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8 Jan. 
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1 1 Jan. 


12 Jan. 


J a n u-a r y 1929. 

*29 The Delhi Mnilim All-Partiei Conference— In snpport of the roMlutton 
demanding retention of separate eleotoratee Manlana Mahomed All 
adviaed M ussalmana not to be afrahi of the Hindu majoriij aa in all their 
relijjiona battles in the past one moelem had orarpowered three ** Kadra.** 
The Bengal Progreasiro Partj Confennce tponaored by Mr. J. N. Gnpla 
held in Galcutta under the presidency of Bj. Hiiendranath DuUa— The 
" aim ** of the Party being to work for the political uplift of the eonntiy 
by educating ignorant masses and aolring the problems of ilJ*health and 
appalling mortality. 

The All-India Utkal Conference held In the Oongrasa pandal, Calcutta 
under the presidency of Pt. Gopabandhn Choudbnry who nised unity aa 
the only motto In every walk of life. 

do. Hizteenth Session of the Indian Science Congrtss commenced at the 
Government Hoose Madras, under the prcsidencv el Prci. C. V. Baman and 
oontinned till the next week. 

Twelfth Session of the Indian Economic Conference held at Myeora nnder 
the presidency of Prof : V. 0. Kale. 

do. Third All-India Women's Conference on edocational reforms held «t 
Patna nnder the presidency of H. H. the Dowager Rani of Mandi. 

Stndente* Strike in the Gujrat College, Abmedabad arieing out of a aolice 
pot op by the Principal asking those etudents who remained abaeot on the 
day of the arrival of the Simon Commission in India to pay a fine of 
Bs, 8 and to re-appear for the examination. 

do. A statement ieened by Dr. Aneari and a number of other prominent 
leaders protesting in strong terms against wholesale and Indiseriminato 
" arrests and tortnie and tyranny ** alleged to be perpetrated on young 
students and prominent nationalists in the Punjab in oonneotioa with 
the Saunders* murder, 

do. In a statement to the Press Mr, Mahomed Y»knb, an active member of 
the .Delhi AU<rarticB Conference, declared that many Mnsealmaos includ- 
ing bimeelf were in favour of joint electorates and that nnder a democra- 
tic constHntion the majority wac bound to rule whatever safeguards 
might be provided for the minorities. 

do. Seventh annaal Convocation of the Oojrat Vidyapitb held at Ahmedabad 
— liahtma Gandhi exhorted the etadends to strive for the deliverance of 
the country from her miseries } the object of their education shoold be 
deliverance. 

A very brilliant a«idress delivered by Mrs. Samaladevi Cbattopadbaya 
in Calcutta advocating the claims of women as equal of men in the social, 
political and educational advancement of the country, 

do. The members of the Simon Commission and the Central Committee 
arrived in Calcutta early morning contrary to the expectation of the 
CongiesB Committee which organised a huge boyoott demonstration. 
Lucknow Municipal election— Mrs. Sbnnitidevi Hitra, Lucknow's first 
woman to aspire to Municipal Commissionership reliirned at the head of 
poll Mooring over 70 per cent of total votes cast. 


3 
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U Jao. *29 First Session of the [Sooth Indian States Tcoplu’s Conference met at 
TriTandrum under the distisgaisbed presidentship of Sir M. Visvesvarayya. 
Abdication of Sing Amanulla of Afganistan in favour of his elder brother 
Prince Inayatnlla— The King's reform programme which was noble but 
drastic was made an ezeose for revolting sgainst his aothority. To pacify 
the wild elements, the King was ready to cancel his programme, but 
the rel^l subjects insisted on bis divorcing the Queen and banishing the 
Tarsi family, King Amanulla kicked the Throne for bis Queen. Thus 
be made history unique by a King's fall for the cause of democracy. 

15 Jan. do, Giving evidenoi before the Simon Commission in Calcutta on behalf of 

the Associated Chamber of Commerce, Sir George Godfrey said that on 
the question of the transfer of Law and Order to a Minister the Associ* 
atrd Chambers had not come to any unanimous finding, but the majority 
of Chambers had expressed themselves in favour of the transfer. 

16 Jan. do. Before the Ag{ of Consent Committee at Allahadad, Sir Tej Bahadur, 

Sapru opined 21 for boys and 18 fc»r gi Is as the minimum age for 
marriage. He would do away with Mullahs and priests and Shastias and 
orthodoxy as being the greatest enemy of social reform. 

17 Jan. do. King luayatulla of Afghanistan forced to abdicate after a three days' 

rule— Bach-i-Sakan, the rebel leader occupied Kabul and assumed supreme 
power under the title of Habibullah Qhszi. 

Opening Day of the 0. P. Legislative Council at Nagpur— SwaiajiBls 
absent during Governor's openicg address. 

18 Jan. do. C. P. Council— Resignation of Messrs. Raghavemlra Rao and T. J. Kedar, 

Ministers— Government took charge of transferred departments. 

The Hilton-Young Commission Report on the closer union of Eastern 
and Central Africa published at Delhi — The Commission recommended the 
establishment of a High Commissioner with executive powers over Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika as preliminary to the appointment of a Governor- 
Generai whose function will be to secure common policy on matters 
affecting the present and future development of natives and their relations 
with immigrant communities. 

At the Alwar Jubilee H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal declared that the 
ludian Princes sympathised with the aepiratious of the Indian people and 
were not opposed to the democratic form of Government and did not 
want to stand in the way of political advance— The Maharaja of Alwar 
replying to the many tributes said : Let it be said that each one of 
us played our game, whether Princes on whether ordinary people, and 
that all were united, as we arc at the present moment, in our prayer in 
making this India the great brritage that our forefathers have sent down 
to us." 

21 Jan. do. Ex-King Amanulla of Afghanistan ofiBcially rescinded his abdication and 
assumed supreme power at Kandahar to rr-gain his throne from the rebel 
Chief Bach?-'-Sakao who was now occupying Kabul, 

23 Jar, do. King xXmanuila’s prepara*ion to quill rebellion— Sratcraent i-isued by 

Indian leaders warning the Government of India against “any political 
or militaiy intervention in A’ghanistan which would in any way tend to 
violate the independence cf the conutry. 

34 Jan, do. Mahatma Gandhi's scheme to, the boycott tjf foreign cloth and door to 
door campaign submitted to the woikirg committee of the Congress, 

26 Jan. do. Strong opposition to the Tradi-s Disputes Bill at the M. S. M, By. 

Employees Coufcnncc? at Madras— Drastic modifications urged. 

Eighth Session ot the Aisdlna Sindcnis' Coufacncc held at Masulipaiam 

under the presidency of Mr. K. Ch.-rudy, 

27 Jan, dr. The Hindusthan Seva Dal Coufr:rncc in tlalculta gave a happy lead to the 

country hy puggobiipg that the lapt Sumlay of every mouth should be 
»:>rived as Flag Day when the National Hag should be hoisted at all 
convenient plates at 8 AM. piinelualSy ; January 27tb beino life last 
Bnnday in Januaiy was ybseived as f isg Day ia a laige number'of plac^. 
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28 Jbb. *29 Opening day ol the Winter Scnion of the Li^gislatiro Aseembly at New 

Dslhi :^Vioeroy*s epeech reviewing the political eituation— Appoint- 
ment of Royal CommiMion to review labonr conditions announced — 
Drolaiation of 1917 stands as solemn pledge of British people to India." 
Opening day of the U. P. land Madras Legislative Councils at Lucknow 
and Madras respectively. 

29 Jan, do. Pt. Motilal NehrnV conament on the Vicsroy's Assembly speech :— ** The 

door of negotiation is not closed, ^here is yet ampl e time for a free 
rzcfaange of opinion on terms bonourablt! to all, provided the will for 
such a free exchange is there 

In the Assembly Mr. M. K. Acharya's amendment for the postponomont 
of the consideration of the bill until the Age of Consent Comoiittec's 
report was published, carried by 63 against 44 votes ; official members 
making common cause with the oppositionists of the bill. 

30 Jan. do. In the Assembly the President by his casting vote causeil the rejection 

of the resolotion moveii by Kumar Bananjaya Singh, urging giving 
immediate effect to the rreommendations of the Cinema Enquiry Com- 
mittee Report by the introduction of legislative measurei requiring tbs 
compnisory registration of persons and companies engaged in producing, 
exhibiting, distributing and importing lilms or owning or coDtrolling 
cinema houses, the prcdomtuancc of the Indian elcmeot being assured in 
all such concerns. 

Mahatma Qandhi sounded a warning note to students at Ahmcdalal 
on the futility of mcelings and advised them to ply the Charka or hawk 
Khaddar. 


February 1929. 

3 Feb. do, Kidnapping scare in Bombay— Pathans victimised as the result of a 

rumour that they were kidnapping chiitlren — The pilice came in conflict 
with angry Hindn crowds which were attacking the patbans. 

Students' Day celebrations throughout Bengal with proceisions and 
meetings. 

4 Feb. do. Opening Day of the Winter Session of the B. k 0. Legislative Council at 

Patna.— Opening Day of tbe Cold Weather Session of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council in Calcutta. 

In tbe Assembly Government re-introduced tbe Public Safety Bill and 
moved its reference to a Select Committee — Dr. Moonjee's resolution for 
Oompulsory Military Training in Schools and Colleges approved by the 
Army Secretary. 

6 FlI». do. The House of Commons passed the tirst rea ling of the Indian High Courts 
Bill which etiualised the position of{B<irri8ter8, Advocates and Pleaders 
regarding qualification for appointments as Judges of High Courts. 

Serious communal riots in Bombay arising out [of tbe Pathan kidnapping 
scare of 3rd February — Not within living memory in India bad there been 
so terrible and prolonged violent strife between Mahomedans and Hindus, 
necessitating the calling out of military and troops to fire on huge moslem 
knobs which refnsed to disperse— The riot continued till the 12th resnltiDg 
in 137 killed and 783 injured according to official report. 

Lively debate on tbe Public Safety Bill in tbe Assembly— De wan Cbaman- 
laPs challenge to Home Member that “the bill was introdooed last 
session but was not passed. Four months have since passed bnt nothing 
like destruction of society has come to pau." 

6 Fib. do. B. k O. Conncil — Besolution for extending franchise to women carried by 
a large majority. 

Tbe Gojerat College Students* strike ended in a victory for tbe students 
—Government cancelled fine on students. 

Debate on the Safety Bill continued in tbe Assembly-^ Pt. Motilal an- 
equivocally declared the bill as a direct attack against Indian Nationalism 
and the Indian National Congress. 
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7 FeU *29 Mr. D. Bambanarti, a nomber of tb« Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. 

arreitcd at Brzwada. No warrant wae shown bat be was snbseqaentijr 
charged under 8. ISi A, 163 A, and 156 of 1. P. C. 

In the Amemblj the End reading of the Public Safety Bill passed by a 
majority of eleTon votes. An unniually largo number of Oongrera members 
was abmot at the time of the critical division. The bill was one of the 
most important repressive measures brought forward and the CongroM 
bad sp oially condemned it. 

8 Feb. do. In compliance with the resolution of the Congress calling upon all Con- 

gressmen to contribute a certain percentage of their incomes to the 
Congress fondSi Pundit Motilal NehrUi President of the A. I. C. C. paid 
Bs. 1130 so far to the All-India Gongriess Committee office. He informcti 
the office that the amount represented a percentage of hie income Bin..e 
the resolotion was passed. 

Serious Hindu Muslim riot in Bombay arising out of the Pathan kidoap- 
ping scare. 

9 Feb. do. Pabna Youth Conference— ‘Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose's inspiri ng address 

on the ideal of the Youth to create new society and new nation and on 
the need of national priests to infuse new life to build a new nation. 

It Feb. do, Bengal Council— Swarajist victory in carrying resolutions urging com- 
mittees to examine inland steamer services and to enquire labour con- 
ditions. 

B. ft 0. Council— Presentation of Budget for 1929-30. 

Eighth Session of the Chamber of Princes opened at New Dislhi by H E. 
the Viceroy in which the Press was admitted —The Maharaja of Patiala 
upon whose suggestion the decision was made to lift the veil of mystery 
and secresy ** from the proceedings said that such a step proclaims to the 
world in a most effective nmnner that the Order of Princes has nothing 
to conceal.*' The Maharaja of A* war supporting the proposal feared that 
it might cause free debate in the Chamber to suffer. 

In the Assembly official motion to refer the Trades Disputes Bill to a 
Select Committee carried. 

12 Feb, do. In the Assembly Mr. Chetty's Bill validating Hindu womans' right to 
inherit property as amended by the Council of State carried in the teeth 
of orthodox oppositioo, 

18 Feb, do. In the Aieembly Home Member's statement on the Bombay rioU— 137 
dead and 783 injured. 

16 Febi da At the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, 
Mr. Faisalla Gangjee presiding dwelt on the gloomy agricultural condi- 
tions in India and demanded banking autonomy for India. 

In the Assembly a heated debate took plac? over a resolution asking the 
Governor-(leaeral to inform His Majesty's Qovarnrueut that the HoUHe 
besides resenting the insulting reply of Earl Winterton, be lievoil that 
the |iolice acoeleratoii the death of Lala L\jpat Bai and that the Biyd 
Enquiry Committee was instHuted deliberately to justify and whitewash 
the crimes committed by the police. 

In the Assembly Dr. Moouj-Hs*# resolution fur compulsory physical 
training and minlatnre rifle practice for students between 12 and 20 years 
of age looepted by tbe Government, 

16 Feb, do. Tbs Second Session of the Madras Depressed Classes Oonfereficc met at 
Madras under the presidency of Mr. N. Bivaraj— The President said : 
•• 1 wish to make it quite clear that nothing is farther from our minds 
than to checkmate the political progress of India, by bringing the dis- 

uessiag state of our condition to the forefront... If responsible 

Oovemment in the provinces must be given what we asiL for is that we 
may be given special promotion and a definite ahare till such time as we 
need it .** 

The Madias Youth Conference held at Madras under the preiidenoy of 
Mr.T. Prakaiam icoepted complete iodcpondouoo as the poPtioal goal 
of India, 
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19 Feb. do. 


20 Feb. do. 

21 Feb. do. 

23 Feb. do. 

24 Feb. do. 

3S Feb. do. 


2 lUr. do. 

3 Msr. do. 

4 Mat. do. 

6 Mat. do. 

7 Mat, do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS r; 

Bliok FlAgfl greeted the arrival of the Simon Commiaeion at ICadrai— 
Barring Bnropean firms complete hartal was observed in the city peace* 
falJj_Tbe polioe were evidently in a state of panic in as much as they 
arrested on the eve of the boycott day Messrs. Eomia Venbatappaya, 
R. V. B. Bwami, M. Annapnrniah and Fnnnaih Sastri and, it was alleged, 
'kept away the stndenis from the demonstration by aasaalting some 
of th4m. 

Presentation of Budget in the U. P. Oonncil— Snrplns of 42 lakhs ; loss 
of half a crore owing to crop failure. 

Working Committee meeting at New Delhi adopted a scheme for the 
boycott of foreign cloth and authorised picketing of shops. 

President PatcPs tea party at New Delhi to the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Oandhi and other par y leaders. Strict secrecy was observed regarding 
the informal talks, but it was understood that the conversations referred 
to the political issues raised by the Calcutta Congress and the communal 
riots in Bombay and communal differences generally and the political, 
religions, social and economic causes which were keeping up the com- 
munal differences. 

Railway Budget presented in the Assembly — Gain of 10 and three-fonrth 
crores on commercial lines — Reduced third class fares on the B, B. Railway. 
In the Assembly Mr. Haj:*s bill for the abolition of deferred rebates In 
the Indian coasting trade referred to a Bisect Committee. 

Bengal Conncil— No-Confidence motion against Ministers on the alleged 
charges of corruption and jobbery carried. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonjee called a meeting of leading persons in pnrsnance of 
the object of forming miniature rifle olobs and in order to start organi- 
zing an inter-collegiate miniature rifle club in Delhi. 

In the Assembly, daring the discussion of the Railway Budget, Mr. 
JamnAdA»MefatA*8 cut motion protesting against the appolntmsnt of an 
Additional memiber on the Railway Board defeated . 

Foarth AU-lodia Oepreseed Classes* Conference held at Madras under the 
presidency of Mr. B. C. Mandal. 

Budget for 1222-30 presented in the Assembly— EstimAtes for ensuing 
ycAT ihoweil a deficit of 90 lakhs. 


March 1929. 

Bombay Council— During debute on excise demand Government censured 
on its anti-prohibition measuret. 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League held at New 
Delhi with a view to amalgamate rival organisatioua. 

Mahatma Oandhi with others arrested in Calcutta for setting fire to a 
eollectroD of foreign eloth in disobedience of an order under tte Oaloutta 
Police Act The arrest gave a great Impetus to the movement for the 
boyoott of foreign clotb and all over the country bonfires of foreign cloth 
were made. 

h campaign of social boyoott in furtheranoe of the Congrem programme 
for disearding foreign cloth was hinted at by Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose 
at a publie meeting in Oaloutta. He stated that if they could enlist 
5 lakho of Congress members in Bengal, raise Be. 2 lakhs and train 1000 
workers in every district, they would aooomplish a complete boycott of 
foreign eloth in six months. 

In the Assembly the Tariff Bill passed without any change. 

B. frO. Oouneil— Swarajist motion of censure on Minister Sir Ghinesh Dntt 
Bingb defeated. 

The U. P. Connell adopted a token cut on the police d^maiid as ^a 
protest against the Imposition oflA punitive polioe tax. Several members 
■mintatned that the polioe fomeoted oommonal troubles. 
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7 Ifar, *29 In the Asaembly roferring to M. Gandhi's arrest Mr. Ramnamjan Singh 

asked if the Goverumcot was aware that M. Gandhi waa the greatest 
saTioor of British life in the country, — No answer was given. 

In the Assembly Govei'nment*B heavy defeat on salt demand on the 
issue of making India self-supporting in salt supply. 

In the Commons Earl Winterton's misleading statement that M. Ghindhi 
was not arrested but simply informed that be wonld be proseented for 
burning foreign cloth in a public square. 

8 Mar. do. Mahatma Gandhi's arrival in Rangoon — Beginning of his BnriQa tour to 

convey India's goodwill and message of peace, 

Punjab Political Conference held at Rohtak under the presidency of 
Dr. Satyapal called for volunteers to prepare for civil disobedienoe. 

Mr. B. Sambamurti sentenced to one year's imprisonment on his refusal 
to sign a bond for Bs. 1000 under section 108 Cr. P. C. 

9 Mar. do. C. P. Marathi Political Conference held at Nagpur under the presidency 

of Mr. E. F. Nariman. 

10 Mar; do. In response to the Congress Working Committee's resolution vigorous 
demonstrations were held all over India on this day and on the 27th. — 
processions and meetings took place in the towns and villages and in 
view of M. Gandhi's arrest, a special feature was made of bonfire of 
foreign cloth. 

12 Mar. do. In the Assembly a full dress debate on the constitutional issue on Pandit 
Matilal Nehru's motion that the entire demand for the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council be reduced to rupee one ended in the Government suffering 
a defeat. 

Mr. Manoranjan Gupta, an A. 1. 0. C. member, arrested at Bezwada— 
He was not informed of any charges against him and althongh he was in 
bad health was not let out on bail. 

18 Mar, do. Annual meeting of the Bombay Millowners* Association in Bombay nnder 
Mr, J, B, Petit — Labour leaders blamed for fomenting strikes. 

14 Mar. do. Arrival of the Simon Commission at Nagpnr. A large crowd of demons- 
trators numbering 3000 shouted *' Simon Go Back " and waved black flags 
daring the Commission's drive through the streets. 

16 Mar. do. In the Assembly Government sustained two heavy defeats, one with 

regard to the Army policy and che other in connection with its failure to 
introduce reforms in the N. W. F. Pr, 

17 Mar. do. In obedience to Congress mandate Kbadi Diy and bonfire of foreign 

cloth celebrated in Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and other places. 

18 Mar. do. In the Bengal Council the excise policy of the Government was oritioised* 

Government charged with aiding and abetting corruption and administer- 
ing poison to the people. 

19 Mar. do. The Secretary of State invited H. E, the Viceroy to come to England in 

June next for personal discussion. 

In the Madras Council Government censured for its callous treatment 
to political prisoners — A Swarajist cut motion in the demand nnder 
Ministers' salaries defeated . 

In the U. P. Council the Swarajist motion for redaction of the salaries 
of Ministers declared lost, 

20 Mar. do. Wholesale arrests of officials oonnected with the Labour movement in 

India were made in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lucknow, Poona, Oband- 
pnr and Allahabad under Section 121 (A) of the I. P. 0. i^hich deals 
with conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor. The arrests 
were made at the instance of the District Magistrate of Meerut. Bearohes 
were also made at various offices and houses at Cawnpore, Eushtia and 
Dacca, but no arrests were made. 

The President of the Amembly adjourned its sitting *n eonseqnenos of 
disorderly scenes and the thumping of table by the Opposition while the 
Finance Member rose to speak. By this means the Opposition wished to 
teach a lesson that gagging of non-offioial members by the Treasury 
Benches by deliberate otetraetionist tactics against which the President 
was powerless was a game at which two can play. 
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81 Mar. '89 In tba Madru Conneil » Smrniiit motion esproioing wont ot oonfidtnoa 
in the Ministers rejected. 

In the Legislative Assembly and in Bengal Council leave was Mked 
to bring in motions for adjournment of the House to disease the policy 
behind the wholesale raids and arrests which took place on 20th March, 
The Presidents of both Legislatures granted leave but it was disallowed 
by the Viceroy and Governor respectively. 

22 Mar. do. Allegations that lawyers practising in the Calcutta High Court were not 
treated by the Judges with beoomin.': respect were made in the Bengal 
Council by Mr. B« E. Bose. Mr. Bose said that the other day a certain 
Judge asked whether it would be libel to say that all lawyers were rogues. 
Mr. Bose lamented that he was not present to make a suitable letort. 
On another occasion a Judge said the lawyers had exploited a case. 

The Police at Bombay dispersed by baton charges a procession under 
Mr. Ginwala of 6000 O. 1. P. Railway Workmen held in protest ot the 
arrest of Mr. Jbabwala and other Labour leaders. — Protest meetings were 
held throughout India condemning Government for this particular policy 
of repression directed against the Trade Union movement. 

Bengal Council— Motion for refusal of Ministers* salaries defeated. 

24 Mar. do. Ten thousand people attended a meeting in Calcutta which was addressed 

by Mahatma Gandhi after his return from Burma tour. In response to 
his appeal to give up all foreign cloth, a regular shower of foreign cloth 
fell for nearly ten minutes. Before burning the pile was removed to 
private premises. 

25 Mar. do. At the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference in Calcutta a resolu* 

tion declaring all Hindus to be Brahmins was carried by an overwhel- 
ming majority. 

27 Mar. do. Mahatma Gandhi along with four others fined one rnpee by the Chief 

Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta for lighting a bonfire of foreign cloth 
at Shradhananda Park, which the Magistrate declared to be a public 
thoroughfare . The fines were paid by a local pleader. 

The Assam Coii..cil ‘passed a motion of Ko-confidenoe in the Hon. Bevd 
J. J. M, Hicholas Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government. 

Death of H. H. Sir Kishen Singh Bahadur, Ruler of Bharatpnr State.— The 
Maharaja was a staunch nationalist. His spirited letter to the Viceroy 
protesting against the order banning him from bis State will ever remain 
a tribute both to bis loyalty to the Crown and to bis independence of 
thought and ideas of self-respect. 

28 Mar, do. In the Assembly the Salt Tax was restored and the Finance Bill was 

passed, 

29 Mar, do. *' It is no use simply blaming the Government for the Arms Act ; Bengal 

and India have been enslav^ over and over again owing to internal 
differences*', declared Sj. Barat Chandra Chatterjee in his Presidential 
Address to the Youth Conference ac Bangpnr. A merciless society, a 
loveless religion, existing communal and caste relations, economic inequa- 
lity and heartless treatment of womanhood were all, he added, responsible 
for their present state. 

30 Mar. do. Marriage reform in Baroda State — A draft bill introduced in the State 

dealing with the admissibility of divorce and dissolution of marriage. 
A special note said that as custom permited the right of divorce in some 
cases of Hindus and forbade it in others, it was necessary to provide the 
latter class of persons with the legal means of divorce. 

U. P, Provincial Political Conference held at Farrnkbabad under the 
presidency of Sj Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. 

U. P. Liberal Conference held at Lucknow under the presidency of 
Mrs, Besant declared in favour of foreign cloth boycott. 

Bengal Provincial Conference held at Bangpnr under the presidency of 
Mr. Snbbas Chandra Bose appealed for boycott of foreign cloth and 
curtailment of jute cultivation. 

The first Berar Provincial Conference held at Yeotmal under the presi- 
dency d Mr. N. C. Kelkar declared communism antagonistic to Indian 
oaliure. 
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Twelfth Brsaion of the AH- India Hindu Mahasabba held at Surat under 
the presidency of Mr. Bamananda Chatterjfe, 

The adjourned twentieth Session of the All-India M slim League held 
at Delhi under the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnab. 

Eathiawad Political Conference held at Morvi under the piesidenqr of 
Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel. 

Third Session of the Utkal Provincial Conference held at Balaiore under 
the presidency of 8j. Gopabandhn Dae. 

Heated debate took, place fn the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Bangpnr regarding a resolotion urging the abolition of caste distinction 
and an amendment that every Hindu should be declared a Brahmin; The 
motion adopted after a lengthy discussion. 

Stormy scenes iit the Muslim League Session in New Delhi on the Nehru 
Report Resolotion — The League broke up in hasco, a considerable nnmbrff 
of members having withdrawn. 

(7. P. Social Conference held at Lucknow under the Presidency of Mrs. 
Urns Nehru urged the raising of marriage age for girls to 16 years. 


April 1 929. 

1 Apl. do. Berar Provincial Confern ce held at Yeotmal under the presidency of 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

All India Depressed Classes' Uplift Conference held at Surat under the 
presidency of Dr. N. D. Savarkar. 

Hoisting of National Fiag at the Vellore Municipal office by Dr. Varadara- 
jnln Naidu. 

2 Apl. do. Sensation created in the Assembly by President Patel's suggestion that 

the Public Safety Bill should be postponed till the Meerut trial bad con- 
cluded or the prosecution was withdrawn, as the discussion of the BUI 
could not proceed without referring to sub-jndice matter. 

In the Bengal Council when a motion for grants for the Agricultural 
Department was made, the Opposition proposed a cut suggesting the 
desirability of forming a jute board to help the ryots in respect of technical 
advice, marketing facilities and so on. *■ It is notorious that the producer 
of jute, the hard working cultivator, does not get a fair share either of the 
profits from the jute industry or of those conveniences by way of cheap 
credit and expert advice which the jute manufacturer und jute merobant 
enjoy ”. 

The Annual Conference of the Independent Labour Party held in London 
condemned the repressive policy of the Government of India and pledged 
itself to work for bringing about the recognition of the right of India 
to self-determination. 

8 Apl. do. Labour trouble at the Tinplate Works at Tatanagar owing to the Com- 

^ * pany's alleged refusal to live up to the terms of settlement. 

4 Apl. do. Referring to the arrests of Labour IraderM Mahatma Gandhi oondemned 

the Government policy as presaging a period of terrorism. 

In the Assembly Government refused to accept the President's suggestion 
on the Public Safety Bill. 

Labour trouble in Bangalore — Scuffle between mill labourers and police 
resulting in injuries to many on either side. 

6 Apl. do. An important resolution urging the grant of Dondnion Status for India 

was moved by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at a meeting of the Liberal Con- 
ference at Allahabad. The rcsolutiou was nnanimonsly adopted. 

The Assembly in a tense atmosphere discussed the Oovemment’s refusal 
to accept the president's suggestion that the disonssion on the Publio 
Safety Bill should be deferred owing to the pending Meerut Triul. The two 
main issues for discuHsion were whether under the exletln^ otronowtanoee 
any rrasonable debate on the bill was possible and the Preeidont’e power 
to withhold coDsidciation of the Bill. 

6 Apl. do. The first air mail froes Croydon arrivcNi at Karaobf at eefen o'clock in 
* the evening oocupying just over seven days In oenpletlng 5,000 milei’ 
journey. 


30 

!t0 Mar, '89 


81 Mar. do. 
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9 Apl. *99 

8 Apl. do. 

10 Apl. do. 

11 Apl. do. 

12 Apl. do. 

13 Apl. do. 


15 Apl. do. 

16 Apl. do. 
80 Anl. do. 

88 Apl. dr. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTlS it 

MobaBhaj Rajpal, the author of Rangila Basal and prominent Arya 
8amaj worker murdered in hie abop at Lahore by a maslim. 

National Week in memorinm of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre oelebrated 
with the hoisting of National Flags, meetings and prooessions. 

The Trades Dispates Bill passed by the Assembly by 66 votes to 38. 
Bomb outrage in the Assembly— Business brought to a dramatic con- 
clusion by the thrpwing of 2 bombs from the Stranger^' Gallery followed 
by 8 revolver shots. The outrage occurred just after the Trades Disputes 
Bill bad been passed and when the President was about to rise to give bis 
ruling to the 'Public Safety Bill. Red Pamphlets headed Uindusthan 
Socialist Republican Army *' were thrown along with the bombs. Two 
men Batukeshwar Dntt, a Bengali, and Bbagat Singh of Punjab were 
arrested. 

For the fourth time in five years Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta elected unopposed 
Mayor of Calcutta— The Mayor's resolve to stand by Deshbandhu's 
programme. 

* The Government’s statement is a challenge to the Chair and under- 
mines its authority * — with these words Mr. Patel President of the 
Assembly ruled the Public Safety Bill out of order. The President 
claimed that he exercised direct influence over legislative action in the 
House and was convinced that any debate on the bill during the pen- 
dency of the Meerut trial would be a fraud and farce.— The Government 
refused to give up either the Bill nr the trial and the Viceroy promulgated 
an Ordinance embodying the Public Safety Bill. 

Addressing the Assembly on the Presidenl’s riding on the Public Safety 
Bill, the Viceroy said that he would issue an Ordinance embodying the 
Pnblic Safely Bill and secure amendments tc L'^gislative rules thereby 
preventing interruption of business by the Presidents of either Chamber. 

As a result of the paf^sing of the no-confidence motion on Minister Revd 
Nichols Boy, the Governor dissolved the Assam Council and summoned 
fresh election. 

Death of His Highness Maharaja RanaTSir Bhawani Singh, Ruler of 
Jhalawar on the P. O. Liner ** Ranpura ” while on bis way to England 
for heart treatment. 

The Viceroy’s Ordinance— A Gazettee Extraordinary issued at New Dalhl 
promulgated ** an Ordinance to checx the dissemination in British India 
from other countries of certain forms of propaganda under the title of the 
Public Safety Ordinance.”— Tho^Ordi nance reproduced the Public Safety 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues on the Commission left Bombay for 
England on the completion of their work in India. No boycott demon- 
stration or hartal marked their departure. 

Jallianwala Bagh and the last day of the National Week celebrated 
throughout India with huge processions and meftiugs b^ifittiug the occasion. 
Naini Jail 'Riot Case— Severe striotures passed by the Chief Justice, 
Allahabad High Court on the prison officials. His Lordship held that one 
of the jailors was guilty of assault on prisoners ; another failed to report 
the facts to the authorities, while the food supplied to the prisoners was 
of improper quality. 

Publieation of the Butler Committee report announced simultaneously in 
Simla and London. 

As a sequel to the failure on the part of the Governor to find a Ministry 
which might command the confidence of the Oounoil, the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council was dissolved and a general election summoned. 

The 0. P. k Berar Hindu Sabha Conferenee, held at Akola under the 
presidency of Pt. Malaviya, pleaded for a Citisens Volunteer Corps. 

Hli Majesty’s Message to the nation in appreciation of public solioitndo 
on his prolonged illness and recovery. 

Magistrate’s Judgment in the Calcutta Shimdhanand Park Bonfire Case 
oonvieting all accused to pay fines, in default to nmfergo a month’s 
riMroui imprisonment. 

Dtaaolntion of Bengal Lcgislaiivo Counoil announood by the Governor. 
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88 Apia *89 A Hinda-MoBlem fracas oocarred in Bombay during a procession 
organised by mill-hands in connection with ** Hannman Jayanti.** Two 
Mahomedans died in hofl pital as the result of ininries receired. 

84 Apl, do. Echo of Belnr Train Disaster--* Justice Bnokland of the Calcutta High 
Court awarded Bs. 1 and half lakhs as damages in the suit against 
** forward** brought by the Secretary of State and the East Indian 
Railway— No newspaper in India has probably such a record of 
suffering. Its editor bad to go to jail on more occasions than one can 
remember. The “ Forward ** ceased publication, but on 2nd May another 
newspaper, the *' New Forward,** was issued. After a three days* exis. 
tence this also was stopped by an injunction issned by the High Court. 
On May 5tb, yet another newspaper, ** Liberty,** came into existence 
to keep the flag flying in Bengal.** 

28 Apl. do. Sixty-seven Cotton Mills in Bombay closed down following a general 
strike by the ** Bed Flag ** Textile Workers* Union. Over 1,50,000 workers 
were affected. The strike leaders exhorted men to prolong the deadlock 
and thus beat the employers into submission. The chief grievance of the 
workers were said to be victimisation of the members and officers of their 
union and the employment of several thousand new non-union hands in 
place of union workers. The general strike with its wonderful discip- 
line and organisation came as a surprise to most peopl'\ Nearly all the 
leaders of the Girni Eamdar Union which was controlling the strike were 
arrested for the Meerut case. Their arrest and removal did not seem to 
have affected the organisation or lessened the ardour and union spirit 
of the workers. 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in London — 150 Indians who held a 
boycott procession were roughly handled and had their flags and emblems 
taken away by force by the police. Some of the boy cotters were arrested 
and hauled up before Police Court charged with insulting behaviour.** 
They were subsequently released. 

80 Apl. do. Baja Besheecase Law in his Presidential Address at the annual meeting 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, opined that 
the burden of income-tax and super-tax was doing incalculable mischief 
to the development of industries in India. 


May 1 929. 

1 May do. Sir Stephen Demetriadi's solicitude for the ** teeming millions** of 

India in the London Chamber of Commerce when be enunciated the 
doctrine of full-blooded imperialism and exploitation in reference to 
India, emphasised Britain*8 rights in India and declared that the vast 
bulk of Indians were not interested in Self-Government and proclaimed 
** that the people of India had rights of which we were gnardians.** 

2 May do. Another series of arrests and bouse -searches took place in various parts 

of the conntry, sprclally in the United Provinces. 

8 May do. Dr. Batyapal, a leading congressman in Pnnjab, arrested nndcr section 
124 A and taken band-cuffed to Delhi. 

4 May do. All Kerala Hia<la Conference held at Tbirunavay under the presidency 
of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Seventh Session of the Maharashta Provincial Conference held at Bandra 
under the presidency of Sardar Vallabbbbai J. Patel. 

6 May do. Second Session of the Mysore State Congress held at Bangalore under 
the presidency of Mr. M . Yenkaiakrishnayya. 

A reeolntlon passed by the Tamil Nadu Congrees Committee at Madura 
under the presidency of Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar favouring acceptanoe 
of office by Congress members gave rise to heated controversy in Congress 
political circle. 

May do. Bombay Mill Strike— Bound Table Conference between the Governor and 
repreoenUtivee of the Millowners* Assooiaiion and the Oimi Eamdar 
Union broke down after having lasted nearly three bonn. The chief 
point under discunion wai the rc-inatalemcni of 6000 itriken. 
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9 May do. 

18 May do. 

20 May do. 

21 May do. 

23 May do. 

24 May do. 

26 May do. 
80 May do. 

1 June do. 

2 June do. 

4 Jane do. 

6 Jane do. 
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The Mysore State Yootb Conference held at Bangalore ander the preai. 
deney of Mr. M. Venkatappa. 

The Asaembly Bomb Oa^ — Trial oommeneed in Delhi of the 2 aooosed 
charged with the offence of throwing bombs in the Assembly Hall. 

** The City of Meerat presented an extraordinary sight on May 9th. 
There were troops and police everywhere and no one could enter or 
leave the city without the closest scrntiny. It was like a state of siege 
and the residents of and visitors to Meerat did not have a very enjoyable 
time. The people are used to sadden displays of the might of the Empire. 
Bot still it was not quite clear why there was so much fuss on the 9th of 
May. It transpired subsequently that the nerves of the British officials 
had given way and they bad feared a rising on the anniversary of the 
rising of 1857. The Mutiny of 1857 began in Meerat on the 10th May.** 
Bind Provincial Conference held at Karachi under the presidency of 
Dewan Gbaman Lai pleaded for a ** Land Pool " in Sind to ameliorate 
the poverty of the agriculturists. 

The Meerat Communist Conspiracy Case — Mr. Nariman*s bail applica- 
tion on behalf of the accass<l rejected by the District Magistrate who 
remanded the case till 1st June. 

The Tamil Nadu Congress Committee at Madras reaffirmed the Madras 
resolution favouring acc?ptanQe of office by Congress members. 

The Bengal and Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 4 condemned the 
policy of acceptance of office by Congressmen advocated by Mr. Satya- 
murti and others in Tamil Nadu. 

The Viceroy*s announcement postponing to indefinite period the dissoln- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly owing to the impending constitational 
changes. 

Second Session of the Bundelkhand Muslim Conference held at Banda 
under the presidency of Moul. Mahomed Yaqub. 

All-India Congress Committee meeting in Bombay on this and the next 
day under the presidency of Pt. MatiJal Nehru. 

The Second All-India States' Peoples Conference held in Bombay under the 
presidency of Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni and concluded on the next day. 

Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference commenced its 
session at Geneva. 


June 1929. 

Arrests and house searches continued all over the country and were 
becoming regular features in the newspapers. Those arrested were often 
treated with extraordinary barbarity and fband-cuffs were kept on con- 
tinuously for days even inside the jail or lock-up. Some of them were 
wrapped in a thick bnrka or veil which almost suffocated them. 

Eighth Session of the Sind Students’ Conference held at Bhivia under the 
presidency of Mr. G. N. Gokhale. 

The Assembly Bomb Case^Sessions trial opened at Delhi. 

Besnlt of parliamentary general election — The Baldwin Ministry resigned 
— Labour assumed office. 

Eud of the Manmad Bomb Case arising out of the alleged contemplated 
conspiracy to blow np the Simon special on its way to Poona. One of 
the accused who was heavily sentenced was puzzled when he heard the 
judgment and stated that he was a police informer. *' As an informant 
to the 0. I. D. he bad to p^se as a friend of the people in order to draw 
ont information." 

B). Bamananda Chatterjea, Editor of 'Modern Beview’ arrested in Calcutta 
on a charge of sedition in connection with the pnblioation of the book 
* India in Bondage * by Dr. Sunderland— Sabsequently bouse searohei 
for proscribed boolu and specially Mr. Sanderlal's recent ** History of 
British Buie in India " continued all over the oountrv. Mr. Jamnalal 
Bajaj when called open by the police to deliver bis copy of the book 
lefnsed to give it np. 
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6 Jane *29 The Am 'mbly Bomb Oaie— The aeeaseJ made a statement in tba nonrae 
of which they said that the bombs were intended as a warning to Ootani* 
ment against the oontinoed exploitation of the worker^ The idea of 
the movement to which they belong si was to establish the sovereignty of 
the proletriat. 

8 Jane do. Bombay Conneil— Official annonneement extending the life of the Connell 
to an indefinite period made in Bombay. 

Jq June do. Pt. Motilal's statement on Congress mandate—** The Congress resolntion 
demanding abstention f/om Legisl stores is not an isolated move ; it is 
in pnrsannoe of the Calcutta and Madras resolntion on independence 
and non-co-operation from 1930 and a corollary to Gandhi's resolution for 
re-organising the Congress. The Government commonique is intended to 
check normal developments and is the first step of a scheme to defeat the 
Congress. But the worst that can happen will prove the best for the 
Congress, bringing the inevitable conflict nearer. Now that things have 
reached a crisis and time for action arrived, all available forces have 
to be directed to the main goal for which conncils aro of no nse." 

Bihar Provincial Conference held at Pnrnea under the presi-iency of Dr. 
Moonjee who in his speech contrasted the former glory of the Hindus with 
their present conditions and emphasised the need for special training in 
the arts of self-defence, particularly military drill and rifle practice. 

11 Jane do. Papanasam Political Conference held under the presidency of Dr. P. 

Varadarajulu Naidu passed by an overwhelming majority a resolntion 
regarding acceptance of office by Congressmen. The resolution read 
** With a view to prevent unpatriotic Indians from seenring all places 
of power and influence, this Conference is of opinion that the Congress 
must permit all Congressmen to contest the elections and capture all 
places of power from the village panchayat to the Ministerships." 

12 June do. Assembly Bomb Case—Accused sentenced to transportation for life. 

The great State Trial of Labour Leaders arrested on the 20tb March last 
commenced at Meerut before Mr. B. Milner White, Special Magistrate, 

Pt. Moiilal’s statement issued to the press exhorting Congress members 
of Conncils to walk out as a protest against the extension of the life of 
the legislatUTes—This was relented by a considerable number of the 
Congress party members of Councils. 

Government of India's decision to set op a Central Committee and ten 
local committees for the proposed banking inquiry. The main object of 
the inquiry will be the investigation of the existing conditions of banking 
in India and the ciosid oration of steps that are necessa'ry for the develop- 
ment and expansion of indigenous ani Joint Stock Banking, with special 
reference to tho needs of agriculture, commerce and industry, 

20 June do. The Viceroy's speech at thi Chelmsford Club, Simla on the Dominion 
Status issue— Goverumem's policy defended ; '‘automatic" scheme favoured. 

26 June do. Dramatic disci osures raad;> by Sir Sankaran Nair to a Free Press. 

representative in London on the status and work of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Simon Commission. According to Sir Sankaran, the members 
of the Central Committee had no knowledge of either the views of the 
members of the Simon Commission or of the lines on which the Commis- 
sioners were likely to report, 

18 June do. The Standing Committee of the Princes* Chamber presented to the Viceroy 
at Poona resolutions passed nnanimously at the Conference of the re. 
presentatives of 60 States in Bombay on the recommendations of the 
6otl<>r Committee and their disappointment on certain unsatisfaetory 
aspects of the report . 

29 June do. The Viceroy, Lord Irwin's departure from Bombay en rou1§ to Bogland. 

80 Jane do. Meetings of sympathy for Bhagat Singh and Dutt were held in many 
places and specially all over the Pnnjab where the day was observed as 
a special day for the purpose. 
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PROgEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE OF 

The All India Congress Committee 

On the 2nd January 1929, just after the Calcutta Congress, a new Working 
Committee was elected which consti iited of the following 15 members ; — Pt Matilal 
Nehru {dhainnan), Pt. Ma Ian Mohan Malaviya, Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, Mrs. 
Sarojiiii Naidu, Maulani Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Sardul Singh Cavesher, 
Messrs, Srinivasa Iyengar, Rajea Ira Persad, J. M. Sen Gupta, Subhas Chandra Bose, 

B. Sambamurti, Seth Jamnalal BiiajaudMr. Shivaparsad Gupta {Treasurers), Dr. 
M. A, Ansari and Pt. Jaw iharlal Nehru {General Secretaries) The Committee met 
from time to time an I passe d resoliuions the most important of which we give below. 
The first meeting the Committee held on the 3rd January, 1929 Calcutta when it 
passed the following resolutions : — 

C A L C r T T AS rd^J AN V ARY 1 U 2 U 

Delhi Elections 

The letter received from Prof. Indra, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, intiinaLing that an agreement had been arrived at on the question 
of elections in Deiiii province was placed before the Committee. 

It was resolved that in accordance with this mutual arrangement the Delhi Pro- 
vincial Congress Com uitiee do hold fresh elections at an early date for the All 
India Congress Committee and the Provincial office-bearers. 

Reorganisation of Sind 

The Committee considered two letters from the President, Hyderabad Con- 
gress Committee. With the permission of the Chairman, Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram 
was present. It was resolved that 

(0 The President and General Secretaries of the All India Congress Committee 
be aurhorised to take steps to reorganise Congress Committees in .Sind. 

{it) The Hyderabiid Congress Committee be authorised to appoint a Board of 
Trustees to minage the house property meuiioned in the letter of the President, 
Hyderabad District Congress Committee, provided that all the trustees shall be 
members of the Congress Committee. Further that the ownership of the property 
shall vest in the Hvderabad Congress Committee and it shall not be sold without the 
premission of the Working Committee of the All India Congress Committee. 

C. P. Marathi Elections 

The Committee considered the correspondence with Dr, Moonje regarding 

C. P. Marathi election disputes. 

It was resolved that the Committee regrets that as no new drta on this question 
have been received by the Committee it sees no reason to alter its previous decision 
arrived at in Delhi on the 5th November, 1928. 

Ajmer Affairs 

The Committee considered the report and the recommendations of the Sub-Com- 
mittee \:onsisung of Messrs Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj and Jairamdas Doulat- 
ram regarding the election of delegat^^s for Ajmer. In view of the grave irregulari- 
ties disclosed in this report it was resolved that the Ajmer Provincial Congress 
Committee be superseded and the President of the All India Congress Committee 
be authorised to nominate a Sub-Committee of two or more members to arrange for 
the election of a new Provincial Congress Committee and the reorganisation of 
Congress Comniittees in Ajmer Province. This Sub-Committee to have power also 
to enquire into the collection and allocation of the extra fees from delegates by the 
Secretaries of the Ajmer P. C. C. in connection with the Calcutta Congress. 


4 
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Mr. R«nga lyer'a Conduct. 

The Committee considered the correspondence with Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer 
regarding the notice issued to him to show cause why he should not , be called upon; 
to resign his seat in the Assembly. It was resolved that the matter be referred to 
the Congress Party in the Assembly for further action and that the Party be 
requested to report the action taken by them to the Working Committee. 

League Against Imperialism Congress 

Resolved that the selection of a delegate to the next World Congress of the 
League against Ini perialism be considered at the next meeting of the Committee. 

Pan-Asiatic Federation 

With reference to resolution V of the Congress relating to the meeting of a 
Pan-Asiatic Federation in India in 1930 it was resolved that the Working Secretary 
and Mr. S. Satyamiirti do take the necessary preliminary steps and submit a report. 

Treasurers 

Rosolved that Seth Jamiialal Bajaj and Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta, Treasurers, 
be empowered to operate on the accounts already opened in the banks in the name 
of the All India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund either jointly or severally and 
further Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr Shivaprasad Gupta are hereby empowered to 
appoint an attorney or attorneys either jointly or severally from time to time who 
shall either jointly or severally have exactly the same powers to operate on the All 
India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund accounts as are hereby granted to the said 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta. Provided however that the 
devolution of any of the said powers does not absolve the Treasurers from any perso- 
nal responsibility to the Working Committee. 

Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj be the Working Treasurer. 

Foreign Deportment 

The Working Secretary be authorised to take the necessary steps to organise 
a Foreign Department in accordance with the direction of the Congress. 

Future Programme 

The Committee considered Res. XIV of the Congress relating to the future 
programme and with a view to give effect to it the following decisions were taken ; — 

(a) Resolved that Mr. C. Rajagopalachar be authorised on behalf of 

the Committee to suggest a scheme and appoint a committee to carry out the pro- 
gramme of prohibition mentioned in Clause (i) of the resolution. 

{b) Boycott of Foreign Cloth — Resolved that Mahatma Gandhi be requested to 
prepare a scheme to be adopted by this Committee to bring about the boycott of 
foreign cloth through the Congress organizaiiont. 

(c) Specific Orievances — Resolved that the Provincial Congress Committees and 
Congress Parties i.i the Provincial Legislative Councils be requested to report as to 
what specific grievances, if any, exist in their respective jurisdictions which could be 
redressed by non-violent action, as was done recenly at Bardoli. 

(d) Work in I^gislaturca — It was resolved that clause (4) of the resolution on future 
programme be circulated to the Congress Parties in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils and Central Legislature. 

(a) Congress Organisation — Resolved that a Sub- Committee consisting of the 
President and the General Secretaries be appointed to prepare a scheme for perfecting 
the Congress organisation. 

{j) Disabilities of TFomoi— That a Sub-Cominittce consisting of Sm. Basanti Devi, 
Mrs. Avantika Bai Gokbale (Convener) be appointed to prepare a scheme to give 
effect to clause (6) of the programme. 

(^) UntomhahilUy — Resolved that a Sub-committee consisting of Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachar (Convener), Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Rajendra Prasad be in charge 
of untouchability work. 

(A) Volunteer Organisation— KezoXwtdi that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru be asked to prepare a scheme for the organisation of volunteers in 
order to carry on work among the dlty labourers and for village reconstruction. 
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Berlin Informetion Bureeu 

The CoTDmittee considered Mr. Chattopadhya’s application for opening 
an Indian Students* Information Bureau in Berlin. It w.is resolved that the applica- 
tion be granted and that a sum of 30 per month be sanctioned for one year for 
organising the Bureau. ‘ 


NEW DELHlSnl d 4th FEl^RUARY 102H 

League Against Imparialitm 

The question of selecting a delegate for the World Congress of the League 
against Imperialism was considered. Owing to the difficulty of making a final choice 
at this stage the selection was left to the President and General Secretaries. 


Ajmer 

(0 A deputation from Ajmer consisting of Mirza Abdul Kadir Beg, Ghazi 
Mohiuddin, Mr. Aziz Ahmad Zuberi and Mr. Keshav Chandra Gupta waited on the 
Working Committee in regard to the supersession of the Ajmer Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Committee heard thern at length. They pointed out to the 
Committee that the responsibility for irregu^rities in regard to the issue of delegates' 
tickets in Calcutta could not rest with the Committee as a whole. The responsibility 
was that of the Secretaries of the Committee who were in Calcutta at the time and 
therefore the whole Committee could not be blamed for it. ^ The deputation was 
informed that the Working Committee had no intention of holding the whole Com- 
mittee responsible for these irregularities. In view however of the fact that such 
irregularitites do indicate a certain laxity of organisation in the Provincial Commit- 
tee and the fact that the question of reorganisation of the Ajmer Provincial Congress 
Committee has long been considered desirable, the Working Committee were of 
opinion that immediate steps should be taken to bring about this reorganmtton by 
holding fresh elections. The Committee hoped that all Congressmen in Ajmer will 
fully co-operate in this endeavour to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organisa- 
tion in Ajmer. 

(A) A letter from Mr Jamnalal Bajaj, dated 29th January^ r929v was placed 
before the Committee offering his resignation from the sub-committee appointed to 
reorganise Ajmer. In view of Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj's inability to act on the Com- 
mittee it was decided that the two other members of the sab-cemiiiittee, namely 
Mr. Girdharital and Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, do proceed with the task of reorganisa- 
tion of Ajmer in consultation with the Working Secretary. 

(ru) The Committee were of opinion that many of the difficukirs that had arisen 
in regard to Ajmer were due to the fact that a small territory was snppos^ to 
inclnde within its sphere of activity the enormous area ( f Rajpotaaa. In the opioioD 
of the Committee this should be remedied by transferring some of the Indian States 
to other Provincial Committees. The Committee recommended accordingly to the 
All India Congress Committee. 


Affiliolod Coamittoos 

Resolved that the under-mentioned Committees recognised under Art III (f) of 
the Constitution of the Congress be authorised to send the number of delegates 
mentioned and be required to pay the affiliation fees shown below ; — 

London Branch with subordinate committees in Great Britain, 

2 delegates ... ... ... ... ... Rs. too annually 

New York Branch with subordinate committees in America, 

9 delegates ... ... ... ... ... w w n 

Natal Inman Congress Committee, Durban ... ••• » » n 

British Indian Association, Johannesburg ... „ „ 

British Indian L^gue, Cape Town ... ... ... „ n » 

Point Indian Assoaation, Durban 


Kabul Cummn Committee, 9 delegates 
Goa Comimttee, i delegate ... 


TO delegates for these 4 committees 
in South Africa. 

... ... Rs^ 50 amnially 

••• » ^5 99 


••• 
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Resolved further that the delegates from these Committees be considered members 
of the Subjects Committee of the Congress and be authorised to take part in its 
proceedings. 


AfganUtan 

The Committee has noted with anxious concern the recent internal troubles in 
Afeanistan and the reactionary attempts made there to put an end to the reform 
introduced by King Amanullah. The committee whole-heartedly sympathises with 
the progressive elements in the country and wishes them all success in their en- 
deavour to make Afghanistan a united and progressive country. 

Age of Marriage 

The Working Committee deeply regrets that the attempt to raise the age of 
marriage has been checkmated by the Government which has deliberately obstrui.ted 
our social progress. The Committee is convinced that social and economic advance- 
ment are intimately connected with political freedom and calls Congressmen to help 
the cause of such advancement. 


Congreit Organisation 

The Committee calls Provincial Congress Committees immediately to recognise 
district and talnqa committees wherever necessaiy and to concentrate on the enrol- 
ment of members and volunteers till the 15th April. The Committee recommends 
that wherever possible branches of the Hindustani Seva Dal should be started and 
in addition lists should be prepared of volunteers who desire to help in the cam- 
paim for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Provincial Congress Committees are requested to send fortnightly reports of the 
m^de to the office of the All India Congress Committee. 

The following members of the Working Committee are put in charge of the 
province or provinces mentioned and arc requested to report to the All India 
Congress Committee office from time to time : 


Assam and Bengal 
Bbhar and Utkal 
U. P. 

Punjab and N. w. F. Province 


Andhra 
Tamil Nad 

C. P. Hindi & C. P. Marathi 
Delhi AND Ajmer 

The President and General Secretaries 
other provinces. 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
Mr. Rajendra Prasad 
Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta 
Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Sardar 
Sardul Singh Cavee- 
shar 

Mr. B. Sampamurti 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj 
Dr. Ans.ari 

are authorised to arrange in regard to 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 

. Committee desires to draw the attention of all impor'ers of and dealers 

in foreign cloth to the programme laid down by the Calcutta Congress wherein 
boycott of foreign cloth. The Committee trusts that in 
ttc Mst interests of the country they will refrain from placing any further orders 
for foreign cloth and cancel all such orders already placed as can be cancelled The 
Oommittee sp^ially desires to make this appeal to all concerned to enable them 
to co-opeiRte in the nation's resolve to boycott foreign cloth and to avoid the neces* 
fiir as possible* of having to picket shops dealing with foreign floth. 

Wi Mahatma Gandhi's scheme for the Boycott of Foreign Cloth through khadi 
considered. The Committee jgenerally approved of the scheme. In regard to 
details and to the manner of giving efiect to it the Committee considered it desirable 
toat further consideration might take place :at the next meeting when it is hoped 
Mr. Gandhi win be present Meanwhile, the first part of the programme, namely 
the Btrengihening of the Congress organisations and the enrolment of volunteers 
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which are essential before effect could be given to the rest of the programme, should 
be taken in hand immediately by all Congress Committees. 

Contribution of Percentage of Income 

The Committee trusts that in compliance with the direction of the Calcutta 
Congress. Congressmen xiill contribute a portion of their income to the special fund 
to give effect to the Congress programme. Tlie donor may, according to his own 
choice, earmark his contribution .or any particular itena of the Congress pro- 
gramme, and may send it to his Provincial Congress Committee or to the All India 
Congress Committee office or may divide it between the two. The Committee 
rec.>mmends that contributions sent to the Provincial Congress Committee should 
be divided equally between the local committees and the Provincial Congress Cmn- 
mittees unless they are earmarked for a particular object. The Committee further 
requests the Provincial Congress Committees to send a list of contributions so made 
to the A. I, C. C. office from time to time. 

Couneil Work 

'fhe Working Committee, having given full cousideration to the question of work 
in the Legislative Councils to be done by Congressmen who are members of these 
Councils, is of opinion that the matter be left to the discretion of the Congress 
parties in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils and that these parties be given 
liberty to decide for themselves what attitude should be taken up in regard to any 
particular bill or resolution or interpellation. The Committee, however, hopes that 
activity in Councils will be confined to important matters onb’ 

Sind Elections 

The correspondence relating to the elections in Sind was considered by the 
Committee. It was resolved that the President, after considering such recom- 
mendations as Mr. Manila! Kothari might make in the matter, do take such steps as 
he thinks fit and proper. 

Transfer of Muttra District 

Resolved that owing to the transference of the Muttra District to the United 
Provinces the number of representatives sent by the province of Delhi to the All 
India Congress Committee be reduced by one and the representatives from the 
United Provinces be increased by one. Similarly the number of delegates^ for the 
Congress should be decreased in Delhi and increased in the United Provinces on 
the basis of the population of Muttra District 

General Secretaries 

The Secretary drew the attention of the Committee to the addition made to 
Article XXIII of the Constitution by the Calcutta Congress to the effect that one 
permanent paid Secretary “shall be in charge of the office of the All India Congress 
Committee.” Earlier in the Article it is stated that the “General Secretaries shall 
be in charge of the office of the All India Congress Committee.” The Committee 
was of opinion that the repetition of the same language in this Article .was clearly 
due to an oversight in drafting but the meaning was quite clear. The General 
Secretaries were fully responsible and were in charge of the office of the All India 
Congress Committee. Subject to this the permanent paid Secretary was in charge 
of the office. 

It was decided to adjourn, the meeting and to hold the next meeting of the 
CommKtee about the middle of February on a date to be fixed by the President in 
consultation with Mahatma Gandhi. 

NEW DELm-'llIh dt im FEBRUARY 1929 

CongiwM Organiiation 

Resolffed that the Secretary do arrange for an auditor or auditors io visit the 
offices of the Provincial Congress Committee, to examine and audit their accounts 
and, where necessary, the accounts of District Congress Committees under their 
jurisdiction. 
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Pesolved further that the Secretary, or such inspector as the Secretary may 
appoint, do visit the Provincial Committee offices and examine the present condition 
of the Oongfress organisation and make such recommendations to the Committees 
concerned for the strengthening and improvement of the organisation as he may 
consider necessary ; also to make a report of the inspection and the recommenda- 
tions made, to the Working Committee. 

Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

The following scheme for the boycott of foreign cloth was adopted : 

1. Congress organisations should call for volunteers, men and women, to go 
from door to door in every town and village having a Congress Committee and 
collect foreign cloth in the possession of the householdeis and deliver or receive 
orders for khadi required by such householders. 

2. All khadi so supplied should bear the stamp of the All India Spinners* Asso- 
ciation and prices should be distinctly marked on them. 

3. Voluntary preachers should be called for to popularise the use of khadi and 
to advocate complete boycott of foreign cloth. 

Note : Volunteers and preachers should know genuine from spurious khadi. 

4. Foreign cloth collected should be publicly burnt wherever possible. 

5. Foreign cjoth dealers should be individually visited with a view to enlisting 
their help and inducing them to stop further purchase of foreign cloth and to cancel 
all cancellable orders. 

6. Picketting foreign cloth shops may be undertaken wherever possible and 
where there is no danger of violence being committed by Congress pickets, the 
latier being reliable and seasoned volunteers. 

7 * All units should regularly report to the Central Office details of work done 
in terms of the foregoing and the latter should circulate to the press for publication 
a weekly digest of progress made. 

8. Help and co-operation of all political, industrial, labour and other organisa- 
tions should be solicited in the boycott campaign. 

The All India Spinners' Association riiould be asked to fornisb the Central 
Office with a list of places adiere genuine khadi is available and to open storea where 
there is a demand khadi 

10. A Comcnittee csdbed Foreign Cloth Boycott Conunittee siioidd be formed 
ai^ entrusted with an* initial fond with pow er to collect moce foods. The Com- 
mittee should be under obligaitkm to publish dni^ audited stateam ts of iocome 
and expenditure every quarter. 

11. The Coimuitiee proposed in pengrapb 10 sfaouid pnbBsb and disiribM 
bfoedcast kaffets showbre the oeceasitT nnd posstbilhy of boycott, giving foil details 
as to the method of achievriig it by iud iv idnals. 

12. Reabliitioiis shooiLd be moi^ in die Provhicial Legidatiro as weH as the 
Central, calling upon their fespecthre Go vern me n ts to make aD their cloth nurdiases 
in khadi hrespeaeve of its so called costfincss. Rcsotat i on s riiogid also be moved 
demanding n fuoktbitive duty on insports of foreign cloth. 

The Foreign Qbcfa Boycott Coomiictee reforred to in pamgiapii 10 to consiet of 
Mr. M. K. Gnndht (Chahnnao), Fanffit Morilal Nehru, Wodit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, Maolana Abut Kalam Asad, Dr. M. A. Ansars and Jawahaiiat Nehm with 
power to co-opt. Resolved that a grant of Rs. 5,000 be made to this Gommlttee. 

In order to secure the follett measose of support from all classes and grades of 
people for the Constiintion whids has ‘-beeii adopted by the AH Farties OonvcAition 
and the Coogress, and to give practical eflbct to die resolutions psised bf die 
Congress, die Oommittee* recommends die fbllowtiw programtiie to the oobotry 
and trusts that representatives of all poKtical parties win unite in carrying in out ; 

On Sunday die lotb March, igep iu the afternoon a Swaraj procession dmidd be 
teken out through towns, ville^ and in the evening a poolic needugdioiildbe 
held at which'the foQowtng reeohulmi hbaald be peseed : 

^RsMlsfldthattheresideotsoffhiscirafBr village) in paUic meeting esramMsd 
give muted myrass io n toth^ codvictm that national honov aadnunonaliatcfest 
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imperatively demand that the system of Government existing in this country should 
be replaced forthwith by the Constitution recommended by the All Parties Committee 
and approved by .the Indian National Congress.** 

On Sunday March 17th and thereafter on the ist Sunday of every month special 
attention should be paid to the prbpaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth and 
khadi should be hawked. 

On Sunday March 24th and thereafter on the second Sunday of every month a 
special effort should be made to carry on propaganda in favour of total prohibition 
of intoxicating drugs and drinks. 

On Sunday March 31st and thereafter on the third Sunday of every month 
wrtutling matches, drill, lathi play and other national sports should be held in which 
all classes and communities should be invited and induced to participate. 

Disciplinary Action Against Mr. Ranga Iyer 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Congress Party in the Assembly 
removing the name of Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer from the roll of memSers of the Party 
for his persistent attempt to bring the Congress Party and its leader into ridicule 
and contempt. The Committee was of opinion that in vit-.v of his conduct, and 
further in view of the speeches he made in the Assembly on the 41 h and r3rh Feb- 
ruary, after notice was served on him to show cause why discii>lin iry action should 
not be taken against him on the charge of misconiluct, Mr. Rang.i Iyer had clearly 
broken the pledge he gave at the time of election. The Coininitiee therefore called 
upon Mr. Ranga Iyer to resign his seat in the Assembly. 

DitcipliflMy Action Against Mr. Acharya 

Resolved that in view of Mr. M. K. Acharya s refusal to resign from his seat in 
the Assembly in spite of his having acted contrary to his pledge and having been 
called upon to resign by the Working Committee, Mr. Acharya be disqualified from 
being made a Congress candidate at any future election until he m.ikes satisfactory 
amends. Further that in case Mr. Acharya persists in his refusal to resign he be 
called upon to satisfy the President of the All India Congress Committee within a 
fortnight why the Working Committee should not advise all Congress Committees 
not to elect him to any office in the Congress organisation or as a delegate to the 
Congress or a provincial conference. 

C P. Marathi P. C. C. 

Dr. Moonje being aggrieved over the action of the Working Committee regarding 
the disputes about the C P. Marathi Provincial Congress Committee asked the 
Working Committee to reopen the qL.''s’ion on the ground that his side was not 
heard. The Committee having heard him appealed to Dr. Moonje not to disturb 
the status quo for the current year. Dr. Moonje agreed to this. It was resolved that 
the next year*s elections be held under proper supervision to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

DELHI~- 37 th d- 28 th MARCH 1929 

Bail and Defence in Trials 

The question having arisen out of the recent trial of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress workers in Bengal in connection with the burning of foreign cloth as to 
the duty of the people affected in the matter of giving bail and being represented by 
counsel, the Working Committee suggests the following for general guidance : — 

(i) There should be no civil disobedience in the prosecution of the boycott 
campaign except when without civil disobedience the campaign is brought to a 
standstill. (2) Until civil disobedience is commenced individuals arrested may offer 
bail and defend themselves. 

Arrests of Labour Leaders 

The Working Committee strongly disapproves of the wholesale arrests* of labour 
leaders and workers including several members of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and the large number of house-searches all over the country. The Committee 
strongly condemns the method adopted by the authorities of bringing the accused 
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from all parts of the country to one place, and that too an out of the way place like 
Meerut, where they will be deprived of facilities and privileges which are open to 
such accused in presidency towns, to which the great majority of the^ accused belong. 

These arrests and searches as well as the persistence .of th*e Government in 
proceeding with the Public Sifety Bill and the- Trades Disputes Bill in spite of 
determined and widespread popular opposition consntute an attack on the nationalist 
movement in the country and a serious menace to the labour movement. 

SyL 8ambaiiiurti*s Convinction 

Having perused the report published in the press of the judgment delivere i in 
the case against Syt. Sambamnrti, a member of tl.e Working Committee, the Com- 
mittee is emphatically of opinion that there is nothing in the speeches quoted in the 
judgment that many prominent Congressmen have not repeated on public platfoims. 
The Committee therefore congratulates Syt. Sainbamurti on having been singled out 
by the authorities for the honour of a prosecution. 

Prohibition Scheme 
» 

The following scheme for the prohibition campaign prepared by Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachariar was approved : — 

(1) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall appoint a Prohibition Sub- 
Committee or put a single person in charge in order to prosecute the Anti-Drink- 
and-Drug campaign in the pr vince, and set aside sufficient funds for the purpose. 

(2) The Sub-Committee or member in charge in each province shall call for 
honorary workers who are willing to organise the campaign for prohibition in the 
taluqa. The Provincial Sub-Committee shall thereupon select from these one worker 
for each Taluq, provided that the sub-committee shall have power to change the 
secretary if it deems necessary. 

(3) The organising secretary of each taluq shall proceed to form |anti-drink sabhas 
in as many towns and villages of the Taluq as possible, enrolling as members all 
persons sympathising with the object (viz.) the eradication of the drink and drug evil 
and the enactment of laws for total prohibition. Members of these sabhas need not 
be members of any Congress Committee or habitual wearers of khadi. 

(4) Attached to every such anti-drink sabha and subject to its control shall be 
organised a volunteer corps into which shall be enrolled men and women ready to 
render honorary active service strictly adhering to the principle of non-violence and 
carrying out the instructions issued from time to time by the provincial sub-committee 

and the taluq secretary. , - x „ u 

(0 On the second Sunday of every month meetings and processions shall be 
organised against the use of intoxicating drugs aud drinks and demanding total pro- 

^ ( 6 )" Besides the holding of the above monthly meetings it will be the duty of 
primaW organisations and the taluq secretary to hold as many gatherings as possible 
in their respective areas and organise village to village and house to house visits 
for combating the evil within their jurisdiction. 

(7^ Anti-drink sabhas and Congress Committees shall organise wherever possible 
healihy counter attractions at such places and hours as may be suitable in order to 

divert people from the drink habit. u n u 1 • 1 r r 

( 8 ) At each anti-drmk meeting, pledges shall be taken m solemn form from 
dll persons promising to abstain from alcoholic drinks and drugs. 

(o) Sabhas may, after obtaining the sanction of the provincial sub-coftimittee 
organise peaceful pickeiting of liquor and drug shops wherever the same may be 
usefully done by their volunteers 

(10) Sabhas shall exercise their influence to prevent ^■'ndholdersiand lessees from 
letting out tneir trees for tapping for manufacture of intoxicating drinks. 

(i i) Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding at auction sales for the right to 

vend drinks*and drugs. ^ 111 in 

(12) On or before the third Sunday of every month each taluq secretary shall 
gather info* maiion and send to thtf provincial sub committee a brief report of the 
meetings held on the Sunday preceding and other work done during the previous 
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month in his taluq. The provincial sub-committee shall consolidate these reports 
and send them to th<‘ Working Committee and to the press for publication. 

(13) Written pledges shall be taken from voters and citizens supporting total 
prohibition in thq following form with names anJ full addresses legibly written ; 

**I hereby pledge myself to suppott the enactment of laws for the total prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs as indispensable for the moral, economic and social 
welfare and progress of our country. I further declare that in any election to local 
bodies and provincial and all-India Legislative bodies I shall not vote for or support 
any candidate who has not signed the pledge in support of total prohibition** 

Suitable books for taking these pledges shall be distributed by provincial com- 
mittees. 

^4) The provincial sub-committee may appoint a district prohibition secretary 
when the amount of work within the district calls for such appointment. 

(15) If and when elections to the Legislative Councils and Assemblies are held 
and^Congressmen participate in them the introduction and active promotion of total 
prohibition shall be marie a part of the election pledge, of Congress candidates. 

It was resolved that a Cen ral Committee consisting of Mr. C. Rajagbpalichariar, 
(Convener), Dr. Ansari, B ibu Rajenira Prasad and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel be formed 
to give effect to this scheme. Resolved fui ther that a sum of Rs. 500 per mensein 
for the next nine months be sanctioned for prohibition work and Mr. Rajagopal- 
achariar be requested to send a monthly progress report. 

Untouchability Commiftlee 

In view of Mr. C. Rajagopilachariar*s inability to take charge of untouchability 
work it was resolved that a Committee consisting of Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, Convener, 
Pc. Madan Mohan Malaviyi and such ocher persons as Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj might 
nominate be constitu'^ed to take steps for the removal of untouchabifity. Resolved 
further that a sum of Rs. 2on per month be sanctioned for office expenses of this 
Committee and Mr. Jamnalal ^jaj be requested to send a progress report of work 
time to time. 


The Ail India Congress Committee 

BOMBA Y- 24 th S 25 th MAY 1929 

The proceedings of the All -India Congress Committee commenced at Bombay 
on the 24th May 1929 and continued till the next d.ay. About 70 members were present 
in all. Bengal was represented only by one delegate, Mr. Aftab Ali. The other 
provinces were fairly represented. 

The largest number of delegates arrived from Tamil Nadu and Andhra Desa, 
owing to the keen interest there in regard to the Tamil Nadu proposals regarding 
acceptance of office. Delegates from these two provinces took a major part in the 
day's proceedings ; and though the resolutions were considered to be non-contro- 
yersial still there were speeches, points of order, interruptions, demands for polls, etc,, 
in plenty, showing that there was .1 suppressed state of excitenient due to the 
apprehension as to what to morrow would b»‘ing in regard to the Tamil Nadu 
proposals. Every resolution was viewed from the point of view of its likely reactions 
in the event of the controversy over the acceptance of office reaching an acrte 
stage. 

Prominent amongst those present were Dr. Ansari, Mr. Jamn?'al Bajaj, Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Messrs. C. Rajagopalachariar, Gangadhara Rao Oeshpande, 
Kelkar, Moonji, Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Rang.iswiml Iyengar, Sri Prakash, Sirdar 
Sardul Singh, Pandit Mal aviya and others. Distinguished visits included Mr. 
Chincamani, Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Natarajan. 


5 
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On the motion of Pandit Jainraharlal Nehru, the Conamittee recorded the minutes 

the proceedings of the Calcutta session of the All-India Congress Committee 
as also of the Working Committee. 

2o Reports 

The Secretaiy next placed before the Committee his report on the inspection 
and audit of P. c. cs. as well as the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee's Report. 
In the course of the report the Secretary said : — 

“^e Working Committee at its meeting held on 17th February in Delhi directed 
the General Secretary to arrange for the audit and inspection of all Provincial 
Congress Committee offices. So far the Burma, Delhi, the Punjab, Bengal, Behar, 
United Provinces, Bombay and Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committees have 
been inspected. 

**Gandhiji was good enough to agree to inspect Andhra, Utkal and Tamil Nadu 
also. The Andhra Provincial Congress Committee however asked for an extension 
of time to Junej, on the plea that their workers were too busy in making arrange- 
ments for Gandhiji's tour to supply the information required. In regard to Utkal 
Gandhiji states that he has failed to get any satisfaction. No report of inspec- 
tion of the other provinces has so far been received. 

“The Ajmere Provincial Congress Committee was superseded by the Working 
Committee early in January, and a sub-committee consisting of Mr. Girdarlal and 
Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was appointed to supervise the fresh elections. The audits 
of the accounts of the C. P. Hindustani, C. P. Marathi, the Punjab, Behar and United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committees have so far taken place. Aimere was 
visited by our auditor ; but owing to the new elections and the fact that all old books 
and papers had been locked up by* the sub-committee in charge, no auditing could 
be done. 

“Delhi was also visited by our auditor, but he found nothing to audit. The old 
accounts book of the Provincial Congress Committee had apparently disappeared 
in the process of handing over charge at the beginning of the new year to the new 
office-bearers, and each party cast responsibility for the loss on the other. 

Berar was going to be visited by the auditor when a telegram from the Secretary, 
Provincial Congress Committee, requesting postponement of the visit, stopped the 
auditor. 

“From the reports already received it is clear that, except in some major provinces, 
such as Bengal, Gujarat, the Punjab, Bombay, United Provinces, Tamil Nadu and 
Behar, no proper office is kept and that the Provincial Congress Committees have 
little control over the District Committees. In Assam, there is no proper Congress 
organisation. 

“Reports about the C. P. Hindustani and C. P. Marathi Committees reveal a 
deplorable state of affiiirs. The C. P. Marathi Committee is a new one ; and 
owing to a longstanding conflict with another group in the province, it had practically 
to start afresh. There is no reason why its house should not be kept in order 
and proper account books maintained. The C. P Hindustani Provincial Committee 
has no office or fixed abode. 

“The desire of some Provincial Congress Committees to have the inspections and 
audits postponed in itself shows that there is an element of chaos and that an 
inspection is not welcomed. 

“As full reports of inspection and audit have not yet been received from all pro- 
vinces, it is not possible to draw up a comprehensive report of those inspected and 
audited It might be said that Bombay, Bengal, Behar, Burma, the Punjab, United 
Provinces, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu are &nctioning as proper offices ; but this does 
not mean that the Congress organisation in all these provinces is good. In the 
Punjab, although the central office functions properly, the districts are badly, and 
in some cases not at all oiganised. In Burma the organisation consists of a number 
of In Hans only. Bombay is a diadow of its former self and has a very small 
number of members. Aaum, C. P. Hindustani, C. P. Marathi, Vital and 
Kerala are very badtwud. The North-West Frontier Province is also back- 
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ward : Irat it is a province which has to &ce some unusual difficulties and should 
not be judged harshly. 

**Kamatak is at any rate prompt in sending reports to the All-India Conmss 
Committee office*: but this province and some other provinces have so far not been 
inspected. The Secrelaiy has noticed however that lack of organisation and the 
presence of chaotic conditions are largely the legacy of past years, and an earnest 
effort is being made in some provinces at least to put the organisation on a stable 
and orderly basis. 

“The Congress auditors Messrs. Dalai and Shah recommend that a uniform sys- 
tern of keeping accounts be introduced in all provincial offices and even in the district 
offices. The Secretary commends this proposal strongly to the All-India Congress- 
Committee 

“The state of provincial offices being far from satisfactoiy, the state of some of the 
district offices must necessarily be worse. Our auditors tried to inspect the books 
of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee ; but the Secretarv did not show them 
to him on the plea that his son had the key of the room, and he bad gone out. An 
attempt to inspect the Nagpur Town Committee also ended in a failure. 

“In the United Provinces, which has 46 districts, probably a larger number thw 
any other province, the Provincial Congress Committee is having inspections m 
each one of its District Committees. This example might be followed by all the 
Provincal Congress Committees, and competent Inspectors and qualided auditors 
paid where necessary, should be made to visit every district head- quarters. 

In spite of repeated endeavours, the All-India Congress Committee office has not 
received the foil membership figures from all the provinces. ^ The Provincial Congress 
Committee offices have to face the difficulty of not receiving regular reports from 
their subordinate committees. ^ , v v 

“The following provinces have supplied information of this year's membermip ; 


30,948, Bombay 1,3 10, Burma 800, Gujerat 500, Karnatak 800, Kerala 90, Maharath 
tra 1,410, Punjab 731, Sind 1,336, United Provinces 6,00a The Ajinere figure is a 
very satisfactory one. Its size is due to the fact that new elections are Iwing run on 
a party basis, and each party is trying its utmost to enrol members. The full 
membership fees from Ajmere amounting to Rs. 3,648-8 have been deposits at 
the All-India Congress C'^ommittce office. The United Provinces figure is probably 
below the actual number of members. The figure is going up as repwts received 
from the districts show. Bihar is good, and first in the race for membership, its 
star district is Champaran. The Bombay figures are for three districts only, the 
remaining nine districts not having reported. Other provinces Mve cither not sent 
reports or have given the last year’s membership figures. Obviously there arc a 
considerable num^r of members in their provinces. r v 1 * 

“The following provinces have given the membership figures for the last year . 
Bengal 35,500, Karnatak, 4796, Delhi 789, and Tamil Nadu, 8,000. 

‘The fact that a Provincial Congress Committee cannot supply this yMrs 
bersbip figures, even in the month of May, docs not stand to its credit. Its organi- 
sation must be in a bad way, if it has not got »his information. . r — 

“The All-India Congress Committee fixed 38th February as the last day for pay- 
ment of annual contributions of Provincial Congress Committees ; and in or<wr to 
ensure prompt payment, left the amount to be fixed by them. In s^te of this 
of goodwill and generosity on the part of the All-lndia Congress Committee, ma^ 
of the Provincial Congress Committees have failed to pay up, and many that have 
paid have given ridiculously small sums. The following sums have been *5®®*^*® * 
Bombay 1,000, Gujerat 500, United Provinces 300, Bihar Utkal 105, Karnamk 
100, Punjabioo, Tamil Nadu 100, C. P. Hindustani loa North WMtern Fi^er 
50, Maharashtra 50, Sind 50, Berar 50 and Kerala 35. Thus one of the p<^t 
fwovinces Utkal, has paid more than Tamil Nadu or the Pun^ or Maharash^. 
The provinces that have not so far paid their contributions are Andhra, iUo^Mogm 
Burma, C. P. Marathi and Delhi. It is for the All-Indm Congress Coin m itt^ to 
consider whether these defoulting provinces have the right to Knd their rem^erot- 
ativestothe All-India Congress Committee so long as they have not paid ineir 
anmtal contribution. 
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**Article 9 of the con<«titution, which appears to be a mandatory resolution of 
the Congress, calling upon all Congressmen to contribute a portion of their incomes, 
has not met with satisfactory response so far. A number of Congressmen are cer- 
tainly paying their quota regularly, and a list ‘of all such will be published by the 
AlMndia Congress Committee Office. A large number, however, take refuge under 
various excuses, to the effect that they are already paying something for national 
work. Many other Congressmen evidently prefer giving money directly to individuals 
doing Congress work, rather than giving it to Congress Committees. This is an 
unhealthy practice which gives needless importance to the personal element.** 

3. Contributions Written off 

The Committee then authorised the General Secretary to write off vari ^us sums 
in the books of the All India Congress Committee due from the various Provincial 
Congress Committees as their quota of contribution to the Central Fund outs of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund collections n^ade by them in 1921. 

Pandit Jawaharhl said that collections of these sums was impossible, and it was 
proposed to write off these sums so that the Congress executive might start with a 
view to enforce strict observance of the rules in the future. 

4. Resignation of Treasurer 

Pandit Jawaharlal next read a letter from Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta, resigning 
the Treasurership on the ground of foreign travel. It was decided to defer the 
acceptance of the resignation and filling up of the vacancy till the next day, to enable 
the Working Committee to consider the question in the meanwhile. 

5. Vacancy in Working Committee 

Pandit Motilal next intimated that, following the convention of appointing an 
acting member to officiate for a member in prison, he proposed to commend to the 
Committee to appoint Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya as an acting member of the 
Congress Working Committee in the place of Mr. Sambamurti in prison. 

The Committee carried the motion with acclamation. 

6. Tribute to Mr. Saklatwala 

After formal business was transacted, the Committee adopted the following 
resolution: — “Notwithstanding the fundamental differences in policy and opinion 
between the Congress and Mr. Saklatwala, and without committing itself to his 
Communist policy, the Committee expresses its admiration for the brave and plucky 
fight which Mr. Saklatwala is putting up against exploitation and imperialism in the 
face of over-whelming odds, and wishes him a successful Parliamentary campaign.** 

7. Disciplinary Rules 

The Committee neKt considered the resolution recommended by the Conmss 
Working Committee regarding disciplinary measures. Pandit Jawaharlal moved the 
resolution formally, and Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj seconded it. 

The resolution ran as follows : — 

“The AlMndia Congress Committee shall have power to take disciplinary action 
against,(i) any Committee of the Congress which dclilierately acts against the declared 
policy of the Congress, (ii) any office-bearer of the Congress Committee who deliber- 
ately acts against the declared policy of the Congress and (iii) any member of the 
Congress Committee who is shown, to the satisfaction of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee or its Working Committee, to have been responsible for the embezzlement or 
gross mismanagement of public funds, or to have broken the pledge given to the 
All-India Congress Committee or any Committee appointed by it. 

“In the case of a Committee of the Congress the disciplinary action may be the 
supersession of such a committee and fresh elections. In the case of an office- 
bearer the disciplinary action may be his retirement from the office, and fixation of a 
period during which he cannot seek election for an office in a committee of the 
Congress. 

“In the case of a member of the Congress Committee found to have offended in 
the manner mentioned above the disciplinary action may be a disqualification for a 
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stated period from standinjr for election for any office in a Congress Committee 
or as a delegate to the sessions of the National Congress or the Provincial Con* 
Terence or as a Congress candidate for election to the Legislatures. 

“Provided thdt no such disciplinary action may be taken without an opportunity 
being given to the committee or the individual concerned to state its or his case and 
answer such charges as are made before the All-India Congress Committee or its 
Working Committee in accordance with rules made by the Working Committee in 
this behalf. 

“Provided further that when the All-India Congress Committee is not sitting, 
the Working Committee may take cognisance of all urgent cases requiring discipli- 
Yiar^. action, and shall act on behalf of the All India Congress Committee. In all 
such cases, the decision of the Working Committee must be placed before the next 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee.*’ 

Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru s lid th it the proposed rules were necessarjr. They 
only g ve specific form to the powers already inherent in the Congress Committee. 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao thought that the rules were unnecessary, and should 
be avoided in the interests of the Congress. 

Mr. Desai from Bombay said that it must be made clear that the rules did not 
imply that embezzlement would not entail criminal prosecution. 

8. Disciplinary Powers of P. C. Cs. 

Mr. Viswanathan moved an amendment that the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees should have authority to exercise similar disciplinary powers. The following 
is the text of his amendment : — 

“The Provincial Congress Committees shall also have the power to take 
disciplinary action against their Subordinate Committees and office-bearers and mem- 
bers of Congress Committee. In all such cases the nrocedure laid down by the Working 
Committee should be adhered to.” 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Syeed, from Tamil Nadu, suspected that the rules were 
the result of a sinister conspiracy (cries of “hear, here.** and laughter) when 
disciplinary action had already been taken against the Ajmer province who had 
framed definite rules. He suggested that the matter be referred to a big committee. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed was supported by Mr. Kulandai from Tamil Nadu. 

Mr. Tirumal Rao from Andhra welcomed the proposed rules. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar said that the rules should be referred to the Provincial 
Ck)mmittees for their opinions. 

Mr. Aftab Ali, from Bengal, complained that the rules did not contemplate 
disciplinary action against the Congress members of the Legislatures who acted 
against the declared policy of the Congress, ns when the Congress members in the 
Assembly supported the reference of the Trades Disputes Bill to a Select Committee, 
although the Congress mandate was quite definite to oppose it wholly. 

Mr. Annamalai Pillai, from Tamil Nadu, made a speech in Tamil, to the 
confusion of the meeting, suggesting that no disciplinary action should be taken 
except on the recommendation of the provincial committee concerned. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao (Andhra) proposed that one other disqualification on an 
intmnsigient member should be disqualification to stand as a candidate for the 
legislatures on the Congress ticket 

The proposal was agreed to on bebalf of the Working Committee. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah proposed that action should be taken in accordance 
with the rules and regulations to be foimed in tha»^ behalf. 

This suggestion was also accepted on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that Mr Aftab Ali*s suggestion was covered 
by the terms of the rules proposed. The suggestion that disciplinary rules were 
part of a sinister conspiracy because of certain recent developments was unfounded, 
because this was included in the agenda long ago as a result of certain difficulties 
experienced by the Working Committee about 4 months back. 

Mr. Aftab Ali moved an amendment that disciplinary action should also y 
Against the Congress members of (he legislatures who went against the CoQgress 
policy. • 

Pandit Motilal explained that this amendment if carried would introduce 
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complications. Each Cong^ress Council party had its ova rules and leader ; and 
It should not be open to any member to say that he would not carry out the ma^ate 
of his immediate leader because his leader's interpretation of the Congress policy 
was wrong. Every soldier roust learn to obey his immediate superior ; otherwise^ 
no army could fight. The Congress might call to account the leader of the Congress 
Council party pr the party as a whole ; but it must not encourage disobedience of 
members of the council parties by taking advantage of the clause as proposed by 
Mr. Aftab Ali. He had such an experience some months ago when the instructions 
issued by the Conmss Committee were disobeyed by the members ^ the Assemb- 
ly on the ground that the same contravened the Congress policy. Such a thing 
roust not recur again. 

Mr. Afiab All's amendment was declared lost for want of a seconder. 

To a question by Mr. Soman from Maharashtra Pandit Motilal said that the 
proposed rules had nothing to do with the question of Provincial Autonomy raised 
by Tamil Nadu. 

Several interruptions were made at this stage, some of the members putting 
questions as to how the rules would work under certain circumstances. 

The Pandit said he could not answer hypothetical questions, and that it would be 
for the Working Committee to decide on each case as it arose. 

Motion Carried 

The resolution was put to vote, and declared carried. 

On Munshi Mirsa Ahmed, a Muslim member from Bombay, demanding a poll, 
the Pandit ^ve a re-count which resulted in 41 votes for and 29 against the motion. 

The majority of the Tamil Nadu delegates and Maharashtra delegates voted 
against the disciplinary rules. The delegates from the other provinces mostly 
voted for the rules. 

Pandit Motilal severely commented on the manner in which the Muslim member 
from Bombay behaved in asking for a poll. The Pandit remarked that the member 
must remember that he was not on the stage. "I ask the House not to encourage 
such conduct by laughter. I want decorum in the House," The Pandit declared. 

9. Provincial Committees* f|iiola 

The Committee next considered the resolution that 

*In the event of a P C. C. not paying its annual contribution under Art IX of the 
Constitution to the A. I. C. C. within the date fixed by the latter, the A. I. C. C. mem- 
bers representing the defaulting provinces maybe debarred by the Working Committee 
from participating in meetings of the Committee till such contribution is paid." 

There was a considerable discussion, objections emanating firom Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra delegates, on the ground that the proposal would be a great hardship 
on the members of the All-India Committee who would be punished for the sins of 
their Provincial Committees. 

Mr. Haisarvothama Rao, Mr. Kolandi, Mr. Kandaswami Chetti and others spoke 
against the resolution while on the suggestion of Mr. Viswanathan, the words 
"shall be debarred*' were amended into "may be debarred." The resolution was put to 
vote and resulted in the carrying of the resolution by 41 to 33 votes. 

*0. Preparation of Budfat 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved that "a budget be prepared by the Working 
Committee of the expenditure and income of the All-India Congress Committee for 
the latter's approval each year not later than May." 

The mover said that the resolution was quite non-controversial. The budget propos- 
ed by him was required in order that the members of the A. 1 . C. C. might lenow how 
the Woriring Committee was spending money, whether, for instance, it was spending 
it on Indian students in Germany or some such work. He was not pardcubff about 
the date for the preparation of the budaet 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru explained now preparing a budget in May would be 
tnconventent. 

The meeting agreed to the resolution without the words "not later fiian Ma/* 

11. Gmifms Maanal 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaxainayya next pit^posed diat "a Oonfsesa Manual ihoold be 
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airfiwMirii^ embodying anthoritAthre chapters on the various p^ij tiraL 
adimaitmHve and colti^ problems comprised by the Swataj movement, 
the AJl-India CoMH^ Committee should incnr die necessary expenditure therefor, 
and that the wotk be entrusted to a committee/* 

Dr. Pambhi Simarnyya, moving the resohuion. dealt at lengdi wids several 
vital quMtions, swAas the army, banking and shipping on which ignocaace nrevatei 
in the villages. ^ or 

Mr. Kelkar suggested that the Congress Government should indicate its .fritir dr 
towards the lesofauion, and if it accepted it no speech was necessary bom the 
mover. 

- Pandit JawaWlal Nehru said he had already intimated to the mover that *he 
Working Committee was agreeable to the proposal. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya commended the resolution^ which he said brought 
foru^rdoaecf the most practical proposals before the meedng, and urged Umt 
whatever money might be required for preparing the manual, shoufd be uagrodginglv 
voted. 0 0 0 7 

The President said the personnel of the Committee, suggested by the resolution 
might be left to the Working Committee. 

The resolution was carried, and the A. I. C. C. adjourned for the day. 

SECOND DA 7^25 th MAY 19 2 9 
12. Indians In East Ahdcn 

When the AlMndia Congress Committee met thiis afternoon at 3 30, Mr. Oxa 
moved a resolution '^congratulating the Indians in East Africa on their friendly 
relations with East Africans, and trusting that they would continue to maintain the 
same relations, and treat the interests of the original inhabitants as superior to all 
other interests and appealing for full support to Indians in the struggle for the 
achievement of the political and economic equalk^r >Q Africa.** 

Mr. Oza observed that the principal TOjecthre of Indians in East Africa was to 
be placed on a footing of political equality with the other inhabitants of the country. 
The Indians there demanded that the preseot communal representation should be 
discarded, and a common franchise should be established. The resolution was duly 
seconded and adopted. 


13. Aceeptance of office 

Mr. S. Satyamurti moved the following statement on behalf of the Tamil Nadu Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee : 

"In view of the opposition that has been expressed strongly in the country against 
the proposal of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee for freedom to the Council 
party to accept ministerships under certain conditions, and also in view of the Viceroy's 
announcement regarding the extension of the term of the legislature, we have decided 
not to press forward the proposal though the majority of the members of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee feel keenly about it.” 

Mr. Satyamurti*s statement was received calmly by the meeting ; only Mr. 
Viswanathan wanted to know for whom Mr. Satyamurti was speaking. ^ ^ ^ 

The President said that Mr. Satyamurti was obviously speaking on behalf of the 
Tamil Nadu leaders, and urged the meeting to accept the statement in the spirit in 
which it was made. 


CONGKISSUBN AND OmaAL PARTIES 
Mr. Shalfee Mahomed said that in view of the compromise resolution he did not 
propose to move the resolution of which he 1 ^ given notice. 

Pandit Motila: : “I must make it clear that there is c®mpromiw 
You heard the statement made by Mr. Satvamurti, and I want that there should de no 

“"SnSSnS^ PmSi tsaid : shall read » you the relation rf 

Mahoa>.dhJ’gi«eii notioe, *, that the Comm^ee m«bt 

ithaabeencoiweived. The resolution of Mr. Shalfce Mahomed ren aa fsDows .- 
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^In view of the disciplinary resolution passed yesterday this Committee do take 
such discipKnary action as may be feasible in the circumstances against Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the President, for having attended the Viceregal tea party at Delhi, 
and against Pandit Malaviya ftir having organised a tea party to the Viceroy in spite 
of the Congress ban on such functions.** 

Pandit Motilal after reading the resolution said : **I only want to say that all the 
statements of facts made in this resolution are untrue. There are three assertions, first, 
that there was a tea party to the Viceroy, and I attended it. It is not true. ^ It is 
equally untrue that Pandit Malaviya organised a party to th^ Viceroy, and I maintain 
that there is no b.an under the Congress rules on such functions as 1 have attended.'* 

14. Social and Economic Chantos 

Mr. Sri Prakash next moved the following resolution recommended by the U. P. 
Congress Conference : — 

**This Conference recommends to the AlMndia Congress Committee that, in the 
opinion of this Conference, the great poverty and misery of the Indian people are 
due not only to the foreign exploitation in India, but also to the economic structure 
of society which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation may continue. In 
order therefore to remove this poverty and misery, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indian masses, it is essential to make revolutionary changes in the present 
economic and bocial structure of societY, and to remove the gross inequalities, 
provision should be made for providing a living wage for every worker, to tax heavily 
all unearned income, to supply adequate land to the peasants, and to protect them 
from the interference of aU middlemen.** 

Mr. Sri Prakash said diat the resolution was self-explanatory. The masses wanted 
to know what Swaraj meant to them. Unless Swaraj meant contentment and 
prosperitv to the masses it had no significance to them. 

Mr. Viswanathan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved for the deletion of the words ‘‘provision should be 
made for providing a living wage for every worker, to tax heavily all unearned 
income, to supply adequate land to the peasants, and to protect them from the inter- 
ference of all middlemen". Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that,- while the Committee 
might endorse the principles, it was not necessary to stand committed to the details. 

On the amendment of Mr. Ramdas being put to vote it resulted in a tie of i6 
against i6 votes. A second count of votes again resulted in a tie of 23 to 23 votes. 
Ine third coun resulted in 25 votes for the amendment, and 23 votes against. 

The resolution as amended was carried nem con, 

15. Extension of Life of Legislature 

Pandit Motilal next made the following statement : — 

“The announcement made by the Uovernor-General in regard to the extension 
of the life of the Assembly published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
yesterday is very important and calls for a definite action on the part of the 
AlMndia Congress Committee. There are however certain facts which it is 
necessary for the All-India Congress Committee to know before it can decide 
on the action to be taken. I feel that I must not disclose the focts without making a 
reference to the Governor-General, who is personally concerned. I have telegraimed 
to the Governor-General and on receipt of his reply, I will issue a statement to the 
press. As however, another meeting of the All-India Congress Committee cannot 
be held immediately after the receipt of the reply and as prompt action is necessary 
a resolution will be placed before the Committee giving full power to the Working 
Committee to deal with the situation as it develops." 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved the following resolution 

“This Committee having beard the important pronouncement from the President 
regarding the communique 'of the Governor-General extending the life of the 
Legislative Assembly realises the fgpmty of the situation and in order to enable 
the coun^ promptly to toke such action as may be necessary to 'meet the exigencies 
of the sttkJition, authorises the Working Committee to adopt luch measures as it 
may consider fit in the interests of the country as regards the action to be taken by 
the members of the Congress Party in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils.** 
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As Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar stood up to move the resolution, Mr Kulandai 
from Tamil Nadu objected that the speaker had not been returned from Tamil Nadu 

Pandit Motilil overruled the objection. 

Mr. Rangaswarni Iyengar said that the resolution needed no elaborate elucidation 
The Governor-Generars announcement was a serious deprivation of the rights of the 
electorates to give their verdict, as ah.) of the rights of the legislatures, which desired 
to record their opinion on the que tion. As prompt action was necessary the 
Working Committee should be given full powers. ’ 

Dr. Ansari seconded the resolution. 

Pandit Motilal briedy commended the resolution to die Committee. 

Mr. Sri Prakash from U. P. opposed the resolution. He aaid he legarded all 
elections as evil. He referred to the differences which arose at the time 4if each 
election, as also his own defeat in the last election. 

Pandit Motilal said that references to the old differences between ^No-chaimrs’ 
and ‘Pro-changers* as also the speaker's personal case, were irrelevant. 

Mr. Sri Prakash observed : With all deference to Pandit Motil^ I oppo e the 
resolution, on the main ground that the All-India Congress Ommittee should 
certainly maintain an attitude of indifference to ^^ceregal pronouncements. 

Mr. Viswanathan wanted to move an amendment, but Pandit Motilal ruled dut 
the time for moving the amendment was long past. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao said that the resolution was in strict accordance with 
the spirit of the Congress Constitution and the Working Committee had always 
full powers. 

At this stage, Mahatma Gandhi entered the hall and received a tremendous ovation. 

Mr. Rangaswami lyenger's resolution was then put to vote and carried by 30 to 
11 votes. 


16 . Repression and Congross Roorganisations 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved amidst cheers the resolution relating to the recons- 
truction of the Congress organisations. The Mahatma's resolution ran as follows 

**In view of the campaign of repression which the British Government is carrying 
on all over the country, as evidenced by the conviction of Mr. Sambamurthi, a member 
of the Working Committee, and many other national workers ; the wholesale arrests 
and barbarous treatment of the members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
the Labour leaders and workers now awaiting trial at Meerut ; the unwarranted 
house-searches, the wanton confiscation of Pa^it Sunderlal’s “History of British 
Rule"— 

“The All India Congress Committee is of opinion that the nation should be 
prepared for efficient resistance to such methods and as it is clear^ that no 
nation-wide resistance is possible unless the whole Congress organisation is 
reconstructed on a satisfactory iMisis — 

“This Committee therefore calls upon the provincial organisations to reorganise 
their respective provinces so as to fulfil the following requirements 

“The Provincial Congress Commitees shall have, (i) not less than X P®r cent of 
the total population of their Province as original members and, (• i) not less than 50 
per cent of the districts in the province represented in the P. C. C. 

“District and Tahsil organisations shall have not less than one quarter percent of 
the population as original members. In the case of the district not less than 50 
percent of tahsils must be represented in it and in the case of the Tahsil not less 
than ten per cent of the villages within the tahsil should be represented. 

“A village organisation shall have not less than one pet cent of its population as 
original members For the Province of Bombay the original members shall not be 
less than iX per cent of the population. For the Provinces of Burma and N. W. F. 
the Working Committee shall issue such instructions as may appear to it 
reasonable after consultation with the workers in those provinces. 

“In computing the quota of each province or district the Indian States and the 
Agencies corresponding to non-regulation tracts need not be taken into account. 

6 
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"No provincial otfanisatkm will be recognised by the Committee that does not 
satisfy the teegoing test by the 31st August 1929. 

"It win be open to the Working Committee to disaffiliate any organisation that 
does M carry ont the instructions issued from time to time by the All-India Congress 
Committee or the Working Committee/* 

TEE Mahatma's Appeal 

In moving the ibsolution, Mahatma Candhi spoke in Hindi and then in English. 
He; aoid that it was a summa:^ procedure which he was adopting when he asked the 
Committee to adc^t the resolution without having circulated copies, and without giving 
tiom to consider. But the situation demanded the summary procedure. He would ask 
tbe Committro to eschew from its mind the preamble, because the preamble claiiLed 
to^ exhaustive. The principal part was the operative part. The Congress l^d 
appointed tluee Committees to organise boycott of foreign cloth, khaddar production 
and Fro^ition. The resolution before the Committee now related to the internal 
orgammtion of the Congress. If the Congress were to be an irresistible force whose 
authority would be respected it must be a strong organisation with complete co- 
ordination between its component parts. There was no such co-ordination at present. 

The propel might seem to be radical, but emergent situations demanded 
radical remedies In fact, originally the Working Committee had agreed to a more 
ladkal proposition, namely, that Provincial Committees should be abolished and 
tibat the District Committees should establish direct relations with the Central 
Committee. But where necessary changes had to be made in the constitution 
difficulties were experienced. Pandit Jawaharlal was also of opinion that the 
Committee might regret it, but he had no misgivings. The resolution put forward 
ndical proposals. The Committee should take the responsibility of the Congress 
if in its opinion the situation in the country demanded it. If the resolution was 
carried into efiect it would not then be feasible for the Viceroy to insult the country 
by extending the legislature or to insult the President of the Assembly. (Cries of 
shame.) 

The rerolution was seconded by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinivau Iyengar, in seconding Gandhi's resolution, said that he had no 
hesitation in giving his support to the resolution because he was convinced that 
if the Congress authority was to be respected the Congress must be made more 
efficient If the country had been able to susuin the enthusiasm which was 
witnessed in the years of 1921 and 1922, they would have been able to render a 
better account of themselves. Having witnessed the history of the last nine years, 
none could deny that a definite programme or action, such as was contemplated by 
the resoluti^ was necessary. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar a»ed the Committee to vote for the resolution only if there 
a determination behind it to carry it out. He was sure he had Gandhiji with 
lum when he said that Gandhiji would welcome the rejection of the resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee if that Coounittee should pass the resolution 
and then &il to fulfil it. The penalty clause of the resolution was of a severe 
character ; but it must be accept m the spirit in which it was conceived. 

The^ penalty clause was. included more to assist than to terrorise the 
provincial committees. As frr as he was concerned, Mr. Iyengar said, he stood 
there to second the resohttioa because he was determined to do his 
best to work the resohitiwn in Tamil Nadiu If he frile l, he would submit to the^ 
penaltjr clause, and retire from the Congress field. He was certain that if the 
resolution was worked whole-heartedly it would result in the disappearance of the 
unfintunate diftrences which had manifested themselves. He was certain that 
unity would prevail if what was contemplated by the Calcutta Congress resolution 
happ en^ January 1930 as they would then achieve fheir object without 

a transferor anegnuice, (Cheers.) 

'Ditve was conriderahle misuaderstanding caused among a section of the 
andience by Mr. Srinivasa Ijrepgar*s phrase 'transfer ol allegiance, ** which he 
attempted ^ remove by explaining that he used the phrase as an individuid^ and 
notasa party man. 

Pandit Madan Mohaa Malayiya declared that prepaimtioa ia terms 


of the 
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resolatioa was not connected with the idea of transference d altegiance beginning 
next year, and hoped that they would win Dominion Status without transfer of 
allegiance next year. 

A number of amendments were moved, some of them being accepted. These 
were that Delhi should be excluded from the operation of the clause relating to 
enrolment of 3 per cent of the population and that Bombay’s percentage should 
decreased to 1^ The Agency Tracts were excluded from computation of percen- 
tages. 

Mr. Lai Chand wanted the khaddar franchise to be dispensed with. 

Mahatma Gandhi explained that the khaddar franchise was no bar to canvassing 
millions of members. Besides, any changes which the workers might fed neoetttry 
might be made in anticipation of approval by the Congress. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ruled Mr. Lalchand’s amendment out of order as it soaghl 
to change the constitution and he had not been given sufficient notice ^it. 

The resolution with the accepted amendments was passed by a majority. 

17. Punjab Ropmuion 

Mr. Jamnadas Mbhata moved the last resolution noting with sorrow and indigna- 
tion the ruthless repression in the Punjab and interference with preparations for the 
Lahore Congress, and expressing satisfaction that repression had not in any way 
dainped the enthusiasm of the workers. 

The resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The A. /. C. C. was then dtseolved. 



The Indian Statutory Commission 

{Continued from Register 1928 Vbl. IL p» 160) 

The Commissioii at Lucknow 

From Delhi the Commission arrived at Agra on the 28th morning for a short 
rest. Here, as elsewhere, a hostile demonstration was made at the railway statloh 
by about 2,000 black flag processionists, while a procession of Mahomedans with a 
Union Jack flying and led by a brass band welconied the visitors and showered 
flowers on them. The party left Agra on the 29th evening and arrived at Lucknow 
on the 3oih November in the morning. 

Here, at Lucknow, for some time past the local boycott committee were planning 
measures and holding rehearsal demonstrations in order to express their disapproval 
of the visit to Lucknow of the Simon Commission. These rehearsals were held on 
four days and on all these days there were brutal attacks by the police. But the 
demonstrators refused to be cowed down by these brutalities and increased their 
demonstrations. The climax reached on the last day, that is, the 30th November, 
the day of the arrival of the Commission, when mounted and foot police displayed 
their skill with the baton and lathi on the heads and backs of well-known public 
workers of all parties and injured hundreds of Others. How the trouble arose is 
very ably expressed by Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru who was the leader of the boycott 
demonstration and who was himself wounded in the police charge. We give below 
the Pandit's statement issued to the press : — 

The Police Asseultr— Pt JtasireliaM^ SutemenI 

number of statements have been issued regarding the recent happenings in 
Lucknow. It may interest people to have a conoccted account of these incidents 
from one who was ao eye-witness to the many things that happened diere. 

It appmws diatthe antihorities there: were assured by tbmr onderliags and In- 
formers that die boycott demonstrations in Lucknow would not amount to much. 
They were Udd that Muslims would not take any pcominent part and a shgbt 
difimiKe of fpbriea in dm Boycott ComairtM^ magnified and made to appear 
as if dteio hid bsmi a split among; the boycotters. The origiiial attitude of the 
authorities was thofmqd>^ a ccornmodmAng. As soon as the news of the socaUed 
split rseohed them, ^t£f stiSened their attitude; But very soon they fibund that there 
was no split and tbtt tbs Boycott Obmmhtee was as determined and united as evec. 
And imsse^tely tbaaotbermes became more aocommodating than ever and agreed 
to a proceaskm en the afith November:. 

So fiur es the Boycott Committee was concerned, they made it clear that they 
were prepared to abide by all seasonable arrangements made bv the pcdice. It was 
not thek intentiott to seek a conflict with the police. Their whole obiect was to 
oigaaine a great demonstration agatnsi die Simon Ommissioo. 

The procession of afith Novemer was an eye-opener to the authonties. It was 
a vast procession whose numbers k wju impossible to guess. It proved condnsively 
the tremendous strength of feeling agfinst the Simon Gommission and the Govern- 
ment that was backhtg this Oommission. Nothing untoward happened during this 
procession In sphe of the vast numbers that took part in it, because the polioe 
did nothby aggressive. The. procession however made it clear to the authorities 
that t^ informants who had told them that there was not gmi^ to be much boycott 
agitation were hopelesdv in the wroim. iUid immediately there appears to have 
been a change in the attitude of ^ officials, and they seemed to have decided to try 
a litde bit oT terrorism to cow down the people. 

The first fruit of this chaqge of attkude became visible on the • 38 th when another 
procesdon was to have been lakea out from the Congress office. Notice of this 
procession and the route it was gouig to take, was sent to die police authenrities. On 
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the very evening of the procession, however, the police informed the Boycott Com- 
mittee that they would not permit the route. The Secretary of the Committee told 
the police that it was too late for them to change their plans. The procession 
therefore gathered under the Congress office. The City Magistrate, Mr. Ainuddin, 
with mounted police, came there, and spoke to Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, Secretary of 
the Committee. They went into the adjoining shed, and exchanged written notes, 
which have been published. The procession formed up It was faced by the mounted 
police. The procession had hardly proceeded a step or two when they were attacked 
by the mounted police when batons were used freely. It is untrue to say, as has been 
said in the Government communique, that the procession tried to force their way 
ufrudgh the police. Their idea was to assert their right to proceed and to stop if the 
police actually stopped them. They had in fact stopped when the charge was 
made 

It is stated in the communique that people tried to get round the Police by clim- 
bing over the railings of the Park. This is untrue. Many people did try to climb over 
the railings, but this was when the police charge was made, and they wanted to 
escape. It must be remembered that apart from the procession, there were many 
other people there, and it was 1 irgely these people who tried to escape the charge. 
The Police however pursued them on the pavements to the railings, and beat them 
there. The hoofs of the police horses were plainly visible the next day on the pave- 
ments. 

Many people on the side of the processionists were injured. Among them were 
Babu Mohanlal Saxena, Mr. Pestonji and Mr. Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants 
of India Society. 

It is stated by the Government that stones were thrown by the processionists 
on the Police and that some Police officers were injured. It is impossible for any 
one to say whether stones were thrown or not ; but it was pointed out at the time 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gwynne, that if the processionists had wanted 
to throw stones there were piles of them on the roadside. Mr Gwynne was also 
asked if he would show to any responsible member of the Boycott Committee the 
injuries which were alleged to have been caused by stone throwing. ^ But none were 
forthcoming. Mr. Gwynne stated ultimately that no obvious injuries were caused. 
Any way, inspite of rej^ated requests, none were shown. 

That night. I received a telephone message from Lucknow about the Police 
assault, and I left for Lucknow the next day. I found on arrival that there was very 
great resentment at the Police assault of the day before, and the general feeling was 
that the Boycott Committee should have no further official dealings with the 
Police authorities. There was no procession on behalf of the Committee that day,^ 
i. e., apth But a mass meeting had also been called to celebrate 1 he Lajpat Rai 
day. A mohalla meeting had also been called at Narhai, at the back of Hasratgaj. 

I went to this small meeting with Khalikuzaman Mr. Harkaranath Misra and Mr. 
Gobind Ballabh Pant. 

After the meeting was tover, it was proposed to go in a body tc the big meeting 
in Aminuddaula Park. I suggested that we should not all go in a procession, as 
there were a number of small boys present and it might not be easy to have an 
orderly procession. Our suggestion was that two or three small groups, not exceed- 
ing twelve, should go and that the rest should go individually. We further suggested 
that iin order to avmd any traffic block or any conflict with ^ the police, we should 
not go through Hazratganj which is the main European shopping quarter, but should 
proceed by unfrequented roads. ^ 

In thi course of this discussion, the Assistant Superintendent of Police came up 
tnme, and wanted to know what we were going to do and if we proposed Utong 
QBt a procession. I told him that in view of the wanton attack of the police iM «y 
pcfore we were not prepared to have any further dealings with the police.. A mtie 
later, we formed up three groups of twelve each. Two of these remained standing 
whilst the group headed by Mr. Gobind Ballabh Pant and myself wocceded tlonu 
Nawalkishore Road. We had barely started, when we were stopped by the mounted 
police and a charge was made bn this group of twelve. The road was F^^t^ ly 
empty at the time except for us and the mounted polk:e. The iMmbers of our djojjp 
received plenty of lathi blows. After a few minutes the lathi blows ceased and me 
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Deputy Commissioner appeared on the scene. It is curious that both on Ae gening 
of die 28th and on 29th when the police made an assault and used their batons, 
the Deputy Commissioner Mr Gwynne appeared on the scene like a 
tnachina immediately after the occurrence. We had a long argument with th 
Deputy Commissioner. He said that he had no objection to our proceeding in the 
manner we intended to do but that we must hive formal permission for it. we torn 

him that after the police behaviour on two occasions we were not prepared to asK 

for any formal permission. Thereupon he suggested that he would be ^ 

an oral request. But that too we were no^ prepared to mike. Ultimately, he 
said that he was prepared to treat our conversations as an oral reques. if w- 
also prepared to treat it as such. We were unable to agree to this ^ 

became entirely a matter of prestige on either side. We sat down then by the 

roadside with the mounted police barring our way. , 

Meanwhile the news of these happenings spread far and wide, 
a great deal of consternation at the mass meeting that was going on in * 

Park. There was a tendency for the audience to come in a body to us. inis s 
stopped and the meeting sent a deputation to make enquiries and report. B g 
crowds began to assemble on the Hasratganj side of the Nawalkishore • 

Ultimately, after an hour's waiting, the Deputy Comrnissioner said he 
our group to proceed • along the route we had originally decided upon. 
this was due to increasing crjwds or the triumph of reason, I do not know. 1 his 
decisioo was evidently not to the ♦aste of ihe Superintendent of Police who did n t 
likfidic Mea of official prestige suffering. However our groups 
proceed. We told the great crowd that had assembled to jgo back to the S 

by other roads which they did. Our three groups marched along preceded by the 

mounted police as a kind of guard of honour, along Hasratganj and Katse g 

The incidents of the evening had naturally attracted a gpwt deal of attenuon, 
and our little procession Which might otherwise have been unnoticed became ^ 
of triumphal march. The meeting in the park itself was an enormous gathering 
and there was very great enthusiasm. 

The Secretary ofthe Boycott Committee had asked for a pjot of 
the route to be taken by tihe Simon Commission from the station for our demoi^- 
tration. The Deputy Commissioner had rejrfied on the S9th that he woufl^^ 
no objection to giving this pAothutlhat he had already allotted it to the uep»^ 
Classes. Late at night, on the sgflh some of us went to s^ the lanch 
a^ut the station We saw the so-called depressed Classes numbering about ^ 

40 occupying two little sbamiaiias ait a great distance from the station ana 
was enough land along the mad and in front of the station to accomniodate 
six lakhs of people. We visited the depressed class people and found that the^ 

been asked to come there to witness dancing and singing from professional sing^j 

who had been brought from Cawnporc. This is locally known as the nautaA 
performance. We were told that each person who had come had been giv -n » 
2. They were also provided with ganja and charas. We talked to some ol these 
people. They knew little about the Simon Commission, and those who did 
something about them, said that they were prepared to wave black flaM, * 
they passed by. It was clear from the vacant land available that if the ueputy 
Commissioner was sincere in his offer to ghre us a go 'd site, there was no .acKO 
space. It was the easiest thing p«:*ssih1e for him to separate^ us by a hundred yards 
or so from the depressed classes, and if necessary to put policemen between us. 

There was an adjoining maidan, which though not very suitable for us, was lar 
better than the plot of land that he had allotted. The next morning the procession 
started fr-nm the Congress Office at six with black flags, etc. The procession was 
well organised, and marched in fours with ropes on either side to keep , the lines. 
Behind th'.s regular procession of a thousand and more followed large numbers ot 
other processionists in no regular array, it was a vast crowd on the march. Smaller 
procession'* went directly from the various mohallas to the station. When tM main- 
procession arrived near the open space opposite the station, it turned to the left to go 
towards the line of the rou e. They were stopped by the police and asked to go 
right to the plot which was at least a quarter of a mile away'firom the n earett pome 
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of the Simon route. I pointed out that it was ridiculous for us to congregate at this 
distance. As however we were not allowed to proceed to the left, we remained 
standing there. Part of the procession w.as allowed to march a little further ahead 
along the route, but were then stopped by the police. Here we stood for an hour 
or more. Many of the smaller processions and individuals gradually dribbled to 
the other side of the maidan near the line of the route. 

I had a short conversation with the Deputy Commissioner and pointed out that 
his allotment was grossly unfair and that there was plenty ol vacant land available 
for us in a better position. He told me gruffly however that he was not prepared 
to argue, and that his orders must be carried out. The day before the police assault 
: had appeared to be a sweetly reasonable |)erson. On the 3oih morning, there 
was little of sweetness or reasonableness in him. levidently, he felt annoyed at the 
downfall of official prestige and wanted to reinstate it by an aggressive and offensive 
behaviour. ^ So, we stoo 1 for a long time, ilie main procession in serried ranks on 
the road, with a small part of it facing the left, an 1 the crowd near the line of the 
route and odd individuals spread out over the nni ! in fo the left. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers present. Opinions vary greatly. Some 
people estimate the entire crowd at a lakh. Oiiiers give a much snriUer figure. I do 
think that the crowd could have been less than 50,000 persons, in the various open 
spaces in front of the station. Suddenly we saw a charge by the mounted police at the 
other end of the maidan. We were told subscciuently that ilicy had given five the 
minutes* notice to the party, but had as a matter of fact charge*! within a couple of 
minutes. The maidan was full of little groups of people. Tliesc were driven down 
ruthlessly by the mounted police, and beaten with lathis. Many people fell down 
and were injured by the horses. The maidan was ran e.\ tensive place and the 
mounted police had a fine chance of charging at gallop, whicli they took full 
advantage of. 

All this we saw from a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. Ultimately, the 
mounted police reached the procession. The processionists stood firm, and for a 
little while refused to budge. Even the horses were brought to a stand still by the 
solid phalanx of the processionists. The aid of the foot police was then taken, and 
ihih mounted and foot police charged with batons at the procession Quite a ptomi- 
nefnt part in the attack with lathi blows was taken by the Assistant Superintcu ients 
of Police. The procession however did not bre.ak up in spite of this ; but gradually 
receded step by step, maintaining a fair measure ( f order. Having crossed the 
road we came to the plot which had actually been allotted to us. The police charge 
however continued for another hundred yards or more. The police then stopped 
the charge and took to throwing stones, a past ime in which some of the police officers 
on foot vigorously indulged. This was a bit too much for the nerves of the jjroces- 
sion and they began to retaliate. A number of stones were thus thrown by the people 
on the side of the processionists, but immediately they were asked to dt sisi and 
stone throwing stopped on the side of the processionists. 

The procession lined up again and stood facing the mounted and 1(m>i police 
in battle array, three or four deep with a distance of lo or 15 yards separating them. 
Thus they stood. A little later, they saw in the extreme distance cars being }ushed 
away from the station which presumably contained the gallant coinmissioitei b.^ After 
some time the procession marched back in an orderly manner to liiu Congress 
office, where after a little speechifying, it dispersed. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of casualties but it is clear (hat hundreds 
of persons must have been injured though probably the really grave njurics were 
fortunately not many. One man’s life was dispaired of ami several h/"! their heads 
split open. On the police side one of the Assistant Suporintendents is hit by a 
stone on the hand. 

After the end of the procession, the stuilenis of the Lucknow University who had 
taken considerable part in it, and who were largely responsible for the (jisciphne 
and orderliness marched back to their university quarters. At one place they were ' 
pursued by the police. There was a • little argument between the two, the 
police threatening to arrest the lot. The Vice-Chancellor, however, appeared 
on the scene and damped the ardour of the police. Praciically the whole day little 
processions of students and others went about the city and held meetings in Aminud- 
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daula Park. The city observed a very line hartal. In the evening a great mast 
meeting was held at which Pandit Motilal Nehru and others spoke. 

So hr as I am concerned I have not the slightest grievance against the Government 
or the officials in Lucknow. The Boycott Committee ought to give, them honourable 
badges for the help it received owing to their stupidity in making the boycott demons- 
trations a tremendous success. Everything that* they did was from their point of 
view stupid m the extreme, and from the point of view of the boycotters extremely 
felicitous. It was painful of course to me and to others to see the extraordinarily 
callous and brutal behaviour of the police. But 1 suppose that is the price which we 
often have to pay. It was clear that on 30th. the police were out for vengeance. 
Indeed, they gloated about it afterwards, but in their stupidity they did not realise 
that they had completely played into the hands of the boycotters. They have brougnt 
the real issue before the people of the country, bereft of all sophistries and legal 
quibbles. That issue is that British rule in India means the policeman's baton ^ and 
tne bayonet. The real problem is how to overcome them. Logic and reascfi are 
unhappily lost on the baton and the bayonet. They will be overcome by the 
strength and the sanctions that the country develops. In this process of developing 
sanctions we can have no greater allies than the British officials of the kind which 
Lucknow posseses to-day." 

Official Account of Police Charge. 

The following official communique was issued dealing with the incidents of 
November 29 and the morning of November 30 : — 

“At about 2 p.m. on November 29 information was received that the Congress 
workers in Narhai was organising a procession from Narhai to Aminudoulah Park. 
No licence had been applied for, and no intimation given to the authorities regarding 
it. On ascertaining what was afoot, the authorities intimated that the procession 
could not be taken out unless a licence was obtained, and mounted police were 
brought to the spot. 

In spite of the warning, a procession started off. The mounted police barred 
the passage, and had to use force to stop it. Several persons received slight injuries. 
Shortly afterwards, the District Magistrate and the City Magistrate arrived on the 
set nee. The processionists maintained that they were not taking a procession but 
were merely proceeding in three companies of twelve men each, carrying black 
flags and singing songs, to Aminudiloulah Park. The District Magistrate held 
that this was clearly a procession and that its formation was such as to attract an 
ever-increasing number of followers as it passed. Even so, he wished to help the 
demonstration to reach their destination. After some discussion with the leaders, 
the District Magistrate agreed to permit the procession in the formation mentioned 
above and along a route to which the leaders agreed. 

A procession of three groups of twelve was formed and marched off accompanied 
by some mounted police. Contrary, however, to the agreement, these companies 
reinforced in numbers as they preceded, and failed to follow the route settled. The 
procession stopped quite a long while shouting at different points on the route, and 
by the time it passed through Aminabad road it had assumed considerable dimen- 
sions, but it reached its destination without further incidents. 

It is at this juncture necessary to revert for a mo nent, to the discussion which 
had taken pl u e between the Secretary of the Congress Committee, the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police. The Secretary of the Cong[ress 
I Committee on the 25111 of November, wrote inter alia what restrictions, 

if ny, it was ’n’er.ded to impose on the day the Commission arrived and said that 
Ins Committovi was willing to observe any reasonable orders to regulate traffic so 
long as they 'vere allowed to hold a black flag demonstration somewhere, near the 
sUiion \vitlii*» a reasonable distance. He was informed that the po'icy of the local 
authorldes h iJ all .slong been to allow processions and demonstrations, provided the 
Corgresi C. i.ui i' followed die rules and regulations on the subject of processions 
enforced for so iie yearc in Lucknow for all communities in the interest of law and 
order This ^as communicated to the Secretary by the Superintendent of Police 
who also suggested that a land might be allotted to the Committee opposite to the 
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railway stetion for purposes of demonstration on the day of the Gommission's arrival 
Further correspondence followed, in which the Congress Committee stated that 
they welcomed this ittitude and desired a perfectly peaceful demonstration Up to 
the 29th, however, they hid not replied to the suggestion put to them regarding the 
reservation of a plot of land near the railway station in spite of the incident con- 
nected with the procession of the 28th. The District Magistrate wrote on the aoth 
of November to the Secretary of the Congress Committee asking where they wished 
to demonstrate near the station in order that he might allot a ground for the purpose 
The Secretary replied that he wanted an area of ground between the A. P. Sen Road 
and the Station Road, and that they proposed to proceed there in procession by 
uc* Touche Road from the Congress Office. The District Magistrate replied that 
he had no objection to the route proposed for the procession, but that the ground 
in question had already been allotted to the members of the depressed classes who 
had submitted an earjier application. He said they could have a piece of open 
ground exactly opposite to the entrance of the railway station at the junction of La 
Touche Road with Station Road. To this the Secretary sent no reply. 

On the morning of the 30th, the police were on duty at 5-30 a.m. The members 
of the depressed classes were in the position allotted to them, but the boycott 
demonstrationists who were assembling on La Touche Road within about a hundred 
yards of the place allotted to them, instead of proceeding thither, were advancing 
in small bodies to a position in close proximity to the depressed classes on the route, 
and beyond the police cordon. This was contrary to the terms of the letter issued 
by the District Magistrate and was likely to lead to an awkward situation as the 
police on duty there were not in sufficient strength to prevent the demonstrators 
breaking through into the main station road. 

The members of the Congress Committee approached the District Magistrate 
as he was directing the demonstraiors to return to the ground allotted to them, and 
complained that it was not near enough to the route. The District Magistrate said 
he was unable to make any change at that late hour, namely, about 7 a. m., the 
Commission being due to arrive at 8 a. m. The demonstrators were given ten 
minutes by the Superintendent of Police within which to move to the space allotted. 
They refused to do so, and accordingly after about quarter of an hour were moved 
back by the mounted and foot police. In the process, the demonstrators hurled 
stones and brickbats at the police, slightly injuring the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, the Reserve Inspector, a Sergeant and a Sowar sustained somewhat 
severe injuries and the Sergeant had to be taken back to the lines. Some of the 
demonstrators also received lathi blows. Moving of the crowd to the allotted 
place did not occupy ten minutes, and as far as is known the injuries on either 
side, other than <.nose mentioned, were of a simple nature. From this time, 
namely about 7-30 a. m. there was no attempt on the part of the boycotters 
to leave their position, and no attempt on the part of the police to check the black 
flag demonstrations." 

Ist. December— official Evidences 

The .Simon Joint Free Conference commenced its sittings in the morning 
reinforced by the addition of the U. P. wing and examined Sir Ivo Elliot, the 
Secretary of the Local Self-Government and Public Health Departments. 

Examined by Sir John Simon the witness stated that the subjects under his 
control did not fall in the portfolio of one Minister but under different Ministers. 
He did not regard it as an unsatisfactory arrangement from his point of view ; it 
was ratner an advantage. , ... 

Sir John Simon ; Do you think it is convenient to keep the Municipalities 
separate from the Dirtrict Boards ? — Yes. 

Sir John Simon : The governing statute of the Municipalities is the U. P. 
Municipalities Act of 1916 Yes. , , , . . . 

Sir John Simon ; Do I understand rightly that as the result of ihi 9 Act, a system 
came into force of non-official chairmen, or elected chairmen and of the institution 
of municipal bodies on the basis of election— Generally speaking, yes. There were 
non-official chairmen before 1916, but this Act made it compulsory. 

Sir John Simon: Now let us take the constitution of these bodies. Your 

7 
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memoxandum shows that there are no less than 85 Suburban Municipalities. — Yes. 
They vary very much in accordance with the po,3ulition which ranges from 6,000 to 
2 co,ooo in labour cities. Out of 85 self-governing municipalities 75 have non-official 
chairman. 

Sir John Simon : What is the nominated element in these bodies ? — It varies 
with the size of the Municipality. In the smaller ones Government nominates only 
two, while in the larger cities there may be as many as seven. It is not obligatory on 
the Government, under the statute, to nominate a depressed clsases man, but the 
Government does give them one seat even where there are only two nominated 
seats. 

Sir John Simon : I do not quite understand this difference in expenditure, ui 
Municipalities and District Boards. Is there any difference in the function of the 
two ? — Apart of the educational work inside the Municipalities is in charge of District 
Boards. The witness informed the Chairman that the Departmental Staff is entirely 
inadequate for the supervision of the work of 26 Municipalities and 48 District 
Boards. 

Sir John Simon: Do you have a staff of local Inspectors ?— Inspection is 
indirectly done by the Government, by the Resident Magistrate and the Commis- 
sioner in charge of the Division. The executive power is not directly exercised by the 
District Boards, but their decision is, in many cases, the same as that of the Govern- 
ment official concerned. In certain cases, members directly cairicd out work on 
behalf of the Boards, but this led to abuse and had to be stopped. Members take 
much more part in the administration of the Board now than they used to do in the 
pre- Reform days. 

Sir John Simon : The Deputy Commissioner was in a strong administrative 
position because he had his staff of subordinates to help him. The withdrawal 
of that officer from the chairmanship of these bodies deprived them of the services 
of the official body of his subordinate staff. These bodies had, therefore, a difficult 
position to face. 

Sir John Simon asked if any control was exercised over the expenditure of 
grants made to the local bodies by the Government. — The witness said that control 
over the expenditure of e<lucational grants was exercised by Inspectors, who had 
Deputy-Inspectors to assist them. Though in ihe employ of the Boards, they were 
appointed by the Government. Public Health and Hospitals arc supervised on 
behalf of the Government by Civil Surgeons. Expenditure on roads was not con- 
trolled by the Government, but inspection was contemplated, as a part of a scheme 
by which larger grants would be made to Local Boards for the development 
of roads. There was no backward system of granis-in-aid for the development 
of ro-ads, but a few backward districts received grants for the development of 
their roads. One-fourth of the expenditure is met by grants. A Government 
Engineer inspects roads when the work is completed by the Boards* contractor. 

The witness told Lord Burnham that I the Government refused grants to Boards 
when they found that a Urge part of their dues were uncollected. This was a 
general feature of Local Boards. It was still there in spite of increasing demands 
for improvement. The attitude of the Government with regard to Local Self-Gov- 
ernment had not been one of complete abandonment. The Government do not 
want to interfere, but they do interfere in certain matters. Inspection was carried 
on by officers ap^inted by the Government. 

The witness informed Mr. Vernon Hartshorn that the United Provinces District 
Boards Act provides that one of the two nominated members must be a representative 
of the depressed classes Mr. Cadogan asked whether there had been any occasion 
in which the Government had to suspend a local body for administrative inefiiciency. 

Sir Ivo : There has been no case of actual suspension of a District Board, but 
in one case the Government had to call upon one to explain why it should not 
be superseded by Executive control. The Government has often had to bring 
pressure to bear on them to carry out certain duties. 

To Lord Strathcona the witness explained that the District Magistrates do not 
appoint Surpinches for the vilUge panchayats without consulting local opinion. 
It was more a matter of informal ejection rather than nomination. 

The witness informed Colonel Lane-Fox that the deficiency in the Local Board 
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adminismtion was to some extent due to less using of official help, but the conditions 
were now improving and the Government were taking steps to remedy the causes 
of this deterioration. The witness thought there was public opinion in rural areas 
but it did not know how to express itself. There was no local tax on petrol. There 
was no specific tax which was to be utilised on the development and improvement 
of roads. 

To questions of Major Atlee the witness replied that arrangements of central 
control had been rather chaotic, and no direct advice had been given to Boards as 
to the technique of Local Government. The advice of the Commissioner or Resi- 
dent Magistrate took the form of letters asking the Boards to carry out certain works. 
It ^as not a part of the duties of the District Magistrate to give advice to Local 
Boards, though it may be his pleasure. In many cases non-official chairmen took 
the advice of the District Officer in matters of administration. 

Replying to Mr. Srivastava, the witness said that much of the deficiency in 
the work of the District Boards was due to the defective nature of the District 
Boards Act. The main defect was lack of a strong executive in the Boards. 

Mr. Srivastava wante 1 to know what the Government had done to provide 

District Boards with an efficient executive. The witness admitted that nothing 
had been done yet. He suggested as a remedy, comprehensive amendments to 
the existing Act. 

Hafiz Hidayat Hussain : Is the works of the Boards suffering because of undue 
interference of the Chairman and members with the work of the executive ? — To 
some extent, yes. 

Question : Will it not improve matters to provincialize the posts of the superior 
executive officers of the Boards, such as Secretaries, and Education Superintendents ? 
—It is difficult to say either yes or no. Surh a procedure may tend to make the 
superior staff too independent of control by the Chairman or members. 

Dr. Khan : Is the communal spirit mainly due to the existence of separate 

electorates in the Disttict Board election ?— Separate electorates are not the main 
sources of the growth of communalism. 

Dr. Khan : So far as communal squabbles regarding appointments to Boards* 
offices are concerned, would it improve matters to fix statutorily that a certain 
percentage of jobs should go to members of a certain community ? — Such a fixation 
might improve matters, but would interfere with efficiency, if no minimum qualifi- 
cations were laid down for such appointments. 

He suggested the appointment of a Services Commission on the American model 
to handle those appointments as also to decide dismissals and cases involving the 
imposition of serious punishments. 

Replying to Raja Kushal Pal Singh the witness admitted that the Government 
in their resolutions had more than once paid tributes to Chairman and members for 
their excellent administration of local bodies. He would not say that all local bodies 
had proved inefficient. 

Replying to Sir A. Froom, the witness said that in case of Government grants to 
local bodies for the maintenance of roads, it would be better to provide for inspection 
from a central authority to watch that the money was well spent. Apart from 
inspection, the Government should also provide expert advice. 

Raja Nawab Ali Khan wanted to know if it was not a fact that the Superinten- 
ding Engineer, the Public Health Department, and the Electrical Inspector to the 
Government gave expert advice and exerted some control on local bodies 
on matters within their respective spheres. — The witness replied in the 

affirmative and admitted that it was not alwavs unlikely that one set of 
advice^ might be different from another and it was possible that local bodies 
might incur some loss by putting such different expert advice into operation. 
As a rule, the Boards had to accept advice from Government servant. 

Mr. Baxley’s Evidence 

The witness stated that the United Provinces Sarda Canal was now piactically 
finished. It had 4,000 mUes of main channels and distributories and was the 
longest canal system in the world. This system would supply water for 
vrigation to one million and a half acres of land, which would increase 
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by 50 per cent the lend at prefent under Irrigation In the Province. The approximate 
capital coat of the project Is nine crores and a half. A loan had been raised for 
financing the prmect, which would be repaid in 80 years. If their scheme was sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, the Irrigation Department would get a direct 
revenue firom water rate and also revenue accruing from the. enhancement of land 
revenue from water rate was about 7; lakhs and from enhanced assessment about 
17 lakhs. 

The witness told Sir John Simon that the measurement and assessment of water 
rate was done by the Irrigation Department but the actual collection was done by 
the District Officer of the Revenue Department. 

Sir John Simon : Have the recommendations of the Lee Commission, as regards 
the percentage of European and Indian Officers in the higher service of the Irrigation 
Department been carried out ?-^So far as possible the formula laid down by the 
Lee Commission was being carried out. During the last 15 years they had recruited 
40 officers to that service. Out of this 15 were Europeans. Of these two had left 
and 13 remained. 

Sirdar Shivdev Singh Uberoi drew attention to the great corruption prevailing 
in the lower rank:i of the Irrigation Department as a result of which poor cultivator 
were suffering. The witness admitted the existence of corruption among the low-paid 
lower ranks. The higher officers were doing all they could to check it. 

Sir John Simon asked what they were doing to check this corruption.— The 
witness explained the system of checking by which they sought to minimise the evil. 
Indian officers were excellent as far as executive work was concerned, but they lacked 
initiative and owing to climatic conditions were not so energetic as Europeans. 
The latter served as spurs for the Indian element. 

Mr. Blunt’s Evidence 

The last witness of the day, Mr. Blunt, Financial Secretary, examined by Sir 
John Simon, echoed the cry that the Meston Settlement had operated adversely 
against the United Provinces as the assessment on the basis of which the 
provincial contribution was fixed was not correct. With regard to land revenue they 
stood where they did previous to the Reforms except for an adjustment in the 
water rate by the Irrigation Department. 

Mr. Blunt wanted certain powers to be vested in the Provincial Government for 
getting a part of the taxation which now goes entirely to the Central Government 

4 Ui December — Mr. Sloan’s Evidence 

Mr. Sloan, examined by Sir John Simon, stated that he was the officer in charge 
of the compilation of the memorandum of the U. P. Government. He had been in 
the Service for 19 years during which period he had served in the Government of 
India, Home Department and had also put in considerable service in the United 
Provinces. 

Sir John Simon summarised a part of the memorandum on which he wanted to 
examine the witness and asked him to correct him wherever he (Sir John) went 
wrong. There were 133 members of the United Provinces Legislative Council. 
Of these 100 were elected. Almost all the members were elected by single constitu- 
encies, of which there were 96. There were two special constituencies returning 
more than one member. The Oudh Taluqdars’ constituency returned four and the 
Agra landlords elected two. Thus the total of 100 elected seats was made up. The 
remaining 23 were nominated members, of which not more than 16 were officials 
and five non-officials. Two members of tlie Provincial Executive Council were 
ex-officio members. Out of the remaining five one was a representative of the Anglo- 
Indians, one of the Indian Christians, one of the depressed classes and the remain- 
ing two were utilised for securing representation for communitie.® or interests who 
had not otherwise in the opinion of the Governor obtained representation. 

Sir John continued Then there is the power vested in the Governor to nominate 
two members with expert knowledge on any particular bill for a limited period but 
these members sit in the housq and exercise the vote only when that particular bill 
is discussed. 
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Hat the Governor exercised this power ? he asked.— The witness explained that 
in the case of the Aerial Ropeways Bill an*'! in one or two other cases the Governor 
had done so. It was not peculiar to U. P. but had general application to all pro- 
vinces. 

Do you think this .power to add two experts on particular bills has shown itself 
in U. P. to be useful ?— -It has. It enabled the Governor to put on the Council the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who took a large part in the discussion 
of the University Bill. 

Sir John Simon : This is a very inieresttng provision in the constitution. 

"nie witness explained that there were 373 members of the British Indian Asso- 
cigtmn and that the Agra landholders had two constituencies, one North and one 
South. 

What is the qualification for the vote as a landowner of the Agra Province 
Payment of land revenue amounting to Rs. 5,000 or ownership of land which if not 
revenue-free would be assessed for land revenue of less than Rs. 5 ooo. 

The chairman briefly read out the arrangements and divisions of constituencies 
into rural and urban as given in the appendix to the memorandum and note- 
that there was only one European constituency in the provini:e. The chairman 
also noted that the Upper India Chamber of Commerce returned two members and 
the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce returned one memb .r. Of the 90 
general constituencies 29 were Moslems based on a communal electorate, 60 non- 
Moslem and one European. Of the 29 Moslem constituencies 25 were rural and 
four urban and of the 60 non- Moslem constituencies ^2 were rural and eight urban. 

How do you make up your rural and urban constituencies in this province ? - 
Towns with a population of 70,000 or over are included in urban areas, but towns 
which may have a population of even a little short of that figure are included in 
rural constituencies. 

Sir John Simon ; Now let us take the basis of the franchise in this province. 
person has a vote if he is assessed to income tax. Secondly he will have the vote 
if he is a resident landlord and is assessed to land revenue of Rs. 25 per anmim. 
These are ownership voters. Then tenants have votes if they pay a rent of Rs 50 
per annum. Then I think there is a provision for towns where the test is ownership 
or occupation of a house of a rental value of Rs. 30 monthly. Why was this diiYcr- 
cnce made between land revenue and rental qualifications ? — Because at ihe ijmc 
that this qualification was fixed the land revenue assessment was nominally firiy 
per cent, of the rental. Hence the rental qualification was fixed at double me 
land revenue qualification. 

Sir John Simon continuing his examination noted that the number of electors 
at the 1926 elections was well above 598,000. Can you tell, he asked, roughly whac 
would be the adult population of the U. P. ?-'At the 1921 census the population 
of twenty years and over was roughly 24,000,000, that is, both men and women. Tl.e 
actual fi^re of adults between the ages of 20 and 25 years is about 4,000,000. 

Then it comes »o this, that out of a total adult population of 24,000,000 only one 
million and a half have the franchise. I notice that there has been a steady increase 
in the total of electoral rolls. What is this due to ?-;-The increase has been largel) 
in the urban constituencies where it is ascribed to the rising rents and the awakening 
ing of political interest. 

Sir John : I see if people get keener about exercising their vote they take u 
greater care to get themselves registered. 

Mr. Dodd’s Evidence 

Mr.^odd, Inspector-General of Police, United provinces, was the last witness 
of the day to be examined by Sir John Simon. j. -j j 

The witness stated that in this province the force under his control was div^idcd 
into two branches civil and armed. They were recruited originally as one force 
but after two years' training were divided into two groups. 

Has there been any difficulty in carrying the Budget demands of the police as 
a whole ? — There was no difficulty in carrying the Budget as a whole but minor 
cuts were several times carried. Sometimes the Governor certified^ the cuts and 
restored a demand* There had been reductions in criminal investigation on the 
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Sir H. Gour wanted to know if by representation of women their disabilities would 
be removed and if men's point of view differed from theirs. 

Mrs. \hmeJ Shah : We do acknowledge the generosity of menfolk ( laughter ) 
but wo nen councillors are to safegari our interests. 

To Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan the witness recommended 'the creation of separate 
pooling booths for purdah women voters, where special purdah arrangements could 
be made and presiding officers must be ladies. 

7tb Deeembcr— Deputation of Br» Indian Assoeialion 

A deputation from the British Indian Association ( the Talu^dars of Oudh 
headed by Mr. Habibullah and consisting of Raja Surajbakhsh Singh, President 
of the Association, the Raja of Jehangirabad, Rana Umanathbaksh Singh, Raja 
Bahadur Bisheshwar Nath, Raja Shanker Sahai, Lala Pragnarain, Thakur 
Rampartap and Raja Bahadur Kamakhyadayal waited on the Conference this 
morning. 

Examined by the Chairman, Mr. Habibullah stated that his Association had 
40c members. The Association was established in 1861, and at that time member- 
ship was voluntary. But since, membership was obligatory on all taluqdars and 
they all had to subscribe to the funds of the Association. 

Sir John suggested that there must be some law or statute by which membership 
had been made compulsory. — Witness could give no law under which this provision 
had been made. All members of the Association had to contribute 4 annas per 
hundred rupees of their income to the funds of the Association. 

Continuing, witness stated that the Southborough Franchise Committee and 
the Local Government had recommended the reservation of five seats in the Local 
Council for their Association, but only four had been provided under the present 
coastitution. He recomnnended enlargement of the present size of the Council to 
a membership of between 2|o to 260 but of which 22$ should be elected from general 
constituencies and the rest filled in by special interests. He wanted seats reserved 
for his Association to the extent of 6 per cent, of the total elected seats in the Local 
Legislature. 

Taluqdars, he said, served more frequently on local bodies than in the Legislature. 
There were at present three taluqdars who were chairmen of district boards. His class 
paid about 10 per cent of the total local rates and therefore, should have proportional 
representation there. 

Further examined by Sir John witness stated that some landowners were 
returned to the Legislative Council from general constituencies in addition to the 
four elected by the Association from their special constituency. There were ive 
such at present. Some landlords, who were not taluodars and had not Government 
sanads were honorary members of the Association. 

Sir John : So actually it comes to this, that your Association tries to represent 
the interestt and discharge the duties of the land-owning classes, no doubt a very 
important class in Oudh, holding as they do two-thirds of the villages ? 

Continuing, witness stated that all communities were lepresented on their 
Association. The majority were Hindus, including about 4 Sikhs, forming 69 per 
cent and Mahomedans were in a minority forming 31 per cent of the membership 
of the Auociation. His Association had many times remrned Moslems to represent 
titem. 

' Examined by Mr. Srivastava, witness said that diere was no communal feeling 
among the members of his Association. He stated that district bodies had not 
taken fuU advantage of the opportunities offered to them by the Reforms. The 
sense of responsibility was lacking. Things, he hoped, would improve in future. 

He recommended provincial autonomy with the reservation of Law and Orderi 
because he thought the time had not yet come for the transfer of that subject. 

Replying to Mr. Bisheshardayal, witness said that communal feeling had not 
dismrbed them. They were taluqiars first and Hin lus and Moslems afterwards. 

Thens was a brisk |Mssage-at-arms between the witness and Dr. Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan. The Doctor pointed out to witness that at the 191 > elections no Mahomedan 
had been returned by the Association. Witness replied that it was purely a matter 
of accident and not due to any attempt on the part of the Hindu members to 
raclude Mahomedan memben. 
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Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan : Is not there danger diat Mahomedans will not be 
elected by the Association ?— What danger is there tha^ Mahomedans will not be 
elected ? It was only an accident in 1926 that the cousin of the Raja of Jehangirabad 
was not returned. *So long as communal feeling is not present there is no danger 
of this. 

Dr. Ahmed Khan asked if witness would object to the introduction of a system 
of proportional representation. — Witness : Certainly. We do not want it at 
present and if at any future date we should feel the necessity of such an arrangement 
we can do it by establishing a convention amongst ourselves without any statutory 
or legal provision for it. Dr. Shafaat Khan suggested that the Taluqdars did not 
safwjuard the interests of small landowners.— Witness : Have you seen any 
legislation in which we have not safeguarded the interests of these amindars ? 
Though they might not be Taluqdars, their interests are not separate from ours. 

Witness told Mr. Hidayat Hussain that he had no objection to representation of 
tenants, if the owning of property or the payment of land revenue remained the 
basis of franchise. 

Mr. Desanges : Would you, as an Association, be prepared to recommend 
special representation for tenants as a class ? — We have no objection to any provi- 
sion being made for tenants so long as our claims for adequate special representation 
are recognised. 

Replying to Mr. Bisheshardyal witness said that in India at present there was 
an immense movement for attacking the landed interests from all sides, but at 
present their relations with the tenants were very good. 

Sir John : Do you anticipate in view of the recent legislation which has given 
your tenants greater security of tenure ?— They may claim to take more independent 
part in political affairs an<l cease to accept the position that they were represented 
by their landlords ? Attempts are being made by Communists to alienate us from 
our tenants, but so far our relations are good and so long as we get special represen- 
tation we do not mind the tenants getting representation for themselves. 

Witness : told Dr. Suhrawardy that members elected by his Association represen- 
ted Taluqdars in the Legislative Council and not any particular commtinitjr. 

Mr. Habibullah informed Sardar Bahadur Shivdevsingh Uberoi that his Associa- 
tion had not considered the question of the introduction of a system of joint electo- 
rates in general constituencies. He informed Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan that he had not 
come to prevent tenants from getting into the Council. He had come to ask for 
protection for his class and so long as they got that protection they did not mind 
anybody else getting their chance. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan : — Is it not a fact that the President of the Association 
is also President of the Hindu Mahasabha. — Yes, and another President of the 
Association was President of the Muslim League for a number of years. (Laughter) 

Sir Harising Gour examining, witness further elucidated the point that the non- 
return of a Moslem from the Association’s constituency in 1926 was purely accidental. 
Many pr eminent Hindu members had calculated that one Mahomedan would be 
returned and that it was not true to say that it was due to communal considera- 
tions. 

Wiiness stood by the statement in their memorandum that the **rising tide of 
communalism ought to be suppressed." He was strongly opposed to any nomi- 
nation except in the case of the depressed classes and labour interests. Nomination, 
he said, interfered with the representative character of the Legislature. 

On the transferred side, he said. Ministers should have joint and not individual 
responsibility. He was not opposed to the idea of counterpoising special ^ representa- 
tion of the tenant class in the Legislature against the special represei^tion granted 
to the Taluqdars, although he felt the tenants were quite content to be represented 
by their landlord. Witness would not agree to the Taluqdars being excluded from 
standing for election from general constituencies, even though they would have 
special representation of their own. . . _ ^ .. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Witness said that claims of d^rent communities 
for representation on Cabinets would have to be considered.^ His Association bad 
not considered the question of any change in the Cent4‘al Legislature. 

Before the depumtion withdrew, Sir John Simon read out to the conference the 
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sent up the name of the candidate who was considered most suitable for such an 
appointment to the Public Services Commission for advice. So far as the witness 
anew, there had been no case in which the Public Services Commission had dis- 
as^ed with the recommendations of the Local Government. 

Sir John Simon : What is the material on which the Public Services Commission 
base their opinion ? — ^With our recommendation ^e send our reasons recommending 
a particular officer. 

Continuing, the witness stated that there were 13 listed posts in the Police Service. 
With regard to promotions of Subordinate Judges to posts of District and Sessions 
Judges, the Chief Court of Oudh and the High Court of Allahabad sent their 
recommendations to the Local Government, who accepted the recommendationfi. of 
either the High Court or the Chief Court and then forwarded it to the Public 
Services Commission for opinion before finally making an appointment or promotion. 

Sir John Simon : How fer does the recommendation made by the High Court 
or of the Chief Court, as the case may be, decide this matter of promotion ? — The 
Government decides whether to accept the recommendation of the High Court or 
of the Chief Court. 

The witness, continuing, stated that a subordinate judicial officer did not migrate 
from Oudh to Agra Province. As a matter of practice, appointments and promotions 
m the Judicial Service merely followed the recommendations of the higher judiciary. 

Sir John Simon : To what extent do communal considerations come into play 
in the appointment of Executive officers, Police officers and Judicial officers ? — We 
have definitely laid down that one-third of the appointments shall be reserved for 
Moslems. So far as vacancies are filled in on the results of competitive examinations, 
two vacancies each year are generally filled in by direct nomination by the Governor. 
No communal proportion has been fixed for these, but, ordinarily, one is a Moslem 
and one non-Moslem. 

The witness explained that the communal proportion rule was given effect to by 
selecting the first two Mo ilems and, if the Moslem candidates did not come among 
them, they went further down the list to select them, and, similarly, if the first two 
positions were taken by Moslems, then one would be taken and they will go further 
down the list to select two non-Moslems. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that no special rale for 
communal representation had been framed as far as appointments of Deputy Super- 
intendents of Police were concerned, but the Governor-in-Council was empowered 
to announce the number of vacancies which were to be reserved in any year for 
particular communities. The rule for the representation of different communities 
m the services was negative rather than positive. It aimed at preventing undue 
preponderance of any one community in the services. The rule ran : “In making’ 
^pointments the Local Government and the High Court will endeavour to secure 
due representation of different classes and communities.** 

Lord Burnham : I do not quite understand what is the exact function (if the 
Public Services Commission in making these appointments. If they judge merely on 
the data supplied to them by the Local Government, is it not difiicolt for them to 
exerciM any influence?— The Public Services Commission is represented on the 
Committee which makes the preliminary selection before the examination is held. 

Lord Burnham : Is a European debarred from entering this examination ? — 
The candidate must be a British subject of Indian domicile and must have been 
residing in U. P. for three years before the date of the examination. The witness 
inform^ Col. lAne Fox that the system of listed posts had been in existence 
since 1893, but its use had been increased by the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission. 

Col. ^ne Fox : Is it used as a means of increasing the proportion of Indians in 
the services ?— It means that officers of the provincial services occupy some of the 
appointments which would be ordinarily occupied by members of all India services. 

The witness told Mr. Desanges that powers had been delegated to the L 
Gwernmem bv the Secretaw of State, under Section 96-B-2 of the Governmenocal 
India A^ for framiiv rales for th^ method of recruitment to provincial services, f of 

Further examined by Mr. Desanges the witness stated that the proportion of 
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communities had been 6xed so far as the executive services were concerned. Anglo- 
Indians were included in non- Moslems. 

Asked if the Government would be prepared to accept a resolution of the Local 
Council fixing proportions for communal representation in the services, the witness 
said that he had no authority^ to .give any opinion on that point. He was not in a 
position to say what ratio of marks were alloted to interviews at these competitive 
examinations, but said that interviews were a very important factor in adjudging 
the suitability of candidates for appointment to certain posts. There was no 
communal proportion fixed for appointments to the Secretariat. 

Babu Ramcharan : Have you come across any case in which members of the 
depressed classes have been appointed to the post of Tehsildar ? — I cannot answer 
that question straight away. I shall have to go through the whole Civil List. 

It was a matter of legal opinion whether there was any warrant in the powers 
delegated to the Local Government by the Secretary of State, under Section 96-B-3, 
to make provision for communal representation for the services. The Government 
had accepted the 1921 a resolution passed by the Local Council that competition 
would be a good way of getting suitable ofiicers. 

The witness preferred not to answer Mr. Srivastava's question as to whether the 
witness considered that all communiries were properly represented in the services. 

The joint examination of Mr. Lambert, Finance Member, and the Nawab of 
Chattari, Home Member, was then taken up in camera. 

13th December — ^The Commiulen at Patna 

The Simon Joint Free Conference reconstituted itself formally to-day with the 
addition of the B. & O. Provincial Committee. 

Mr. J. A. Hubback, Special Reforms Officer, examined by Sir John Simon, 
described the allotment of nominated and elected seats in the Council. 

The commercial and industrial communities of the province, he said, were 
represented by the chairman as a properly constituted Chamber of Commerce. The 
labour representative in the first two Councils after the Reforms had been nominated 
from amongst the employees of the Tata's at Jamshedpur and in the third Council 
their representative was a Railwayman from Jamalpur. A majority of rural workers 
in the coalfields were not regular workers. They took to this lob in periods inter- 
vening between agricultural activity and slackness. They also took to it in times of 
fiimine. 

The total number of registered voters in the province was 374,812, the male 
adult population of the province being 8,400,000. There was no female suffrage. 
He agreed with Sir John Simon that the percentage of voters to the total was rather 
small. He could not give any : special reason for this. The franchise was mainly 
urban. The qualification for franchise in urban constituencies was an assessment 
for rent of Rs. 3. It did bring within the list a substantial number of the poorer 
classes. The witness agreed thai: in towns the franchise was lower than in the rural 
constituencies For the former it worked out to be nearly half of the latter. 

There were two kinds of voters in rural areas, ryots and land-holders. It was 
seldoin that there vras more than one intermediate interest between the tillers of 
the soil and the owners In some parts, however, there were tenure holders. In 
Bihar there was a majority of proprietors and ryots, and only in a few cases wtn 
there any tenure holders. Rent qualifications were different in different parts of the 
province. In some parts it was Rs. 65, in others it was Rs. 46, whereas in some it 
was only Rs. 16 Of rural Moslem voters 743 per thousand were ryots. _ _ 

Examined by Mr. Vernon Hartshorn the witness stated that in the first Council 
wer the Reforms there were two professional politicians, in the second nine and 
*n the third 21. Pressed by Mr. Hartshorn, the witness defined a proiMSional 
^litician as one who appeared to have very little other m^ns of livelihood than 

political status. O&ughter.) Further examined, the witness 

®oo**itueucy, with 389 voters returned five members to the Council, wniie 
the Europeans with about 3,000 returned only one. , , . 

He went on to explain that in pre-reform days the landholders had very consid^ 
®hle influence in this province over the way in which the administration y 

and, when the chamber was reformed, it was the opinion of the Secretary or 
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Suite, the Government of India as that of the Bibar and Orissa Government that 
it would be proper to maintain, to a considerable extent, the same representatien of 
this class in the L^nral Council so as to ensure that that influence was not entirely 
withdrawn! The landholde r, by reason of having this special representation, were 
not debarred from contesting general constituency seats, Ibut very few had been 
successful 

Questioned by Co). Lane Fox the witness said that some candidates ut superior 
status refrained fp m contesting the elections bt cause the constituencies were very 
uuwieldy. Unwieldy constituencies resulted in the election of members who 
represented nobody but themselves. He agreed with Ithe Colonel's suggestion that 
indirect elec 'ion might improve matters. He had nor considered any scheme for 
such election, but he suggested that the scheme put forward by the Minister, Sir 
Ganeshduti Singh in this respect ‘might be useful He further said that the same 
system might apply ro eleciiop-s for the Assembly and certainly, the possibility of 
applying if to the Council of S^ate would be worth exploring. 

Major Lane- Fox : In England we look to, University representation to give us 
men of letters and learning. Do you get the same results in this province? — I do 
not think that the same resul-s have been obtained in this country. 

ExamincQ by Lord Strathcona. the witness said that there was no limit fixed 
by law to the amount of expendi-ure to be incurred by any candidate for election and 
also, there was nothing to preven* candidates from employing paid cavassers. 

Lord Strathcona : Has the Government or members done anything to make 
such a provision either by law or bvthe drawing up of rules like the Government 
servants* conduct rules ? — Xei; her of them has done anything and the Government 
did not think it desirable to do so without the initiative of the Council. 

Replying to Major A‘tlee, the witness said that the proportion of seats had been 
arrived at by considering the polit ical importance of different areas. Endeavours had 
been made, by iratfosTog different standards of franchise in different areas, to give 
scats in the rafio of iheiT irelative political development. In the Council there was no 
marked pull between the Bihar and Oriy i members. There was a certain number 
of Moslems who ordinarily acted together and members of the Swaraj Party acted 
together on Tenancy questions. 

Replying to Major Cadogar the witness stated that trade unionism had not 
developed to such an ex ent as to affect the elections. 

Sir Arthur Froom was told that, in addition to two nominated representatives 
of the aborigines, there were two other representatives of the aborigines who had 
come in by elec ion from general constituencies. Thus there were four members out 
of 34 in the Council who represented five millions of aborigines. 

Questioned by Sir H. Gour, the witness said that at times the Ministers had to 
rely on the vote of the officii bloc in the Council to keep them in office. 

Sir H. Gour ; How far do you think it detracts for ministerial responsibility? — 
It does certainly do so. 

Continuing, the witness stood by the statement in the memorandum that there 
had been considerable ill feeling l^tween Hindus and Moslems in the province 
during the last four years and separate representation was a contributory cause 
of this, but the jgeneral struggle for powers between the two communities played a 
good^^rt in this ill-will between them. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the memorandum bad put forth both*side8 of the 
aignment before them. 

Further examined by Sir H. Gour the witness agreed that the majority community 
had not used its majority to the prejudice of minorities. 

Sir H. Gour : Do you not think, therefore, that separate communal electorates 
ara now no longer justified ?->That certainly is not the conclusion which I would 
draw from that passage in the memorandum. 

The witness continued that the Moslem element in the Legislature would exercise 
a steadying influence of the constitution. He agreed that indirect election would 
give representation to a much larger number of the masses. 

Sir H. Gour suggested the witness that, perhaps, by making it compulsory for 
the University representative to be a man of letters or prescribing some other 
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academic test, it might be possible to get educational experts as University reprc 
sentatives. 

Sir John Simon ; That is a very interesting suggestion. I think, like England 
there is nothing to prevent persons who are not University men from standing fron 
those constituencies. He gave instan'es of University representatives in England 
who were very distinguished scholars, but University electors did not withhold 
their votes from a caniiiate merelv be:ause .he was not a man of letters 
but because of his political views There was the case of Mr. Gladstone 
who bad been rejected bv the Oxford Universiiy because of his political views. The 
first words he had uttered at Manchester after his defeat were “gentleman, I stand 
before you unpuzzled** . 

The witness could not make any definite suggestion for replacing the nominated 
representation of the aborigines by elected representation. Indirect election might 
serve the purpose but there would be great administrative difficulties in carrying on 
the elections. He would not like to take on that job. 

The Chairman*s suggestion for the formation of a sub>comraittee of the Con- 
ference like that formed in other provinces for considering in detail all matters con- 
cerning the depressed classes and the .aborigines and reporting to the Conference 
was assented to readily by the Conference. The Com nittee will consist of Sir John 
Simon, Messrs. M, C. Rajah, Mubarak Ali, and Sarat Chandra Roy. 

To Sir Hari Singh Gour the witness stated that indirect election would give less 
political education than direct election and might also dwindle the interest of the 
electorate at large in matters political. The witness suggested a system of co-option 
as a possible solution for the depressed classes. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that if the representation of the depressed classes 
was continued by nomination, the existing rules would preclude the appointment 
of a depressed class member as a minister. 

Replying to Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan the witness said that Moslems were not satis- 
fied with their present 25 per cent, representation in Bihar and they wanted separate 
electorates. Asked if he could suggest a method of Moslem representation in the 
Cabinet on provincial autonomy being introduced, the witness said that it was 
extremely difficult to suggest any provision but Moslems could enter the Cabinet 
only as a part of a coalition 

Replying to Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy the witness said both the nominated repre- 
sentatives of the aborip^inals in the Council were Christian missionaries though the 
majority of the aboriginals were non-Christians. The witness could not recollect 
if these two nominated representatives had put any question or moved a resolution 
in the Legislative Council during the seven or eight years of the Montford reforms. 

Replying to Mr Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Sinha, Mr. Hubback stated that 
the landholders in the Council represented the interests of big landholders only. 
In some constituencies there was a strong element of ryots* representatives as dis- 
tinguished from those of the Swarajists. The witness agreed that the presence of 
the official block made some members vote in an irresponsible manner. 

Asked to state instances in which majority interests had gone against minority 
interests, Mr. Hubback said the action taken had not been positive but negative. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali : Consider ng the hopeless minority of Moslems in the 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa tracts, would there not be the danger, in case joint elec- 
torates were introduced, of Moslems forfeiting even their security money ? — It may 
happen so in those prrts. 

Replying to Mr. Athar Hussain, Mr. Hubback abmitted ^ that no Moslem had 
so far been elected from the mixed landholders* constituencies in the provinces. The 
witness, being questioned if it was desirable to have safeguards for Moslem repre- 
sentation in the services, said that so far as it would be done each community should 
be represented in the services with due regard to efficiency. 

Mr. Athar Hussain : Do you think it is necessary to provide for the representa- 
tion of Moslems in the Cabinet ?— I shall not put it strongly as that. 

Mr. TallenU* examinatiQn 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, Financial Sec retery, was examined mainly by the Chairman 
of the Conference. He agreed to Sir John Simoji*s suggestion that it would m 
better if he asked questions to elucidate matters which he had prepared with the help 
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of Mr. Rama Rau, Financial Advisor on behalf of the Government of India with the 
Commissioa 

Sir John proceeded to summarise the history of the financial position of the 
province. After the separation of Bihar from Bengal in 1912 it was necessary to 
come to some finacial settlement with the Government of India. This settlement 
was based on the actual revenue and expenditure during the previous year. Under 
this arrangement Bihar and Orissa ‘ got the proceeds of half of the land revenue, 
half of the staihps, three-fourths of the excise and the whole of forests 
and registration. Land revenue in the province was permanently fixed except 
for certain areas in Orissa and therefore there was not much room for expansion 
of revenue from this source. The result was that during the years 1912-22 the 
increase of revenue in Bihar and Orissa was only 12*2 per cent, whereas the average 
increase for the whole of India was 30 per cent. The increase of land revenue in this 
province was only 454 per cent, as against 21 per cent, for the whole of India. 
Bihar and Orissa being the poorest province had been excluded from contributing 
anything to the Central revenues under the Meston Settlement. 

Has the province made any contributions at any time Yes. 

But these contributions, Sir John proceeded, have, as we all know, ceased now. 
The Meston Committee compared the previous expend! ure of the province with 
the spending power which the province would have in the new financial arrangement 
and deducting the one from the other got at the figure of expansion of expenditure. 
They calculated on this basis that Bihar and Orissa would have an increased spend- 
ing power of 51 lakshs a year. The salaries of Government servants had, however, 
been increased, which involved a recurring expenditure of 60 lakhs. 

Further examined by the Chairman Mr. Tallents stated that since they could 
not meet their expenditure from the sources estimated by the Meston Committee 
the Bihar and Orissa Government had to resort to increased taxation. They 
increased the court fees, registration fees, water rate and excise duty. In spite of 
all these efforts to increase the revenue and keep on the right side they had to 
draw on their openion balance of Rs. 1,25,00,000 which now stood at the deple- 
nished figure of Rs 75,00,000. Witness added they had to meet the heavy demands 
of the nation-building services. 

The analysis provided by Mr. Rama Rau to the Chairman of the Revenue Board 
during 1928*29 showed that land revenue was estimated to give 172 lakhs, or 30 per 
cent, of the toul ; excise 196 lakhs, or 34 percent ; stamps 109 lakhs, or 19 per cent, 
forests 10 lakhs or two per cent. ; registration 17 lakhs, or three per cent. ; irrigation 
rates 21 lakhs, or 4 per cent. ; Miscellaneous 49 lakhs or 8 per cent making up a 
total revenue of 574 lakhs. 

The Chairman remarked that it was striking that the revenue from excise was 
lari^er than that from land revenue. The witness explained that the Government 
policy of a minimum of consumption was ensured by a maximum of taxation. The 
province was very rich in minerals. It produced 70 per cent, of the coal and mica 
and 90 per cent, of the iron of India. Most of the companies who were operating 
these mines had their registered offices in Calcutta or Bombay. Government of 
course did want to get a share of the income tax from these industrial concerns. 

Comparing the figure of the actual collection of income tax in the different 
provinces Sir John Simon found that 67 lakhs were collected in Bihar and Orissa, 
133 lakhs in Madras, 311 lakhs in Bombay, 509 lakhs in Bengal, 74 lakhs in the 
United Provinces, 69 lakhs in the Punjab, 207 lakhs in Burma, 39 lakhs in the 
Central Provinces and 21 lakhs in Assam. 

The witness explaiued that lately they liad made an arrangement with the 
Government of Bengal by which the Bihar and Orissa Government got back 85 per 
cent, of the income tax collected in Bengal but earned in the Central Provinces. 
Tb^ had also got some refund from the Central Government for income tax. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon the witness stated that since the s^aration 
firoc'^ Bengal his Government had not made any fresh irrigation works, ^ey bad 
received the canal system as a legacy and were suffering from losses which from 
191a to the present had amounted to about 55 lakhs in idl. 

(For I\Lr(h€$' Proeoedinge Bee. 1929 Vol, II) 



The Meerut Conspiracy Case 

Arretto and Searchea 


The following is compiled from bulletins issued by the All India Congress 
Committee from time to time : — 


On March 20th the British Government in India started one of their periodic large 
scale campaigns of repression. Large numbers of people were arrested and hund^s 
of bouses were searched. Ostensibly, the campaign was directed against communists. 
As a matter of fact however prominent Congressmen, Labour leaders and member^ 
of Youth Leagues were arrested. 

Among those arrested were eight members of the All India Congress Committee;— 
Dr. Viswanath Mukherji, U J. Thengdi, Kedar Nath Saigal, Sohan Singhi Joshi, K.N. 
Joglekar, R. S. Nimbkar, S. A. Dange and Muzaffar Ahmad. Mr. Thengdi was an 
ex-president of the All India Trade Union Congress. Mr. Kishorilal Ghosh, the 
Secretary of the Bengal Federation of Labour, was also arrested. 

Altogether 31 persons were arrested in this connection. 

Bengal: Kishori Lai Ghosh, Calcutta ; Gopal Basak, Dacca ; Gopendra Chakri- 
varti, Dacca ; D. Goswami, Mymensingh ; Shib Nath Bannerjee, Khulna ; Philip 
Spratt, Calcutta ; Ajodhya Prasad, Calcutta ; Muzaffar Ahmad, Calcutta ; Shamsul 
Huda, Calcutta ; Radha Raman Mittra, Burdwan. 

Bombay : S. V. Ghate, S. H. Jhabwala, S. S. Mirajkar, G. M. Adhikari, D. T . 
Thengdi, K. N. Joglekar, R. S. Nimbkar, S. A. Dange, Shaukat Usmani, B. F. 
Bradley, M. G. Desai A. A. Alve, G. R. Kasle. 

United provinces: Dr. Vishwa Nath Mukherji, Gorakhpur; Puran Ohand 
Joshi, Allahabad ; Gauri Shanker, Meerut ; Dharmvir Singhi, M.L. C., Meerut ; 
L. R. Kadam, Jhansi. 

Punjab: Kedar Nath Saigal, Abdul Majid, Sohan Singh Joshi. 

The arrests were made under section 12 1 A of the Indian Penal Code and 
the charge was one of conspiracy to deprive the King of the sovereigty of British 
India. Under this section an overt act is not necessary and only an intention is 
punishable. The maximum punishment is transportation of life. 

Twenty three out of the 31 accused came from the presidencies of Bengal and 
Bombay and in the ordinary course they would be tried in ^he presidency cities 
of Calcutta or Bombay. A jury trial could be demanded in these cities and there 
were many other facilities obtainable there for the accused. The trial however wm 
fixed for Meerut which was an out of the way place in the United Province. A 
jury trial could not be asked for there except by the two European accused, Spratt 


and Bradley. 

Many of those arrested were taken for long railway journeys hand-cuffed and 
were kept in solitary celle in the Meerut jail. The food allow^ce for under-trial 

g risoners was five annas, equivalent to about five pence, a day. One of the reused, 
houdhury Dharmvir Singh, was a member of the U. P._ Legislative Council. He was 
arrested in Lucknow where he was attending the Council Sessions. 

Among the hundreds of house searches carried out by the police tb® offices 

of the Free Press of India, an Indian News Agency. Youth League offices were also 
searched in Bombay and elsewhere. The search warrants contained a special diiec- 
tion that books containing English poems, more particularly Southey s poems, 
should be taken possession of by the police. Many cart-loads of books and papers 
were taken away by the police. ^ 

The complaint in the Meerut trial was filed by an officer of the British Secret 
Service. In this an attempt was made to associate various organisations in India 
and elsewhere with the Communist International and to show that thev J'^®*^® suTOr- 
dinate to it. The League against Imperialism was mentioned as one of ine oiganisa- 
tions “controlled by and subject to” the Communist International. 

^ The Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly on lear^^ rf 
these arrests immediately moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter 
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of urgent public importance. The President of the Assembly allowed the motion but 
the Viceroy intervened and disallowed it. The Government took up the positkm 
that as the matter was aufr it could not be discussed in the House. Similar 
motions for adjournment were made in several Provincial Councils. They were 
allowed by the Presidents but disallowed by the Governors. 

At a later stage, when the third reading of the Public Safety Bill was being 
considered by the Assembly, the President pointed out that the objection taken by 
the Government to the discussion of the motion for adjournment would apply equally 
to the discussion of the Bill aa this would involve a consideration of many matters 
which were 8 uh judice in the Meerut trial. He therefore suggested that the Govern- 
ment should either postpone consideration of the Public Safety Bill or drop the 
Meerut trial. The Government however refused to give up either the Bill or the trial 
and a dead lock was created in the Assembly. 

The Working Committee of the Congress strongly condemned the policy 
of indiscriminate arrests and pointed out that these arrests and the Public Safety 
Bill and Trades Disputes Bill were a direct attack on the nationalist movement and 
were a menace to labour. They further condemned the choice of Meerut for 
the trial. 

On May and another series of arrests and house searches took place in various 
parts of the country, and specially in the United Provinces. Among those arrested 
were : in Cawnpore — Munishwar Prasad Avasthi, Sailendra Nath Ganguli, Anji 
Kumar Ghosh, Virendra Panday, Mahabir Prasad Panday, Ram Gopal Shukla and 
J. N. Das Gupta ; in Benares — Anil Chandra Mukerji ; in Mainpuri — Narsingha 
Dutt Sharma ; in Lahore — Hansraj Vohra and Desraj. 

House searches were made by the police in Allahabad, Delhi, Lucknow, Oawn- 
pore, Benares, Lahore and Mainpuri. In Delhi the Congress offices and the Labour 
Union offices were searched. In Cawnpore the office of the Pratap newspaper 
and the house of Syt. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi were searched. In Benares 
the Gandhi Ashram, an organisation devoted to Khadi work, was searched and its 
manager. Anil Chandra Mukerji, was carried offhand-cuffed to Lahore. 

On May 3rd Dr. Satyapal, a member of the All India Coitgress Committee 
and one of the leading Congressman in the Punjab, was arrested under Section 
124A. He was taken hand-cuffed to Delhi. 

The thirty one persons arrested on or about the 20th March were all 
gathered together at Meerut and at the expiry of every period of two weeks the 
police took a fresh remand. All bail applications made were rejected, one 
of the principal grounds for this advanced by the prosecution and accepted by the 
Magistrate being that the case had been started by the Government of India after 
due care and therefore it was very likely that the accused were guilty. The Govern- 
ment of India happened to be a party in the case and was deeply concerned in 
the prosecution. The preliminary enquiry in the case began on June 12, but 
the very next day an adjournment for ten days was granted. The hearing continued 
on June 24, and 25. These four days were occupied by the opening address of the 
counsel for the prosecution. This was a remarkable opening not often heard in 
law courts. It consisted chiefly of attacks on Russia. A remarkable feature of the 
proceedings was the presence there of the Director of Government publicity who 
took the trouble to descend on Meerut from the cool heights of Simla to supervise 
personally the publicity and propaganda arrangements in the case. 

After the proceedings at Meerut had commenced an addition was made to the 
thirty one accused. H. L. Hutchinson, editor of the '*New Spark*', was arrested 
at Nagpur and brought to Meerut. Kedar Nath Saigal, one of the accused was also 
sentenced in another case under Section 124 1. P. ( sedition ) to two years 
rigorous imprisonment. He was taken to the Punjab to be sentenced and then 
brought back to Meerut. 

Government Statement in Assembly. 

On the 2 1st March, in the Assembly, replying to a short notice question of 
Pandit Motilal, Mr. Crerar made the following comprehensive statement on the 
subject of arrests and searches. He said : — 
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<Under the authority of the Governor-General in Council, a complaint had been 
laid against 3* persons from various^ parts of India on a charge of conspiring to 
deprive the King of his sovereignity over British India. The complaint was laid 
in the court of the District Magistrate, Meerut, and the court in the ordinary course 
of the law under the Criminal Procedure Co le issued processes. In pursuance of 
these processes house searches and arrests have taken place in different parts of 
India. With^ regard to these I am unable Pt present to give full particulars as 
I am not yet in possess! '^n of complete information. 

‘The complaint, with the names of the persons against whom warrants have been 
issued, is as follows : — For list see p. 65 y lines 14 to 24. 

DETAILS OF COMPLAINT. 


Mr. Crerar continued : — 

^ ‘The complaint of Mr. H Horton, officer on special duty under the Director of 
the Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, Government of India, showeth ; — 

“(i) That there exists in Russia an organisation called the Communist Inter- 
national. The aim of this organisation is by the creation of armed revolution to 
overthrow all existing forms of government throughout the world and to replace them 
bv Soviet republics subordina‘e to and controlled by the Soviet Administration in 
Moscow. 

“(2) That the said Communist International carries its work of propaganda 
through various committees, branches and organisations controlled by and subject 
to itself e. g. the executive committee of the Communist International and various 
sub-commitees of the same including the sub-committee concerned with Eastern and 
Colonial Affairs, the Communist Party of Great Britain, which is a section of the 
Communist International, the Red International of Labour Unions, the Pan- Pacific 
Trade Union, the secretariat of the League against Imperialism, the Young Commu- 
nist League and various other bodies. 

“(3) That the ultimate objective of the said Communist international is the 
complete paralysis and overthrow of the existing Governments in every country (inclu- 
ding India ) by means of general strike and armed uprising. It has outlined a 
programme or plan of campaign which should be followed for the achievement of this 
ultimate objective. Among the methods so ordained are (a) incitement of antagonism 
between capital and labour ; (6) the creation of Workers' and Peasants* parties, 
Youth Leagues, Unions etc., ostensibly for the benefit of the members thereof, but 
in fact for the purpose of propaganda, the domination of such parties by Communists 
pledged to support the aims of the Communist International and the unification of such 
bodies under one control subservient to the Communist Internationa! ; (c) the introduc- 
tion of nuclei of such Communists, with illegal objects as aforesaid, into the existing 
trade unions, nationalist bodies and political and other organisations, with the object 
of capturing the same or obtaining their support in the interests of the Communists 
International, {4) the encouragement of strikes, hartals and agitation ; (^) propaganda 
by speeches, literature, newspapers, cele!>ration of anniversaries connected with the 
Russian revolution, etc, and {f) the utilization and encouragement of any movements 
hostile 10 the Government. 

“(4) That in the year 1921 the said Communist International determined to 
establish a branch organisation in British India, and the accused, Sripad Amrit 
Dange, Shaukat Usmani and Muzaffar Ahmed, entered into a conspiracy with 
certain other persons to establish such branch organisations with a view to deprive 
the King'Emperor of bis sovereignty over British India. 

“(5) That thereafter various persons, including the accused, Spratt and Bradley 
were sent to India by the Communist International through the medium of one 
of its branches or organisations with the object of furthering the aims of the Com- 
munist International. 

“(6) That the accused named in this complaint reside at different centres 
throughout British India and that they have conspired with each other and with 
other persons, known or unknown, within or withou* British India, to deprive the 
King-Ecnperor of his sovereignty over British India, and for such purpose to use the 
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methodf and carryout the programme aad the plan of campaign outlined and 
ordained by the Cfommunist International, and in fact they used such metb^s and 
carried out such plan of campaign with the assistance of and financial support from 
the Communist International. 

**(7) That the accused have met and conspired together as aforesaid, at various 
places within and without British India, and, amongst others, at Meerut, and in 

g ursuance of such conspiracy as aforesaid, the accused formed the Workers’ and 
easants* party at Meerut and there held a conference thereof. 

**(8) That the above named accused have committed an offence under section 
isi-A, 1. P. C., and within the jurisdiction of this court. 

**11 is therefore prayed that the court will enquire into the above named offence.” 
'As stated above the complaint has been laid on a charge of conspiracy under 
section IS I -A, 1 . P. C. in respect of which the case for 'the prosecution will be that 
acts had been committed falling within the terms of the section quoted, at various 
places and at various times extending over a period of several years. Owing to the 
comprehensive nature of the case, 1 am unable to give specific dates and places. 
Sanction for this prosecution was given on March 14 and the complaint laid on March 
15. As the case is now judice 1 am at this stage unable to give further particulars 
which might prejudice the merits of the case. Warrants of arrest have been issued 
only against persons in whose case the Government are assured that there is strong 
prima facie evidence, but search warrants have been issued in cases where there 
are good grounds for believing that important evidence in connection with the case 
might be recovered. 

'I hope the House will appreciate that the policy of the Government in this case 
is to bring before the courts under the ordinary law a conspiracy which in their 
views is an infringement of the ordinary law of the*Iand and is an attempt to carry 
out in India the programme of the Communist International. It is not directed 
against piopaganda and activities by any persons or organisations except those who 
are believed to have taken an active part in this particular conspiracy.' 

Prosecution Counsel’s Opening Address. 

The trial commenced on the 12th June before Mr. Milner White, Special 
Magistrate The prosecution was represented by Mr. Langford James, while the 
the defence by Mr. K. F. Nariman and others. Mr. James in opening his case 
declared that the accused in the case stood charged with conspiracy to deprive 
His Majesty the King-Emperor of the sovereignty of British India. The 
case for the prosecution was that the accused had sought to promote their 
aim by revolution. The slogan which most satisfactorily proved this was “Long 
live Revolution. 

The majority of the accused shouted “yes, yes.” 

The counsel continued that this revolution which the accused had conspired 
to bring about and visualised was meant to be continuing and perpetual. They 
appeared to counsel to entertain hatred towards a large number of people, but 
most of such hatred was reserved for those Nationalists who cherished the attain- 
ment of Swaraj for India. The Indian National Congress was stigmatised as a 
misguided bourgeoisie body, which was to be captured or converted to the peculiar 
principles of ‘the accused. ^Their opinions of some of the Indian Nationalist leaders 
were »— 

Pandit Motilal Nehru.— A dangerous patriot. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. — A tepid reformist. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. — ^bourgeoisie and ludicrous careerist. 

Mr. Gandhi.— A grotesque reactionary. 

Lala Lajpatrai.— A scoundrel, and politically dangerous. 

Mr. C. R. Das. — A poltroon. 

The quarrel which the accused had with men of Nationalist thought in India was 
that the latter’s ideology was all hopelessly wrong. 

Mr. Gandhi was charged with another crime by these people. He was religious- 
ly minded and there was no place for God in Communist ideals. 

Mr. Langford James, continuing, said : 
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‘‘It seemed to me while reading some of the newspapers that there was some 

tendency to dub these accused people as nationalists and patriots. They may be 
innocent, they may be guilty, but there is no question of their being nationalists. 

“It must be fai|;ly galling to them that this idea seems to have gone abroad. 
Each of these accused is, I repeat, an anti-nationalist. They would say they are 

internationalists, but the two words really mean one and the same thing. 

“Theii objective was, put shortly, to remove the Government of His Majesty 
King George in India and in its place put the Government of the Third Communist 
International. 

“It might almost fairly be stated that it was in fact to substitute the Government 
of His Majesty by the Government of M. Stallin as he is now known. 

“In fact it is the case for the prosecution that these accused are Bolsheviks, that 
they aim at Bolshevik ideals and that they endeavour to instal in India the same 
rule as exists in Russia. 

“It appears to me that to be a Bolshevik of an unimpeachable character you 
require certain definite qualifications to which an ordinary man does not aspire. 
You don't love your country, you are anti-country, you are anti-God, you are anti- 
family ; in fact you are anti-everything which a normal man considers decent 

if you are a Bolshevist of an unimpeachable character " (Laughter on the benches 

of the accused.) 

Mr. James added : “You have ruthlessly to hate those who differ from you and 
as ruthlessly to kill them when the time comes. You must even have no sense of 
humour”. 

Mr. James then referred to the letter from Spratt and the other accused, published 
in the Pioneer some time ago, in reply to certain remarks made by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru with regard to the “Red” letters, and said tltat in this letter the accused had 
employed a very good argument for denying that the “Red” letters could have 
emanated from any Bolshevik conspiracy, namely, tltat in those supposed “Red” 
letters had occurred the phrase “God and the Soviet,” which should be enough 
to make it clear that whatever their origin it was nut Communist. 

Mr. James said that he entirely agreed with this contention that there could be 
no God for the Bolsheviks, a large part of whose propaganda was directed towards 
destroying the belief in God, whether it be the God of the Christians, of the Moslems 
or of the Buddhists. If and when this reign of joy came into India, counsel was 
sure that the belief in the gods of Hinduism would also have to be destroyed. Ac- 
cording to these gentlemen all the religions of the world must be destroyed. A 
large part of the propaganda of this party was directed towards murdering priests, 
desecration of churches, anci jetting up classes for all young men and children to 
preach the anti-God gospel. 

Counsel continued : “Now, obviously no man with such an engaging mentality 
as I have depicted is a ple.asant fellow citizen to have, but I agree that nobody c juld 
be indicted of a crime for holding these views. 

“A man is entitled to hold whatever views he likes but Bolshevism is not merely 
an abstract philosophy, it is a rule of life ; at any rate, its disciplies have hammered 
out of it a working rule of life. There is a definite objective and there are definite 
methods by which that objective is to be gained. 

“The prosecution proposes to argue that an agreement as a mere agreement to 
put in practice the creed of the Communist International and to carry out its pro- 
gramme /aefo constitutes an offence under section 12 i-A whether (as we shall 
prove in this case) the programme has actually been carried out or not. I now 
propose to explain this creed as shortly as possible.” 

Mr. D. P. Sinha, one of the defence counsel at this stage objected to Mr. James's 
reference to the creed of Communism as irrelevant and reauested the court to check 
him whenever he went into an irrelevancy like this. He hoped the court would 
not allow the Public Prosecutor to carry on propaganda against the accused under 
the guise of an opening a 1 dress. 

Mr. James said that he had most carefully considered the material of his address 
and he did not propose to introduce anything which was irrelevent, but if merely 
stating the case for the prosecution amounted to carrying on propaganda against 
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accused he was sorry he could not help it. If the accused had broken the law of the 
land in a manner which the public might think grotesque, it was not his fault. 

^ Resuming his argument Mr. James said that a large number of people connected 
with the Bolshevik movement had indulged in ruthless bloodshed and a reign of 
terror at the direction of the Cheka, now known as *‘Ogtu.** According to the pro- 
gramme of this body in Moscow violence, bloodshed and civil war and a reign of 
were unavoidable. Counsel, therefore, proposed to discuss in detail the origin, 
objective, organisation, methods and tactics of the Third International. He 
proceeded 

“It will be remembered as a matter of history that in the early part of 
*517 a revolution took place in Russia. At that time the Bolshevik Party, 
which means the party of the majority (which is a ludicrous misnomer, because I 
am sure this party even now is in a minority ; but this name comes from a certain 
conference held in London at which the left wing of this party was in favour of a 
large programme), went back to Russia and in the early pa>t of February, 1917, 
accomplished a revolution, seized the Government of that state and deprived the 
Czar of his sovereignty. A new government was established in Russia, known as 
the Kerensky regime. Later in the same year another Bolshevik organisation 
overthrew this rule of the Kerensky by carrying through a revolution and this body 
c^nie to be known as the Communist Party of Russia. 

“I have spoken of the Communist International. It is not the same thing as 
the Governnient of Russia. Ostensibly and outwardly, in fact it has exactly the 
same objective and the same plan as this body of people which came into existence 
as described by me earlier. 

“In 1864 was established in London the First International, that is to say, an Inter- 
national of Labour, and in 1889 was established in Paris the Second International. 
This Second International was in existence at the beginning of the Great War and 
it continued to exist and it still exists and is of some little importance in this case 
k known as the Yellow or Amsterdam International, from which is coined 

the phrase to be Amsterdamised (which means that you hold rational views with 
regard to the labour question and nationalism), and is one of the most hated things 
for the Communist Third International. It may be stated that this Amsterdam 
International aims at the establishment of Socialism by peaceful and constitutional 
methods, whereas the Third Inier;tational hoHs most stroiigly that no such metho"! 

D there is thus war to the knife between this Internadonal, the real 

Red International in Moscow, and the Yellow International of Amsterdam.’' 

Mr. James than discussed at lengih the creed of the Communist Party as pro- 
pounded by Marx and Angel — the theory of class war and the dictatorship^ of the 
proletariat. These men advocated war between capitalists, or those who had a 
stake in the country, and the proletariat, or those who had no stake in the country. 
This was clear from the origin of the word proletariat. 

^ Touching upon the creed and organisation of Communists counsel stated the 
millennium of classless community was found impracticable in Russia and could not 
be reached. Therefore, the present government, designated as a transitional stage, 
must continue for ever. 

Counsel pointed out that this was a chimera for which two and half millions of 
men, women and children were butchered. The present Russian Government was 
a chanf^e from one lot of autocratic people to another lot of the autocratic people. 

Lenin had prescribed blood red revolution for overthrowing capitalism. He had 
declared it as the dutv of all Communists everywhere to bring about an armed 
upiising, with the aid of peasants and workers. Lenin had preached this doctrine 
both before and after the Russian revolution. ' 

This doctrine was still glorified and commemorated on each Lenin Day, 
Russian Revolution Day and Sacco Vanzetti Day every year. 

Referring to the present state of affairs in Russia Mr. Langford James said 
Russia was not a happy land at all. It was ruled by the Communists with the 
aid of a cecret police service, and the Red army.. 

Proceeding, counsel stated that the Karl Marx theory of Communism was original- 
ly intended for industrial counties like Germany and England. The irony of 
things was that the experiment should be tried in an agricultural country like Russia. 
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The Communists, however, soon realised the difficulty of the peasants' quer 'on 
as the peasant in every country was of a conservative frame of mind He loves his 
home country and the gooJ things which the Communists want to root totally out. 
To strengthen Communism in Russia the promoters of this movement had to divide 
the peasantry into fiv^e sections setting one against another. The rich peasantry 
was to them outside the pale of the state. 

At this stage the court adjourned till next day; the 13th June when Mr. Langford 
James continued his opening address. 

He said he had been accused of placing his own interpretation upon certain 
matters and he therefore proposed to read out certain extracts from accredited books 
dealing with the objective of the Communist Intei national. 

It was clearly laid down in Bolshevik literature that the substitution of a pro- 
letarian state for a capitalist state was only possible by violent methods. Revolution 
was defined as ^'an act in which part of the population forced itself on another part 
by rifles, ammunitions and swords,’* that is by authoritative means. 

The book, “A B. C. of Communism,” stated that wolves could not be liked by 
sheep and without a stern, armed struggle with their antagonists Bolsheviks could 
not get a proletarian Government. 

To further their ends, it was openly declared in the book to crush opposition 
ruthlessly and resolutely using, in extreme cases, terror. All stakeholders in the 
country must be killed, or ground down into submission. 

Counsel next gave a vivid description of the Communist organisation. His 
rough chart indicated the various Communist bodies around a circle which represent- 
ed the Comintern. It was the E. C. C. I. Executive Committee which on occasions 
expanded into the Plenum of the enlarged committee, an 1 on occasions contracted 
into the Plesidium of a smaller sub-committee. “We have got the honour of having 
among the accused one member of the Plesidium” (Laughter). 

Then there were other large committees, large only in name, as they were used 
as shop windows, but the working w.is done in the secretariat under Stalin, the 
General Secretary who was virtually the dictator of Russia. He had banished 
several notable Communists like Trotsky and Bukharin, because they disagreed 
with him. 

Branching out from the Secretariat there were sub-committees of the E. C C. I., 
namely, the Org ( organisation bureau ), the Ogpu ( police ). the Agiprop ( Agitation 
and propaganda department ) wliich fomented revolution an 1 an editorial staff 
to see that nothing except Bolshevik literature was published in Russia. 

There also existed an oriental <lepariineni which according to Mr. Langford 
James looked into our affairs ( Indian affiirs ). 

Added to these boilies were the Young Communists’ Internationa], Womens' 
International, now called as Rilu and the Peasants’ International, the Teachers’ 
International, Sports International and the War Resisiers' International, all working 
against “While Terror.” 

Supposing the textile workers in Bombay struck work instantly, there would 
come from the Moscow Secretariat greetings and money from the International 
Textile Workers of the world. 

The Headquarters of the Rilu was in Moscow. It claimed thirteen million 
organised workers in the world all to be used for the overthrow of capitalists. The 
Rilu and the Comintern were two separate bodies, but their aims and objectives 
were the same and were run by the same people. 

Two other important bodies which had assumed humble sounding names and 
were jvorking in Great Britain under Moscow, were the Workers' Welfare League 
and the Labour Research Department. These bodies, counsel said, had special 
interest for India. 

It was through these bodies that Bradley and Spratt ( accused) were paid their 
salaries for doing Communist work in India. When once these two bodies were 
short of funds in England they had to wire to Moscow and Bradley and Spratt 
received money in due course. 

Amongst the Indian workers in England were Mr. Saklatwala, Secretary of the 
Workers’ Welfare League, former member of the British Parliament who crashed in 
the last election along with other distinguished candidates. 
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There was Mr. C. P. Dutt who had written letters to the two accused, Ghate 
aad Bradley, greatly appreciating the letters written by the latter about the mill 
strikes in Bombay and rejoicing over their work. The letters were written from the 
Labour Research Department and the Workers Welfare League whose offices were 
situated in the same premises in London Dutt wanted to know the result of the 
Jham conference, but they feared Mr. N. M. Joshi's influence would be too strong 
against the capturing of the Indian Labour bodies by Communists. 

Counsel then proceeded to explain the relations between the Moscow Internationa 
al and the League against Imperialism. He quoted extracts from the writings of 
well-known Communists to show that the League was in fact an organisation sub- 
ocdinaie to the Comintern and the £. C. C. 1. getting aid, financial as well as propa- 
gandist, from them. Among others he quoted from the writings of Comrades 
WeQsmeiumsderg, Chattopadhaya, Bokharin and Khatiama in which they expressed 
the (itpinion that the League against Imperialism was a body with great potentialities 
aad as such it should be exploited by the Com.munist Internatio.ial by giving more 
aid to this body. 

He then explained briefly the tactics employed by the League to introduce the 
viras of this party in the National and labour organisation existing in the country 
awd then let it ta^ effect there The accused in the present case performed, counsel 
said, the task of introducing this poison into the Trade Union Congress and other 
bodies.' They have even been successful in getting it affiliated with the League 
against Imperialism. They have tried to capture these bodies and if they 
frand they cannot capture them, they have ruthlessly exposed the various national 
movements as bourgeoisie nationalists' reformist movements. 

Mr. Langford James had not finished his a Idress when the court adjourned fur- 
ther hearing of the case tillt/u^ii^ when Mr. James continuing his address, informed 
that he would deal with Communist tactics and history of the present conspiracy and 
^ow that the tactics advocated by Communist journals and literature were faithfully 
carried out by the accused in furtherance of the Communistic ideals in India. The 
Third International was well aware that the nationalists in countries like India and 
Egypt were composed of just those elements against whom they had to fight namely, 
the bourgeoisie, but they decided to exploit them by associating with them, explaining 
all the while that the nationalists' ideology was wrong. 

Mr. James, continuing, referred to the tactics used by Communist agitators in 
order to lead the workers and peasants or the organised revolutionary class to war. 
The public prosecutor read extensive extracts from the official reports of the Com- 
munist International in support of his contention. He went on: should like to 
say this that it is not necessary in order to constitute an offence under sec. 
iti-A, nor is it necessary to convict these accused of such an offence to prove that 
they l^long to the Third International. We might show that they were carrying out 
work on these lines at the behest of this Third International. That is quite sufficient. 
That is not a necessary part of the indictment. They were, in the words of Mr. 
bpratt, on the Moscow road for Moscow reasons, with Moscow minds and, I think, 
that should be quite sufficient for any court of law. This conspiracy in India is not 
by any means^ confined to India. It has been fomented, directed and financed from 
outside. Various members of the British Communist party have taken active part 
in this conspiracy. ' 

Mr. James, continuing, showed by reading letters, which he intended to prove 
when evidence came to be recorded, written by various Communists, how the British 
Communist party at the behest of the International carried on Communist proj^- 

f anda among Indian students residing in various British universities, yrherein 
il. N. Boy, who at that time was entrusted with looking after Communist interests 
in India, took a prominent part. Mr. James then read a report by Mr. Gladding 
who came to India to survey the position of the Communists in this country under 
the assumed name of the proceedings of the International Congress, edited by Mr. 
K W. Robson, wherein he described the then condition of colonial countries. He 
then r*ad certain letters alleged to have passed between some prominent Com- 
munists, describing the various activities of Upadhyaya, Dutt, J. I. Thomas and 
other members of the British* Communist party in order to introduce a nuclei 
of Communism among Indian students abroad. Various methods were adopted by 
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them for the delivery of correspoiidence thfirngh fictitious addresess in order to 
observe secrecy. 

Continuing, Mr. Langford James sa^^ that Bell, colonial head of the Communist 
party of Great Britain, arranged interviews between Mr. Saklatwala and a number 
of returntii{r Indian students and showed photographed copies of the correspondence 
on the subject. Later Diwan Chamanlal, who was then in England also took some 
prominent part. His comrades however were not sati^d with him. He was 
described by one of them as Vacillating Ohaman* and hf another 'champion acrobat* 
(Laughter). Interviews were held between Communist leaders in Great Britain and 
Messrs. Joshi, Chamanlal and Goswami, members of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. With the exception of Mr. Chamanlal the former did not cut much ice with 
the latter. The British Communists tried their utmost to get young Indian students 
to join the movement for propaganda in India. Their idea was to form an Indian 
group in India. Counsel read copious extracts from letters of M. N. Roy and C. P. 
Dutt who gave general instructions to Indian Communists. 

The next emissary to come to India was Mr. George Allisson. He had a bad 
taste as he came with a false passport as Campbell. He was a prominent member 
of the British Communist party and had also taken part in the Communist Inter- 
national. He formed the Labour Swaraj group in Bombay which was a Communist 
body. He could not do much as he was sent away owing to his using a false 
passport. 

Proceeding, the Crown counsel sai I that on Dec. 31, 1926, arrived a third agent 
in the shape of Mr. Spratt, who came as a humble bookseller. ( Laughter. ) His pro- 
fession in England was Communism. { Renewed laughter. ) He was also a meml^r 
of the national minority movement, a branch of Rilu. He came out with instructions 
to carry on the fomenting of revolution in Indua. He was arrested in September, 
1927, on a charge of sedition, but was acquitted. But certain documents were 
recovered from his possession. Amongst them was a letter from a bookseller's 
agency signed by Graham Pollard. Page Arnott had given Spratt a letter of 
introduction to Dewan Chamanlal describing him as one interested in labour research 
work and requesting Diwan Chamanlal to give him all necessary help to save weary 
journeyings. 

Spratt, said counsel, formed a Workers' and Peasants' party in Bombay. Its 
object was the attainment of Swaraj, ensuring politic I freedom of men and women 
by mass action, and in one letter it was stated that illegitimate means could be 
adopted. Spratt had also drawn up a syllabus wherein it was mentioned that 
industrial workers were the backbone of the movenaent which would lead to 
revolution, crisis, war, general strike, armed uprising, seizure of power, destniction 
of the State machine and erection of a new one on Communistic lines, but beginning 
with Socialist reconstruction. 

Counsel next read several cryptic letters that had passed between the Communists 
abroad and Mr. Spratt. In one letter instructions were imparted to Spratt by 
stating that leligion is a good stand-by, but avoid dogmatism. Much can be done 
by methodism.* The letter contained information that David was not well which 
really meant that Allisson had been arrested. Baker will give you help, meant that 
Saklatwala would do it. Dundee was the coded name for Madras. Counsel 
thought it was a great injustice to Calcutta. ( Laughter. ) Inside of Spratt's 
letters was a note full of figures like 26-7, 5-8, 1-4, 1-8 and lines of such 
figures. Counsel explained that these were codes and decoding was done 
through poetry books by previous arrangement. 26-7 meant twenty-sixth line and 
seventh word. There were other letters quite harmless, but in between lines were 
messages written with invisible ink which could be deciphered by means of 
chemicals. One of such messages instructed Spratt to get up a strong delegation 
for Canton to attend the Congress of Pan Pacifist Trade Union Secretariat. Mr. 
Langford James remarked it was astonishing that a humble bookseller should concern 
himself with cryptic and coded letters about Communism and the Congress at 
Canton. . . , 

Mr. Langford James then read out letters, some original, some photographed, 
some found on the accused and some intercepted by the police during transmission 
through persons who travelled between India and Europe as laskers on board 

10 
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various steamthips. The first of these was found with Spratt. He regretted that 
he had not received the manuscript, which decodified, meant moaey and advised 
him to arrange a short advance through some friend of F. H. which decodified, 
meant Ghate in Colombo. There were references to Nelson who had fi^kiled to 
come to India and Hamid who, Mr. James declared, was at present in ^e dock 
under the name of Ajudhya Prosad. 

The second letter was addressed to Desmond, which, Mr. James said, was the 
assumed name of Spratt. This letter dealt with the position of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Methodist organ. Mr. James explained that Y. M. C. A. stood for the 
Communist party. The Methodist organ was /. N. H. or the Mian National 
Herald* The letter further informed Spratt that Nelson was not in a condition 
to travel but on the other hand there is an engineer who will 
be Coming to Glasgow. In these humble terms, Mr. James 
explained, it announced the arrival to India of Bradley, because, according to the 
code, Mr. James explained, Glasgow stood for India. Spratt was further advised 
during the course of this letter to have a talk with Moosa, who the prosecutor said, 
was Muzzafar Ahmed. The subject of Methodists and Y. M. C. A. was too much, 
the two names becoming the same thing. 

The third letter was again addressed to Desmond, namely Spratt, in which 
references were made to Saklatwala, Joglekar, Sambamurthi \nd Bharucha, under 
the secret names of Baker, Haig, Kunbu and Zhuroggu. All these and subsequent 
letters which Mr. James read contained in between the lines cryptic messages in 
invisible ink. He then read a draft letter from Spratt to the gentlemen from whom 
obviously the above mentioned letters had come. In this letter Spratt outlined his 
scheme for establishing an alMndia English organ and estimated that it would cost 
about 2,400 pounds annually. Mention was made in this letter to some one having 
to travel from Lahore which would cost money. Mr. James here said he hoped to 
have established that the money had come to the accused from Moscow over the 
northern frontier of India and someone had to travel to the frontier to get this 
money and it was to this that reference had been made in the above mentioned 
letter. This letter also contained various references to Dewan Chamanlal, MuzzafTar 
Ahmed, Dange and Upadhaya, as Mr. James explained, nnder various assumed 
names. 

Mr. James continuing said that Bradley arrived in India by the ss. Ranpura on 
Sept, 27, 1927. He posed as a gentleman travelling for patent underground 
tiles. It was doubtful if he had sold any but this was an admirable tile for a 
merchant. Six days after his arrival in India writing home, he said he had been 
in touch with F. H. He informed the addressee that he had made an attempt to 
solve the riddle set by him and sent his solution which was really a cryptic message 
which had to be solved by a reference to Grey’s Elegy and which Mr. James thought 
was certainly not a report on the underground tiles’ market. According to the 
interpretation placed upon this message by Mr. James there were references to K. K. 
Karen, Ghate and other comrades. On Feb 2 Abid All, lasker on board the steam- 
ship Manora, was searched, said Mr. Tames and on him was found a letter addressed 
to R. K. Karen. Inside that letter was another evelope addressed to Ghate and 
inside that was another cover addressed to Jack and i n this third cover was the 
note which Mr. James proceeded to read out to the court. This note mentioned 
the Salvation Army and the Theosophical Society, which of course, Mr. James 
declared, were fictitious names for the Communist party in India, The letter 
further referred to the commission to examine Mr. Robert’s case and it went on to 
suggest that it would be necessary from the very beginning to make a direct appeal 
to the Brahmins to select their own leaders and stated that - Nehru was visiting Mr. 
B and could not be of much use to them as he was rather like Gandhi in his ideas. 
Mr. James explained that Roberts meant India and the commission referred to was 
the Indian Statutory Commission. References were also contained in cryptic 
language to the Brussels Conference and to Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth coming 
out as delegates to the Indian Trade Uunion Congress referred to as the Theosphical 
Society and who were likely to have conveyed wrong impressions about things. 

Continuing Mr. Langford James said that the International Textile Workers of 
the World sent from Moscow during the textile strike in Bombgy 20,000 roubles 
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with comradely greetings to the textile workers in Bombay. Thb money in the ordi- 
nary course would have gone to Jhabwala bur the secretaryship had since been tiana- 
ferred to Joshi *that terrible yellow man*. This put most of the accused up and tbey 
indulged in an angry correspondence for the money having gone to the wrong hands. 

Hutchins 'n arrived In India in September last and took up Communist work in 
good earnest. This, counsel explained, was quite patent from the letters found in 
possession of Adhikari when he was arrested on May 30, 1938. Usmani with thm 
others, Nasim, Shafiq and Alishan attended the Plesidium meeting in Moscow. 
Usmani was hailed there as Seconder Sur. He went there in the capacity of re- 
presenting India and delivered strong speeches about Communist work in India 
which were duly reported in the imprreor. 

Next day, the 2.7 Jnnr^ Mr. Langford James, continuing his address, said that the 
activities of the accused in India consisted in faithfully carrying out the Communist 
programme contained in Communist literature and books. Spratt had assisted the 
formation of the Workers' and Peasants* party in Bombay and thereafter the activities 
extended to other provinces. A Workers* and Peasants* party was formed io Meerut 
last year when the whole of the Calcutta party's programme was accepted in toto. 
Here tooTather Ambrose' (Spratt) played a prominent part. Counsel informed that he 
possessed a mass of evidence to prove that the strikes in Bombay and Calcutta were 
instigated and carried on and prolonged by the accused and they were proud of it. 
They made vigorous efforts to capture the Trade Union Congress in 1937 and last 
year. They persistently adhered to the Moscow clique. They had newspapers 
everlastingly preaching the gospel of Communism and their activities consisted in 
poisoning the minds of the youths in the country by the formation of Youth Leagues. 
Moscow had insisted upon it. Wou should get hold of every child from his cradle 
and teach him class war.* 

Mr. James, continuing, said that the accused had engineered, taken part in and 
spoken at various kinds of demonstrations which were intended by the accused to 
educate the proletariat in order to initiate them into the mysteries of class war and 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The accused organised demonstrations on the 
death anniversary of Lenin who stands before the whole world as the exponent of 
this creed of class war and dictatorship of the proletariat. If the accuted celebrated 
the anniversary of the Russian revolution you could not be surprised if any sane 
man said that it was done because the accused wanted to see this revolution repeated 
in India. Then they organised demonstrations to celebrate the anniversary of the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti who were executed in .America, because, if the 
pamphlet which was found on many of the accused was to be believed, they fell 
martyrs to the cause of Marxism and Leninism. 

The public prosecutor further stated that another demonstration organised by 
the accused was May Day, which in Mr. James' time in Poland was a day of rejoicing 
but in these go-ahead days was regarded as the awakening day of labourers. At 
all these demonstrations, Mr. James declared, the accused made speeches, as be 
hoped to prove, wl erein they lauded Lenin, that great martyr to this cause. At one 
of these meetings a resolution was passed praying for the peace of Lenin's soul and 
Mr. James felt that his resolution was rather like hitting that great martyar below 
the belt as he would not have appreciated these prayers for his soul, at least not 
during his lifetime. He read from v.'irious letters which, he said, l^d passed between 
the various accused and from the reports recorded in the minutes book of the 
Workers* and Peasants' party of Bombay to establish his contention. 

Coming to the strike activities of the accused Mr. James said, reading from their 
minutes book, that they boasted of having captured and of controlling most of the 
big trade unions. The public prosccuior wanted the court to concentrate not on 
the number of strikes engineered by the accused but on the obj^t ^Inod theM 
strikes. ‘The object pf these conspirators', he said, ‘was to get hold in Boom]^ 
all important, what I should call, strategic points'. They wanted to colter 
railways, dockyards, tramways, commerce and textile industry and so on anr* 
very largely succeeded in doing so. They proceeded on exaedy the tame linot 
at Calcutta and other centres. They captured all public utility and 
services. They even boasted of having captured the munition nctory at Itcnaky 
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•ad the aneaal at Kiikee. Their iatention was, he had no doubt, to get a strangte. 
hold upon all meang of communication in the country and they attempted to do 
fo, at any rate, up here in the north and it was only either because Mr. Ujrnam 
bungled in hisjeoor something happened that they failed to capture the N mm 
Western Railway. But they did succeed in capturing the E.*L R. Union, ™ O. i. r. 
Mlwaymen's Union, the B. B. and C. I. Union and the Northern Bengal Railway 
Union. The intention of these accused persons was, Mr. James dedared, to bring 
about a general strike on an extensive scale on May i, I9*9- That was their 
immediate objective and it was upon this job that they were engaged when they 
were arrested. He went on to say that these gentlemen, as written in his report 
by the secretary of this party, had complete control over the textile industrjr in 
Bombay and most of their members were connected with the Girni Kamgar Union, 
now known. Mr. James believed, as the Red Flag Union, the G. I. P. Workers Union, 
the Dock Workers' Union, the Municipal Workers' Union and latdy had been 
added to the list of unions, over which this party dominated, the B, B. and C. i. 
Railway, the British India Steam Navigation Company, the Arsenal L^ouwrs 
Union at Kirkee and others. In nursuance of a perfectly definite plan in Bomb^, 
from April, I9>8, to October, 1928, there was practically a continuous general strike 
of all cotton mills— 80 out of 84 struck. There was a very effective strike smd 
during this time no less than 170 meetings were addressed by the members of this 
party in order to educate the proletariat and prepare them for the great day which 
was due to come. v v a 

Counsel enumerated a series of strikes engineered and carried on by the accused. 
There were two strikes even by scavengers in Calcutta, two jute mill strikes and 
the Asansol strike. Oounsd read Spratt's letter to Page Arnot describing the Com- 
munist activities in fomentiitf strite and appraising the work done by comrades in 
India. Workers, he had w ritten , were being organised and educated towwds a 
a mass movement There were definite attempts to capture the All-India i rade 
Union Congtess which was sought to be aMiated to the Rilu or in the next alternative 
to the League against Imperialism. The ground was prepared at Cawnpore by 
getting a resolution passed lauding the object of the League against Imperialism. 
Affiliation could not be effected, according to the accused, owing to the intervention 
of Messrs Purcell and Hallsworth and the vacillation of ^ 

letter, however, was latter received from the Communist party in England that a 
promise for the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the league *^inst 
Imperialism had been taken from Dewan Chamanlal and the latter would offer no 
more objection. This letter was dated Sept. 19, 1 938. 

Mr. Langford James next read extracts from letters to show that definite attempts 
were made to get workers’ unions affiliated to the League against Imperialism ana 
the minutes of meetings in India were sent to Moscow. 

Mr. James then took up the thread of his argument and after describing now 
attempts were made in 1927 and again in 1938 to get the All India Tracte Union 
Congress affiliated to the League against Imperialism gave interesting informabon 
as to how a committee was set up in Bombay with Spratt as convener to ^ consider 
a labour constitution for India and also the Nehru Report. This committee held 
the opinion that the ultimate object of the Labour movement must be the est^lwh- 
ment of an independent democratic Socialist Republic. The report on the Nehru 
Report is a wholesale condemnation of it on the ground that it is bourgeoise and 
reactionary. At this meeting of the AlMndia Peasants' and Workers' Party Confer- 
ence there appeared representatives of the Communist International and a member 
of the Labour Research department in Australia who delivered speeches at this 
conference which Mr. James submitted, were entirely Communistic and in favour 
of the Russian system. Mr. James then described the part played by Spratt and 
Hutchinson in infusing Communist ideology in the minds of young men and 
young women through the agency of the Youth Learae. This party 
successful in capturing out of the existing youth bodies the Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
of Lah'we. Thev had established studv circles at Calcutta and other centres and 
books prescribed for the study of every iroung men and women were books like 
Stalin on Leninism,* the A. B. C. of Cmmunism* and other Communist literature. 
Hutchinson and Spratt used to deliver lectures on Imperialism and allied subjects. 
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The whole idea und^lying thif youth movement, Mr. James said, was to cany 
on ^tation for education and organisation amon the working masses. 

"nie Crown counsel then read extracts from the presidential address of Mr. 
Sohansingh Josh who presided over the first conference of the all-India Workers 
and Peasants in December last. Mr. Josh had said that the Workers* and Peasants* 
party did not now deny the general utility of non-violence as a tactics, but it warn 
not necessary to fellow it at all times and in all conditions. It was for non-vibSence, 
Mr. Josh bad said, that the non-co-operation movement had failed. He had advocated 
dessonstrations, strikes, meetings and Bolshevist literature to draw worken to Ike 
fold of the party and had urged mass movement and direct action lea^ng to a 
Mneral strike of all workers in the country. Messrs. Gandhi, Dass and Nebra bad 
been vigorously attacked and the Nehru Report was thoroughly condemned. He 
did not like that the King. Governor-General and Governors should be retained in 
the constitution of the Indian Government. Their slogan was complete indepen- 
dence and complete freedom. Mr. Josh had foreshadowed in the address the comiitf 
war, the offens've coming Irom the capitalists of the world, which in the Bolshevia 
term, was characterised as 'white terror.* Russia, he had said, did not want war 
but it had to protect itself against imperialists. The existence of communism 
was considered essential because it would stand as a becon light to the revolutionary 
activities 

Mr. James continued that the question was not whether the accused vrere members 
of the Communist party, but the question was whether they had entered into a 
conspiracy to deprive his Majesty of his sovereignty by class war and mass revolution. 
The orthodoxy or ideology of Bolshevism did not matter but what mattered wa.s that 
the .'iccused had imbibed Bolshevist plan and were putting it to action for the purpose 
which constituted an offence. 

Counsel next gave a long extract from a lengthy letter written to Miixaffer Ahmad 
which did not reach the addressee as it was intercepted. The Communists in India 
had been urged to start an open and determined fight for the overthrow of Impe- 
rialism. 

Mr. James, concluding, said that following this letter in December, ipsB, thev 
held a meeting at Calcutta and they definitely entered into a form of organised 
Communist party of India. They elected members to it. After having sulMcribed 
to the constitution of this party, whose name was the Communist party of India, (a 
section of the Communist International), nobody could say that he was not pledg^ 
to the creed and the objective of the Third International. The test which I propose 
to ask you to apply : 'Is there anybody among t the accused who did not hold these 
Bolshevist revolution ?* J for one should feel extremely sorry to see him convicted 
in this case. 

When Mr. Langford James had sat down after having delivered the address 
lasting in aggregate for over 17 hours, Dewan Chamanlal made an application asking 
the court to hold under Section 443 of the Code of Criminal Procedure that as in 
this case European and British Indian subjects were being jointly tried together they 
should be allowed the benefit of provisions of Chapter 33 of the Code. The effect 
of such ruling by the magistrate would be, Dewan Chamanlal explained, that the 
accused would be straightaway committed to trial by tne sessions court and jury 
without any preliminary enquiry. With the mutual consent of the defence and the 
prosecution counsel, it was agreed that this application should be allowed to remain 
in abeyance, pending the decision of the High Court on the application which the 
accused proposed to put in for the transfer of (he case to some ci ntral station. 

Mr. D. P. Sinha put in a formal application requesting adjournment under Sec. 
527, which was granted and the gth of July was fixed as the next date of hearing. 



The Assembly Bomb Case 

Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Dutt, the two accused m the Delhi Assembly 
Bomb caM, were both sentenced to transportation for life at the trial held 
in Delhi on the 12th June *1929. In the course of a statement they made 

to the court they explained their motives in throwing the bombs in the 

Assembly. ^ According to them these were thrown not with the object 
of taking life but to draw the world’s attention to the conditions in India. 

The fact that in a crowded chamber no one was seriosly hurt showed with what 

care to avoid loss of life the bombs were thrown. The Assembly, according to 
them, was specially rhoscn for this demonstration as it had been used by Govern- 
ment repeatedly to flout the National demand .uid had become a symbol of India's 
humiliation and helplessness. In the course of their statement to the Court, Bhagat 
Singh and Putt said : — 

“We humbly claim to be no more than serious students of history and the 
conditions of our country and human aspirations and we despise hypocrisy. Our 
practical protest was against an institution which since its birth has eminently helped 
to display not only its worthlessness but its far-reaching power for mischief. The 
more we have pondered, the more deeply we have been convinced that it exists only 
to demonstrate to the world India’s humiliation and helplessness and it symbolises 
the overriding domination of irresponsible and autocratic rule. Time and again the 
national demand has been pressed by the people's representatives, only to find the 
wastepaper basket as its final destination. Solemn resolutions passed by the House 
have been contemptuously trampled under foot on the floor of the so-called Indian 
Parliament. Resolutions regarding the repeal of repressive and arbitrary measures 
have been treated with sublime contempt and Government's measures and proposals 
rejected as unacceptable by elected members have been restored by a stroke of 
the pen. 

“In brief in spite of earnest endeavour we have utterly failed to find any justifica- 
tion for the existence of the institution which, despite all pomp and splendour 
organised with the hard-earned money of the sweating millions of India, is only a 
hollow show and a mischievous make-believe. And alike have we failed to com- 
prehend the mentality of public leaders who help to squander public time ‘'tad money 
on so manifestly stage managed an exhibition of India's helpless subjection. We 
have been ruminating upon all this, as also upon the wholesale arrests of leaders of 
the^ labour movement. When the introduction of the Trades Disputes Bill Iwought 
us into the Assembly to watch its progress and the course of the debate, it only 
served to confirm our conviction that the labouring millions of India had nothing to 
expect from the institution that stood as a menacing monument to the strangling 
power of the exploiters and the serfdom of helpless labourers. 

“Finally the insult of what we considered an inhuman and barbarous measure 
was hurled on the devoted heads of the representatives of the entire country and the 
starving and struggling millions were deprived of their primary right and sole means 
of improving their economic welfare. None who has felt like us for the dumb driven 
drudges of labourers could possibly witness this spect-acle with equanimity. None 
whose heart bleeds for those who have given their life blood in silence to the building 
up of the economic structure of the exploiter, of whom the Government happens to 
be the biggest in this country, could repress the cry of the soul in agonising anguish, 
which so ruthless a blow wrung out of our hearts. Consequently, bearing in mind 
the words of the late Mr. S. R Das, once Law Member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, which appeared in the famous letter he had addressed to his son, 
to the effect that the bomb was necessary to awaken England from her dreams, we 
dropped the bombs on the floor of the Assembly Chamber to register our protest 
on behalf of those who had no other means left to give expression to their heart- 
'tndinir agony. Our sole purpose was **to make the deaf hear*' and to give the 
heedless a timely warning. 

“Others have as keenly felt as we have done and from under the seeming 
sereneness of the sea of Indian humanity a veritable storm is about to break out. 
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We have only hoisted the ^danger singal ” to warn those who are speeding along 
without heeding the grave dangers. We have only marked the end of the era of 
utopian non-violence of whose futility the rising genention has been convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Out of our siucerest goo 1-will to a id love of, 
humanity, have we adopted this meihod of warning to prevent untold sufferings 
which we, like millions of others, clearly foresee. 

“We have used the expression “utopian non-violence” in the foregoing paragraph 
which requires some explanation. Force, when aggressively applied, is “violence” 
and is, therefore, morally unjusdfiable But when ii is uscvl in (uniicrance of a 
legitimate case, it has its moral justificatioi. Eliniinaiion of force at all costs 
is utopian and the new movement which has .arisen in the country and of which 
we have given a warning is inspired bv the ideals whicli guided Ciiiru Govind Singh 
and Sbivaji, Kemal P<asha and Riza Khan, Wishi igron an I G.uibal li, L.nfayette and 
Lenin. As both the alien Government and »he Indian public leaders appeared to 
have shut their eyes and closed their ears against the existence and voice of this 
movement we felt our duty to sound a w.ntning where it could not go unhe.ird. 

“We have so far dealt with the motive behind the incident in question .and now 
we must define the extent of our intention. It cannot be gainsaid that we bore no 
per^nal grudge or malice against any one of those who received slight injuries »if 
against any other person in the Assembly. On the contrary we repeat that we hold 
human lives sacred beyond words and wouM sooner lay down our our own lives in 
the service of humanity than injure any one else. Unlike mcrccn.ary soldiders of 
imperialist armies, who are disciplined to kill without compunction, we respect and, 
in so far as it lies in us, attempt to save human life. And still we .admit having 
deliberately thrown bombs into the Assembly chamber. 

“Facts, however, speak for themselves and the intention should be judged from 
the result of the action without drawing upon hypothetical circumstances and pre- 
snmptions. Despite the evidence of the Government expert, the bombs that were 
thrown in the Assembly chamber resulted in slight d image to an empty bench and 
a few abrasions in less that half a dozen cases. While the Government scientist 
ascribed this result to a miracle, we see nothing but precisely scientific process in 
it all. The fist two bombs exploded in vacant sp.aces within wooden harries of desks 
and benches. Secondly, even those who were within even two feet of the explosion, 
for instance, Mr. P. R. Rau, Mr. Banker Rao and Sir George Schuster, were either 
not hurt or only slightly scrached. Bombs of the cap.icity deposed to by the Gov- 
ernment expert (though his estimate being im.aginary is exaggerated) loaded with 
effective charge of potassium chlorate and sensitive picrate would Ivive smashed the 
barrier, and Iain many low within some yards of the explosion. Again, had they 
been loaded with some other high explosive with the charge of destructive pellets 
or darts they would have sufficed to wipe out a majority of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly. Still again, we could have Aung them into the official^ box 
chokeful with people of note. And, finally, we could have ambushed Sir John Simon 
whose luckless Commission was loathed by all responsible people and who was 
sitting in the President's g.illery at the time. All this, however, was beyond our 
intention and the bombs did more than they were designed to do and the miracle 
consisted of no more than deliberate aim which landed them in safe places . 

“We then deliberately offered ourselves to bear the penalty for what we had done 
and to let the imperialist exploiters know that by crushing individuals they cannot 
kill ideas. By crushing two insignificant units, a nation cannot be crushed. We 
wanted to emphasise the historical lesson that tctteia de cachet and Bastilles could 
not crush the revolutionary movement in France. Gallows and Siberian mines could 
not extinguish the Russian Revolution. Blood Sundays and Black and Tans failed 
to strangle the movement of Irish freedom. Can Ordinance and Safety Bills snuff 
out the name of freedom in India ? Conspiracy cases trumped up or discovered and 
incarceration of all young men who cherish the vision of a greater ideal cannot check 
the march of the revolution. But a timely warning, if not unheeded, can helo to 
prevent loss of life and general suffering. We took it upon ourselves to provide 
this warning and our duty is done. 

“Bhagat Singh was asked in the lower court as to what we meant by the word 
**revoliition.” in answer to that question wc would say that “revolution*, does not 
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necessarily involve sanguinary strife, nor is there any place in it fbr individual 
vendetta. It is not the cult of the bomb and pistol. By revolution we mean that the 
present order of things which is based on manifest injustice must change. Producers 
or labourers, in spice of being the most necessary element of society, are robbed by 
their exploiters of the fruits of their labour and deprived of their element^ 

On the one hatid, the peasant who grows corn for all starves with his family. The 
weaver who supplies the world market with textile fabrics cannot rind enough to 
cover his own and his children's bodies. Masons, smiths and carpenters, who rear 
magnificent places, live and perish in slums, and on the ocher hand, 
capitalist exploiters, parasites of society, squander millions on their whims. 
The terrible ineq[ua 1 ities and forced disparity of chances are headiaf 
towards chaos. This state of affiirs cannot last and it is obvious that the 
present order of society is merry-making on the brink of a volcano and innocent 
children of exploiters no less than millions of exploited are walking on the edge of a 
dangerous precipice. The whole edifice of this civilization, if not saved in time, 
shall crumble. 

“Radical change, therefore, is necessary, and it is the duty of those who realize this 
to reorganize society on a socialistic basis. Unless thb is done and exploitttion 
of man and of nations by nations, which goes masquerading as imperialism, is 
brought to an end, the suffering and carnage with which humani^ is threatened 
today cannot be prevented and all talk of ending wars and ushering in an era of 
of universal peace is undisguised hypocrisy. 

“By revolution we mean the ultimate establishment of an order of society which 
may not be threatened by such breakdown and in which the sovereignty of the prole- 
tariat should be recognised and as a result of which a world federation should redeem 
humanity from the bondage of capitalism and the misery of imperial wars. 

“This is our ideal and with this ideology for our inspiration we have given a 
fair and loud enough warning. If, however, it goes unheeded and the present 
system of government continues to be an impediment in the way of the natural 
force that are welling up a grim struggle must ensue, involving the overthrow of all 
obsucles and the establishment of the dictatorsnip of the proletariat to pave the 
way for the consummation of the ideal revolution. 

“Revolution is the inalienable right of mankind. Freedom is the imprescriptible 
birthright of all. The labourer is the real sustainer of society. The sovereignty 
of the people is the ultimate destiny of workers. For these ideals and for this mith 
we shall welcome any suffering to which we may be condemned. To the altar of 
this revolution we have brought our youth as incense, for no sacrifice is too great 
fiw so magnificent a cause. We are content We await the advent of revolution. 
Long live revolution." 


The Public Safety Ordinance 

Origin And Progrbss. 

It will be remembered that the European merchants of Calcutta made represen- 
tations to the Government of Bengal and the Government of India about the 
activities of certain persons in connection with the prolonged £. I. R. strike 
IM year i, e, 1928. Them were a large number of textile labour strikes in Bombay 
which were alleged to be the outcome of the passing of 18s. 6d. Ratio 
Bill in the Assembly and some millowners were averse to the activities of 
the labour leaders. Messrs Bradley and Spratt who from some accounts 
cam^ to India at the instance of British Labour Research Bureau in London 
to study Indian labour conditions and collect statistics of wages, etc., were 
helping in the ofganisation of labour with their trained knowledge. During the 
Aummn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly at Simla last year the Government 
of India brought what is known as the Public Safety Bill to deport at India's 
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expense foreigners whose stay in India was politically obnoxious. The Bill was 
very strongly opposed by the non-officials and deferred by the casting vote of the 
President. 

The Bill was again brought with additional provisions about confiscation of 
money from abroad before the Assembly in February 1939 and inspite of powerfol 
opposition was referr^ to a Select Committee which, did not contain one member 
either from the Swarajist or Nationalist Parties. On the 30 th March last 31 labour 
leaders were rounded up 01 a charge of conspiracy. The U. P. Liberal (jonference 
mtfsed a resolution drafted by Sir Tcj B ihadur Sapru for the postponement of the 
Bill till after the close of the Meerut Conspiracy Case and Mr. M. R. Jayakar suggest- 
ed the postponement of same in the Assembly. The Government did not take the 
suggestion and the Hon'ble the President made a statement suggesting either the 
withdrawal of the Meerut Conspiracy Case or the postponement of the Bill till the case 
was over, as any discussion w.mld be sub judice. The Hon'ble Sir B. L. Mitter, 
the Law Member admitted in the course of his speech that the grounds for the Bill 
and the cargos in the Meerut Conspiracy Case were same. The Hon'ble Mr 
Crerar replied that the Government could not accept the speaker's advice and when 
the Hon'ble Mr. V. J. Patel commenced reading his statement on the 8th April two 
cracker bombs were thrown on the floor of the Assembly and pistol shots fired in 
the air and the Assembly postponed to the nth April. 

The Viceroy's Statoment 

On the 13th April H. £. the Viceroy issued the following statement in the 
Gasettee of In '.la 

'‘In Sep^.mber 1928 my Government introduced in the Legislative Assembly a 
Bill to provide for the removal from British India in the interest of public safety 
of certain persons engaged in subversive prop.iganda. After long consideration 
and after the Bill had been referred to a Select Committee, which reported in its 
favour with certain amendments which were acceptable to my Government, the 
Bill on returning to the Assembly was rejected by the casting vote of the 
President. 

"3. In January 1929 my Government impressed by the dangers of the situation, 
which appeared to them to have become still more marked in the interval, intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly a new Public Safety Bill based on the provisions 
of the original Bill as amended by the Select Committee and including lowers to 
seise ot control money or other valuables in certain cases. The Bill was by a 
majority of 1 1 votes referred by the Legislative Assembly to Select Committee. The 
Select Committee presented an uinnimous report which my Government were pre- 
rared to accept. Before further proceedings were taken in the Assembly my 
Government found themselves in a position to take action against 31 alleged Com- 
munists on a charge of conspiring to deprive the King of sovereignty of British 
India. When, the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was again before the 
Assembly for consideration, the President of the Assembly suggested that the funda- 
mental basis for the Bill was virtually identical with that of the conspiracy case, 
and consequently that it would not be possible to argue the case for the Hill without 
arguing the case for the prosecution and making statements which were likely to 
prejudice the trial. The President accordingly advised my Government either to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the conspiracy trial or to withdraw the cons- 
piracy case and then proceed with the Bill. 

'* 3 . My Government in reply made it plain that in their view the further discussion 
of the Bill with due regard to the observance of the rule prohibiting reference of 
focts on which a judicial decision is pending need cause no inconvenience to the 
House or emb irrassment to the Chair in maintaining the rule. At the same time 
he felt bound to question the power of the Chair to refuse to allow the Government 
to proceed further with the Bill at this stage. My Government further made it plain 
that they could accept neither of the alternative suggestions put before them by the 
President. They explained that they regarded the passing of the Bill as a matter 
of urgent importance to enable them to fulfil their reponsibilities for the good govern- 
ment of the country and that they could not contemplate the withdrawal of a criminal 
cate, the decision of which they regarded as essential in the public interests. 


II 
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**4. The President of the Assembly after duly considering the reply of my Govern- 
ment affirmed his views on the nth April 1929 and ruled that the further consi- 
deration of the Bill in the present circumstances was out of ordei . 

**5. This ruling of the President debars my Government from asking the Legis- 
lature to give them the additional powers of which they conceive themselves to stand 
in need. The primary responsibility for protecting the foundations of the State rests 
upon the Executive Government. Neither 1 nor my Government can neglect that res- 
ponsibility, even though the present circumstances have made it impossible to share 
It with the Legislature. We cannot ignore the fact that the men behind the revolu- 
tionary movements against which the Bill is directed will not s'ay their hands because 
the enactment by the Indian Legislature of preventive legislation is postponed. With 
this danger in view and with a full knowledge of much that can necessarily not now 
be publicly disclosed 1 conceive that it has become imperative for my Government 
to OTtain the powers proposed in the Public Safety Bill without further delay. I 
have accordingly decided after careful review of all the facts to avail myself of the 
authority conferred upon the Governor General under Section 72 of the Government 
of India Act in order to issue an Ordinance giving to the Governor-General in 
Council the powers in question. The purpose of those powers is preventive. They 
will affiect none who are content to employ their liberty in this country for legitimate 
ends, and the conditions under which they will be exercised, have been the subject 
of very full and careful consideration. I am fully conscious of the serious character 
of the personal decision which I have thought it right to take. But though the 
responsibility in this particular matter rests upon the Governor General, I have no 
fear that my action will not command the approval of that vast majority of India's 
people who have faith in India's future aud whose first desire is to see their country 
prosperous, contented and secure." 


Text of the Ordinance 

(Ordinance 1 of 1929) 

The following is the text of the Public Safety Ordinance promulgated by H. £. 
the Viceroy ; — 

An Ordinance to check the dissemination in British India from other countries 
of certain forms of propaganda. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary in the interests 
of public safety to check the dissemination in British India from other countries of 
certain forms of propaganda, and for this purpose to provide for the removal of certain 
persons from British India and for the seizure or con rol of money or other valuables 
in certain cases ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Public Safety Ordinance, 1929. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

(i) "excepted person" means any person who is — 

fa) an Indian British subject or 

(b) a British subject ordiiuirilv resident in India, or 

(c) the subject of a State in India ; and a person shall be deemed to be "ordinarily 
resident" in India who, for a period of not less than five years immediately preceding 
the date on which the question of the application to him of this Ordinance arises, — 

(|) has regularly resided or maintained a residence in India, or 

t:i) has carried on any trade, business or profession or held any office or employ- 
ment in India and for the purpose thereof has residence in India at regular intervals 
during that period ; 

(^) "order of forfeiture" means an order made under clause (i) of section 4 ; 
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(3) ^person to whom this Ordinance applies** means any person (not being an 
excepted person) who— 

(a) directly or indirectly advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the 
government established by law in British India, or the unlawful destruction of 
property, or unlawful interference with the ownership of property ; or 

(b) seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or other disputes 
of a like nature with the other object directly or indirectly of subverting by force 
or violence organised government in British India or 

(c) is a member, or is acting in association with any society or organisation 
whether in British India or elsewhere, which advocates or encourages any such 
doctrine or activity as is described in sub-clause, (a) or sub clause (6) of this clause, or 
which is affiiliated to. or acts in connection w'ith, any such society or organisation ; 

(4) “ prohibition order ” means an order made under clause (ii) section 4 ; and 

(5) “ removal order, ** means an order made under section 3. 

3. (1) If the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that any person is a person 
to whom this Ordinance applies he may, by order in writing, direct such person to 
remove himself from British India within such time and in such manner and by such 
route and means as may be specified in the order and not to return thereto 
without the permission in writing of the Governor-General in Council. 

(2) A removal orrler may further direct the person in respect of whom :t is made 
to appear, within such time as may be specified in the order, before any Presidency 
or District Magistrate so specified and execute a bond, with or without sureties, con- 
taining such conditions to ensure his good behaviour pending h»s departure from 
British India as may be specified in the order. 

4. If the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that, for the purpose of the 
furtherance of any such doctrine or activity as is described in clause (3) of section 

(a) any monies, securities, goods or credits have been or are about to be 
♦ransmitted from any place outside British India to any place in British Inma 
by or on behalf of any sucli personas is described in sub-clause (a), sub-clause (b) 
or sub-clause (c), of that clause or by or on behalf of any society or organisation 
such as is described in sub-clause (r) of that clause, or 

(b) any monies, securities, goods or credits, or the sale proceeds of any securities 
or goods, are intended to be applied in British India in accordance with any 
directions or instructions given from outside British India by any such person, 
society or organisation ns aforesaid, he may by nr«!er in writing, — 

(1) declare any such monies, scnirities or goods to be forfeited to His M^esly 
or, ii they have not been brought into British India, that they shall be so forfeited 
on being brought therein, or 

(ii) prohibit any person to whom any such monies, securities, goods, or 
credits have been or are about to be transmitted, or with whom they may have been 
or are about to be deposited or established, or in whose possession they may be 
from paying, transferring or otherwise dealing in any manner whatsc^ver with 
the same, save under and in accordance with the conditions of a licence in writing 
from ‘.he Governor General in Councilin that behalf. 

5. (i) A removal order or order of forfeiture, or a copy thereof, may be directed 
for execution to any officer of (iovernment or may be directed to any Local Govern- 
ment and executed by any officer to whom it or a copy of it may be enclosed by the 
local Government for execution. 

(2) A removal order or prohibitior. order may be served on the person in respect 

of whom it is made in the manner provided in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, fol- service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed 
to have had notice thereof. l- 1. 1 

3 The Governor General in Council or any Local Government to which a removal 
order or an order of forfeiture has been directed, or any officer to whom such order 
has been directed or endorsed for execution under sub-section (i), may use all 
reasonable means necessary to enforce compliance with the order. 

( 4 ) In particular and without other prejudice to the generality of the forgoing 
power any officer executing an order of forfeiture ma/, with such assistance he may 
require, enter upon and search for any monies, securities or goods referred to in 
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?**t*****^ l“> •■y premifM where they or any of them may reasonably be suspected 
tote and may sete the same : / / r— 

Provided that the order of forfeiture, or the copy of it, as the case may be, shall 
nwt be shown to the person whom there is reason to believe to be in possession of 

K* ?®®*®** **c*irities or goods, anu to the owner or occupier *of the premises in 
which search is to be made, if such person, owner or occupier so requests. 

( 5 ) Where the person to be served with any order under this section is a cor- 
l^ration, company, bank or association of persons, the order or requisition may 
be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the 
management thereof by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the corporation, 
conipany, bank or association at its registered office or, if there is n-* registered office, 
at me place where it carries on business. 

(fi) Any charges and expenses incidental to the removal from British India of 
any person in respect of whom a removal order has been made and of his dependants 
if any and his or their conveyance to such place outside British India as the Gover- 
nor*General may direct, may be borne by the Governor-General in Council. 

6 The High Court may, on application made by or on behalf of any person n 
respect of whom a removal order has been made, set aside the order on the ground 
that such person is an excepted person, but on no other ground. 

• k* person in respect of whom a removal order has been made may, 

within ten days from the service upon him of the order, appeal against the order to 
the Governor-General in Council on the ground that he is not a person such as is 
described in sub-clause (a) sub-clause (b) or sub-clause (c) of clause (3) of section 2. 

\V On receipt of the appeal the Governor-General in Council shall appoint for 
the hearing of the appeal a Bench consisting of three persons, each of whom has 
exercised for not less than five years the powers of a Sessions Judge, and shall lay 
before the Bench all the material facts and circumstances in his possession, or 
knowledge upon which the removal order is based. 

(3) *be Bench shall sit at such time and place and shall follow such procedure 
as the Governor-General in Council may in each case direct, and shall consider the 
faces and circumstances laid before it by the Go verno' -General in Council and 
to the Governor-General in Council whether or not in its opinion the appeal 
should be allowed on the ground specified in sub-section (i). 

. (4) If the Bench reports that the appeal should be allowed on the above men- 
^oned ground and that the order should be cancelled, the Governor- General in 
Council shall forthwith cancel the order. 

(5) The person appealing against the removal order shall be given an opportunity 
to attend before the Bench in person or by pleader and show cause against the making 
of the order, and for this purpose the Benches shall, if he so attends, furnish him with 
a general statement of the grounds on which the removal order was based together 
with such details or particulars, if any, as the Bench, with the consent of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Bench shall, save as herein otherwise provided, treat 
all such facts and circumstances as confidential. 

(6) The Governor- General shall extend the time specified in the removal order 
by such period, if any, as may be necessary to enable the appeal to be heard and 
final orders to be passed thereon. 

8. (1) Any persons having a direct interest in any monies, securities, goods or 
credits in respect of which an order of forfeiture or a prohibition order has been 
made may, within fifteen days from the date on which the order is first executed or 
served, as the case may be, wheiher on him nr any other person, appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council on the ground that there is not sufficient reason to 
believe^ that the monies, securities, goods or credits have been or are abou’: to be 
transmitted or are intended to be applied for any purpose or in any manner described 
in clause (a) or clause (b) of section 4 ; 

Provided that an appeal may be admitted after the period herein prescribed if 
the appellant satisfies the Governor-General in Council that he had sufficient causes 
for not preferring it within that period. 

On receipt of the appeal the Governor-General in Council shall appoint for 
the ^ hearing thereof a Bench* constituted as provided in sub-section (2) of 
soction 7, and the provisions of that section shall apply for the purposes 
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of the appeal in like manner as they apply for the purposes of that section 
und the appellant shall be given an opportunity of attending, and if he does so, 
shall, subject to the provisions of that section as regards the con^dential character 
of the facts and circumstances that laid before the Bench by the Governor-General 
in Council, be furnished with a general statement of the grounds on which the order 
under appeal was based, together with such details or particulars if any, as the 
Bench with the consent of the Governor-General in Council may include therein. 

(0 If the Bench reports that the appeal should be allowed on any ground 
specified in sub-section (i) and that the order should be cancelled, the Governor- 
General in Council shall forthwith cancel the order. 

9. (i) The Governor General in Council may require any bank or other person to 
furnish such information as the Governor General in Council may deem necessary 
for the furtherance of the purposes of section 4. and such bank or person shall 
thereupon be bound to furnish the required information if and so far as it is in its 
or his possession. (2) A requistion under ihis section shal 1 be served in the 
manner provided in this Ordinance for the service of a prohibi ion order. 

10. If any person in respect of whom a removal order or a prohibition order has 
been made knowingly disobeys any direction contained in such order, or if any 
person who has entered into a bond in pursuance of a removal order knowingly 
violates the conditions of any such bond he shall be liable to be arrested without 
warrant and shall he punishable wiih imprisonment which may extend to one year 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

11. If any person fails to comply to the best of his ability with a requisition 
made upon him under rection g he shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three months, or with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees 
or with both. 

12. Where a person contravening or otherwise failing to comply with a prohibi- 
tion order or failing to comply with a requisition made under section 9 as a cor- 
poration, company, secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the 
management thereof shall be punishable as provided in section 10 or section 1 1, as 
the case may be, unless he proves that the offence was committed without his 
knowledge or without his consent. 

13. (1) If any person who has been directed by a removal order to appear 
before a Magistrate and execute a bond for his good behaviour fails within the time 
specified in the order to appear before such Magistrate or refuses to execute such 
bond, or fails to provide to the satisfaction of the Magistrate any sureties which he 
may ^ required by or under the order to provide, he may be committed to and 
kept in such custody as the Governor General in uncil or the Local Government 
may direct pending his removal from British India. 

(2) A bond taken under this Ordinance shall be deemed to be a bond taken 
under the Code of Crimin.-il Procedure, 1898, and the provisions of section $14 of 
that Code shall apply accordingly. 

14 No Court inferior to that of a Presidency MagisMate of the first class shall 
try any offence under this Ordinance, and no Court shall take congnisance of such 
an offence save upon complaint made by order of. or under authority from, the 
Governor General in Council. 

. (* 5 ) (0 If the fulfilment by any person of any contract or other legal obligation 

is interfered wiih by the execution of any order made under this Ordinance or by the 
necessity on the part of himself or any other person of complying with any such 
order or with a requisition under section 9, that execution or that nece5sity,as the case 
may be, shall be a good defence to any action or proceedings taken against that 
person in respect of the non-fulfilment of the contract or other legal obligation, in 
so far as it is due to such interference. (2) Save as expressly provided in this 
Ordinance, no removal order, no order of forfeiture, and no prohibition order 
shall be called in question in any Court or by or before any other authority what- 
soever, and nothing in section 49 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall 
apply to any person in respect of whom any such order has been made. (3; * 0 

prosecution or other legal proceedings whatsoever shall lie against any 
respect of anything in g^ foitb done or intended to be done under this Ordinance. 



The Bangalore Communal Disturbances 

The following are the findings and recommendations of the Visveswarayya 
Committee regarding the Bangalore disturbances on the 30th July 1928 on the occa- 
sion of tlie annual Ganapathi procession : — 

“The origin of the disturbance was due tf> the initial mistake made in allowing 
the contractor Nanjundaiya to build a niche for the Ganesha image without sanction 
from the authorities. But the dissatisfaction of the boys at the non- restoration was 
also justifiable and it gained impetus when encouraged by the local press and Hindu 
population. It would have been possible to end the situation at any stage had the 
the departmental officers realized the seriousness of allowing delays in religious and 
communal disputes of this character. The Education Department delayed the 
restoration of the image and one step led to another and their cumulative effect 
was disastrous. The conspiracy theory advanced by Mr. Abbas Khan cannot survive 
serious analysis. Mr. Khan, the central figure in these disturbances, put forward 
the theory after the mob attacked. (?) There may be individual agitators but they 
had no support from any section of the people. The conspiracy theory identifies 
those of the Dewan an 1 the Government. As far as the Committee are aware there 
was no opposition to the Dewan on account of his creed or religion. The students 
might have reasons for dissatisfaction at the non-restoration of the image but they 
received bad advice from mob leaders and there is no justification for their invasion 
of the schools, the Central Jail and Carlton House and for these acts of rowdyism 
and pelting stones they are reprehensible. 

“But many of the acts of the boys were inspired by youthful enthusiasm and^in- 
discretion and there is no use in taking too serious a view of their behaviour. The 
Press requires some kind of regulation which could best be undertaken by a purely 

non-official advisory board. In the present state of the country and feeble sute of 

public opinion, excesses on the part of individual papers are quite likely. We the 
committee, are convinced that shooting did take place. The majority think that 
shots came from both places and we also believe a number of Mussalmans with lathies 
came out of Mr. Abbas Khan’s compound and attacked Hindus who were unarmed. 
These Mussalmans also overturned the image. Simultaneously other Mussalmans 
emerged from the mosque, but the graver allegations aliout boys being dragged into 
Mr. Khan’s house or being murdered are unfounded. Our inference is ihat no one 
is dead or missing. As traces of the happenings might have been obliterated 
owing to the delay in investigatiDn we have thought it right to recommend a 
further special inquiry into this matter to remove all traces of suspicion. ^ 

“The situation which arose with the outburst on July 30 was not handl^ in 
a manner that was to be expected from the custodians of law and order. There 
was no investigation, no house searches and no arrests although shots were fired 

and over 60 Hindus and six Hindu police officers were injured by Muslims with 

lathis. The next morning Government took the investigation out of the hands of the 
police with a view to entrust it to a Magistrate. The police if they had any interest 
in investigation lost it. The investigating officer was not relieved of his normal duties 
promptly, but four days later he was replaced by a senior man who was associated 
with Mr. Khan in Municipal administration. By these changes and acts of omission 
and commission much of the evidence which would have revealed the true 
character of the occurrence was lost. The Government communiques, too, were 
vague and inaccurate in some important respects and erred in saying that the 
Deputy Police Inspector visited the .school casually and discovered the niche and that 
there was no shooting all. The officers in the Education Department might have 
taken a more serious view of the case and acted more promptly. The military force 
called to keep order was commanded by junior officers who were not conversant 
..ith the law and rules. The Lancers treated the boys rudely but the boys were 
no less rude. The military were not guided by civil authorities in the act of 
dispersing the crowd. The Lancers showed great patience and steadiness and really 
saved the situatioa 
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“The principal responsibility for anything that went wrong on July 30 in enforcing 
law and order must rest with the police and magistracy. The arrangements made 
by them to meet the situation were wholly inadequate There was no organisation 
worth the name, ho^ plan of operations, no concerted action on their part and n> 
arrangement for keeping themselves informed by any effective mea<=uiTs of com- 
munication except meeting each other. The subordinate Magistrates in the city 
were not assigned any duties to guide the military or control the crowd. They 
took no steps to investig te crimes or institute house searches or effect arrests 
immediately. They could not identify a single offender though 45 men were ad- 
mitted into hospital after the riot. There seems to be a disinclination on the part 
of police officers to take any action which might cast a shadow on Mr. Abbas Khan 
on account of his position. This may be seen in the lack of action when distur- 
bances occurred near Mr. Khan's house. The District Magistrate and the Inspector 
General of Police and other senior officers were there immediately after the riot and 
heard all the reports and rumours but did nothing. Whether it was they were afraid to 
move in the case of such an induential person or what other motives there were has not 
been made clear. But there is no evidence to show that the police did nothing by reas^ir 
of any Government order but it is unfortunate that the Government, cither before or 
after, did not ask for or obtain rc|X)rts or an explanation as is usual. When hund- 
reds of people heard the shooting the Government were led to believe by their 
informants that there was no firing. For a considerable time after, no bouse 
searches or arrests were made. The police were anxious not to get mixed up and 
they were lo^th to take any initiative at all. It is this indifference or inaction which 
prevailed from top to bottom in the department that has justly roused public 
criticism and indignation. 

“The only inference permitted to us is that the officers chiefly concerned failed to 
discharge their legitimate duties for reasons best known to themselves. Both the 
Deputy Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent of Police were disinclined 
to act without orders from higher authorities. The Inspector-General of Police got 
inadvertently mixed up in the Musalin.Tn crowd and being discovered to be a Hindu 
was attacked with lathies by Mussalman rowdies. It seems extraordiaary that he 
should have got into such a crowd or should have been moving about on such an 
occasion without his uniform or attendant. The fact that there were more Maho- 
medans in the Police force might be a reason for officers not taking action promptly. 
The Inspector- General of Police should have acted with better decision. The fact 
remains that all officers responsible for taking action were not dis{x>sed to do so. 
The police and magistracy failed to discharge their duty that night. The whole 
force was paralysed and Government did not find fault v.Mth them. These acts of 
omission and commission have roused the indignation of Hindus who form more 
than 88 p. c. of the city population. The Hindus feel that there is a distinct dis- 
inclination on the part of Government officers not to take any action to punish the 
offenders. The main thing to be kept in view in the measures to be taken imme- 
diately is to conduct an investigation into criminal offences which are yet undetected 
by a special trustworthy agency and to punish offenders and it is for this reason that 
prosecutions before special courts to finish the work in two or three months is recom- 
mended. The irregularities and omissions have caused much dissatisfaction and 
led to extensive comments in the press but on the whole the incidents connected 
with the disturbances were themselves comparatively unimportant, but it was the 
breakdown of the Government machinery on the occasion that has created real 
apprehension and provoked just criticism. 

“Th^ principal offenders arc persons who fired on the crowd, persons who are 
said to have emerged out of Mr. Khan's house and adjoining houses and assaulted 
the Hindu crowd. The allegation that boys were diagged into Mr. Abbas Khan's 
house and that four of them were afterwards lying face downward under suspicious 
circumstances needs further investigation by an impartial agency is necessary to 
satisfy the public. The police force should be strengthened by more men be^^^* 
paid and better housed in Government quarters. A better trained O. I. D. staff 
should be instituted and all officers and men in the police force should be trained 
in the use of firearms and Sub-Inspectors supplied with revolvers. The police force 
should be made representative of all communities. Some arrangement should be 
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t w i nd wider which all classes should have their fair share of Government 
a ppe in t aw nta, and merit and industry must be the sole test for employment A 
pnm advisory board of 6ve members with an official secretary should be informed 
10 watch the press and regulate it with a view to prevent its exceeding journalistic 
pfopr mty . Government should help to start two gooi dailies. Since there is no 
fcat caosmwnl tension, no special measures to bring about communal harmony are 
accessary. The liberties at present enjoyed by the press and people in Mysore are 
BO mere than those conceded in British India and it will not be practicable to 
icsirict their present freedom and liberty and insist on a lower standard of relation 
between the G^emment and people than is permitted in British India." 


The Bombay Kidnapping Scare 

The following statement was made by Mr. Crerar in the Assembly on the 13th 
February on the grave Hindu* Moslem not in Bombay on the 3rd February and on 
subsequent days : 

**As the House is aware the industrial labouring population in Bombay has for 
sometime been in a state of great unsettlement and as His Excellency the Governor* 
General stated in his address on the 28th January prone to violence. The events 
that led up to the present outbreak may be said to have started with the strikes that 
broke out on December 7 (1928) under the communist leadership at the oil companies 
installations. Oil companies engaged Pathan workmen in place of the strikers, 
^veral disturbances arose in consequence between the strikers and the Pathans. On 
January 18, apparently as a result of a general ill-feeling between the Pathans and 
the mill hands three Pathan watchmen of New China mills were murdered by the 
mill hands. 1 understand that oil mill strikers were not concerned in this. 

*Tbe next incident and that which must be regarded as the immediate cause of 
the present outbreak, was that from 2nd February an entirely baseless rumour spread 
in Bombay city that children were being kidnapped and taken to Baroda to be 
sacrified on the foundation of a bridge that was being built there. Milibands believed 
that Pathans were engaged in this kidnapping and on the 3rd and 4th February 
sporadic assaults took place on Pathans, a number of whom were murdered. On 
the 5th February, Pathans who had still then shown great forbearance started 
rioting and attacking the Hindus in their turn. Rioting spread between a mob 
consisting mainly of Hindu millhands and comparatively a small body of Pathans. 
Murders and assaults continued in various parts of the city. On the 6th February 
rioting became definitely communal, Pathans having enlisted sympathies of their co- 
religionists who were incensed at the attacks made upon them. Mobs of either com- 
munity largely composed of hooligans assaulted individuals and groups of their 
community. On the 7th February, Hindu Mahommedan mobs renewed riotinf^ in 
various parts of the city throughout the da)r and till late at night. On tht 8th situa- 
tion appemd quieter in the morning, but in the evening rioting broke out again. 
Od the 9th communal rioting continued and some attacks were made by Hindus 
on mosques and by Mudims on temples and during the afternoon there were some 
cases of loot and arson, but comparatively little damage was done. 

**Ordefi were issued prohibiting assembly of more than five persona in public 
places and prohibiting movement of the presence of any person between the hours 
7 p.m. and 0 a.m. in the streets of the area which comprised practically the whole 
M the city noith of the fort. On the 10th the situation was ouieter and on the 
morning of nth there were less signs in the distressed areas. In the afternoon 
howew a number of assaulu and murders took place and in the evening the 
nobs or millhands killed three Pathans. Fortyeight mill-hands armed with 
spears, knives and iron bars were arrested in Chawl. On the morning of isth 
thm wofo ligiia that grealar confidence was being felt by the public and 
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S3 millt and Railway work-shops were working. 1 lemt sosay tbat totti caotflties 
renorted iw to the noon on lath Feb. were 137 deiid and Tta injured. The dift- 
culties of dealing with the situation have been similar to these ea^erienced in odMr 
large cities in recent years. 

'There have been apart from mob action nnmeroiis aosaeUs upon and murders 
of individuals, crowds frequently dispeiee into lanes and houses before the police and 
the military patrols can reach them or remain ostensibly peacefiil so long as petrols 
are in the neighbourhood. The methods adopted by dm authorities are to |iost at 
cemm while patrols accom^nied by Magistrates are coasinually on move in the 
disturbed areas. The military and the police have bad to fire few rounds on 
fourteen occasions to disperse the mobs. The maaimum snmher of rounds fired 
on any one occasion is eleven. The Government of Bombay are satisfied that 
they have sufficient number of police and troops on the spot to dJaX with the situation. 
British troops were first sent to the aid of the police on the $th February. On the 
6th February further British troops were poste 1 to the city. On the same night one 
battalion of British troops arrived from Poona and two companies from Delhi 
in addition to the reinforcement of armed Police. On the 9th Indian Infantry 
Battalion from .Santa Cruz was brought into Bombay and later the Auxiliary Force 
was embodied. 

“1 am glad to add that leaders of Hindu and Mahommedan communities have 
been co-operating with the Citizen Peace Committee in its efforts to restore peace. 
A number of arrests have been made and 493 bad characters have been rounded as 
a precaution. 

'*1 hope the House will recognise exceedingly the difficult conditions which the 
authorities in Bombay have had to face and will refrain from comment on the 
events and their causes until peace has been restored and it is possible to eaamine 
these things more fully and in a calmer atmosphere. 1 do not think that the 
Hon'ble member’s suggestion of distributing fire-arms in large numbers is likely to 
commend ttsell to i lie local Government as means of restoring order. In any case, 
the latest news is assurring though isolated murders and assaults still continue and 
though it is not possible to say that rioting may not break out again, there are 
reasonable hopes that an end of these very deplorable events is in sight. ** 

Non-official Version 

The following from the Leader may be taken as the non-official version of the 
incident : — 

“The casualty list in Bombay has amounted to terrible proportions. The number 
of those killed exceeds one hundred and of those wounded is probably in the 
neighbourhood of a thousand. The real cause of this unprecedented outbreak 
of violence cannot be the kidnapping scare. It seems to be the aftermath of the 
prolonged strike. The Pathans, against whom the original fury of the labourers 
was directed, are notorious throughout India as usurious money-lenders. TTie rates 
^interest they charge generally range between 7 5 and 100 per cent. In ^mbay 
they have been carrying on this lucrative business among the workers, and it is not 
at all improbable that he latter became heavily indebted to them during the strike. 
The methods resorted to by the Pathans in realizing their dues are not by any 
means civilized. Interviewed by a representative of a Bombay contemporary Mr. 
K. S. Gupte, a prominent member of the non- Brahmin party, suted that he had 
talks with mill operatives, railwaymen, and men employed at the oil depots. The 
causes of the Bombay outbreak, he said, were far more deeply rooted than the 
people generally thought. “The fire had been smouldering tor a long time 
and the rumour about the kidnapping of children bad fanned it into flame. Hatred 
of the Pathan had been growing in the minds of the poorer classes... Among 
the poorer labouring classes the word Pathan was synonymous with the usurious, 
unscrupulous money-lender who exacts his dues by threats of violence.*' Mr. Gupte 
said that practically every Pathan in Bombay was a money-lender, and that "the 
present crisis was nothing mote than the reaction against the terrorism pract:;,«a 
so sYstematically by the rathan money-lender." 

"The millowners have been complaining that the depression in the mill industry 
has been due partly to the exchange^licy of Government and that they had to 
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adopt certain measure in the interest of the industry to reduce the cost of production 
which led to the general strike of mill-workers. From this strike the latter suffered 
heariiy and they must have incurred heavy debts to keep body and soul together. 
Were the Pathans their principal creditors ? If they were, then a sort of connection, 
however indirect, is established between the exchange policy of Government, assu- 
ming that it produced the disastrous effects ascribed to it, and the present widespread 
trouble in Bombay “ 


The Jamrud Bombing Accident 

The Army Secretary made the following statement on the Jamrud bombing 
accident in the LegisUtive Assembly on the nth February 1939 : — 

“The Commander-in-Ohief has received and considered the report of the court 
of inquiry appointed to investigate the terrible accident that occurred at Peshawar 
on the 23rd January. The story of the accident is as follows : — 

“Bombing practice,|[with live bombs is part of the normal training in units of the 
R. A. F., and is regularly carried on by them over areas of ground which arc reserved 
as bombing ranges, in the same way as artillery ride ranges are reserved for use 
by the artillery and troops of the line. There is a bombing range in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jamrud which is used by the R. A. F., stationed in Peshawar. It had been 
decided by the local Air Force authorities that bombing practice should be carried 
on in this range on the xist, 22nd, 23rd and 25th January. On such occasions the 
R. A. F. unit concerned is responsible for taking certain preliminary steps. It has 
to notify the district magistrate and obtain from him a statement that there is no 
objection to bombing taking place on the ranges on the dates mentioned. It has 
further to notify the superintendent of police, the tehsildar and the local military 
headquarters, in order that human beings and cattle may be safely cleared off the 
ground before the practice begins and in order that both the civil and military 
authorities in the station mav be made aware of the fact that bombing is to take 
place. 

“All these precautions were duly complied with on Jan 12 by the officer command- 
ing No. 20 Army Co-operation Squadron, the unit of the R. A. F. concerned, and in 
addition a copy of the notice was sent direct to the officer commanding the Poona 
Horse, as that regiment would be required, in accordance with the usual prcKcdure, 
to provide four troopers and a non-commissioned officer to help in clearing the 
danger area of human beings and cattle at the times and dates mentioned in the 
notice of bombing practice which appeared in the ordinary course in the local military 
orders of the i6ih January. 

Some days later it Was decided at short notice by the local armoured car 
authorities to repeat, for the benefit of an inspecting officer, a tactical exercise 
which had been carried out by the armoured car company over a large area which 
included the R. A. F. bombing range on Jan. 11. A feature of this exercise on both 
occasions was that a squadron of cavalry should enact the role of a party of raiders, 
supposed, for the purpose of exercise, to be escaping from Pesnawar over the 
bmtr. It was a function of the armoured car company engaged in this exercise to 
cut off the supposed raiders before they could have made their way into the tribat 
territory. A^angements were accordingly made by the officer commanding the 
armoum car company, Peshawar, through the authorities concerned, for the repe- 
tition of the tactical exercise which 1 have described, to take place on the 33rd 
January, which was the third of the dates already notified for bombing practice by 
the R. A. F. on their bombing range. 

“On the morning of the 33rd the safety officer, that is the officer of the R. A. F. 
who was detaied for the supervbion and clearing of the bombing range for live 
bomb practice, went down early to the range, where he met four sowars and the 
non-commissioned officer who sad been tent to help him. It was raining, and a lorry, 
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which should have brought the Air Force personnel required for duties on the ground 
dunng bombing practice as well as the signals which are used on such occasions, had 
not arrived. Tne safety officer thereupon went back to the aerodrome at Peshawar, 
a distance of four miles, on his bicycle. He found the delay had been due to the fiict 
that the weather conditions had not been very good and that it had not yet been 
decided whether the bombing practice would take place that morning or not. While 
he was there a machine was sent up to test the weather. Tlie safety officer was 
meanwhile told to return to the range and clear it. and if no bombing had taken 
to pick up and return. This was at about 9 o'clock. Tbe safety 
officer accordingly returned to the bombing range, this time in a tender, accompanied 
by two ai^ourers and an Indian driver, takjng with him the signals required on the 
range. He made his preparations for clearing the range and sent out the sowars 
m remove any cattle and human beings at that moment. The ‘C* squadron of the 
Poona Horse which had been detailed for tactical exercise appeared with two 
British officers, neither of whom appears to have known that bombing practice was 
to take place that day. The party were anxious to get across to the other side of 
the bombing range in order to carry out their part in the exercise. After some 
colloquay the safety officer agreed to the squadron crossing the ground as there wa-. 
ample time for it to d > this before the range was cleared, 'rte squadron accordingly 
moved off, led by the two British officers, to cross the range. Meanwhile the 
safety officer proceeded to lay out upon the ground a signal which would be read 
by any ae^plane coming over the bombing mnge and which means “Await further 
signal : Do not bomb." He had only just finished doing this when a bomb fell from 
an aeroplane on to the squadron which was now some distance away, but still cros- 
sing the danger area. The officer who was piloting the aeroplane had arrived 
irrimediately before at a height of 4000 feet over the bombing range and had 
mistaken the signal to wait for a signal which means ‘All Clear.' This officer had, 

It vroaia seem, good reason to suppose that the ground would have been cleared 
by the time he arrived, The men of the squadron were dressed in khaki overcoats 
as It was raining and wore white turbans. They were not seen by eitW of the two 
occupants of the aeroplane and a very careful reconstruction of the accident has 
convinced the court of inquiry that the squadron thus clad could not have been seen 
iroin that altitude in the conditions prevailing. Both the occupants had their eyes 
nxed on the target from which the squadron was then about aoo yards distant. The 
bomb overshot the target, and falling, as it did, upon the squadron in closeforma- 
tion, caused fearful hav^. Three Indian officers and 10 non-commissioned offiem 
and sowers were cither killed on the spot or succumbed to their injuries the same 
day and 12 non-commissioned officers and sowars were injureo, whereof three 
subsequently died in hospital. Sixteen horses were killed and 15 injured and had 
to be destroyed. Medical aid was rushed to the spot as quickly as possible and 
everything that could be done for the injured was done ^ ^ 

next of kith and kin of the deceased were informed withont delay, both by 
telegram and by letter, and shortly afterwards messages of sympathy from His 
Excc cncy the Vi^ceroy ai^ the Secretaries of State for India, War and Air, His 
Cornmander-in-Chief and the general officer commanding-in-chief, 

^ orthern Command, and the air officer commanding the R. A. F. in India, were 
cived and conveyed to them. The Government of India considered immediately 
in^e question whether special compensation or gratuities should be paid to the heirs 
killed and also those who were permanently injured. Under the 
ordinary rules both these categories are entitled to pensions on an adequate scale 
and issued in the ordinary course. In addition the Government 

Of India have decided to grant to the heirs of the three Indian officers who have ^en 
killed gratuities on the same scale as admissible when death is caused by active 
?* >» 2 oo to the heirs of Risaldars and 600 each to the heirs of 
jamadars. They have also sanctioned gratuities of Rs. wo each to the heirs of the 
noncommissioned officers and sowars. For such of the injured as may have to be 

sanctioning disability pensions at a special rate in8tc..J 

information at present before them, Government are proviiionally of 
opinion that the following were the principal contri^tory causes cw the accident 
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Fintly, the fact that certain authorities, who had at difierent times received informa- 
tion both of the fbrthcomini; bombing practice on the 33rd January and of the 
intended tactical exercise which was to be held in the vicinity on the same day, failed 
to connect these two events in their minds. It was their failure of jnemory and co-or- 
dination that in the itrst instance apparently rendered the accident possible. 
Secondly the despatch of a bombing aeroplane * over the range before there had 
been time to clear the range. Thirdfy, the mistaking of the watching signal for the 
^nal that all was clear. The oourt of inquiry has found certain officers to blame 
in connection #ith the causes that I have mentioned. The Commander-in-Chief 
has most car^lly considered tbe proceedings of the court of inquiry and the opinions 
of the local commanders and has decided that summaries of the evidence should be 
prepay with a view to the trial of certain officers by court-martial. To some extent 
tbe disaster may be attributable to a combination of mischances against which 
no amount of forethought could have prevailed ; on the other hand, it may be found 
doe also to fiiilare of judgment on the part of individuals or to some defect in the 
prescribed system of sa^uards. 

"I would aifc bon. members of the House, and tJirongh them the press and the 
public not to form too hasty ooacfusioes and above all not to express opinions or 
conjectures that aught ia any way prejudice the judicial proceedings. I need hardly 
add. Sir, that tlm sympath ie s of the Governinetu and I am sure of the whole House 
go out to the men who have been disabled and to the widows and children of those 
who have perished so tragically and so suddenly in the prime of their lives and in 
the perform a noe of their drey.** 

In view ptubahly of riie foil nature of the statement. Dr. Moonje and Sardar 
Gulab Singh, whose questions gave occasion lor making the above statement did not 
ask any supplementary quesuons. 


Sir John Simon*5 (fotjr speech 

Replying to an address presented to him b^ tbe municipality at Ooiacamund on 
the 7 th March 19x9 Sir John Simon made a signifkant statement. After asserting 
that the Simon Commisrion was appointed only to make *a foir, honest and 
wmpathetic report to the Imperial Parliament, and that it was not for the Statutory 
Commission to frame the future constitution of India, * he said : — 

**¥00 said in your address something about the great importance of the 
task of the conference which it is endeavouring to dischaige. Indeed, when I look 
back now over ocMiXy six months of the conference work carried out in almost every 
corner of India, it is impossible not to appreciate the importance of the enquiry upon 
which we are engaged. 

If I may b.*! allowed to qualify 1 n one slight respect what you said in your address 
1 would say this that no one should regard the Statutory Commission or its members 
as though they were settlinf^ and deciding the constitution of British India. Our 
task is very important, but it is not that. Our task is that of making a fair, honest and 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament. I will give you my sincere assu- 
rances that we mean to discharge that task to the utmost of our power. 

** A jjreat responsibility rests upon the Imperial Parliament. K would be foolish 
to deny it, for that responsibility is written upon the pages of history, and is based 
upon facts, as we find them. If the Imperial Parliament was to discharge its duty 
towards India, it was necessary for parliament to do its utmost to get a full, fair and 
sympathetic report of so complex and difficult a thing as the working of the Govern- 
ment in this immense country. *’ 

It was not possible, he said, for the whole of the British House of Commons to 
be shipped to India for six months, and hence it was that the British Parliament 
had api^inted the Sututory Commissiou with the valued aid of the Indian Central 
Committee as a body of men who would endeavour to gather focts, without some 
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knowledge of which no body of men can be expected to take part in nelping to Inune 
the fiitnre constitution of India. 

But it was not for the Statutory Commission to settle the constitution of India. 
When they had mede their report ; when they had described what they had found ; 
when they had given their account, as well as they could, of the many moveeseats 
which were at prasent pulsing through the heart of India; then it woold be ladia*t 
opportunity — which it had al.vays been intended to be— to make her hill centnhutei 
wmch is right and necessary to her future constitution, which would be framed by 
Britain and India ttmther. 

The only tdiiag that Sir John claimed for the conference over which be had beea 
piesiding, was that whatever tlteir shortcomings might have been he did hepe tluu 
hrom the begiening te the end they had so continued in tlie enquiry as not to satse 
any obstacles hot rather id contribute to that co-operation and mutual help iu die 
fttture whkii eras the best possibie foundation upon which the prafvess of bidia 
could be hud. 

Tunung to the question of the depressed classes Sir John Simon imnailDBd that 
they had eveiy desire to understand the difficnliies of this clasi, but he warned them 
to usake no nusuke in realising that the iwoblem of the depressed claiees was so a 
very large extent not a political but a social one. 


The Bardoli Agitation 

The agitation in the Bardoli Tahika of the Surat District against the enhaaoc- 
mem of the land revenue assessment ooumiencod in the latter part of ipsy. The 
secdenieiit of this Talnka, which it may he remeoibered, was the Taluka sel ected 
in 1991 by Mahatma Gandhi for his experiment in non violent lesistence to paymout 
of taxes, was doe to expire on the 31st of July 1997 and the revised settle' 
inent involved an increase of about 9 o per cent. In the beginning of February 1998, 
Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel of Ahmedahad visited the taluka to piepnie for awinx 
campiign. The taluka was divided into divisions each in charge of oa* 
Satyagrahis of the non-co-operation days and ao intensive campaign was carried 
on to induce the cultivators to sign a plei^ not to pay any aiifiiment 
whatever either the old er the new. llie campeign was amply Snnuoed 
to the extent of over Rs. lakhs and was carried on with the help 

of volunteers from all over the Presidency. It soon became a definite 
national issue which was followed with interest in other parts of India where 
it was renrded as a matter of more local importance involving principals which 
went hr oeyond those involved in the questions whether or not aseesunent 
was too high. After some months of agiution in October 1998 Govemmem agreed 
to the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry to decide wheher or not the 
assessment was a proper assessment based upon sufficient data provided that the 
revised assessment were fully paid up. 

The Committee comprised of Messrs. R. M. Maxwell and R. S. Broomfield as 
special officers. The report of the Committee was issued on the yth Mav 1999. The 
terms of reference were to enquire into the complaints (a) that the etthance- 
ment of revenue made was not warranted in the terms of the Laud 
Revenue Code. (8) that the report accessible to the public did not comain 
sufficient data warranting the enhancement and some dau were wrong 
and in the event of its being held that the complaint was justified what enhance- 
ment or reduction there should m on the old assessment. 

The special officers discussed in deuil the data relied on by the settlement 
oflker, especially regarding the railways, roads, marketing facilities for enm 
grown in the talukas, etc., and came to the gepeiml conclusion that the seltle- 
ment officer was too oprimistk in the conclnsmo which he had drawn refaidiqg 
the tfibet of these contideimtions on his propoals. 
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The rental statistics relied on by the settlement commissioner were examined 
and the special officers emphasized the point that the close scrutiny of the kind 
required could only properly be carried out in villages in the presence of the 
parties or people acquainted with the facts. The tenancy register is probably 
the least reliable of village records and in course of their enquiry the special 
officers discovered a large number of errors. Moreover the registers did not 
contain all the material facts. The special officers slated that the statistics in 
the settlement report purporting to give verified statistics of the leases of prac- 
tically every village in Bardoli and Chorsi for 24 years could not possibly have 
been verified in any real sense by the settlement officer himself. The special 
officers declared that any attempt to use the figures as though they were capable 
of yielding a direct calculation of the full standard of assessment should be 
regarded as wholly untrustworthy. 

Proceeding to examine the grouping of villages the special officers said that 
they found so little of help given to them in the sanctioned revised grouping of 
talukas that in framing their own proposals they had found it better to ignore 
the ntw and start afresh from the old grouping. Discussing the sale 
statistics, the special officers refered to one circumstance of special importance 
to these talukas, namely, the great demand for land on the part of people 
who had made money in South Africa and other places abroad and Jeir 
obvious willingness to pay fancy prices for it. It was perfectly clear that these 
people were inclined to be liberal, not to say reckless, in the disposal of their 
money and the only inference to be drawn from the fact was that people who 
paid such astonishingly high prices for land as these South Africans did could not 
make any exact calculation of the expected profit or interest on 
capital. 

Discussing the proposal of resettlement the special officers Mid that they 
inspected sixty villages and at all inspections the case for agricultunsts was 
also watched by the representation specially delegated for the purpose and 
the report acknowledged the conscientiously impartial manner m which 

this assistance was given and its real value to the special officers for 
the purpose of the enquiry. A saliant point about the statemeiics fur- 
nished by the cultivators was, according to the special officers, that the balance was 
on the wrong side, but “we have to regard these statements as raiher in 
of a p’aint or a statement of claim. That is evidence iu the strict sense of the word 
and we consider they derive most of their value from the cooeaentious way in 
wh’ch they were compiled and edited by our friends from fhe Asbram-.'' 

The report then discussed the indebtedness of the people and said that “even if 
it were possible to eliminate all the irrelevant factors and to ascertain the volume 
of debt which was due to bonafide agricultural losses, we should not prove that 
agriculture cannot be carried on at a profit but actually its contrary. Although ii 
has frequently been asserted that land revenue vs the cause of the ryots[ indebted- 
ness, we have found little support for such theory in tl e course of our enquiry." 

The main basis of the special officers' recommendations for refettkmaent was the 
evidence of the value of land. These statistics covered far less than the whole of either 
tahika, but the local knowledge gained in the course of many inspections made it 
possible to recognize the homogeneous tracts and apply the data of one village to 
another with very fair confidence. Referring to the increase suggested by them the 
officers said : — “Our expierience of these talukas does not suggest that they will be 
under-assessed at this figure, nor does the evidence which we nave collected appears 
to justify a larger increase at the present time." 

In submitting the report to the Government, the special commissioners stated 
that their relations with the representatives of the people of both Talukas 
had been throughout perfectly cordial and they acknowledged in their 
report the valuable assistance rendered to them by Mr. Narbari Parikh, Mr. 
Mahadev Desai and others. The people themselves though naturally not lacking 
in cnmplaints, were entirely lacking in hostility and showed willingness to co-opente 
with them in their line of enquiry which the special officers had not altogether 
expected. 



Tamil Nadu Congress Committee 

ReaoluUon on Acceptance of office 

By far the most controversial topic in the ‘month of May in the Congress 
political circles was the resolution on the acceptance of office by Congressmen 
which was adopted at a meeting of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee held at 
Madura on the 9th May 1929 under the presidency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. The 
proceedings lasted for more than three hours and a number of irnponani 
resolutions on the work of the Co.igress in and outside the Councils were also 
adopted. There was some lengthy discussion about the giving of complete freedom 
of action to the members of the Congress who entered ihe Councils. .Messrs. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, S. Satyainuni and others took part in this discussiim. 
Some members were of opinion i lai such action shoiil I be resiricicd by some 
provisions which might be decidcvl upon I'lic l*resi leni w is however of oj)inioii 
that the matter might be left to individual meinbe s. The following is the text of ihe 
resolution on acceptance of office which was adopted : — 

“(a) This Committee expresses its emphatic disapproval of the |»roposal 
made in some quarters to cunsiituvc a joint board consisting ol several political 
parties in the country to run the ensuing elections to tiie legislatures as it is bound 
to affect the prestige and power of the Congress an 1 hamper i!»e future work in the 
legislatures and outside. 

“(b) This Committee therefore resolves, following the preccvlcm of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress C'ommitiee in connection with the elections now going on to 
constitute an election board to set up candidates for the ensuing elections for tin* 
.Madras Legislative Council and the Indian Legislative Assembly from the Tamil 
Nadu and to conduct and control the elections. 

“(c) With a view to strengthen the influence and iKtrvasiveness of the Congress 
in all spheres of national life and to effectively checkmate the atiempis of the 
bureaucracy to strengthen itself by exploiting comiiiunai jealousies and setting up 
puppet or subservient ministries, this Committee resolves that the Congicss members 
elected to the Legislative Council from this province should have the power to follow 
any and every line of action which in their opinion, may be necessary and e.x]>edieiu 
to further the power and influence of the Congress to carry nut the constructive 
programme of the Congress through the Council and to render impossible the 
formation of any anti-national or reactionary Ministry." 

Mr. Srini^Ma lyengar*s slatcment 

The following statement was subsequently issued by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar on the 
abo ve resolution regarding acceptance of office by Congressmen : — 

‘‘The Tamil Nadu Congress i'arty has only expressed its opinion that so far as 
this province is concerned the members of the Congress l*arty in the Council should 
be given freedom to adopt any line of action which may from time to time become 
necessary in order to prevent the fotination of an anti natioival or reactionary ministry. 
If it is given effect to tbe final decision would rest with the party or Provincial Com- 
mittee after the elections, subject to safeguards and conditions. 1 have enjoyed the 
criticisms levelled against me. I would help my critics by reminding them that 1 
objected to the Saoarmati Pact and my Gauhati speech as Congress President 
contains a fairly exhaustive enumeration of objections to acceptance of office as they 
appnred to me before the non-office experiment was tried. The fact that Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, “The Times of India" and “The Madras Mail, ** “The Pioneer" 
and “ The Statesman '* denounce my present attitude towards this question is a 
sufficient vindication of it. Unlike other friends, they understand the true inwardness 
of the proposal and know that there is business behind it. 1 believe in trying 
political experiments for a number of years, but 1 don't belive in;sticking to them in a 
Province in which they have proved to be absolute > failures. In this Province our 
experiment has proved to be a disastrous failure and a party which vras wholly 
defeated in 1926 has come back into greater power as an anti- iiatioiiai and 
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reacttonftry Ministry. The suggestion as to change of policy has been made only 
with reference to the conditions of this Province. Perhaps in Bombay and in the 
Punjab, the conditions are similar, but I cannot be ceruin. In the Assembly where 
there is no question of office some sort of a fight for Swaraj however uncertain can 
now and then be put up and the old pledge 9f non-office may be renewed. In a 
Province like Madras where there is a strong well-organised party in office, the fight 
between the Congress Party and the bureaucracy is prevented by the interposition 
of that party and it becomes a mere party fight sometimes only a personal fight and 
not a national fight for Swaraj. Whereas in Bengal cohesion does not exist 
amongst Ministerialists ; the latter fall by their own jealousies and the Congress 
Party fortunately gets the credit. No fight for Swaraj can be carried on in this 
Province unless this solid Indian wall that protects the alien Government is removed 
and expedients have naturally to be adopted from time to time for the purpose of 
enabling the Congress Party to come to grips directly with the bureaucracy. I can 
understand the objections to office of those who work like myself for Indepen- 
dence and with whom Independence is not merely an ideal or a distant goal. It is 
of course impossible for them to be Ministers or members of the Ministerial Party, 
for working for independence involves non-coperation and civil disobedience and 
so forth. But those friends and newspapers who are for Dominion Status only 
and want work for it and are vehemently against Independence as their ob- 
jective, cannot well complain of the change of policy proposed. They naturally 
remember my succes«ful campaign last year for Independence as against Dominion 
Status and cannot resist the temptation of paying off old scores hy sneering at iny 
fancied inconsistency. My answer is that the compromise suggested by me following 
upon the compromise at Calcutta is that there should be two .schools or parties in 
the Congress working with perfect understanding, one consisliug of those who like 
myself are pledged to a work for Independence and who should therefore be pledget! 
to non-acceptance of orifice and second of those who are for the present content will) 
Dominion Status even if their ideal or goal is Imlependence and who may be given 
freedom to tlecide in each Province according to its condition.s and circiimstaiir^'s 
as to wlmt ex;i ily they should do in each jirovince after ilic forihcor.dng ( lection-; 
subject to the general constructive programme of the Congress 1 ma<le this clear in 
my JiiKnndcr vv,\ Srirangam speeches be.'’>re the TairJl Nadu resolutions ant; in ihe 
interview that was recently published in the “Madras Mail ' ami o'h ir papers. Even 
in my Gauliati speech I pointed out that if the Congress Party was in a clear niajori'. v 
it might be able to take office and dictate terms to the Iv^ad the Govet rime ti 
under tlie reserved hall. It is the duty of the Congress, no doub» lo neace opinion 
but it must from time to time also reflect opinion and the compromise to whirii 
I would c'lgree reflects the preponderant Non-Brahmin opinion in daniil Nadu. 

“Those friends and newspapers who advocate cstablishrneni of a joint board fo: 
election purposes representing Congress and Kesponsivist or other office partie-^ 
cannot at all object to the Tamil .Nadu proposal. For that proposal was on the 
basis that the Responsivists and other parlies were each to reserve its right to decide 
its course of action and did not agree to accept any kind of office till the National 
Demand was conceded and if the Congress recognises and gives its sanction to 
these parties and supports their election it can well dn it in the case of such 
Congressmen in this province as want to have the freedom to decide on this 
question of office afler elections. 

“Speaking for myself, I am clear there has been an earlier rejectioii of the All Partie.s* 
Constitution within the meaning of the Calcutta Congress Resohi ion and we should 
start non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience forthwith. I agree that 
the country is not ripe for it now and will not be rifie for it next year citlfer. My 
critics want to run the election on the Nehru Constitution alone and not up n the 
Calcutta Congress Resolution. It means that those who are elected caii claim that 
they are not bound to work for independence next year or start civil disobedience, h 
means that for the term of the next Council the Congress Party will be for Dominion 
status and will have nothing to do with Independence. Again if we really mean 
business and adhere to the Calcutta resolution, I do not see why we should not 
boycott the Councils. Surely, we cannot deceive ourselves by saying the Government 
is going to accept tte All- Parties Coustituiion by the end of this year, rite end of 
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this year is not far off and 1 need not be a prophet to assert with absolute confidence 
that this All-Parties’ Constitution will never be accepted by the British Government 
as required by the ^Icutta Congress resolution. Of course if the Justice cum Minis- 
terialist Party in this province accept the Nehru Constitution and hereafter at least 
agree to the boycott of the Simon Commission Report and its further stages and 
if they agree to no-office till the National Demand is conceded by the Government, 
there is no necessity at all for any future Congress Party that may emerge after 
elections to have the freedom to decide as to the policy they should pursue. I under- 
stood the joint board proposal was made with reference to the old parties and was 
not intended for the benefit of a new party like the Nation First Party. Will the 
members of the Nation First Party and of the Responsivit and other parties pledge 
themselves to accept no kind of office till the National Demand is conceded ? 

’*! wish those staunch Congressmen in this province who talk against acceptance 
of office do not go to the Ministers for nominations to local bodies for themselves 
or their friends or for other business favours and I wish also the Congressmen who 
stand for no-office <lo not encourage new or old parties for office in any way or 
support a coalition with offi :e parties for election purposes.” 


The Viceroy’s Chelmsford Club Speech 

The following speech was delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at the Chelmsford 
Club, Siml.i, on the 2 oth June 1929 on the eve of his departure to England to hold 
consultation with the Secretary of State on the forthcoming constitutional changes 
in India : — 

’^My first duty must be to warmly thank the club for having again invited me to be 
their guest. The first time you diil me a simliar honour was when I had only recently 
come to liKlia. That w.is nearly three years ago, and now I find myself your guest 
a second time more than half way through my period of office. The recollection 
of your kindness on that occasion is my excuse for taking advantage of it to night 
to say something about a few matters which we have all had lately in our minds. 

Thk Banking Enquiry 

At the outset let us congratulate the club upon the appointment made fiom among 
its members to important posts in the public service. We are all glad to know Mr. 
President, {refarrimj to Sir Bfnf/icnifranat// Mi fra) that those talents of ability, shrewd- 
ness of character and tact which have cirried you to the highest point of a distin 
guished official career are not to be buricil in a napkin when you cease 10 be a 
member of the Govcmor-Gcncrars Executive Uouucii, bni are to find sco.ne in the 
chair of the Banking Enquiry Committee. .Sir George Schuster could not have 
found anyone who is better fined to conduci an invesii^ nion into this ' oniplicated 
topic and I think it very fortunate that he should have succeeded in iiuincing a 
businessman of the calibre and technical knowledge of .^ir I'urshott.amdas Thakur- 
das to be your principal colleague in this work It i*. with deep regret that we 
have just learnt 01 the untimely death of Mr B. P. Madou who lud been willing to 
serve on the committee and who would have brought to its aid specialist experience 
of no ordinary kind. 


Tributk To Sir M. Hauibullah 

The club may rightly also be proud of furnishing one of its members to be the first 
Indian to lead the League of Nations ilelegatioii- 1 am personally very ple:ksed timt 
we should be sending a delegation to (Geneva under Indian leadership. Sir Maho- 
med Habibullah, if he will allow me to say so, has already deserved well of hia 
country both by the way in which, with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Sastn, he 
has handled delicate questions abroad in South and East Africa and at home has 
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steadily pressed forward to the establishment of an Agricaltoral Council of Research 
which, 1 nope, will be formally inaugurated to-morrow to the lasting benefit of India's 
premier industry. In tbe discharae of these fresh responsibilities he will, I do not 
doubt, bring new credit to himself and to India ; and for three months he will be in 
the pleasant po - ition of a detached critic of the Government of which he is a member 
and thus approach the wholesome state of being able to see himself and his colleas^es 
as others see them. I can fancy th-'t many of us might wish that we could , ourselves, 
occupy, for a time, a similarly detached position ; since it must be admitted that for 
the Viceroy and the members of the Government as for all public persons, the times 
are difficult and we might all benefit by a quiet opportunity for introspection. 

In human affairs, merit and reward seldom go hand in hand, for in the rld’s 
auction, the successful salesman generally depends rather upon the brass- throated 
advocacy of his wares than upon their intrinsic quality. The merits of Governments 
are, no doubt, unequal ; bur while the Government of India is certainly not the 
least meritorious of its kind, 1 suppose there is no Government in any countiy which 
whether through modesty or by reason of the conditions under which it works, 
is less prone to vocal self-advertiserr , and its virtues are therfw/re apt to be 
unrecognised. There are some of the less important features or policy for whici:, on 
any dispassionate consideration, I think my Government are eninled to greater 
credit than we always receive. 

The Afghan Developments 

The policy of strict neutrality that wc have adopted towards affairs in Afgnnisthan 
has been recognised on all hands to be well conceived and < to have been consistenly 
pursued. It was naturally not without great sympath) and concern that we have 
watched the unhappy progress of these events across our frontier. But the task of 
restoring equilibrium, union and peace is one whicli must and can be accomplished 
only by Afganistan herself. Meanwhile we in India must be content to wait, and hope 
that before long we may see a stable Government re-established throughout Afganistan 
based upon the consent of the whole Afghan people with which we may resume our 
neighbourly relations of friendship and inuiual respect. Here, at any rate, there 
is a sphere in which the policy of the Government has been generally, 1 might 
pet haps say universally, approved. 

In other directions we have been less fortunate. I have not infrequently read of 
attacks made on the Government for what is termed its reactionary repressive and 
ruthless policy. Let us examine on wliat such charges they rest. I take what 1 assure 
to be the three principal indictments in ilis count — t!ie Public Safety Bill and 
Ordinance, the Trades Disputes Act aivl certain arrests and prosecutions during 
the last few months. 


The Public Safety Ordinance 

The case for the Public Safety Bill and for the Ordinance which replaced it, has 
been frequently stated and I do not desire to traverse that ground again except to 
make two points plain. Some have said that unices and until action is in fact taken 
under the Ordinance or under the Public Safely Bill if and when it becomes law, it 
will be evident that the ordinary law will have proved sufficient to deal with the situ- 
ation, and that I and my Government shall stand convicted of having asked for 
panicky powers. Such an argument rests u\M)n a complete misconception of the 
facts. The principal importance that we attach to the Public Safety Ordinance is that 
of the deterrent effect which, we anticipate, that it will exercise. It has been more 
than once very frankly proclaimed by Communist sympathisers to England that it 
was their purpose to reinforce those who were preaching these doctrines here. The 
Public Safety Ordinance will be a clear danger signal to them, that, if they do succeed 
in finding their way to India, they cannot count upon a free run of an indefinite period 
for the dissemination of their mischievous creed. While the G ’.vernment under the 
ordinary law would be accumulating sufficient evidence for their prosecution, 1 know 
of no reason by which the Government of any ordered Sute should be held bound to 
sit still with folded hands and watch. the security of the interests committed to its 
sharae thus stealthily undermined. In no case will the Ordinance operate against 
any Indian, nor will it touch any non-Indian who desires to pursue a lawful avocation 
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Of to lead the life of an honest dti»a It will operate only whether as a deterrent 
from entrjr into India or by expulsion against those non<Indians who believe that the 
social evils of India or any other country are to be cured by the destruction of the 
very foundations on which all society has been erected. 

Arrests or Labour Leaders. 

In other Quarters the action of the Government has been criticised for the order of 
procedure adopted in relation to the Public bafety Bill and the arrests of the men now 
undergoing trial. Why, it is said, could not the Government have stayed its hands 
over the arrests until the Public Safety Bill was safely through ? It is no doubt open 
to us to act in the sense suggested by our critics. Such a course m»;ht, no doubt, 
have obviated some of the difficulties that have arisen. But I was satisfied in my own 
mind, that, had we so proceeded we should have laid ourselves open to the charge of 
treating the Assembly with lack of candour. Wltat was the position ? We have all 
along maintained that the ordinary law offered only a p.'iriial remedy, in that one of 
the necessary conditions of its successful operation w.is a delay, which in our view was 
dangerous. We ha ! accordingly introduced the Public Safety Bill of which the 
purpose had been generally assumed to be that of procuring the deportation of parti- 
cular individuals. In the meantime, while the Bill w.is still aw.iiting discussion in the 
Assembly, we decided, on the evidence available to us, to arrest and prosecute those 
persons among others under the ordinary law. If we had suppressed the very relevant 
fact of this decision in order to facilitate the passage of the Bill, would it not have 
been said, and not without justification, that we had been guilty of something like bad 
faith towards the members by inviting the legislature to take a decision upon what we 
know, but what they would not have known to be an incomplete statement of facts ? 
The matter seemed to me scarcely to admit of argument, and I therefore deliberately 
reached the conclusion with my colleagues that such a course would be wrong and no- 
thing that has occurred has given me a cause to reconsider my opinion. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 

The support for the theory of a repressive and ruthless Government is further 
sought in the Trades Disputes Act the passage of which will always be associated with 
the name and with the Parliamentary gifts of Sir Bhupendranatb Mitra. I own my- 
self at a loss to understand how, with any regard for the meaning of words, this Act 
can be called in aid of the indictment it is sought to frame. The bulk of the Act is 
directed to the promotion of conciliation in trade disputes, and as such must surely 
command the sympathy of all who desire to sec such questions solved by pacific 
means. But if organised bodies of labour and employers are to share the advantage 
of enlisting public opinion in favour of conciliation as they will do under this Act, it is 
not unreasonable that they should be each invited to recognise that in disputes aflect- 
tn^ important public- utility serv ces, the general public has a direct interest, of which 
it IS right to take account. Other clauses of the Act prohibiting lightning strikes 
or lock outs in specified service and |>enalising in certain circumstances the 
fomentation of general strikes or lock-outs of the nature to which I have referred, 
assert this third party interest. Where society is organised it is not possible 
in these cases for the Government merely to watch the battle waged, for 
during the process millions of innocent |>eople are necessarily exposed at least to a 
grave dislocation of their ordinary life and at the worst to deep misery and acute 
privation. If a duty lies upon society to have regard to the welfare of its industrial 
population, it is not less incumbent upon those who win their livelihood from the 
industry to pay consideration to the welfare of the whole community of which they 
are a part. It has been contended that these are designed to interfere with the just 
liberty of Lalmr by imposing restrictions on the assumed right of the workmn 
to strike, using that word in its broadest sense. But analogous legislation 
impMing in some cases even greater restrictions on this rig^t to strike is in contem- 
^tion or actually finds a place upon the sutute books of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Switierland and France. Are those countriet^where if anywhere 
democracy understands liberty, but also knows that liberty it not licence— are they 
all victimt of rathleti and repretaive Government ? 
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Appointment of Whitley Commission 

I scarcely think indeed that the Government of India, if it had been unsym- 
pathetic to the real interests of Labour would have invited the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to explore so widely the Labour situation. Suth an appointment 
is evidence of the importance that mv Government attaches to these questions and 
1 am glad to see that its meml^rship has been generally and rightly taken as a 
guarantee that they will be brought under thorough and sympathetic examination. 

Reply To Charge Of Repressive Policy 

It is finally alleged that the evidence of a repressive policy is to be found in the 
fact that the Government has thought necessary to prosecute certain individuals for 
offences against the State. On what does such an allegation rest ? If the Govern- 
ment is right, as all sane persons would admit, to prosecute men who resort to 
overt action in the violation of the law, by what reasoning can it be judged wrong to 
take steps against those who make speeches or enter into conspiracies to inspire 
others and perhaps less prudent men to such a violation ? The assertion of the 
law is the clear duty of any Government and what my Government has done is to 
bring to trial, in the ordinary courts of the land persons who in its judgment have 
committed offences against the State or against public tranquility. Let no one 
deceive himself. The effect of a transgression of the law is more far-reaching than 
the actual breach committed ; and any society that forgets that the reign of law is a 
condition of its existence will soon find itself helplessly directing towards the 
cataracts of anarchy. 

The Government And The “ Opposition ” 

Mr. President, I do not claim that the Government of India is perfect. Few 
human institutions are but I do claim that it enjoys no monopoly of human wicked- 
ness, and that its opponents enjoy no monopoly of human wisdom. I find it hard 
to believe that those who attack the Government on these lines are concerned so 
much to examine the merits or the demerits of a particular policy as to use any 
argument, good, bad or indifferent which may in the eyes of some, bring discredit 
upon the Government. It has been said that it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, and in India there is a temptation to allow prejudice rather than reason to 
be the motive power. These critics commonly regard themselves as exempt from 
any direct responsibility and think that the line drawn between the Government 
and the Opposition can be readily misrepresented as coterminous with the division 
between officials and nonofficials and with a further and more dangerous division 
based on racial difference. 


The Reforms Issue 

It is not for me now to discuss in what direction wc may be likely to witness 
modification of India's existing constitutional machinery, or what effect any such 
change may produce upon the relations between the Government and the Opposition. 
1 permit myself one general observation only. It has been publicly suggested that it 
might be possible to devise means by which the free growth of India's political 
institutions ^ould be secured without the necessity of recurring enquiries, such as 
that of which India has recently been subject. Though I do not attempt to pro- 
nounce upon the feasibility of this suggestion, I cannot doubt that if such means 
could be found, in fact it would be greatly for India's good, for after all their philo- 
sophy should be that a constitution is something that grows as a living organisation 
drawing strength and character from the environment and practice of daily life. There 
is much truth in what was said by a modern biographer of Alexander Hamilton than 
whom few persons had more to do with the creation of what we now call the United 
States, that a real constitution should he analogous not to the schoolboy's coat which 
man outgrows but to the bark of a tree which expands with the natural growth of 
years. In this business of conrtitution building, I may underline what 1 have said 
before. There is room for all to be wisely handled, it must be by both Britain and 
India mutually helping one another in the task. 
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The Simon Boycott 

Durinj^ the last twelve months, we have seemed to watch the prospects of 
t;o- operation in a measure which all well-wishers of India would desire receding 
from view under the pressure of resentment in some quarters at the choice which 
ihe J’arliameiit had made as to the instrument to conduct an enmiiry on its behalf 
1 have never either underrated the strength of the opposition to Sir John Simon's 
(Commission or impugned the motives of those who felt it their duty to pursue that 
lint' of conduct. But none the less, I think that the opposition to the Statutory 
Commission has rested, to some degree at all events, upon a misconception of their 
functions. It has been assumed by many that they were the law-givers on the 
Blount who would from that lofty eminence impart a new disix:nsa(ion to India. 
Such a conception of the work of the Commission has never, so far as I know, found 
currency in England. Nor indeed, conscious as they must have been of the 
importance of the task imposed upon their shoulders, has this been the view taken by 
the Commission of their own responsibilities. I would remind you of what Sir John 
.Simon said in a speech during his tour in India. No one," he said. ** should 
regard the Statutory Commission or its colleagues as though we were setting and 
•leci.ling the constitution of British India. Our task is very important but it is not 
liiai. Our task is that of making a fair honest .and sympathetic report to the 
Imperial rarliament. When we have made our report then it woulil be India’s 
opportunity to make her full contribution which is right and necessary fo her future 
constitution which wouUl be framed by Great Britain and India togetber." That is 
I believe an exact statement of the Commission’s responsibility which it is desirable 
(o bear in mind. 


Hindu-Muslim Rel.\tions 

In the meanwhile it is evident that two of the problems on which public attention 
more tends to fasten are those of minority communities and of Indian States. 
And I would say a word in regard to each. It was concerning the unhappy con- 
sequences of the commtinal discords, that I ventured to address the club nearly 
three years ago. There will be general satisfaction that with the deplorable 
exception of Bombay the last three years have seen a steady diminution of com- 
munal rioting and outrage. I believe it is many years since the Bakr-Id festival 
passed off with so little actual trouble and disturbance. But I am afraid we should 
delude ourselves were we to think this improvement in the outward manifestation 
of communal feelings implied that communal feeling had ceased to be. It is much 
if the adherents of either side can recognise that their differences are rather subjects 
for arguments and debates than of blind outbreak of mob violence. 

But we know very well that, as a political question the communal problem is 
still unsolved. As in the international problem of disarmament the first reauisite 
of progress is to exercise and allay the spirit of suspicion and fear that forbids 
mutual confidence and prompts men to seek security in the strength of their own 
defences, so it is with. the communal problem in India. Could the leaders of the 
majority communities once convince the minorities that their interests were in no 
danger at their hands, the backbone of the problem would have been broken. This 
the leaders of the majorities alone can achieve and they have not yti succeeded in 
it. So long as this is so, it must remain the purpose of all patriotic : men to bend 
their energies to the usk of bringing into concord the different component parts 
of India and in the meantime to avoid anything that may make that task more 
obstinate. 


Future of Indian States 

The other large problem of India's future is the Indian States, and here we have 
to deal with three types of policy. There is, first of all, the desire of wide states* 
namhip to see a canvas set on which a picture of all India may ultimately be dnwn. 
Thea, tnere are the trea^ rights of Princes inherited from the East India Company 
and hallowed and conumed by successive declarations of the Crown ; and iMtly, 
than are the feelings of the Smtes' sulijects, of which all wise and liberal-mindM 
ndm will take account 1 do not belieTe than this or any problem is beyond the 
power of wiee men to eohre, U only they approach it with cool heads and steady 
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rndhinStatw ** queitions as arc implicit in the positiim of 

JP^intmcnt of Sir Harcourt Butler's Committee was designed to elucidate 
a« a ^ concerned material with which they coula see the prohlem 

ha rnaJm -a • ‘ naake no concealment of my view that in any proposals that may 

D every ground of policy and equity, to carry the free 

riffhfN whlijf a?** D ^ Chiefs of India and that any such suggestion that the treaty 
ha accustomed and entitled to regard as sacrosanct, can 

ngntiy set aside, is only calculated to postpone the solution that we seek. 

The New Government in England 
elections have just been held and His Majesty's Government has 
n-:*- t,®” other hands. But whatever the differences between the 

anrl ^ desire to find a path wide enough for Great Britain 

miirh n«r#*^** I ^ together. I know too that behind the noise and din of 

comn^u controversy in India, there is even amongst many whose position 
sanii j protagonists in political battle, a great volume of strong and 

desires nothing so much as to reach, in partnership with Great 
I ehait * settlement of India's constitution. When I go to England 

crrav^ opportunuy of a discussion with His Majesty's Government on these 

Mfl i-- ^ have said elsewhere, to represent to His 
nolflfVa? * -'oycrnment the different standpoints of those who can speak for Indian 
{ 1 T*'** ^ strive to do as faithfully as I may in the spirit and 

J****""*^ i” two-governing pronouncements of British 

pu^ose, the fomiliar declaration of 1917 and the Instrument of Instructions 
Governor-General receives from the King-Emperor when he assumes 
affirms that “above all things it is our will and pleasure 
* * o • Parliament for the progressive realisation of responsible 

St integral part of our Empire may come to fruition 

that British India may attain its due place among our Dominions." I 
this ho^ future unfolds itself, we may see the sure realisation of 

India And The Empire 

for all of us who are involved in the pressure of day to-day work 
hv stand back and try to correct our, sometimes, too narrow perspective 

tlTinff vision and faith. So doing, I seem to see through the dust one 

*” unassailable relief. The works of those, whether Indian or 
Tfc ** experiment unique in history, 

in/ifl JI?**^****?”* ? nothing less than the building firm of a political &bric in which 

and West alike may freely offer 
common service of mankind. The difficulties are immense, 
constantly place an almost intolerable strain upon 
of those to whoin* tt stands as perl^ps the most impelling purpose 
®^*^,®an be directed. Nevertheless, feelipg, as I do, that upon 
*“n®*^?J**^ issues more profound than eimer Indian or British 
Providence, which ultimately controls the affeirs of men, will 
not permit the great design to be frustrated. 



The Indian Banking Enquiry 

The Government of India publifihed in theit letter of April ^ 1939 (Signed by 
Mr. Bnrdon), addressed to ali Provincial Governments, a provisional scheme for 
inaugurating an inquiry into the banking conditions in Inda, dnwn op in con- 
sultations with the representatives of Indian and European Chambm of Commeice 
and of the Indian Legislature, la reviewing the history of the banking enquiry, the 
letter stated : — 

The sul^ect was mooted as early as when among other things, the view 
of the local Governments were asked regarding the best method of surveying the 
held of banking in India and of encouraging the development of banking in the 
country. By the time the replies of the local Governments were received, the Gove *11- 
ment of India had also received the report of the Royal Commission on Indiin 
Currency and Finance, which recommended the creation of a Central Bank for 
India. These replies and report were duly examined by the Government of India, who 
came to the conclusion that the establishment of a Reserve Bank in India and its 
activities through its member banks would go far to improve the banking facilities 
generally. Tliey, therefore, thought that on the whole it would be preferable to 
postpone further enquiry of the kind previously contemplated until some experience 
of the working of the Reserve Bank of India had been gained. 

When, therefore, Mr. Haji moved a resolution in the Assembly in 1927, 
recommending that a commission be appointed to investigate the present conditions 
of banking in India and to make recommendations for their improvement and 
expansion, the Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained that though 
they shared the desire of Mr. Haji and his supporters that an enquiry should m 
made into the banking system of India with a view to its improvement, they did not 
think that the time chosen was opportune. In m.aking this statement, Sir Basil 
Blackett further explained that an important portion of the ground of the proposed 
enquiry, namely, the financing of agricultural and facilities for ag^ricultural banking 
would be covered by the Agricultural Commission and that the Government would 
consider the position again when the Commission had reported. 

The Reserve Bank Bill, however, was rejected by the Legislative Assembly in 
February, 1928, and the Government of India, feeling that the atmosphere in which 
the Bill was lost was not favourable to public investigations of a technical and scienti- 
fic nature, decided to let the question of banking enquiry rest at least until they had 
an opportunity to study the report of the Agricultural Commission, presented in 
April, 1928. 

Both the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce revived the question at their respective annual meetings 
in December, 1918, th? former passing a resolution urging upon the Government 
immediately to appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee with special reference 
to the system of indigenous banking with a view to develop and foster the same. 
Discussions ensued at which the Finance Member and the representatives of both 
groups of the Chambers of Commerce were present, and as the first result of these 
discussions the broad position which the Government decided to take is that des- 
cribed in the following sentences, wlich are taken from the statement made by the 
Finance Member in the Legislative Assembly : — 

“The formation of a Central or Reserve Bank is desirable, in order that India may 
be equipped with a mechanism for the control of currency and credit on the lines 
approved by modern experience. At the same time the Government can only 
proceed subject to their being satisfied as to two conditions first, that the organisa- 
tion of the bank is securely settled on sound lines, and, secondly, that there is a 
measure of general support among the representatives of public opinion for the 
proposals. Full advantage should be taken of any interval which may occur before 
these conditions are fulfilled and the time is agaiq^ripe for reviving the proposals 
for a Reserve Bank, by inaugurating an enquiry into the general banieing organisa- 
tion of the country, which is intimately connected with the question of a Cemral 
Bank, for a Central Bank is essentially the crown of the whole structure of bankfog 
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in iis widest sense and, if it is to lie welt de^i^d meet the practical requirements 
of the country* it must be adapted to the baidnfig organisatioa of the country on 
w]>ich its shou d rest." 


Two States of Enquiry 

Viewed from this angle, the .banking enquiry wit! be of value in throwing light on 
the actual situation throughout flie country and instnicting public opinion as to 
the main requirements. 

In order to carry titc puIjHr opinion with them as tar as possible, in details as 
v« ell as in the general ])olicy in the matter, the Government of India have taken 
i^eps to ascertain the views of leaders of the political parties in the Central Legislature 
t ..! have again conferred with the rc;>resentatives of the Federation of Indian 
^ iiainbers and the As^riated Chambers of Commerce. These further discussions 
have discloseil a fairly general concensus of opinion as to the broad lines on which 
' he enquiry should proceed, and as to its main objects. As to the former, it is 
generally agreed that the enquiry should be divi led into two principal stages, the 
til si rovering the collection of evidence and an indication of the main directions 
in wliich the Oi)ening up of increased flicilities is required, the second stage taking 
the form of consideration by experts with world experience of the evidence 
and suggestions prepared by the local commi'tees during the first stage. As 
to the main objects of the enquiry, they wotild be to enquire into the existing 
conditions of banking in India, and to make recommendations for the expansion 
of both indigenous and joint-stiKk banking, with special reference to the needs 
of agriculture, commerce and industry. It was accordingly decided to prepare a plan 
of action to be directed to this end and to submit it in the first instance for the 
consideration of the local Governments, whose cooperation will be essential. These 
are the circumstances which have led to the present communication being 
addressed to you. 

As regards the procedure of the enquiry I am to say in the first instance, that 
the Government of India feel that, if the investigation is to be adequate and is at 
the same time to be completed within a reasonably short space of time, it would be 
impracticable to entrust the whole of the work to a single committee. The proposal 
whVli has so far met with approval is that there should be set up (a) a central com- 
mittee and (b) a number of provincial committees to deal with the special require- 
ments of the different provinces. Such provincial committees to consist of persons 
who have knowledge of local conditions, which will be all-important. 

To arrive at a clear definition of the scope and functions of the central and 
provincial committees respectively, it is necessary to analyse in some detail the 
subjects which it is intended that the enquiry as whole should cover, and the 
analysis arrived at in the course of the preliminary discussion is as follows : — (i) 
The regulation of banking with the object of protecting depositors and thereby 
increasing confidence in the banking system ; (2) banking education with the 

object of poviding facilities for obtaining training in banking and generally of 
creating a body of people who have real knowledge of the principles and practice of 
banking ; and (3) the development and extension of banking on sound lines. The 
last item if capable of further sub-division is as follows (a) industrial banks and 
credit facilities for India's main industries like cotton, jute, coal, etc ; (b) financing 
of foreign trade, (c) agricultural credit including co-operative credit and credit 
facilities for small industries ; (d) mortpge banks ; and (e) the financing of internal 
trade in connection with all the above headings. 

It is suggested that heads (1), (2) and (3) (0) should be definitely excluded from 
^the purview of the provincial committees already described and that head (3) (a) 
might also be treated from the beginning as the primary concern of the central 
committee, although it is recognised that there are certain aspects or subdivisions 
of the subj^t to which the provincial committees mig^ht make a useful contribution. 
The main matter for study by the provincial committees would, however, be head 
(3) (c)) (^) 2nd (e) These are, moreover, from every point 'of view, the most impor- 
unt of the whole field of enquiry. Essentially, the purposes which it is desired 
to secure so far as the interests of the rural population are concerned, are that the 
cultivator should be enabled to secure the credit he needs both for the improve- 
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laeiit of his lauil AnJ iis cquiiiitif.ni an<l for the RiArketing of his {ino.luce, aikl ih«i« 
urt ihc other hand, incAas shoti. \ be deviscil to stimulate the habit of investmetit 
:in t attract banking (1e|j<>si! i-. suggested that bearing these puriroses in laind, 

I he provincial r.omniiitee*, .• :! I conduct in a few s^rtetl areas an iiitensive 

survey of the conditions. I’j-.* »*\*siing ficiiities and retiuireni.'tis ant a gener.al 

survey of the province as a wh lUr. 

'Fhe central coin 111 it tee will hr consiiiiiie*! by tlie Governineut of ln>lia. It is 

proposed that heails (i), (2) ui I 1 'd (a) aivi (h) sftoiild from the Se^iuiiing 

Int made a ilireci responsibiii'v uf ceiiind co.inniftec. la rcs|)eci of the two 
latter heads it might he coins' aicut for ihe central committee to apjioint siiln'oin 
niiitees i«) visit the important iiidustriii centres and gain first-htiul knowledge ol 
the needs of large industries and tiepartnienfs of trade, in aildiiioii to :his the 
< rutral committee would a<'i as adviser to the (toverniiient of India in laying down 
at the outset the main lines on which the provincial commiitees should conduct 
tiieii enquiry and later in sifting the material contained in the various icpori 
•hubiuitted by the provincial lamimitiees and its own subHCoini nil tees prepar.tioi* 
tu ilic making of its own fiiul re|xji t to the (iovcrninenu 

At this point the second stage of the enquiry will be reached when the t‘io\ciii> 
meiu of India contemplate that they should invoke the assistance ol a small buly 
iif outside experts (say tliree or four,) selected hy tite f loveruiiieiii, cither from 
Fngland or from other countries with well developed systems of rural credit aiiil 
industrial banking, ‘riiesc outside experts would act as advisers !•) the ceiiiral 
committee. They would carry oiu joint tliscussions with the committee with a view 
to assisting the latter in making its recommendations to the Government of India 
as to the best way of dealing with the state of affairs disclosed by the preliminary 
'*nquiries above referred to. I'hc e\})crtK will further be entitled to submit a separate 
report of their own, if necessary, to the cciurat committee, which will include it in 
its own report submit .cd to the Government of India. 

As regards the coinposiiion of the committees, it :is suggested that the provincial 
committees shmihl contain (he following |)ersonnel : (1) a senior officer of tlie 

(fovernment, with considerable district experience and knowledge of rural economy, 
who will he chairman ; (2) a cooperative expert lo provide special experience on 
rural agriculiural credit ; (3) an Indian economist ; (4) a representative of com* 
inerce ; (^) .1 representative of tiie indigenous banking community ; (6) a non- 

otticial wi'ii a close knowleilge of the agricultural classes who lepresent theii 
interests as classes who require credit facilities ; and (7) ]>ossibly another non 
ofificial similarly to reprc.sent small urb.iii interests, 'fhe committees should lie 
.appointed by the Goveriuneiii ol India in consultation with the local Governments. 

It is emphasised that the abo\c are intended to be no more than suggestions. 
The Government of India will be glad to consider any counter-suggestions which 
may be put forward by the proviiirial Governments. 

It is cuntemplate<l that t)ic central cominiticc, which wall act throughout in 
close contact with the Finance .Member should include the following: — The 
members nominated in consultation with the Federation of Indian Chambers, two 
members nominated in consuliaiion with the .Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
.ui Indian economist, a banker nominated in consultation with the imperial Bank 
of India, a banker nominated in consultation with the Association of Cooperative 
Hanks, a banker nominated in consultation with the Exchange lianks* .Association, 
a joint stock banker and an indigenous banker. 

The question of representation of the general interests of the public and parti- 
cularly of agriculture from ih.e side of those who require credit facilities still 
remains to be settled, li will also he observed that no provision has been made for 
the represenution of the Indian Legislature, as such, on the central committee, 
'fhis is due to the technical nriiurc of the ei^uiry. but in view of the great interest 
shown that body in the inquiry the Finance Member has agre£l to keep in 
touch with the central comnnrtee'at all stages of its activities and to keep tlie 
lenders of the political par to .ipprised, by means of informal conversation;, m the 
progress of the inquiry. 

Firsi CRMimAf. Committkk. 

Subject to the consitlerafion of the views of the Local Governments, the Goveni- 

*4 
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roent of India propoae that the fitit meeting of the central advisory committee should 
be held in Stmui about the middle of May, when :i memorandum laying down in 
lome tpecidc detail the heads of the inquiry to be undertaken by the provincial 
committees will be placed before them for discussion. The memorandum, as 
anproved by the central advisory committee, would then be issued lo the provincial 
uovemments sj as to reach them by the end of May, so that the provincial 
committees might have their preliminary meetings in June to settle the terms of 
their questionnaire and their detailed programme of work, and the actual enquiry 
might bc^n before August. An important jioint is that everything should be 
prepared so that a start might be made immediately after the close of the monsoon 
period. The Government of India estimate that the proviitcial co.nmittees would 
take about six months to complete their enquiry and submit their reports, while 
another four months thereafter would be required by the central advisory committee 
to 6nish their portion of the task. 

Opinions of Local Govkrnmknts invh kf 

I am now to enquire whether the Local Governments approve of the direction 
which it is proposed to give to the enquiry and whether they have any improve- 
ments to suggest in regard to this. 1 am also to ask that the views of the local 
Governments as regards the procedure which it is proposed to adopt may be furnished 
as early as possible. If the local Governments agree to the procedure contemplateil, 
1 am to request that the names of the individuals who might suitably be chosen 
to serve on the provincial and central committees may be furnished to this depart- 
ment. Finally, I am to invite attention to the enclosed provincial memorandum 
laying down the broad lines of enquiry to be pursue ! by tlie provincial committees 
and to request that any observations* which the local Governments may wish to 
make on this memorandum may also be communicated to the Government of India 
at an early date. 

Terms of Rkvbrrnck. 

The letter also contains the terms of reference to the proposeil commission. 
The Government of India have requested the provincial Governments to make 
intensive surveys of one or two telecte<l districts in each province and a general 
survey of the conditions in the province or areas as a whole in regard to agricultural 
and small industries, with special reference to the fabric of finance. The details of 
the enquiries to be undertaken should be settled by the provincial committees 
themselves, but in order to faciliute the tabulation of the results for all India the 
following main heads under which the committees should classify the information 
and material collected are laid down for their guidance. This should not be held 
to debar the provincial coinmittees from investigating any special provinci.al 
features not covered by the heads below : — 

'Hie main heads referred to above are 
(/) Agricultural Credit. 

(a) Various items of permanent improvement to land. Credit facilities required 
and actually existing. Rates oi interest and period of loans and other conditions. 
Part played by the Imperial Bank, joint stock banks, co operative banks and indigen- 
ous banks and bankers. Scope for land mortgage banks, and for agricultural 
credit banks. Co-ordination of credit agencies. Review of the system of Govern- 
ment loans and elimination of administrative defects. 

(b) Credit facilities required for the purchase of agricultural implements and 
seed and other expenses of production. Facilities actually existing. Rates of 
interest and period of loans and other conditions. Effect of borrowing on the 
disposal of produce. Part played by different classes of banks and bankers. 

(c) Present methods or marketing the principal crops. Credit facilities required 
for the financing of products during raarneting. Parc played by different classes 
of banks and bankers, fisctlities for remittance. Use of negotiable instruments ami 
scope for promotion. Reduction of duty on bills. 

(d) volume of agricultural indebtedness in the province and the causes contribut- 
ing to such indebtedness. Existing credit focilities for discharging debt. Part 
played by diflfeient classes of banks and bankers. 

(e) Agricultural enterprises and other small industries in the province like 
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cUifsr farmings factories, cotton ginneries, sugar refineries etc. Possibilities of 
developing cultivation or of he 1 pin|[ the cultivator to get a better return by the 
erection of such factories. Credit facilities required and actually existing. 

(//) S//ef‘iaJ Attn! If Ilf tin' irnrl'inn nf I'n-o^vraHre htrnk^ and co~njteratir^ markttwff 
gtj'-ieties. 

Extension of cooperation in the direction of borro\vin}r and lending on a provincial 
scale, instcail of local unus operating separately in watertight compartments- 
Relations with the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks. Present difficulties of 
financing cooperative societies, with both short and long term capital. Alleged 
competition of cooperative banks with joint sto<M; hanks. 

(to) SjK‘nal gtiiJy •»/ imlif/f/iotts hankitn/. 

Collection of available information regarding indigeniHis bunks and bankers and 
their methods oi doing business. Shroffs, large and small, who do not usually call 
themselves bankers, should be included in the ciu|uiiy. Information should comprise 
capital deposits, cash balattce, terms of advance, establishment, clientele, relation to 
agriculture, industry and trade facilities required, relation to joint stock banks and 
the impel ial Bank, the attitude toward some sort of Governinenral supervision a fui 
publicity methods to scctirc stability and inspire confidence. 

(/rt htv*:st>uvnf hahU and utti ucdoH of' tifipilot. 

(i) Means or institutions in existence for encouraging the investment habit. 
Postal cash certificates and postal savings banks. Classes ol population who resort 
to such forms of investment and methotls of attracting other classes. Alleged 
competition of riovernineni witli joint stock banks. Existing facility for the purchase 
and sate of Government securities. Milton-Young Commission's proposal for the 
introduction of gold cash cenificate.s. 

(ii) Growth of the cheque habit. Efieci on the same of abolition of stamp duty 
on cheques, ( liher methods of promotion like payment of Government servants and 
bank employees above, s.iy Ks loo, by cheque. 

(iiil Branch banking and the investment h:d>it. Kxf>erience of the Imperial 
Hank's new bratiches opened mulcr agreements. Existing difficulties experienced 
l)y joint stock banks in opening new branches. 

The Personnel of the Enquiry. 

Since writing the above, the Government of India consulted the Local Govern' 
nients o!> the provisional plan and procedure and by June 1929 decided to set 
up a Cen't'il Committee .and fen Local Conimiuees. that is to say, one for each of the 
nine major piovinrcs, and a tenth for the cenually administered areas, namely, 
the Noiih-Wtsi Kroiuier Province, B.iluc.histan, Delhi, Ajmerc-Marwara, etc. 

The main object of tl.e inquiry would be the investigation of the existing conditions 
of hanking in India an«l the consideration of what steps, if any, were feasible and 
•lesirable under the fullowir.g nui:;! l eads . — 

(a) Regulation of hanking with a view to proictiing the mteresls of public. 

(b) Develoi-ineiu of Ihinkir.g in the sense of expansion of both indigenous and 
joint stock banking with si>ecial reference to the need of agriculture, commerce and 
industry. 

(c) Banking education witli a view to the provision of an Indi.in personnel in 
.adequate numbers and with the necessary qualifications to meet the increasing 
needs of the country for a sound and well managed national s^'stem of Banking. 

The PER.soNNia 

The irersoiinel of ilie CeiUr.al Backing Coininittres will I-* as follows -Sir 
Hhupendta Nath Miira, Chairman, to commence his duties on the terroiiuition 
of his appoinimcni as Mem 1 >er of the Executive Council of the Governor-General ; 
Sir Putshottaiudcs Thakurdas, Vice-Chairman, to act as Chairman pending 
the taking up of his duties by Sir B. N. Mitra ; Messrs. I). P. Khaitan and B. F. 
Madon, nominated in consultation with the Federation of Indian Chambers ; Sir 
Hugh Cocke and the Hon. J. H. Fyfe nominated in consultation with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce : Dr. L. K. Hyder and Mr. Manti Subedar, Indian i!.cuuomist ; 
*^0 Hon. V. Ramdas Paniulu and Rai Jamlni Mohan Mitra Bahadur, representa- 
tive of the co-operative movement ; Mr. W. Lamond, nominated in consultation with 
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the Imperial Bank of Ttulia ; T^la Harkishen La!, Stock Biinker ; Mr. R. \V. 
Buckley, representative, Exc1iant;c Banker, noniin.'iteil in consultation with the 
Exchange Banks Associations ; The Hon. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar and Mr. 
Jadu Nath Roy, ^indigenous bankers; Mr. Cl. K. Devadhar, Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, Choiidliari Mukh?ar Singh, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, Mr. 
Jamal Mohammad and Nawab Sir 5 kihibxad.*i Abdul Qiiayum. representatives of the 
general intei^ests of the pifblic from the side of those who require credit facilities. Mr. 
M. K. Aravamudhu Ayangar as secretary. 

It was proposed later on to invite Mr. K. V. Masaiii, Secretary of the Bombay 
Provincial Committee, to act as Joint Secretary to ti:.*:: Central Committee. 

The Government of India wished to offer facilities in any of the Indian Slates that 
desired to associate themselves with the inquiry. 


The Coastal Reservation Bill 

Extensive alterations were made in the Cnn.sia! Ueserv.ition Rill of Mr. S. N. 
Haji which was referred to a Select Committee, In t!.c rlebnte held in the Assemhiv 
on the 13 September 1028 {See. R^utinter 792 '^ IV ff. !• i 7 T). Following is the full 
text of the Committee's report and that of the .amended Rill : — 

We, the undersigned, members of the Select Committee to which the Bill to 
reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessel > was referred, have considered 
the Bill and the papers noted in the margin, .ntn' have now the honour to submit 
this our Report, withihe Bill as amended by us aniioxc l thereto 

Title and Preamble — We consider it more appropriate that the Bill should refer 
to Indian controlled rather than to Indian vessels. 

Clause I — An amendment has been made in s-d I osc (2) consequential on the 
definition of **coastnl traffic" in clause 2. 

A proviso contaihing a suspending clause :ir. ei'^sitateri by the provisions of 
Section 736 (u) of the Merchant Shipping .Act. (57 ;v •' 58 Viet. c. 60). 

Clause 2— The cteifinitinn of “coastal iraffir" c .. p fics ports in Indian States and 
Aden. It further exempts from the provisions ol Ac t the carriage of passengers 
with through tickets and of cargo on a through biii r.( :.'.‘!ing to ports outside British 
India ; also of mads and pilots in certain c.nse^. These provisions are similar to 
those of section 7 of the Australhnn Navigation 10121920. It was also decided 

to exempt the carriage of<6il in bulk by oil tanker? a? being a class of ships entitled 
to a special consideratioa. 

We have considered it desirable to place siibie- i-. of Indian Slates in the same 
position as Indian British subjects for all purposes. 

In view of the immunity of the Rulers of In States from the municipal law 
of British India, we dedded that, in order th.i! incasure of control should be 

retained, it was advisable diat they should be pc! tnitieil to qualify for participation 
in the benefits conferred by the .Act only by hold] u;: shares, and not by owning 
vessels. 

Definitious (2) in the BiT as introduced have \mv\\ consolidated in the definition 
of **Indian controlled ship.** We consider it desirable in the case of a Corporation 
partnership or association to prescribe a perreniagc of the right to profits as well as 
to capital and to provide that companies must be both iiicorpor.ited and registered 
in British India In order to render control effbt live. We bave also required that 
Managing Director and Managing .Agent, if any, vhiiuUl be Indians. It was further 
decidM to include ships owned or rliartert'fl by Ciovernment in the category of 
Indian-controlled ships. 

Wc 'Vvre impraesed with the desirability of precluding evasions of the Act by 
'henamidars* but decided that the imposition of insnnltie.s or disabilities on persons 
holding ships *benami’ for non-Indians or on the r.on-lndiaii beneficiaries would in- 
volve very great complications. We have, therefore, decided to make no provision 
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on these lines, but desire to record our recommendttions that if, when the Act is in 
operation, this device is employed with success on a large scale, counteracting mea> 
sures should be taken. 

Sub-clauses (4% ($) & ( 6 ) introduce purely formal amendments. 

Clause 3. — ^llie retention of the expression ^'cominon carrier** which appcarei! 
in the Bill as introduced might have defeated the object of the Bill. This expression 
it limited to persons who are bound to carry for the public ; and shipping companies 
might have taken the opportunity to protect themselves against the operation of the 
.Act by a declaration that they would not carry in all circumstances. We have 
avoided this difficulty by the use of the %vord **ship.** 

Clause 4- — We have thought it desirable to ubviaie the difficulty wl ich 
might arise if the total Indian-controlled tonnage app 1 yii\g for licenses is inadequaie 
to the needs of the coastal traffic by providing that the Covernor-General-in-Council 
should in each ^r after consulting the public fix the total tonnage which ought 
to be licensed and retain a power given by the proviso to clause 7 (3) in such case* 
to make up the desired total by licensing ships other than Indian-controlled ships 

Clause 5. — In view of the provisions which we have made in clause 9 tot 
penalties it was essential to require a definite form of application for licenses contai**- 
ing a signed declaration as to whether a ship is not Indian-controlled together wid: 
relevant particulars. 

Clause 6 — In this clause we have combined clauses 4.5,6,7:11^1 8 of the 
as introduced. Tlte yearly variations of tonnage provided by clause 7 necessitate ' 
the alteration of the ^wriod of validity of a license from three years to one vr.ir. 
We think that it is unnecessary to provide for renewal of licenses. 

Clause 7. — This clause reproduces substantially the provision of clause 9 '•!' 1 • 
Bill as introduced with the following modifications.— 

(B We consider it essential that all bonafide ludian-comroDc l vessels appl>i;^ 
for licenses in the first year should obtain them, especially in view of the fact tl. 1 
the number of such ships would not be excessive. 

(II) In order to prevent any rush to obtain qualification bv evchangc of sV. v . 
etc. at the last moment before application, we have provided that, for the first ye i v 
only ships which were Indian-controlled on a fixed date 'o be inserted in the Bdl 
should participate in the privileges conferred. This date .should be as nearly a - 
possible the date on which the Bill fin.illy pass through 1 >oth Chambers of the fndi.ir 
legislature. 

(III) As explained with reference to clause 4. provision has been made for d c 
licensing in each year of the totMl tonnage considered necessary for the needs for 
the coastal traffic by licensing ships other than Indian controlled ships if the I. Pier 
do not apply in adequate numbers. 

Clause 8. — We were of opinion that a clausi* of this nature, based on clause 
286 of the Australian Act is necessary to meet teinj>orari 1 y the emergence of a sudden 
rush of traffic between ports or a sudden local iailnre of shipping. 

Clause 9.— We considered it desirable to particularise the offences r.nct cf.asscs 
of offenders generally envisaged by clause 10 of the Bill as introduced. The 
penally provided in (a) for the master of a ship is designed to provide an iudircct 
means of control over persons not otherwise amenable to the law of British India. 
Siih-clause (2) was added to meet the case of an offending company or firm. 

Clause 10. — To the provisions of clauses 11 and 12 of the BUI as iniroduced 
we have added a direction that the licenses of certain offenders under clause 9 
shall be cancelled, and have made provision for forfeiture of security. 

Clause II.- We have inserted a general rule making fiowcr subject to the 
approval of the rales by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. 

Clause 12.— It was considered desirable to make it clear that the holder of a 
license is in no wise exempted thereby from the requirements of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923 relating to certificates etc. 

We are of (^nion that the Bill should 1ms republished in view of (he extensile 
alteration which we have made in it. 
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Text of the Amended Bill 

The following is the text of the Coastal Reservation Bill as ainciided by the 
Select Committee 

A Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of Indian-controlled vessels. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the rapid development of an liidtaii 
controlled Merchant Marine : 

And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to reserve the co;istal traffic of 
India to Ind 1 an*controlIcd vessels; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

I. (i) This Act may be called the Indian Coastal Traffic (Reservation) .\ct, lo. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. (3) It shall come into force on such 
tlaie as the r>overnor-Ciencral-in-Council may, by notification, appoint : “Provided 
that no such date shall he appointed until His Majesty's pleasure on this Act has 
been, by n . ication, publicly signified in British India.” 

3. **For the pur])ose” of this Act, unless there anytliing repugnant in the 
subject or conte.xt : 

(1) “A ship’* shall be deeined to be engaged in '‘coastal traffic ' if it takes on 
board cargo or passengers at any port in British India other than .Aden, to be 
carried to, and delivered tir landed at any other poit in British India other than 
Aden. 

Provided that a ship shall not be deense 1 tn be engaged in coastal traffic b\ 
reason only of the fact that it takes on board or carries : 

(a) Passengers holding through tickets to or front a port outside British India, 
(b) cargo consigned on a through bill of lading to ai ' from a port outside British 
India and not transhipped to or from any ship engaged in coastal traffic, (c) mails in 
the course of a continuous voyage to or from a port outside British India and not 
trans1iip|>ed to or from any ship engaged in coastal traffic, (d) pilots, as jtassengers, 
who are iwoccedin^ from the home station for the purpose of meeting vessel'.^ 
requiring their services, or viho are returning to their home station after piloting 
vessels or (c) in the case of an oil-tanker oil in bulk : 

(2) “Indian" means an Indian British subject or a subject of a Shite in India, and 
for the purpose of sub-clause, (h) of clause (3) of this section, include the Ruler of a 
Stale in India. 

(3) ‘Mndian-comrolletl ship" means a ship owned or chartered by the Govern- 
ment, or a ship owned by or it the ship is chartered owned or chartered by — 

(a) an Indian, or (b) a company incorporated and registered in British India 01 n 
corporation partnership or associ.iiion — 

(1) ill which, in the case of a company, not less llian 75 per cent of the share m 
stuck other than debenture stock ( r inilte case of a corporation partnership or asso 
riatioD, not less than 7$ per cent of the capital and the right to not less than 83 pet 
rent of the profits is vested in Indians in their own right and for their own benefit, 
fret from any trust or fiduciary obligation in flivour of any insrson other than an 
Indian. 

(a) on which the Chairman of Board of Directors and the “.Managing Director, 
if any'* and not less than 75 per cent, of the members of the Bord of Directors arc 
Indians ; 

{3) in which not less than 75 |)tr cent of the voting power is vested in Indians ; 

“Provided that voting power vcsti.d in an Indian snail be deemed not to he so 
veated,** if, by any contract or understanding or otherwise, it is arranged that sm h 
power is to be exercised directly or indirectly in behalf of any person other than an 
Indian ; and (4) **of which the Managing A|;ent, if any. is an Indian or the Managing 
Firm, if any. fulfils the conditions specimd In clauses 1, 3 , and 3 

(4) * 'license" means a license ror coastal traffic issued under this Act ; 

(5) “notification" means a notification in the Gaiette of India ; and 

(6) “preKribed*’ means prescribed by rules made under this Act. 

3. No *^0 shall engage in coastal traffic unless it is licensed for the purpose:* 
ttikfer this Act. 

4. (1), The Govemor-f^nerahin-Council shall, in each year not less than two 
months iieiore the date on which it is inteiidea to issue licenses, by notification pub- 
lish an estimate of the total tonnage which is, in his opinion essential for the needs 
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of the coastal traffic in that year, and invite opinion as to such estimate and fix the 
date on which such opinions will be taken into consideration and the date up to which 
anplictuons for licenses may be made. 

(a) The Governor-G^neral-m-Council after considering any opinions which he 
,iuy receive before the date so fixed, shall determine and publislt l>v notification the 
total tonnage essential for the needs of the coastal traffic. 

c (i) Any person desiring to engage in caistal traffic in any year may within 
ihc date fixed under sub*section (i) at section 4, ^ipply for a license. 

(2) Fvery such application shall be the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
signed declaration slating whether the ship in respect of which the application is 
made is an Indian-controlled ship and such pariiculars as m ay be prescribed m 
i iMble the Governor (5encral-in-Coiincil to satisfy liimself as to the accuracy of 
snrh declaration. . « 

6. The Governor-General-in-Council may, subject to the conditions hereinaficr 
riintaincd in section 7, after considering the applications, issue license in the pres- 
cribed form and on the prescribed conditions to sliips of aggregate tonnage uoi 
f yee ling the tonnage determined under sub-scctinn (2) of section 

(2) A licence shall be valid only for the year in respect of wl.i. h it is issued. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Govcrnor-General-in-Counril may require from 
il)e pcrsjn applying therefor such security not exceeding 50,000 rupees the 
(lOvernor-General in-Council may think fit, for compli.incc with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) in respect of the first year after the commencement of tliis Act, licences 
sli ill be issued to all Indian controlled ships in respect of which applications foi 
li enccs have been received which were Indian-conirolled ships on the day of 
application. 

(2) in regard to the second, third and lourth years, licences shall be reserved for 
Indian controlled ships up to an aggregate tonnage of two-fifths, and four-fifths, 
respectively of that tonnage determined for that year under sub-section (2) of sec. 4 

(3) in respect of every year after the fourth year. licences shall be issued to Indian- 
< ontrolled ships only : 

Provided that if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
conirolled ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in ihe second, thinl, fourrh year, than the 
tonnage up to which licences have been reserved for Indian-conirollcvi ships under 
subjection (2) or in any year, after the fourth jear than the tonn.ige determincrl 
under sub-section (2) of section 4, the deficcncy may be made good by the issue of 
Jrences to shins other dian Indian-controlled ships. 

9. If the Governor General-m Cotmril is satisfied that no liccn eel ship is available 
for, or that the service rendered by licensed ships is inadequate to the needs of the 
! oastal traffic to or from any ptrt or between any ports in British India and 

(b) is desirable in the public interest to tak.: action in this behalf, the Governor 
Gcneial in Council may issue permits in the prescribed form to licensed ships to 
engage for a period not exceeding three months mi coastal traffic, subject to such 
conditions as may be specified in the permits, and nothii’g in section 3 shall apply 
to a ship to which, such a permit has been issued the commiianc;; of the permit. 

9. (i) Any person who— 

(a) is the owner, charterer or agent or has command or charge of a ship which 
contravenes thi provision of section 3, or (b) contravenes the conditions of a license, 
or (c) signs a false statement or false rleclaration in an application for a license, 
knowing the same to be false, 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment not exceeding six months, or with 
fine not exceeding ten thousand rupees, or with bo h. 

(2) When a person pu 'ushable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporation, 
partnership of association, ary secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management tiicreof shall be punishable as provided in that sub-section, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent. 

10. (1) Where any >, erson is convicted of an offence under clause (b) or clause 

of snb-section (i) of section 9. the licence in respect of which the offence has 

wn committed shaP be cancelled.* 
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(3) If in any oilier case the GovernorGeneraMn-Council is satisfied that there 
has been a breach of the conditions of a licence, the Governor-General-in-Council 
inav cancel the licence : 

Provided that no licence shall be cancelled unless the holder 'thereof has been 
ttiven an opportunity to sho^r cause against the cancellation.. 

(3) Wliere any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breach 
of the conditions thereof, the Governor-General-in-Coiincil may direct that any 
sernrily taken under siib-scction (3) of section 6 for roniptiance with surli condition^ 
shall be forfeited in whole or in part. 

11 (1) The Governor-Gcncral-in Council may, by notification, make rules 
• arrying out purposes of this Act. 

(2) In particular an 1 without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 
such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters namely 

(a) the form of licences (b) the conditions of licences ; (c) ‘he manner and form in 
which application for licences shall be made; (d) the [inrtirnlars to lie coma inetl 
in applications for licences ; t*nd (e) the form of permits 

(3) No notification shall be made under sub-seci ion (1) unless ii has been laid 
in draft before both Chambers of the Indian Legislature and has been approve<l by 
a Resolution of each Chamber, either without modificati ms and additions to which 
both Chambers agree, but upon such approval being gVen, the notification may bt 
issued in the form in which it has been so approved. 

12. Nothing contained in this Act shall derogate from any of the provisions of 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Ac t, 1923. 



The U. P. Jails Committee Report. 

The Government the United Provinces appointed on June 1928, a c m nittee 
composed of Sir Louis Stuart (chairman), Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain and Pandit 
Jagat Narain (members) to inquire into : — 

(a) the jail administration of these Provinces in general with particular 
reference to the present state of discipline ; (b) the organization ot the jail 
services with particular reference to the management of Central Prisons and the 
larger district jails; (c) the adequacy of supervision; (d) the possibility of 
expansion of education^ juvenile prisoners and of vocational training ; (e) any 
cognate matters ; 

and to suggest such measures for improvement as may appear necessary 
or desirable with an estimate of the cost where improvements involve increased 
e.\penditui€. 


The Indian View. 

Following are extracts from the note of Pandit Jagat Narain and Mr. Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain on the treatment of prisoners 

How to treat the different classes of prisoners, European and Eurasian, 
Political and Better Class, is a question which cannot be easiy answered. Having 
regard to the conditions prevailing in India a just and fair solution of the problem 
is very difficult. We believe that any solution proposed by us without paying 
due regard to Indian sentiment will be unacceptable and unsatisfactorf. 

No self-respecting Indian can a^ree to any differential or special treatment 
being meted out to anyone in Indian jails on the ground of his race, creed or 
colour. And if he finds that sis^ treatment is sanctioned by the Government 
then it is bis duty to raise his voice in protest. 

Special' treatment is accorded to Enrupeu prisoners which eatends to 
diet, clothing and accommodation The question naturally arises^ why this 
d Mfee ential treatment in meted out to Europeans only? In discuseing this 
anesrien in. his note Sb' Louis Stnart has remarked ^'that this differentiation 
■. *!ff**?y he the iao that the diet of an Indian prisoner would disagree 

wrdb An health of a European prisoner and that a dimmotton below a certain 
note in dm anmnitten of IHc granted to him will operate too harshly on him.” 
Wo am aorry to say chat we cannot agree with this opinion sad have come to 
dm condaaion that dui differential treatment is based on the ground of race, 
creed ani cokmr. We am prepared to accept this argument as sound provided 
hnnpplicatimi be extenied to the Indian prisoners who belong to the edoceted 
and npper dames of Indian society. 

We wish to. nmke it clear that we in ac way directly or indirectly desire 
dffit any privOeget enjoyed by the Eoropean prisoners should be taken away 
iiom them provided that the same privileges be also extended to Indian prisoners. 
Bnt if the lot of prisoners similarly situated, better edoceted, occupying 

n higher social status, and used to ahigher standard of living cannot be improved, 
then smetj this differential treatment will not end cannot be tolerated by Indian 
public op t mon. There are only two alternatives open to Governinent--eicher 
to treat all dike or to give diflhreatial treatment to Indians, whom we hsve 
celled ** better clam prisoners.** Itis'open to Government to decide which of 
these nltensattvcs to choose* 

Kcgarding the disparity of rations issued, we were ialbri^ thst scale No. 
I it meant isr thane Europeans who are iso lbs. or nor? and s 

Bttiopemi mqaifm more food becaum he is heavier is weight. In reply to this 
we maintnin dmt at lenst go per cent, of tte Indian prisoners will weigh 1 
—and and so meis i.e., laolbs., and if the issut of diet is to be rtgulsted by 

Iff 
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coQsiderfttion of weisht— we do not contend that it should not be so—then the 
complaint of the Indian prisoners that they are underfed is fully justified. 

We are under the impression that quantity for quantity a European eats 
less than an Indian per day, one being a meat eater and the other 
principaUy*a vegetarian whatever may be the difference in the food values of tncir 
diets. Even if we be wrong in our impressions, the raising of a false issue of 
food values and chemical values of different kinds of food cannot meet the 
objections raised by us. 

Although the clothing given to European prisoners is not ytry good it is 
not degrading. But that issued to Indians is wholly insufficient. The question 
remains why an educated Indian or a better class prisoner should be compeiiea 
to wear “ jangias ** all the year round and not a European who is more used 
to wear shot'^s outside the jail. But the greatest unfairness and injustice is 
done in the issue of blankets. A European prisoner sleeps inside his cell. 
During the winter months he is protected from cold winds, whilst the vast 
majority of Indian prisoners sleep in an Association Barrack which is (^en 
from all sides. Not withstanding this a European prisoner gets three blankets 
and the other gets only two, one of which is always an old one. 

The only Inference that can be drawn from the facts stated above is, that 
this differential treatment has for its basis considerations of race, 
colour. We believe that if Europeans be treated in our jails in the way in 
which Indians are treated there will be such a tremendous agitation in Europe 
and elsewhere that the Government will be compelled to change its way. 

To meet these objections, sometimes a lame answer is given and that is 
that the rules have empowered Jail Supeiintendents to issue extra articles or 
to change the piescribed diet on medical grounds and ^that Superintendents 
do so in some cases. .It is not necessary for us to show that the reply is absolutely 
unsatisfactory, and does not meet the point at all 

Even the highest in the land is treated in a different way from the European 
prisoners. , i. /r 

The pr nc file that there should be no special treatment where the ottence 
in itself invoi '^ moral turpitude or moral d-gradaticr, whatever be the motive 
or whate/er le the i?»evious circuitis* mces of the criminal appears on the face 
ofitto^e MDd. B. t i. :er ca^rfu! considcrat' m we refuse to accept it. Will 
it be a >’ m’ t > the ca.N** of Eur ^pear conv cis '? if not, then we strongly object 

to its i c ij ' pp’ ed to Indian prisoners a-'one. 

Is a villager who commits the^t to provide food for his starving family an 
India.'. 'rea. u cr of a bunk who forges documents or fabricates false a^ counts, 
a gre;i er moral leper compared to a Ku. »pean who forges books of acwun , 
or is. -jes bogvi j cheques and thereby cheats a iarge number of firms, or a 

f ean Banker who floats bogus companies o* iss nrs fraudulent balanc'-stieetj; i 
' they arc equally morally degraded 'hen why should one get onl^y chapa*is 
and *• dal ’* and the other get sugar, tea, butter, cu lets and potatoes? 

About 75 per cent, of our jail population onsistr )f labourers am c.othing 
and accommodation is not satisfactory and shouM be improved. 

Europeans and Eurasians should not be deprived of the d et, cl thing and 
accommodation allowed to them under the present rules provided In bans 
equal status and equal criminality receive the same favoured treatment. 

Couditiont of society in India are such that differential treatmen of better 
class prisoners is permissible. 

Having regard to differences in race, creed and habits minor cl: uerences 
in ih-: details of diet and clothing should be allowed. 

The itaiidard of living to which a better clau prisoner was used sh mid be 
considered regarding his diet, clothee and accommodation because dim nation 
be! jvr a certain pomt in the amenities of life granted to a person used to a better 
st indard of Hvinu operates very harshly upon nim. 

There should be an appreciable differeoce in the treatment of those who are 
guilty of an offence involving m)ral turpitude and th>se who are not gU’lty of 
aa offence involving moral turpitude. 
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Thoie whose guilt does not involve moral degradation (both Europeans and 
Indians, political and non-political) should be centralized if possible at one 
place preferably Dehra Dun. 

There is no dobbt that the question of the treatment of what are known 
as “Indian political prisoneia*’ has excited a considerable amount of con- 
troversy. It is maintained and urged with great vehemence that the treatment 
meted out to the Indian political prisoners is absolutely different from what 
is meted to such persons in England. We have not been referred to any 
law, rule or regulation in support of this contention. We have done our best 
to find out whether it is so but we have failed, and arc driven to the conclusion 
that no such distinction is made between any criminals in England. 

As we recommend that all thf)sc offenders whose offence does not involve 
moral turpitude and whose social st.atus and mode of living is different from 
the rest of out jail population should receive special treatment and as we Mieve 
a majority of p litical prisoners defined by us will be covered by our general 
recommendations, it is not necessary lor us to make any recommendations in 
favour of political prisoners as such. In our opinion they will come under the 
heading of better class prisoners. 

The Hetter Class Prisoners will include educated middle class men and men 
of better social status who are used to better mode of living whether Indian or 
European. These can be conveniently divided into two groups : (i) Those whose 
guilt involves moral turpitude and degradation and (2) those whose guilt does 
not involve moral turpitude or degradation. We were obliged to divide them into 
the above two groups because of the fact that European and Eurasian prisoners 
in our opinion receive preferential treatment on the ground of their race, creed 
and colour and which in our opinion is not justified. After careful consideration 
we are prepared to recommend preferential treatment, to both the groups with 
some difference. 

Most, of our jail population are poor agriculturists and labourers. At least 
50 per cent, of them are better clothed in jails and have the certaint)r of getting 
two meals per day. If a prisoner used to a better standard of living is compelled 
to take the chapatis “ and “ dal “ provided by jails he is practically punished 
twice over by the issue of this penal diet to him. By working on drawing water, 
flour mills and oil mills instead of being reformed he feels degraded and loses his 
self-respect. 

We have recommended certain improvements in the diet, clothing etc., etc., 
of an ordinary prisoner. With those improvements we recommend the same 


treatment to the group of prisoners whose guilt involves moral turpitude with 
this proviso that if they want a cot, bedding, shoes, sheets, “ ghi,*' sugar and 
milk, etc, they should pay for them. For European and Eurasian prisoners of 
this group we recommend bread, butter, rice, “ dal vegetables and potatoes as 
food to be supplied by Government. But it they want sugar, tea, meat and milk, 
etc., they must pay for it. Similarly they must pay for pillows, sheets, cots, etc., 
etc. Both Indians and Europeans of this group should be treated alike. There 
will naturally be difference in their food and dress. If an Indian prisoner of this 
group is used to the English mode of living he should be treated e.xactly like 
his fellow European prisoner. No punishment should be awarded to an Indian 
prisoner of this group and no hard labour should be taken from him which is not 
awarded to or taken from a European of this group. 

Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation should be centralised 
at one plnce— preferably Dehra Dun if sufficient accommodation is provided. 
This group would consist of both Europeans and Indians, politicals and nop- 
Politicals, whose guilt does not involve moral turpitude. The Government will 
uve to tear all their expenses. We leave the classification of better class 
prisoners is the hand of the trial court. 


Chairman*# Note. 

The Cbainnan in a separate note said 

1 am in accord with some of the conclusions at which Pandit Jagat Narain 
and Hafis Hidayat Hoaain have arrived, and 1 consider that tharo ahould be 
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difTerentiatioB of treatment in the case of certain Indian convicts, whose former 
manner of life has been such as to reader jail conditions pecaliary unpleasant to 
them. But the remedy which I wish to see applied is not tt» remedy which the 
other members would apply. 

They are ready to leave the treatment of European and Anglo-Indian con- 
victs as It is at present, provided that certain concessions are made to certain 
classes of Indian convicts. They would, however, give exactly the same treatment 
to European and Anglo-Indian convicts, if those concessions are not made. 

1 am not in favour of treating European convicts in the same manner as 
the ordinary Indian convict is treated in any circumstances. I am strragly 
opposed to any European convict being given Indian clothes, and the diet of 
“ chapatis, dal *’ and vegetables which form the diet of the ordinary Indian 
convict. 1 do not base my views upon any racial distinction. I have always held 
the view that the punishments to be inflicted upon Europeans, who commit offences 
should be no less than the punishments inflicted upon Indians who commit the 
same offences, and I defend the differential treatment of Europeans not because 
they are Eurofreans but on what 1 believe to be the fact that their health would 
suffer unfairly if this differentiation of treatment were not made. 

I am strongly opposed to a differential treatment of a man who has committed 
a crime involving moral turpitude because he belongs to the upper classes and 
would give it only upon a consideration of his health. Where a member of the 
upper classes has committed a crime which in itself has degraded him to lower 
than the level of a working man there should be no differentiation. But where 
the crime is not of that character I am ready to accept a certain differentiation 
based upon habits of living which will be determined on the nature of the crime 
and the previous habits of the criminal. 

When I find, as 1 have found, men belonging to higher society in India who 
have taken part in gang robberies, and while taking part in such robberies have 
associated with professional criminals and members of registered criminal tribes, 
have spent the night in the jungle in tbeir company, and have eaten together with 
them, I fail to understand how such persons can claim differential treatment on 
the ground of their social position except for reasons of health. Not only have 
they forfeited their social position : they have accepted the standard of living of 
the lowest while the crimes were being committed. They cannot with any 
reason complain if they are made to adopt the same standard when they are 
suffering punishment for the crime. 

But where fhe crime in itself does not involve moral turpitude I am ready 
to accept a differentiation of treatment and the manner in which I consider this 
differentiation should be made is as follows : — 

A special jail should be constructed in Debra Dun for the reception of 

(i) Europiean and Anglo-Indian male convicts either habitual or non-habitual, 

(i) European female convicts either habitual or non-habitual, 

(3) Indian convicts who have adopted the European mode of living who have 
committed offences not involving moral turpitude, 

(4) Indian convicts of a superior class who have committed offbncesnot 
involving moral turpitude. 

There it anotner point however on which I cannot agree with the other 
members. They would leave the classification of the Indian convicts, confined in 
the Dehra Dun jail to the courts. According to my view, the courts should 
suggest, but no Indian convict should be sent to Dehra Dun until his case has 
been considered by the Local .Government and his case has been accepted by 
them as justifying difforential treatment. 

Other Recommendations. 

Among other recommendations the Committee made the following 

(1) The •npointment of a Deputy Inspector-General not oidy to assist the 
Inspector-General in his inspections, but for the performance of certain other 
specified duties. 

(s) A Secretary Inspector to supervise routine work in the Inspector-Geneml’s 
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(j) A Sapervisor of the Public Works Department to be attached to the office 
of the Inspector General to prepare plans and estimates. 

(4) The retention of medical officers as Superintendents of Jails. 

(5) No Superintendent of a Central Prison should be retained in collateral 
charge of a District Tail. 

(6) The post of Superintendent of Central Prison should not necessarily be 
reserved for L M. S. officers. 

(7) Whole-time Superintendents should be appointed to the larger Dist. Jails. 

(8) The executive side of Central Prisons should be increased by the addition 
of three Deputy Jailers. 

(9) The staff of the Jailer in Central Prise ns should be increased by two. 

(to) A special allowance for the executive staff of Cential Prisons. 

(II) The executive staff of Central Prisons should be recruited separately. 


Extension of Assembly’s Term. 

Oq the 23id May 1929 a Gaititi of India (Extraordmary) coiiiaini>] th - f lioviii g 
Annouuccnaeut by Hie £zci.lleocy (he G<>V( iiicir-Uiu< lal : 

In the ordinary courbe ofrviUfsl should have ;’i!;i;olvt:d (he L- ((i.diitivo A»r u.iily 
About the end of September in onier to allow of < Irctions being brl 1 in limr to perm:: ih'* 
Legislative Awembly to meet in Januaiy, 19.^0. Havinfi rruard to tho pDeition of puhl.c 
affaire, 1 do not propose, as at preS' iit advlsid, to take ihiB octhui and ii ie pro|>ei 'hat 
1 bhould indicate the reasons which have iui me to this conclusion. 

** At a time when political interest in India must iir'C'*s^ani3^ bo ertttred npo:: 'he 
future constitutional changes that must in tiue course be cuDHidrred by Pa'liam' ut, there 
are evident disadvantHges in holding electionH for the Av.i mb)y cn the evt; of the (.ubl'ct- 
t ion of the report of the Statntory Commiesion. Altiiough it is pObniblp that soni leuet 
of the reports of the provincial commit tees may have been published tarlier, ihu pubiica- 
tion of :hc repoit of the Statntory Committee and poFAibly of some of Ibo pn»v)ncia/ 
cummittres can hardly, so far as I can predict (he couire ot < veuth, expenird befoie (hr 
close of the present year or the beginning of next yvtLV. At the (itv.r, thrrefuie, when ibe 
election would normally be held thcie will iiuvnabiy be ppcculatiou as (o (he poswibic 
recommendations of these bodns and furreasta, niosi of which must neC tisarily be wiMiout 
foundation, will be widely publisheil. The resulting uucorlainly could nrd fail .0 lie 
( mbarrasking both to tbe candidates and theebclor wito would in such circuinstanoes be 
called upon to (iisebarge their respective r« spoiioibi lilies at this important Juncture. 

“ The question then aiiGcs how far I should eu rcisc *he | ower 10 extend the life of 
the Assembly which is conferred upon me by the Government of India Aot. I havi* rcceivtd 
strong representations to the effict that the elections should br post poneil until rt would 
be possible to bring any constitutional changes into opriation. 1 have CMinsidi red tlos 
BDggration, but in view of the uncertainty of the time (able subsequent to the conclusion 
of the present enquiry 1 have thought it. better to come to no final drcinion at present 
on (he actual period of rzUmsion, and 1 shall reconsider the matter iM-foie the necessity 
arises of making a formal order for the extension of the life of the Asstrably beyond its 
normal term. *' 


Pt. MotilaPs Statement 

The above annonnoement was the sobpet of a keen political discussion and Pandit 
Motilal Nelirn as president of tbe Ali-India Congress Committee issued tbe following 
statement to tbe press 

In tbe statement 1 made to the members of the All-India Congress Committee s^ 
Bombay on the fSth May with reference to the recent promancement of the Governor* 
veneral regarding the eztenaion of the life of the present Assembly, 1 promised to publish 
certain relevant facte on receipt of the Ouvern»r-QeneralV. reply to the telegram I h«*i 
tent him Uiat morning. On the 84th May 1 hai wired to President Pa!» l to confirm my 
>vcmlcetion of the facts. His reply was ree rved on the afternoon of the t5tb alter 1 bad 
»8da the itatemeat above referred to and tbe All-India Congrem Committee bad pasted 
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the resolution lutborising the Working Oommittee to take action in the mstter. Pre sident 
Patrl'e telegram showed that it was sent after a reference to the Viceioji bat as I had 
already wiied to the latter direct 1 felt that I should wait for his reply b fore making 
any nee of Preeideot Patei's telegram. On the 27th May 1 recoired* a telegram from the 
Viceroy saying that be had no oby otion to my making public use of the telegram si'nt 
by Pneident Patel and adding that ho had written me a letter on the snbi^’Ct. 1 retormd 
to Allahabad yesterday and found* His Excellency's letter awaiting me. 

President PatePs Telrgrano. 

The facte are. obarly stated in the telegram of President Patel which runs as 
follows : — * Yrur trlcgiam. At some stage last arssion yon wanted the Asaembiy to discusa 
the queation of the < stension or otherwise of the life of the Aeaembly and for that purpose 
you requestetl the Leader of the Houfe for a day which he declined to grant. You there* 
upon wantid to move an adioornment of the House to disensa the impropriety of such 
rrfural. 1 saw the Viceroy and told him about the convention in the House of Commons 
that tbr Leader of the Opposition was entitled to have a day to discuBB any qoearion of 
public importance. He said that the matter proposed to be discussed was one within bis 
exclusive prerogative and the Piesident could not admit an adjournment motion on 
rrfusal by Government to give a day to discuss such matter. I expressed my di^B8ent 
and pointed out that the Assembly was entitled to discuss the question as to what 
advice Govrrrroent should or should not give the Governor-General in the matter. 
The Viceroy said that he was not under the constitution bound to seek nr accept 
the advice and, therefne, he would diaailow the motion for adjournment. He then 
took me into his confiiience and said that it was not at present nrccHsary for the 
Leader of the Opposition to have the question of extension discussed in the Assembly, 
for so far as be was concerned, although he had not finally made up his mind, 
he thought it veiy impiobable that be wonld extend the Assembly and that I should 
convey that message to Pandit Motilal and also that if he changed his mind thereafter 
he wonld let him know of it in time so that Pandit could give notice of motion for 
adjournment. In any case he wonld have to disallow snob motion under the powers 
vested in him if the President admitted it and was prepared to face criticism. I conveyed 
the message to you and you dropped the idea of moving the adjournment. At a later 
date in the session. Viceroy says, he spoke to me again on the subject and asked me .o 
give yon further message that he saw no reason to anticipate that be would change his 
mind about extension but it was probable that be would not make up bia mind finally 
till after the Assembly session was concluded and might then change it He, therefore, 
wished me to warn you of the possibility so that he might avoid incurring any ebargo 
of bad faith later. [ have no recollection of this srrond message, but we were difcousiing 
many other matter and 1 am bound to take Vioeroy’s word on the matter. 1 understand 
Hie Excellency is writing you personally.' 

Although President Patel has no recollection of the second message of the Viceroy 1 am 
assured by His Excellency in his letter that ho has a very clear rrcolleelion of It and I 
fully accept that assniance. The fact, however, remains that the message was never 
conveyed to me and that 1 was deprived of the opportunity to raise the question in the 
House which was essential from the point of view of the Congress. 

Country's Resolve. 

The Indian National Congress at its Madras session in 1927 passed the following reso- 
lution ® 

•Whereas the British Government has appointment the Statutory Commission in 
direct disregard of India’s right of self-determination, this Congress resolves that the only 
self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Commibsion at everv stage and 
in every form,* 

This was followed by the resolution carried in the Assembly on the 1 Itb Fvbrnary, 
1929, declaring that * the present constitution and scheme of the Biatotory Commission 
are wholly nnacoeptable to the House and that this House will therefore have nothing to 
do With the Commii<iioa *• at any stage and in any form 

In March, 1928. the budget demand for the npenses of the Statnkory Commission 
was refused by the House. 

Any uttenpt to extend the livee of the preeent Legisiatnree with a view to bring 
before the country the reeomioeadatioas of the Statutory Commioaion is obviously an 
open deflanoe of the eoiintry*s resolve to have nothing to do with it * at any stage and in 
any form *. The diseussion which 1 wae prevented from raising tbrongb no fanlt of mine 
was intended to obtain the verdict of the Home on tbia point. 
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The rcfolation pawtsl bj the Congreee at iti list srgsiioa in Ciiloulta clearly ibowg 
that after the Slat December, 19S9, it will have other things to concern itg<'lt with tiian 
Statotcry Commieiione ami their recommemiationf . 

A Clear Cut Iieue. 

The only reason given by the Viceroy for extension is that * ihoro will iu''vitably !>•* 
fprcnlatlon as to the possible recommendations of (hcA> hodi' S. and forecasts, in is^ of which 
mast oecessaiiiybe withont fonnlatioD, will b: widely pnbiishod.* So far a<i 1 he Cungress 
is concerned there is no room for any speculation and forcca .ts whatov r. T is: u • brlors 
it is a clear cot one and that is * Is India to have a constiriition frammi by berst>lf or 
one imposed upon it from outside ? * The Congre»8 has given its aiHW r and will abide by it 
The possible period of extension f neshadowed by tlie ViccMy go ‘s far beyoud the 
reason assigned for it. His Excellency says : ‘I havo reccivul strong representations to 
the I'ffect that the • lections should be postponed until it would b^ p ..-^ible to bring any 
constitutional changes into op*^ratioii,* and it is on y in view of tin ‘ unceriairy of 
the tira»' table,* that bis Excellency has come to no final decidon on tV Miggesiion. This 
mrans that the general elections may be hehi over till the constiiui ion recoin mi*iid- d by 

the Statutory Commission has receiv ’d the sanction of Parliammi. and b e one an accjm- 

pushed fact. Wtiat will then be the issue before the rlec*oratei? It cannot be the 
btatutoiy Commission or their report whatever else it may be. 


Congressmen not to Attend Legi^latureB. 

In view of the fact that the Viceroy has not finally made up his mind the Working 
Committee after careful consideration has for the present issm d »• ad interim ” iustrueiions 
to the Congress members in the various L-gislatures to be followed pending further 
dfv-lonments The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Working Com* 
miftee on the *6th May and is now published f(?r general information and strict complianoe 
hv ConcresB members of the central and provincial L giBlatnres 

^ «ln view of the fact that the postponement of the dissolution of the central and 

nrovincial Legislatures It a clear attempt on the part 0 ! the Government to prevent the 

the people to the 

Ctntory Commission and the whole policy underlying its appointment and funotioniog, 

this members of the cenlral Legislature and of any of the Provincial 

Councllf excepting Bengal and Assam, shall abstain fiom attending any meeting of Ibe 
•aW LfffBlature or Oonncils or any of the committee appointed by them or by the Oovern- 
Tni Hma as the A 1 C. C or the Working Committee decides otherwise. 

mmhen of the Legislatnres shall henceforth devote alllhsir 
time to the carrying out of the Congress programme. 

Proildld th»t the OoiJm* membere ol the Beepl .ml Aieam Councili ih.ll eJler 
betag elected atteod only one meeting for the eole pnrpoie of rogUlering their nnmei.' 




Indians in East Africa. 

The following note on the position of Indiens in East Africa was submitted 
to the All-India Congress Committee by Mr. K, Oza, Editor of the ''Democrat,*' 
Nairobi : — 

There are about 70,000 Indians in Kenya, Zanzibar, Tanganyika and 
Uganda together. These countries form a group of North-East African terri- 
tories belonging to Britain. Of these Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
is held under a mandate from the League of Nations, Zanzilmr is an Arab state 
under the protection and suzerainty of Great Britain, the coast-line of what is 
now known as Kenya, including Mombasa is held on behalf of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to whom a rental is being paid every year, Kenya proper is a crown 
colony and Uganda is a conglomerate of native kingdoms and minor chiefships 
over which Britain exercises a protectorate. 

Indians have been settled in Zanzibar and on the coast for several centuries. 
They held a position of great trust and political influence at the Arab Court of 
Zanzibar long before the British came and the first British relations with Zanzibar 
began in discharge of the obligations the Government of India owed to the 
Maharao of Cutch whose subjects in the main the Indians at the Sultan’s Court 
were. All along the coast there are Indians who have never seen India, who have 
made Africa their home, have taken native women to wives and who lead a full 
social life in Africa without any reference to India. They own a vast amount 
of property, have built splendid and substantial houses, temples and mosc^ues 
and some Indian firms carry on trade even to-day in their own vessels. Indians 
in Tanganyika own vast sisal plantations, and the coast is practically in the 
hands of Arab, Swahili and Indian merchants and landowners. 

When the Government of Great Britain decided to build the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway or the Uganda Railway as it was originally known, Indian 
staff, labour and materials were largely employed. This history of this costly 
enterprise has not yet been written except partially in a book called “ the 
Maneafets of Tsavo ” which narrates how the African lions took their toll of 
valuable Indian lives in order to open the way for British colonization. The 
Indian trader and artisan followed and in many cases preceded the railway until 
to-day Indian shopkeepers and Indian carpenters and masons are to be found in 
the deepest recesses of British East Africa, hundreds of miles inland, pioneers of 
civilization and trade, the real flagbearers of Britain. 

The economic life of Zanzibar is even now entirely in the hands of Arabs 
and Indians. The Germans knew the value of the Indian traders and allowed 
Indians unrestricted admission in Tanganyika. Our people play a useful and 
valuable part in the economic life of Uganda which centres rbund the growing 
and ginning of cotton. It is only in the Crown Colony of Kenya that Indians 
labour under heavy economic disabilities- 

In the Same way Indians have their due share in the political life of 
Zanzibar. In Tanganyika and Uganda representative institutions have not yet 
come into existence but a distinction is made in the number of non-official 
nominees to the Legislative Councils of both the territories. The Council in 
Tanganyika consists of five non-official Europeans and two non official Indians, 
besides officials. That in Uganda has two non-official Europeans and one 
non-official Indian, besides officials. The latter in both cases are always exclu- 
sively European. 

In Keiwa though so far an official majority ^s been maintained, the 
principle of electoral representation has been applied. The immigrant com- 
munites have been divided into two separate electorates— European and Indian 
end the adult member of each race voM for a member of bis own race through 
his own electorate. 

16 
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A Mpurstc tkctpral it maiaUtiied for the ladiaat. Ae gnw y— t 

fcftvtt II mit os the Coimcil while the lodies conununity heTe qbIt five* The 
priiiciiria hat been laid dowa that the ladiaae should have •* adequate repreeea- 
tatioB fcr iateiea^* It may acted ia passing that the ninmical strength 
at the Indians everywhere is much greater that that of the Earopeans. la K»ya 
there are 36,000 ladiaas, ui Uganda about 11,000 and in ‘^ganyika about 
itfloo compar^ to 13,000 Europeans in Kenya, 1700 in Uganda and eooo 
Europeans in Tanganyika. * ’ 

In 19W, ^ GwmmMt of Great Britain appointed a CommiMion now 
known at the Hilton Young Commission to inquire into and report on the poisi- 
bilities of uniting Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and ultimately Zanzibarin 
an East African Federation under a Governor-General. The report of this 
committton hat been published last January, and discussions are proceeding at 
the present moment in East Africa as to the action to be taken on the report* 
The final determination of the position of Indians both in the political and 
economic Hie oi Kenya will ultimately affect once for all the position of Indians 
in other territories It is therefore very necessary that political Leaders in India 
should have a clear grasp of the situation and of the issues at stake, so that 
when the time to take a decision arrives, no propaganda or vague promises 
should delude them into accepting as victory what really may be an inglorious 
defeat. In^the course of this note I shall stick to the issues at stake in Kenya and 
point out the dangers of these issues being replanted in other territories and leave 
the Indian people to take their own decisions. 

The Economic issue in Kenya* 

Kenya is divided into three belts of land— the fertile coastal belt, the 
waterlettt desert lowlands and the fertile highlands. The costal belt is only 
13 or 14 miles wide, the desert tract is just sheltered behind the coastal belt 
and the highlands are supposed to begin from Kiu and extend inland to Fort 
Ternan* The lowlands have never been distinguished by actual description or 
definition from the highlands but may be said to begin from about 370 miles and 
ending near about 539 miles inland from the coast. 

It was about 1903 and 1904 that the Government of British East Africa 
as it was then called entered upon a policy of alienating vast tracts of African 
lands to British aristocrats and capitalists, in many cases without charging 
anything and in others charging only a nominal value. The process went on for 
some years till a solid block of the most fertile land of the colony passed into 
the hands of British farmery In order to make room for British settlement in 
these regions the “ Masai ” were divided and removed to practically waterless 
narrow tracts and Indians were refused land in that area. Though in 1903 it 
was announced that there would be no discrimination with regard to land 
amongst subjects of his Majesty, an announcement in 1908 promised the Highlands 
to Europeans alone. It was this promise which was made so much of by the 
Europeans in 1933-33. 

The practicM Kservation for some years in the beginning and the actual 
reservation of the highlands for the exclusive settlement of Europeans has 
compelled the Indian community to restrict its activity to trade alone* Coffee, 
maise, watUe, ghee, butter, sugar, wheat— all these are products of the high- 
lands and are the monopoly of the white formers* As stated above the lowlands 
are a waterless of^^t tract which has not even been properly survey^. The 
Government of India luve Men asked in the past to send out a land expert to 
investigate the suitability of lowland areas for cultivation and settlement but so 
for no reply hM ever been received. A rdmlution to this effect has once more 
been passed the last sessitm of the Congress and it remains to be seen 

what response the Government of India make to this suggestion. 

The me^ of pr^udng the wealth of the country are as stated above 
monopolised by a handful of wlute formers. The Government of the colony ha -e 
made the deveiopinent of tte highlands the basis of their policy and Kenya sufiRirs 
from the consequences of this pdicy* 

The white fomrs produce sugar, wheat flour, maise flour, batter, ghee, 
timber, etc. but the cost of production and transport is so high that at every 
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itag« they require protection and subsidy. The Indian population are the 
largest consumers of their products and it is they who pay tor the protection 
afbrded by the Government of Kenya to local products. This is done not by 
means of subsidies but by means of extremely high tariff wal's, and manipulation 
of railway freights. Indian cotton piecegoods are further distinguished by a 
difference in the method of levying custom duty. 

Kenya is essentially an agricultural country and the only area in which 
agriculture could be carried on with profit is the area of the highlands. This 
is reserved for the Europeans. There is no scope for industrial development 
in Kenya. Wherever there are opportunities of agricultural or industrial 
work, Indians have not neglected availing themselves of them. The largest 
sisal plantations in Tanganyika belong to Indians. The largest sugar-cane 
plantation in East Africa and the only one in Uganda belcrngs to an Indian. 
The same gentleman who owns this sugar-cane plantation a!sj owns the largest 
sugar manufactory in East Africa. The Khalfan»S3ap Manui'actory in Mombasa 
is a very flourishing concern and about 96 per cent of cotton in Uganda is 
ginned by Indian proprietors of g'nneries. Prohibition from owning land in the 
highlands of Kenya and the deliberate neglect in suiveying land m the low- 
lands place the ^Indian communi.y at a great disadvantage. The Indians are 
compelled on this account tci confine themselves to townships and unless they 
follow a liberal profession, even the best of them have restrict themselves 
to trade or subordinate Goveri.mcnt service. That the Inmans have no econom c 
future in East Africa has b'^en noticed by the Hilton Young Commission also. 
It is therefore necessary that should exert ourselves on this side and seek 
to undo the great injustice perpetrated on us in the shape of the reservation 
of the highlands of Kenya. And the earlier, the better. Such highland patches 
are now being thrown open for settlement in Tanganyika and in Uganda and 
once these territories are drawn within the orbit of Kenya, the same policy 
will be pursued there. It will be a mistake to rely on the mandate protecting 
our interests. 

In order to secure the high! inds being reserved for the Europeans a system 
of land reserves is being devdopr d in Kenya. The highlands form a white 
r serve, while the nat ve tribes h.. e been allotted land in narrow areas situated 
away from highways and the rail > ay. The natives cannot settle or own land 
utside the reserves Thus most of the lands originally forming native pasture 
lands and reserve stock agamsi necessity of more extensive cultivation has 
been confiscated* f be ng made over to white farmers and exploiters. These 
nat ve reserves are neither adequate for the future needs of the tribes to whom 
ihey a'e r-^pectively allotted nor comprise the best of lands. 

Our Land Policy in Kenya. 

The land policy of tii>^ ini an community of Kenya came u' discussion 
on the '.St of March, whc*n th" All Kenya Standing Committee met to 

consid'^.r the report of ii ' Hibon Yuiin;.’ Commission. Inasmuch as the whole 
quest.on of imperial pob v in Kenya was under review, the Committee ielt 
justified in treating the issue as open tor revision and reconsideration and the 
loliow ng .esolutions were unanini iusiy passed. These were subsequently 
endOiSed by the full Congress. 

Resolutions. 

The Committee is of 0*: n on that 

(a) In view of the in;vl>il .y of the native population to protect themselves 

from unfair "xpropriation by non-natives under a system of free 
competitir 'n lar<)i adequate areas of good land should be reserved 
for tnem to meet their immediate and prospective needs. 

(b) Such reservation should be inviolable, except in that with the permis- 

sion of the Central authority small sites may be alienated for 
commercial and industrial purposes. 

(c) Natives shall be free to acquire land outside the reserves. 

(d) The immigrant communities without distinction of race should not be 

allowed to acquire and own more land than they can bring under 
beneficial occupation within five years. 
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(e) All alienated land not so brought under beneficial occupation should 

be subject to graded taxation. 

(f) There should be no racial discrimination in the grant or transfer of 

land as between immigrant communities. 

The resolutions have a twofold object in view. The Congress has accepted 
the principle that native interests should be paramount and therefore the utmost 
facilities should exist for the sons of the soil to acquire and own land wherever 
they like ; secondly the principle of reservation of kreas for immigrant commu- 
nities on a racial basis has been definitely repudiated. The white farmers and 
the Government of Great Britain reopened tne issues of 1923 by asking for 
a constitutional advance of a threatening character and the Indian community 
of Kenya feel that they are justified in re-stating their opposition to the land 
policy of the Government of Kenya. It seems that the members of the Hilton 
Young Commission weie led either by the officials of the Government of Kenya 
or by representatives of the Government of India into believing that there h^ 
never been a real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya The A K. S. C. 
found it necessary to correct this mis-statement of facts and had to place on 
record that “ The observations of the Commiuion (page 29) that there is no 
real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya are not 'well-founded as the needs 
of Indian settlers for suitable land and facilities for successful farming were 
not sympathetically met in the past and Indian settlement needs only encourage- 
ment such as is given to European settlers to develop.” 

I should strongly recommend that the Government of India and Indian 
Princes should auist emigration to East Africa on organized lines. Even 
European settlement in Kenya has to be assisted and encoura^*ed in England. 
Indian agriculturists need to be persuaded to emigrate and their natural timidity 
requires to be overcome by dissemination ol information and schemes of settle- 
ment. There are vast areas of suitable land In the highlands of Kenya, in 
Tanganyika and in Uganda and much pressure on Indian land may be relieved 
by large scale purcansers actpiiring land and {parcelling it out amongst small 
tenant laamers or by the Government and Princes acquiring land in Kenya 
lor the aetilenient of mwdl peaaant proprietom. 

Commerce and IndMiy; 

indfana dn ma^hymr uttitr any spjnd dinabriitte^ igpw ef jyfe, 

indfeiin^i^ faneprans are cxcrikac in the field of commeroe and reend trade. 
But the er ge n imfi enedtndiian trade in not s p e n d end the ah e m ce ol an Indian 
Baakiaf Uanea inficta great harifelap on Indtaa enterpriM. East Afirica’a 
trade with India in cotton piec^oods has considerably dec lined widdn recent 
yensa and Indinnirme have taken no pmna whatever to deveimr retations with 
Africob The endy tcrrilory in which Bombay firma have ofiScca ia Uganda 
where cotton ia grown, atnncd and prepared lor export. The abeenoe of a 
Borean for Mbrmaticn in India n a great h a n dicap. East Africa ofiers a very 
advnntageoos field fer fiidian pte c egoo d s and other articles The trade delega- 
ticn of the Geveroment of lodia m made several rceomiD Co daiiooa already. 
But the general feeUog in East Africa is that imiil we are in a poeition to have 
our own mercantile fieet and an dciange bank, we shall not be aUt to make 
much headway* The Congress Party in (he Assembly should however prese 
for the cstnbItshmcBl of a Borean of Trade aod iniormation io Bombay with 
braachea in soitabie oonntnea. It ia also necesaary that an efibrt shonid be made 
to strengthen onr poeition in Eaat African CooMnerce. Retail Trade or Commiseion 
Agenckeof overaeaa nmanfactorert can in no way secure a permananenf of 
isolhif io thatifweaieaoiabletogettheprcscBtlmiffipoUcy toKcnyarevisedy 
wo shall haao to atrengthen oor fooMg in commerce. The Coogresa can amist 
the Indian Commnnity in Sait Afritt hy sending out a body of espeits to 
ta^iethapondbUhieaofdevelopiaflaai Africa through Indian agency. 

The Pofitical bsue. 

Enof Mice oenaiitoliQnnl sanitation began in Kenya, the pcaition of 
tadianahaa been pcccaihwi. Taa white finmera of Kenya, a more hawUal 
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eves at preteot, formed tbe determinatioo of planting ia the midst of aa over, 
whelming number of Africans and Indians a white dominion and with this end 
in view assigned to the Indian community an inferior political status and a 
restricted interest in the political life of the country. The Indian community 
were not slow to recognise this and as soon as possible organised a strenuous 
resistance to the attempts of the whites to place them in the back ground. The 
consequence was a long controversy which was unjustly ended by the Imperial 
Government in 1923 by the-publication of the white paper of that year. This 
document reserved the highlands for the European farmers and thus relegated 
the Indian community to a position of permanent economic inferiority. It also 
placed tbe Indians on a separate electoral roll and reserved five seats for them 
on a legislative council consisting of about 37 members. Some very strange 
arguments were used against the Indians by white farmers during the course 
of this controversy. It was alleged that the influence of the Indians on the 
native population was unwholesome, that the political, economic and residential 
segregation of Indians was necessary in the interests of the native and the 
European populations, that it was the duty of Britain and the British to keep 
unalloyed for introduction amongst the natives what they called a Western 
Christian civilization, and that in order to maintain the predominance of the 
British element in politics and of British ideals in tbe development of the colony 
it was necessary to assign a status of political subordination and segregation 
to the Indians. All means of unscrupulous propaganda were used to vilify 
Indian culture and once when the colonial office contemplated placing In lians 
on a footing of equal citizenship with safeguards for the preservation of British 
interests and predominance of British ideals of administration through what 
has now come to be known as the Wood-Winterton Agreement, threats of open 
rebellion were freely used and some preparations were also made. 

The Indian people of Kenya have always been willing to guarantee that 
during any period that could be visualised we shall not make use of our .numbers 
to swamp the Council and attempt to Indtanite tbe colony. With a view to this 
Indian leaders in Kenya have from the start advocated a specially restricted 
franchise now termeci the ** civilization franchise Any adult who is able to 
read or write English or who has property of the value at least of or who 
occupies premises of this value may possess a vote. This brings on the register 
about 15 p. c. of the present p^ulation of Indians. After about a generatioB 
probalily the whole Indian population of Kenya may quaii% itself for each a 
franchise. But in order to guarantee to the Europeans that we have no desire 
to Indianise the C'>lony, the Indian Congress in East Africa hoaeffisved to accept 
reservation of first seats only for In Jiao members. The icst of the seats it is 
offered will be filled up by Europeans elected by constitueacies compo^ of 
Indians and Europeans together, a!so induding qualified natives, registered 
on a common roll. 

A Round Table Conference discussed this basis first m ipsfr bot it was of 
no avail. S'nce the publication of the white paper of the Imliaa people 
have consistently refused to accept a position of poUtKal Eaferiority and have 
adhered to their demand of a civilization franchise. But tW decision has been 
ireatej as a settled fact and till 1927 there seemed no possibility of getting the 
issue reopened. In 1924 a campaign of non-payment of poll tax was attempted 
btt? it ended in notUng an i in 192$ the Government -of Ke^a offered to secure 
represents' ion of Indians on the legislative council by GoveinmeBt nomination 
if the Indian community refused to make use of the communal electorate. This 
was accepted but in 1926 the present Governor of Kenya intimated to the 
Congress th.it from the beginning of 1927 when the term of the nqmiiuted 
members was to have ended, he would not continue the mtem of nominations. 

1 he communit y was alarmed and sought advice from tbe Government of India 
and some Indian leaders. They counselled acceptance of the communal electorate 
under protest and without nrejn lice to their demand for a common roll and 
comnioB fianchise. Tbe cSongress at Mombassa in 1926 therefore decided on 
il'JS course and as the voterr list was not ready, asked Govcmmeni to 
extend the term of the nomiaated members for one y^r and to hold the elections 
m 1918 after the commiinal register of voters was prepared. 
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Id the beginning of 1927 there seemed to be no prospect of securing a status 
of political equality in Kenya. Everybody including Indian leaders thought 
that the fight was over and that we have nad the worst of it. The Governor 
of Kenya went to England in the spring of 1937 and expressed satisfaction 
that the Indian question was at an end. Had he stopped there and let a year 
or two pass, probe bly that would have come true. But thinking* that the Indians 
would not reopen the question he pressed the Imperial Government to take 
steps to bring about a Federation of East African territories. In July 1^27 
the White Paper appointing the Commission and laying down its terms of 
reference was published. This white paper concluded with stating that no 
change would be made in the position assigned tc Indians in 1923 but included 
in the terms of reference the questions of a farther step towards constitutional 
advance in Kenya and the association of immigrant communities in the 
trusteeship of the natives. 

The Indian community was seriously alarmed. The white paper of 1933 
had laid down that the interests of the natives would be held paramv^unt in 
Kenya and that the trusteeship would be exercised by the Government of Greit 
Britain through the Government of Kenya and its officers. It had also definitely 
laid down that responsible Government was not to be thought of in Kenya within 
any period that could be visualised. Two years ago the Ormsby-Gore Commis 
aion had visited East Africa and had found that the territories were not rioe 
for a federation. 

Up to now the Indian question was confined to Kenya alone but the 
strength and influence of the white people of Kenya were so great that it was 
felt on all hands that once united in a federation the spirit of Kenya would affect 
other territories and a serious menace to the interests and rights of the Indian 
community resident in other territories would come into existence. After great 
deliberation and some very anxious discussions, the Indian community of Kenya 
and^ of East Africa decided to oppose the idea of a federation of East African 
territories, to resist any constitutional advance in Kenya tending to place the 
white farmer oligarchy in a position of unhampered power and domination oyer 
the destinies of thousands of Indians and natives and to insist on the reservation 
of native affairs in the hands of the Government alone and in case it was recom- 
mended that the non-official European community should be associated in native 
trusteeship, to claim our share also in the interests of the native communities 
themselves. On the constructive side, in order to safeguard ourselves from 
futu'e attacks on the Indian position it was also deeded to reopen tne question 
of the common roll and the common franchise. All bodies which were based on 
a communal principle of election and representation were vacated ami a memo- 
randum setting forth the Indian view point and position was drawn up aud 
presented to the Hilton Young Commission. 

The rally of the Indian community was very impressive and the v. hite people 
made two attempts during the course of the last y'^a to arr ve at a scttlem nt of 
the Indian question. The negotiations were bru’^en off by themselves before :h"'y 
could take any shape. Their argument was that the gu.iraniee ofT^red did not 
con:^titute a sufficient safeguard an 1 that the In ban community should expressly 
accept an unofficial elected Eurooean^majority in the legislature oi' Keny.^ and 
a Western standard of life. While* this express understanding, vas demanded 
from the Indians, the European negotiators refused to insert a safeg iarding 
clause in the constitution that no racial legislation affecting the Indi ans would 
be enacted without the unanimous assent of the Indian elected members or with- 
out the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 

The last attempt at negotiations took place in August, 1978 after which the 
communities have drifted further apart. The sessions of bo'h the Convention 
of Associations and the Congress held in the beginning of this year, the latter only 
about a month ago, continued the policy of the last year. While the door is 
open for further conversations and negotiations and the Indian community of 
Kenya are further prepared to make sacrificti, the general sense of the com- 
munity is unanimous tnat there should be no compromise on the question of 
franchise. Recent interpellations in the Parliament have elicited the fact that the 
Cabinet of Mr. Baldwin has made np its mind about the question of the civi/i- 
•ntiott franchise. A Reuter's message dated the 20th April stated that according 
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to Mr. Amery the auin basis of the franchise in Kenya eoold not be altered 
except with the consent of the whites, Indians and Africans. The fatuousness of 
this rep’y is obvious. The Indians demand that the present basis of the franchise 
be altered at once. They have demanded it ever since it came into existence. 
The Africans have been introduced here unexpectedly. They are not vocal and 
know that African nativfe bodies not under missionary Influence will welcome a 
change in the basis of the franchise. The white farmers of the highlahds will 
not give any consent to an alteration. They have said so in their latest mani- 
festo on the Hilton Young Report and threatened Government with vigorous action 
in case an attempt is made to force the report on them. But the Europeans 
of the coast and in the commercial world, the European consumer on whom the 
policy of white farmerdom presses heavily are tired of the farmers. Mombasa 
Europeans have already expressed dissent from the general policy of the Con- 
vention of Associations, and the European heads of some important Nairobi 
Arms require only to be persuaded to put th^ir signatures to a grant of the 
civilisation franchise to East Africa in substitution for the communal franchise 
at present in existence. 

The report on the political issue. 

The report of the Hilton Young Commission has not been unanimous on the 
Indian claim for the common franchise. The three members of the C)mmission 
have expressed the view that ** inasmuch as the progress of the territory must 
depend on co-operation between the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common 
roll on an equal franchise with no discrimination between the races.” It is at 
the same time clear that this ideal can be realised only by consent and that the 
consent of the European community can only be obtained if they are given a 
feeling of security that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the mete numbers of the other communities. Such security 
cannot be provided on the basis of adult suffrage. The first step, therefore, 
would seem to be that before new franchise qualifications are fixed, the High 
Commissioner shonld institute a test census or some other form of enquiry to 
ascertain fot each constituency the approximate number of persons of each racial 
community possessing the proposed qualifications. 

The Chairman of the Commission differing from his colleagues in that the 
ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on an equal franchise ” states that he is 
unable to agree to this. According to him ** The advantages ot the communal 
system under the conditions are very great and I am unable to go further 
t^n the argument of the rest of the chapter, the effect of which is to leave 
things in this matter as they are for the present, and to trust to the future to 
evaluate the relative weight of the arguments stated for communal represen- 
tation or a common roll and the effect upon the problem of reconciliation and of 
growing confidece and stability.” 

The Indian Attitude. 

The Indian attitude in this respect may be once again stated. The community 
in Kenya it prepared to guarantee if guarantees can be given without loss of 
national prestige and self-respect and without any harm accruing to the highest 
ideals of Indian culture and civilization, that at no time in the future that can be 
visualised will there be any attempt on the part of the Indians to force Indian 
ideals of civilization or social life on the Europeans. The Indians of Kenya are 
also prepared to be represented by Europeans except in so far as seats reserved 
for Indian members of the legislature are concerned, which seats will be so 
reserved not because Indians want them to be so but because such reservation 
will constitute an effective guarantee to the Europeans from the Indians that the 
latter have no desire to dominate affairs in Kenya unduly and to the detri- 
ment of the former. After this it is the considered opinion of the Indian leaders 
of Kenya that the common roll and the common franchise are the only effective 
way to the development of a real Kenya citizenship and the economic and social 
progress of the territory. 

There it another point in the background too. India has put forward a 
demand for dominion status. The corollary of this demand in the colonies is 
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naturally a demand for perfect political equality abroad. If we consent to an 
inferior status in a crown co1ony» the natural conclusion is that we shall be 
satisfied in spite of our demands with a very much inferior status at home. Our 
consent to accept an inferior status in the colonies, in other words to accept 
the^ communal basis of representation will be both inconsistent. with our political 
aspirations at home and insincer^ Just as we ask for dominion status or in- 
dependence in India, in the colonies we have to ask for complete political equality 
or for being represented like other independent nations by a consul. 

It will be highly useful if the All-India Congress Committee recommend 
to the Congress in East Africa to carrv on a fight for the achievement of perfect 
equality of status in East Africa as tne only goal consistent with India’s demand 
for dominion status at home and to do all that can be done in order to allay the 
fears of the European minority regarding the unalloyed preservation of their 
culture and civilization. 


Wcstein Standards of Life. 

Rut while guaranteeing the Europeans the integrity of their own culture 
and civilization our own culture and social life, of course in the best form, should 
also be safeguarded. I am not prepared to contemplate a position in which 
the yo.^oo Indians of East Africa would be entirely Eurooeanised and lead 
European home and social life. The vague manner in which we have accepted 
Western standards of life in South Africa has raised grave suspicions in East 
Africa that for the sake of conciliating a minority of Europeans who are accorded 
a political influence out of all proportion to the number or interests, our own 
culture and civilization are also going to be battered away, it is very necessary 
that these suspicions should also be laid at rest. 

The Indian community of Kenya is, so for as I know, quite prepared to 
concede that the progress and development of the political, economic and civic 
life of the colony must take place on the most modern lines accepted by the 
civilised world of to-day and which are neither Western nor Eastern. It may be 
pointed out that the reorganization of all Eastern countries including India 
is proceeding along those lines and the Indians of Kenya have no interest in 
reproducing mediaeval or heathenish conditions of life anywhere. At the same 
time there should be the fullest freedom for social life and religion so long as they 
do not outrage the moral sense of the community or principles of civic sanita 
tion. The liberty of preaching religion and culture shnild also be guaranteed. 

The European agitators of 1915 made much of the niiny social evils th.it 
exist among the Indian people and demanded that it was necessarv to restric 
Indian inducnce on the Africans to as narrow a field as possible. While in )St 
of the allegations were grossly exaggerated, I should consider it essential that 
the undesirable features of our s0ci.1l life in In Ha should not be allowed to ha^.^ 
any existence in the colonies While we may claim that our prejudices an 1 
predilections should be respected or at least considered, it is our duty to respre 
the prejudices and predilections of other people living with us sMc by .sitV::. 
While there are Indians of a 'ery high type in East Africa to a.ssociate v^ith 
whom is a matter of privileg even for a first class European, the generality 
arc still backward and hardly unc^erstand their civic and soci.il responsibilities. 
To a certain extent it is essential that these should be compelled to adopt a 
certain specified standard of life and to that end we owe a duty to our European 
co-citizens of East Africa. 

The Government of India, the Indian Princes and the Indian National 
Congress ought to tackle this problem at once unless they are all prepared to 
concede that Indians cut of India should accept in toto ” a completely 
Western standard of life or vacate the territories in which they are at present 
settled. If we want that there should be no restriction on the immigration of 
Indians into East African territories, then we have to act here and now. We 
must educate intending emigrants into the rights and duties of colonia I lif«« 
All ihe three, the Government India, the In Han Princes and the Indi^iti 
National Congress should cooperate ?ct?velv in this respect, 
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The Natives of East Africa. 


I lay special on th.s point because we are living side by side with 

a very imilaiivc race of men— the African Natives. Their interests have been 
placed in a paramount position all over East Africa and at any time their opinion 
regarding our usefujness in colonial life may be invoked and used against us 
The policy of the E^st African Indian National Congress has always been to 
seek the goodwill of the natives and to be in close touch with them. That pjliev 
remains untouch^ and the demand for association in native trusteeship adum- 
brated in the Indian memorandum to the Hilton Young Commission did not 
arise from any conflict of views or interesis but from the necessity of claiming 
it in view of Its having been claimed by non-official Europeans and the great 
possibility of their ^ving it. If the non-official Europeans are to be associated 
in the trusteeship of the natives with the Government, the pernicious influence 
of the f<^cr can only be counter-balanced by the Indians being similarly asso- 
ciated. ,Thc id condition of course will be that no immigrant non-official 
community should be associated with the Government in the matter ant the 
Indian community have repeatedly demanded that native affairs shmid »>- 
reserved in the hands of the Imperial Government and that the official mai n uy 

should be maintained for at least a generation in the constitution of Kenya. 

Apart from being officially associated in or kept away from the trusteeship 
of the natives, a spirit of sympathy and co-operation with the natives ought »o be 
developed and Indians should initiate and participate in all activities lendink’ to 
the enrichment and betterment of native life. ** 


Administrative disabilities. 

The concentration of the attention of the authorities of the colony on making 
Kenya a white colony has brought in its trail several glaring administrative 
disabilities, some of whxh will automatically disappear when the equality of the 
Indians with the Europeans is recognised while for the removal of oiliers an effort 
will have to be made. Some of both varieties are mentioned below. 

No fial by Jury. 

While ihe European subjects of His Maiesty are eniiiled to he tried by a 
jury of their own countrymen, the same right has n >t been accorded to Indians. 
This has often resulted in miscarriage of justice. The request for the extension 
of this right to Indians has not yet met with a refusal. A stereotyped reply 
that the question is still under c jnsideration has always been returned, the last 
being about the middle of 1938. 

Education. 

The Government of Kenya run a Boys’ High School in Nairobi, another 
in Mombasa and a Girls’ School in Mombasa. The late Sbeth Abdul Rasul 
Alladina Visram donated the spendid building now occupied by the Mombasa 
School and a school house for locating part of the institution at Nairobi has 
almost been completed at Government expense. In Mombasa. Nairobi, Nakuru 
Naivasha, Eldoret, Kikuyu, Gilgil and some other places :ne Indian people 
resident there run their own schools either for boys or girls as the first need may 
be. There is a grant-in-aid code in force but most of the schools mentioned 
above excluding those at Naivasha and Nairobi have been waiting for grams 
for the last two years. The Nairobi and Mombasa schools are affiliated to the 
London University. There is no provision for collegiate education. A few 
teachers on the staff of these two institutions and a headmaster of a listricc 
school at Machakos are trained and hold Indian diplomas in training but the 
general itandard cf education is low and there are no local facilities for the 
training of teachers. The s^aff of privately managed schojis leave much to be 
desired in the matter of staff and equipment. 

It may be noted that the Government of Ktnya levy an education cess of 
rae pound per r.nnum per every adult Indian m.ile. Besides this every school 
boy has to pay fees for being educated and private schiois are maintained 
from apecially collected funds. Thus the Indian tax-paver has to bear a 
threefold buiden. Even with bearing this facilities for rbe education of Indian 
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children are in no way adequate. The ** per capita ** expenditure for European 
boyt it greater than that for Indian boys. Government institutions at Nairobi 
and Mombasa e.xcluding the Girls' School at Mombasa are under European 
Principals and it seems that the Government have definitely adopted the policy of 
maintaining Europeans at the head of Indian schools. 

The Congress session at Mombasa has passed a resolution requesting the 
Government of India to send out an Indian educati<mal officer to East Africa to 
investigate the whole problem uf Indian education in those parts and to make 
suggestions. If the All-India Congress Committee instruct Congress representa- 
tives on the Indian Legislative Assembly to press fur this, a great service will 
be rendered to the Indians there. 

Hospitals and Medical facilities. 

There are no hospitals for Ind.ians. European hospitals maintained by the 
state do not admit Indian patients who are generally treated in hospitals foi 
Natives. .Medical faclll.'irs are h )p:s*essly in.^lequate. 

Administrative Services- 

Indians in the Civil Services arc not allowed to rise to positions of trust and 
responsibility nor are Indians recruited to fill higher grades of the Colonial Civil 
Services. 

Travelling on Railways. 

Though there is no visible discrimination while travelling, Indians are always 
allotted separate compartments and the use of waiting rooms is not permitted. 

Residential Segregation in Townships. 

This was given up in 1923 but in practice Europeans and Indians are still 
segregated in different residential areas. 

District and Township Boards. 

Representation is not accorded to Indians in proportion to their numbers 
and interests. 

Other Public Bodies. 

The above is true with respect to several other Gwernment bodies while in 
others no representation is accorde.l to Indians, particularly on boards relating 
to Railways, Land, Native Land Trust. Public Health, etc. 


The Hilton Young Commission Report. 

It will be remembered that in 1923 (See Register 1923 Vol. II) the British 
Government surrendered to the threats of rebellion of the white settlers in East 
Africa, withdrew the Wood-Winterton agreement and betrayed the cause of In 
dians there. Lord Delamere and his co-workers were however not satisfied with 
tbe*gains then made ; all this time they have been damiuring for anon-official 
majority in the Legislative Council and the formation of a Federation of Eastern 
Africa. The recommendations of the Hilton Young Commission gave them the 
beginning of a federation and a non-official majority. 

The report of the Commission was issued on the 18th January 1929. It is a 
closely printed document of over 350 pages and while the main recommendations 
regarding Kenya are unanimous, there are additiuoal sets of recommendations 
of the chairman regarding the Legislative Council of Kenya as well at on the 
Central African territories. The Commission consisted of the Rt. Hon. Sir Hilton 
Young (Cbhirman\ Sir Reginald Mant, Sir George Schuster (Finance Member 
of the Government of India) and Mr. J. H. Oldham, The fcdlowing is a summary 
of the report 
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In tlie report the Commistion explained the governing ideat which had iaflu. 
eneed their reoommendationi ** vis-a-vit ’* the terms of reference. At the outset the 
Conuniseion thought that there was need for a new conception of the relations of 
the Imperial Government to non-self-governing dependencies of the type found in 
Eastern and Central Africa. The Commission found that in the struggle between 
the various local communities, anxious to manage their own affairs, and the 
Imperial Government resisting the relaxation of a close control, it was possible to 
devise a form of Government which, while ensuring the Imperial direction ot 
policy in essential matters, allowed room for the development of local Governmeet, 

The majority of the Commissioners agreed that responsible Government was 
out of the question within any period of time that need now be considered. A 
closer union of the territories of Eastern Africa under a Governor-General would, 
the Commission opined, act as a link betweeen the local Governments and the 
Colonial Office and such Imperial control was expected to provide helpful guidance 
on the main lines of policy. The right to direct this policy was retained by the 
Imperial Government, not only because of its responsibilities for the native 
population in each separate territory, but a'so because of its wide interests 
throughout Africa in regard to which a consistent policy must be followed. As 
the whole population, native and non-native, must with the advance of civilisa- 
tion and development of the territory, move steadily forward in the direction of 
increasing political responsibility, it was necessary, said the Commissioners, to look 
forward to the day when the immigrant communities and the natives would to- 
gether control the whole business of Government. They added that white and black 
races could for a long time to come, possibly for all time, develop in the main 
with the greatest advantage to each along different lines. * Our idea is that, 
while each pursues its own distinctive and natural line of development, they may 
be able to settle down together in a single state without fear of struggle for 
domination, provided there is available an impartial arbiter to decide the issues on 
which there is a coniict of racial interests, it can be the destiny of the Imperial 
Government to fill this role.’ 

Another guiding idea was that the territories of Eastern Africa could never 
be wbitemen’s countries in the sense that they could be populated and developed 
by a permanently settled self-sufficient white race, performing for itself all Usks 
of manual labour, but that they can constitute in the form of a settled area 
important outposts of British civilisation capable of doing great good. In the 
light of these guiding ideas the Commissioners made proposals answering to their 
terms of reference. 

Firstly, they opined that the time was not yet ripe for drastic or sudden 
change to secure more effective co-operation* between the different Governments 
by means of a federation or closer union. 

Co-ordination of policy was an essential need and, as the first step towards 
this the Commission recommended the appointment of a Governor-General for 
Eastern Africa to act as a personal link between the Secretary of State and the 
various local Governments aod to hold the position, as it were, of a permanent 
chairman with full executive powers of a Standing Conference of the three 
Governments. But as an immediate preliminary step, it was proposed to appoint 
• High Commissioner in order to inaugurate enquiries and joint discussions on 
questions of native policy ; secondly, to promote unified control of services of 
common interests and settle on a fair basis any immediate cause of difference; 
and, thirdly, to discuss locally and work out arrangements for introducing the 
cRodifications proposed in the Kenya constitution. The results of the prelimin^y 
enquiries should be reviewed by His Majesty’s Government and, if then thought fit, 
tbe post of a Governor-General of Eastern Africa should be created. The plan 
included changes of organisation both in Africa and in London. 

^ .The Governor-General’s powers will be particulars to direct the mu rse of 
fistive policy a^ to supervise its working and he will work with advisory Councils 
IB of general matters and of transport and customs . . 

. Tns Coittmission next faced the question of the powers and composition of 
^ vnrioiis Utfislative Conncils. The recommendations Jnwlved no change 
no subjects will be withdrawn from the purview of tbe local Ugislatnre^ 

the central rathority will exerdee powers of supervision. The only exception 
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wis io Kiiiyay where, at a condition of the abolition of the official majority in the 
Legislative Council, powers were reserved to the central authority to ensure the 
pauing of measures for certain purpose in order to enable him to veto the 
decision of the majority of the Council, especially to ensure inter-racial justice. 
As regards the composition of Legislative Councils, no change was recommended 
in those of Uganda aud Tanganyika. In regard to the Kenya Council, the 
Commission as a whole recommended the appointment of four additional members 
nominated by the Governor to represent native interests, making with the member 
at present nominated for this purpose five such rwresentatives, and a corres- 
ponding reducation of the present o&tal members. This was intended as a first 
step in a progressive reduction in •the proportion of official members in the 
Council to be undertaken in proportion as the main lines of imperial policy in 
regard to natives and non-natives become generally accepted . 

Consideration was to be given to the replacement of adult franchise in Kenya 
by franchise depending on civilisation qualification. The nature of the tests to 
be imposed was a matter for enquiry by the High Commissioner in discussion with 
the Kenya Government and the representatives of unofficial communities. The 
changes which the new franchise qualifications would effect in the respective 
numbers of European and Indian voters should be made clear to the leaders of 
both the communities and the High Commissioner was to endeavour to induce 
them to come to an agreement on the question of election on a common roll. 

Concurrently with the changes proposed in the composition of the Kenya 
Council the Governor-General was given special power to enact legislation and 
secure supplies which he would regard as essential for the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities contrary to the vote of the majority of that Council. The commissioners 
remarked that they advocated the raising of the franchise qualification in Kenya 
on the broad ground that the civilisation test was the best suited to the conditions 
in East Africa. 

Discussing the Indian claim to a common frahehise, the report observed : 

* Inasmuch as the progress of the territory must depend on co-operation between 
the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on equal franchise with no 
discrimination between the races. It is at the same time clear that this ideal 
can be raised only by consent and that the consent of the European community 
can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security that their interests 
are not in danger of being overwhelmed by the mere numbers of other communi- 
ties. Such security cannot be piovided on the basis of adult suffrage. The 
figures to be collected as a result of the High Commissioner’s enquiry on the Iwsis 
of civilisation qualification will be laid before the leaders of both the communities 
and a fresh attempt made to see whether an agreement can be reached in 
regard to the question. It m^ be that a revision of the franchise will not in 
itself effect a reconciliation of differences of view. Our hope is that our report 
may suggest fresh lines of approach to the politica' problems of Eastern Africa 
and that Its recommendations may contribute to the growth of a spirit of co- 
operation^ increasing the chances of a plan being devised which will do justice 
to the legitimate interes s of both the communities.’ 

These observations are at the conclusion of the chapter relating to the Indian 
claim for common franchise. In the body, hotvever, the view-point of the Indian 
community is explained. On this question the commissioners acknowledged the 
assisunce given by Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank. The-. report stated : 

* Indians do not claim representation in proportion to their numbers but effective 
representation of their interests and equality of political status. We understand 
that their main objection to the present system of communal representation is 
that, in their view^ it conveys an implication that they are inferior to the white 
immigrants and is, therefore, galling to their self-respect In order to remove 
this implication they were prepared to accept the proposal in the Wood-Wiaterton 

K ment report, to admit not more than <me-tenu of thnir number to the fran- 
In £sct. they seek not political domination but a recognition of their right 
as British subjects to equality of treatment with other British subjects within the 
Empire. The European representatives did not base their oppositkm to the 
Muffidaimson any narrow ground of racial prejudica. As the pi onaer s oi 
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British ci»ilii*ti<m, their ideal is to create a political aait in Kenya, 
on British iastitutioas and embodying British standards of efficiency in 
tration. They are not satisfied that if the initial limitation of the streneth of the 
Asiatic vote is safeguarded, that can be permanently maintained.' 

The ctmimissipners phserved that issues involving fundamental racial interests 
must he determined in the last resort, not by the voting strength in the Council 
but by an impartial tribunal representing the Imperial Government. The chairl 
roan differed from the rest of his colleagues in tegard to the composition of the 
Kenya Legislative Council and adhered to the view that the system of a «•/«— 
roll for European and Asiatic voters was ideally the best suited to the wwi«iitit«n i 
of Kenya. 


£. A. Indian National Congress. 

The eighth tesiion of the East African Indian National Congress was held 
at Mombasa under the presidency of Pt. Hridaynath Kunzru. The following is 
the a.idress delivered by the Pan lit on the occasion ^ 

It will be observed from the brief summary that I have given of the most 
important recommendations of the Commission that they do not advance the 
position of the Indian community. It remains practically ‘where it was. It is 
a distinct moral ^ain to the community that the Commission expresses its 
approval in principle of the Indian demand for a common electoral roll, and 
proposes that the nigh Commissioner should endeavour to induce the parties 
concerned to recognise that its acceptance will lay the foundation for the assured 
progress of Kenya in future. The value of such an attitude on the part of the 
Commission cannot be overlooked, but there is scarcely anything in its proposals 
which is of direct advantage to the Indian community. There js no suggestion 
in the report calculated to strengthen its influence or add to its power. Such 
proposals as have been made for increasing the political importance of non- 
natives apply to whites only. Even the question of the further alienation of 
land to immigrants in Kenya and Tanganyika has been considered only in 
relation to Europeans. From their own individual standpoint Indians cannot 
view the report with enthusiasm, but they have not failed on that account to 
express their strong apprectiation of the main considerations which have 
guided the Commission’s recommendations. They have declined to take a 
parochial view of the report. While criticizing individual recommendations, 
as citizens of East Africa, they have recognised the valuable service which 
the Commission has done by endorsing the principles of native trusteeship 
laid down in 1923 for the guidance of policy in East Africa. The maintainence of 
these principles should never have been in doubt but their authoritative reitera- 
tion by a Committioa appointed in the circumstances I have already described 
will be a landmark in the history of East Africa. 

Reminiscent of the Threats of 1923. 

In painful contrast with this is the attitude which the Kenya Eoropeus 
have adopted tdwards the report. They had rimresented to the Commission 
that * Kenya is not prepared to enter into any Meration scheme unless she is 
granted a step towards self-government/ and their failure to achieve their 
object has led them to advocate the complete rejection of the report. *No 
progress is possible unless the Imperial Government repudiates the mam report’s 
fundamental conceptioB regarding self-government in the future’, they said in 
wir strongly-word^ protest cabled to London soon after the publication 
of the report. They luve also repudiated as impracticable any attempt to 
political institntloos in sneh a way as loadmitof the direct partiapa- 
tlm natives in the central Government • within any measuraMS period 
of time.’ The Secret^ oi State was also reminded in lanf uage remlniseint 
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of the temper dieplayed hi 1923 that ' by ban^^ing the door on any proepect of 
ultimate letponiible govemmeiit the report is sure to bring about more vigorous 
action on the part of tne Colonists to assert their point of view and ambitions.* 
An influential organ of European opinitm in Kenya expressed the view tlut 
* any economic advantages which may appear attractive in a scheme for closer 
onion should be subordinated definitely to the task establishing the •future 
politically.* It would be unfair, however, to regard this as representing the 
point of yjew of all Europeans. .Such an attitude has not found favour in several 
important quarters. In particular, it has been repudiated by the European 
opinion in Mombasa in spite of up-country influence. 

‘Settlers* Rule. 

As the persistent eflbrts of a small British community to gain control of 
the entire machinery of government is responsible in no small measure for the 
racial tension which had sprung up in Kenya and for its continued existence 
it is desirable to consider this matter a little more fully. It is not my intention 
to recapitulate the main arguments again against allowing a small fraction 
of the population to acquire unchecked ascendency, which have been set forth 
with great cogencv and lucidity in the report of the Commission. I shall 'try 
onPv to deal witn the arguments which 1 know are urged to justify the ambition 
of tne European community to be the source of all authority in Kenya. There 
should be no bar, it is urged, to the development of Kenya on lines on which 
other British Colonies have progressed. It is a slur on Britishers who are 
domiciled here to sup|mse that they are inferior in initiative, vigour, and capacity 
for government to British settlers elsewhere. The burden of proving that there 
are reasons for treating Europeans in Kenya differently from the self-governing 
communities in the BritiA Empire is on those who want to keep them perpetually 
in official leading-strings. Those who argue in this way seem to me to forget 
the essential difference between Dominions like Canada and Australia and a 
colony like Kenya. Self-government in these Dominions implies the rule of a 
community over itself. But the withdrawal of Imperial control from Kenya 
will result, not in self-government, but in the imposition of the rule of the British 
community over a large African population and over other immigrant communi- 
ties, one of whom, the Indian, outnumbers it in the proportion of two to one. 
If there is to be no self-rule, and the rule of one community over another is to 
be maintained, the arguments in favour of a change in the form of government 
all to the ground. 

Analogy of South Africa. 

In South Africa and Rhodesia the. conditions appear on a superficial view 
to be similar to those prevailing here. But while in the former the proportions 
between whites to Africans is as 1:4 and in the latter as 1 : 20, in itenya it 
is as I : sea Again, as pointed out by the Commission, it remains to be seen 
whether the problem of the relation of the natives to the whites will be satisfac- 
torily solved in Rhodesia. Another factor which diflhrentiaies Kenya from the 
other countries is the existence of immigrant communities much more numerous 
than the European community which cannot be ignored, from the cultural, 
political and economic point of view. Besides, the analogy of South Africa is 
not a happ^ one. Even tnose who quote the precedent of South Africa in their 
favour hesitate to avow that the inequality between whites and nun-whites 
which is the basis of South African pdicy should form the foundation of the 
constitution in Kenva, and that the racial problems of South Africa should be 
reproduced here. In any case, what has happened in South Africa and Rhodesia 
is beyond our control, but we cannot agree that the example of these countries 
should be followed in Kenya. 

Another ground put forward in favour of the demands of the whites is 
that their political predominance is the only means of ensuring the maintenance 
of western ideals and traditions. If this means that western institutions and 
forms of governmeni sfomld continue to prevail here, it is not at all clear why 
their existence should be supposed to be in danger unless the white settlers 
are granted responsihle government. The methods and institutions which they 
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sadi poMible modificatioBate might appear desirable ’ with those cooceraed 
‘ with a Yiew to SndiDg a basis for general agreemsnt.* Ad important section 
of whites in Kenya has declared that it will not agree to closer union unless 
Kenya is thereby enabled to take a step towards self-government, and suggested 
a conference of official and unofficial representatives of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika under the chairmanship of a special commissioner to secure agree- 
ment It appears as if this suggestion has been acted upon by the Imperial 
Government and it is feared thiat the question of the future constitutional status 
of Kenya niiay be reopened in order to arrive at an agreement with the Kenya 
flutes* But such a course would be open to grave objection. The basis ques- 
tions enquired into by the Comoiisston should not form the subject of a fresh 
enquiry. To allow these matters to be reinvestigated by Sir Samuel Wilson 
would be tanta uount to appointing another commission, consisting of one indivi- 
dual. to enquire again into matters already disposed of by the Closer Union Com- 
miSMoa. His Majesty's Government have the undoubted right to reject the 
policy recommended by the Commission, or modify it in any way they like, but 
they should take such a step on their own responsibility. 

Non-Official Majority. 

Ahhoogh the Commiuion has given its verdict against responsible Govern- 
ment or any form of Government which has an inevitable tendency to develop in 
thnt direction, it has, as stated earlier, made proposals which will result in the 
crentionof non-official mafority in the Kenya Council. Four officials are to 
make room for four nominated non-natives ^who will represent native interests , 
at the number of native representatives increases in future the official 
clement will be correspondingly reduced. The members who are to repre- 
sent natives will be chosen from among missionaries, unofficial Europeans 
and retired administrative officeis who may decide or may be persuaded to 
remain in the country after the completion of their service. Thus while 
the White Paper of loay speaks of the association of immigrant communi- 
ties in tte triisteeship*for natives, the Commission restricts such association to 
one community only. Apart from this, the proposal for a continuous replacement 
of offi c»»>e by Europeans nominated to represent native interests has created 
comiderable uneasiness both in the Indian community and in circles interested 
in East African affairs and in native welfare in England. The proceu envisaged 
by the CooraissioD will sooner or 'later lead us to a stage when Europeans will 
be in a majority as compared with Indians and officials taken together. In 
Sir Edward Young’s opinion, European representatives of native interests and 
elected Europeans will usually look at general questions not specially concerning 
natives from the Same poiat of view, and may, therefore, be expected to act 
together. Hit forecast may safely be assumed to be correct, and when Indians 
cease to hold the balance between officials and non-official Europeans there will 
he no guarantee that their interests will receive due consideration. TheCom- 
mistion rejects the chairman’s proposals as they would lead to a majority consis- 
ting of white settlers, but its own proposals lead in the same direction. Even so 
•ympathstic and friendly a critic of the Commission as the ** Manchester 
unardiaii’* referring to the risk involved in the chairman’s suggestions, says, 
*Bnt whether there is not some danger of a similar result from their own proposals 
is a matter for anxious consideration.’ All the arguments which the Commission 
urges agsinst the chairman's scheme apply equally to its own. It is true that 
Ciovemment will always hive in reserve the power of certification given to the 
Governor-General which will enable it to intervene effectively to protect racial 
interetis ; but even if it is exercised when Indian opinion calls for it, the scheme 
formulated by the Commission will create that very friction between the executive 
and tha unofficial majority which it has throughout been the aim of the Commis- 
sion lo avoid. 

Past Experience not Encouraging. 

It is permissible to doubt whether the indirect representation of natives will 
be of nmch value to them, fbst ex p er i e nce in this connection is not encouraging. 
TWi It recognieed, I belim, by n section of Europeans in this oooatry; tm 
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coopeteBt critics ia Ea^Iand duire this view, la view of this aod of the daaeers 
inherent in the Gommission’s proposals, ptodence requires that the present system 
should be continued. Responsible Government having been deds red to be out 
of (he question, it is unwise to Uke steps which lead in that diiectioa. 

If in spite of the objections to the plan proposed by the Conunission it is 
proceeded with, no further diminution should be made in the number of oO^ls 
without givin|[ an opportunity to the Indian community and the Govemmeat of 
India of considering the effect of such action on In&io interestn. Further, 
Europeans should not be allowed the monopoly of representing natives The 
East African Conference recently held in London under the presidency of Lord 
Meston suggested, I understand, that members to represent the natures should 
be nominate only after consultation with Native Councils, and that there ought 
to be no bar to such members being themselves natives. Local Indhui opinloB, 
as evidenced by the resolutions passed by the Kenya Central Indian Asaociation 
recently, strongly support that view. If, however, the wishes of natives are not 
consulted in the selection of their representatives. Indmas should be fireely 
eligible to represent them. They will not be the less jealous in the dischaige 
of their trusteeiUp than European settlers. Whatever may be said about wa 
economic conflict between Indiana and natives, their presence in East Africa 
has not created any of the problems which have followed in the wake of European 
settlement, and even their severest critics will not deny that they are much 
more free from race or colour prejudice than Europeans. 

It must be pointed out in justice to the Commission that it eapects that 
further steps in the process of replacing officials by noounated representatives 
of native interests will not be taken hastily, and that before the process is 
allowed to go far there will have grown op a greater realisation of community 
of interest between Indians and Europeans. The only hope of bringing about 
inter-racial harmony seems to me to lie in the adoption of a common electoral 
roll. Writing to the Secretary of State for India in 1930 the Government of 
India said : * We desire to reiterate our opinion that there should be a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable property basis ** plus** an 
educational test without racial discrimination, for all British subiects. We 
believe that this is the true solution of the East African problem. We fear that 
separate representation for the different communities will perpetuate and inten- 
sify racial antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whereby a 
member of one community would represent constituents of another community, 
would tend to moderate and compose racial differences. In no other way, we 
believe, will the diverse races in East Africa become a united people.* TIm 
time that has elapsed since those observations were made has deepened their 
significance. Experience has shown them to have been almost prophetic. The 
Commission has considered the question of joint versus communal electorates 
at considerable length and has expressed its decided preference for equality 
of franchise between all races and a common electoral rolL It recommends 
the replacement of the adult franchise which is in force at present by what it 
calls the * civilisation franchise * which is to be a combined educational and 
property qualification and which should apply equally to members of all races, 
and proposes that an effort be made to ameve what it calls the idea of a 
common roll by agreement between Europeans and Indians. It is dear it says 
that * this ideal can only be realised by consent, and that the cemsent of tM 
European community can only be obtained If they are given a feeling of security 
that their interests and ?nstitutions are not in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the mere numbers of other communities.’ 

It will be acknowledged on all hands that Indians have ever shown their 
readiness to assure Euro;mans that they do not wish to take advantage of 
their numerical superiority to Europeans. In the negotiations that took place 
jn Londem in 1923 they agreed to what is known as the Wood-Wiaterton report 
m order to allay the fears of the European community, '^y con^tsdto 

g ve up adult framchise and snbstitute for it a restricted franchise whldi would 
nit the Indian electorate to 10 per emit of the population, 

*®lbs scheme of representatioB suggested in that report which would hsve 

la 
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irivoa them ebont half ths repreteatatimi accorded to Eoropeam and to reterva- 
tioo of teati for members of the two commnnittes in order to avoid inter-racial 
contests* In their evidence before'the Commission they reiterated their willinpiess 
to accept the Wood-Winterton settlement with a slight modification and added : 
*At the same time they are ready to agree to reasonable safeguards against 
any possible apprehension on the part of the European community that Indian 
members may at some future* date dominate the Le:;islative Council.’ They 
could not .have displayed a more conciliatory spirit or gone further to assure 
the European community that they ha I n ) wish to overwhelm it by their numbers. 
It is not their fault that their prof^als did not meet with the response which 
they deserved. Ihe European community rejected the compromise on the 
ground that it gave the Europeans no guarantee against Indian predominance 
in future. But as the Commission points out, the communal system affords no 
better protection to Europeans, for demands for increased representation can 
be put forward by Indians under any system of election. Indians coaid nit 
have made greater concessions to Europe-in fjars ; and I honestly feel that the 
European community has taken a he ivy reip m^ihilitv on itself by refusing to 
modify its attitude. Its action seems to he in^oliciblc unless the European 
candidate considers it derogatory to convoss th: Indian voter. The matter at 
Issue can be settled not Iw arguments but by a change of heart. If a better 
spirit were to prevail, the difficulties which id )ck thi way to an amicable under- 
standing could be easily surmountel. Ir the Kenya Government interest 
themselves actively in the matter, the task of the ucace-makers will be rendered 
considerably easier. They h ive a great opp >rtun!ty before them of harmonis- 
ing apparently conflicting interests and nn-rib't ing powerfully to the brU.ging 
of the gulf which divides the tw> races. The lulian insistence on a cominDn 
electoral roll Is not due to blind o'istinaev or .i contentious spirit. It is based 
on a recognition of the vital interests of th^ entire community. Without the 
co-operation invited by the Indian community there can be no hope of a strong 
and united East Africa. 

The question of closer union cannot be considered without reference to 

} >ast events and the feeling they hive engendered am )ng Indians, particularly 
n Kenya. This feeling, as indicated by the e ^dence tendered by Indians in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, is one of ita*m .or the pr.)!>ab1e effect of proposals 
for federation. Tanganyika and U in l i hi liaas were afraid of thi extention of 
the Kenva spirit to their countries an i hwing to c mfovm to the less liberal native 
policy of Kenya. The avowe 1 oim o[ ih.? Kenya whites to bring about a federation 
in order to strengthen their infl ience .ml furihe- the^r p dicy lends colour to 
the apprehension that fe leuiil m inay lea l to the domination of Tanganyika 
and Uganda by Kenya. The C inimissi.jn lo >ks forward to federation and 
ultimately to the unification of live th ee territories iin ler a Governor-General. 
Indian and native interests alike r^i|uife that such a dcvelopincnt sbjuld be 
opposed. 

Co-ordination of services ot comm >n interest stands on a different footing. 
Though the experience of Tanganyika in regard, to such a o-ordination has 
not been a happy one, it was not opposed by In Mans as evidenced by the 
memoranda they presented to the Conunission. Konomic development can 
be considered apart from political development. 

The power proposed to be given t> the Governor-General to co ordinate 
native policy has an clement of danger in it. It the pursuit of a uniforn fiolicy 
in all the three territories implies that Tanganyika and Uganda may have to 
follow the illiberal policy of Kenya, Indian opinion will be opposed to allowing 
the Governor-General to exercise any control over native policy in these c:l 'nies. 
The function of the Governor-General should be to humanise native policy ia an 
increasing measure, and not to compel more enlightened dependencies to fall 
in line with a more backward territory. It should be clearly laid down that 
uniformity will be secured not by levelling down the policy of an administration 
which act a high aim before themselves but by asking the less advanced adminis- 
tration to follow their lea 1. It should also be provided that intructions cenoirned 
with native policy shall not be issued without previous cjnsultation with the 
Advisory Council. 
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The Gommifsioo saggestt that the Governor-General should act as the * Seal 
arbiter * in all matters of racial conflict. It could scarcely have been intended 
that the Governor*General should have the power to arrive at final decisions 
uncontrolled by the Secretary of State. In fact the Commission states clearly 
that even when a federal legislature has been established the Secretary of State 
should not divest himself of his responsibilities for the protection of racial in- 
terests ; but in view of the apprehensions created by the description of the 
Governor-General as the final authority on racial questions in more than one 
place in the Report, it should be provided that the members of the Advisory 
Council will have the fullest right to appeal to the Secretary of State against 
the Governor-General's decisions. 

The Commission has recommended that the Governor-General's headquar- 
ters should not be in the same place as any of the existing Government 
head quarters. Care should further be taken to see that the Governor-General 
does not live in the racial atmosphere of Kenya. 

It is not necessary to discuss the other recommendations of the Commission 
In detail. Only two observations will sufiice in regard to them. The Advisory 
Councils and other bodies that are set up in East Africa and London should 
coniainan adequate representation of Indian interests, an:l Indians should be 
invited to attend the periotlic.ol conferences hell in London for the discussion 
of questions relating to East Africa. 


The South African Indian Congress. 

The 9th session of the South African Indian Congress was held at Durban 
on the saTH JANUARY 1929. Several delegates from the Union Provinces 
attended the Conference. Besides the delegates, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. 
Reddi were present during most of the discussion. The peculiar thing of the Con- 
ference was that several officials of diflerent Government departments which came 
up for discussion at the hands of the delegates watched the proceedings and 
addressed the gathering on their respective functions. Mr. Christopher, advocate 
of Durban presided. 

Opening the Congress Mr. Sastri said that he wanted them to remember 
that for a long time in the future they could not afford to be dissociated 
from the Government of India. He urged them to say or do nothing, there- 
fore, which ^ might alienate the symparhies of that Government or which 
would make it difficult for them to continue that cordial co-operation they had 
hitherto enjoyed. ** Above all, if there is political unrest in Inlia and movements 
of disruptive character are taking on the attractive names of Independence and 
such-like, whatever your hearts may feel upon these occasions, I would ask you, 
my countrymen, to forbear, in your own interests ; do not send across messages 
that you join in flie cry for absolute Independence That way lies your ruin. 
Once you assume such uncompromising hostility to the Indian Government you 
tnay not then with any justice, ask for their sympathy or assistance. You would 
then be thrown upon your own resources and you know by si^ experience how 
little these will avail you in such difficulties as may assume formidable dimensions 
here. advice is: ‘ Keep on the safe side.” 

Sir venlEata Reddi cordially associated hi.Tiself with everything Mr. Sastri 
had said. He urged them to use moderation in their debates. 

Most nf the resolutions which were passed referred to the grievances of the 
mtans in the country. The following resolutions pertaining to India be may read 
with interest 

I* That this conference of the South African Indian Congress deplores the 
pn^ng away of Lala Laipat Rai, a patriot of India, and appreciates his many 
end Invnluable aervices rendered in the cause of India and her children overseas. 

. »• That this Congress respectfully urges upon the Indian Natloul Congretf 

ine necessity ojf niaciDg its Overseas Department on a working basis so as to 
^ble It to be of uiistance to South African Indians. 
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^5*. Cragren it of opinion that the present system of deck sceom* 

modation on steamships plying between India and Africa is unhealthy and not 
conducive to the moral aM social uplift of the Indian community who very largely 
patronise these steamships and hereby recommends to the incoming executive 
to make such representations as may be necessary to the dripping authorities 
Concerned to improve the accommodation now provided and to introduce vd 
Class accommodation. 

4* That this ninth session of the South African Congress records its pro* 
ioand sense of affection, gratitude and love to Mahatma Gandhi. 

The topics on which most of the discussion of the Conference was centred 
round were thoM of the License and Repatriation. A resolution was passed to 
re<|iiest tte Union Government to revise the existing licensing laws of the differ- 
ent provinces and ureing Mr. Sastri to inquire into the conditions of the 
repatriates to India. There was passed also a resolution appealing to the Ministers 
10 grant administrative relief to the Indians affected by the Liquor Act. 


India And the Labour Party. 

The I. L. P. Conference. 

Ihe Annual Conference of the Independent Labour party was held at 
Carlisle cn the snd April 1929 tinder the presidency of Mr. James Maxlon 
who continued to be the Chaitman for the fourth sucdrssive year. 1 bat was one 
of the notable decisions of the Conference this year. The reason for this was that 
during the sessional year many things of note had happened. First of all came 
the Maxton Cook manifesto which looked a bolt from the blue that was likely 
to sunder the Labour movement. This was followed by official disapproval of 
their activities in the League against Imperialism of which Mr. Maxton became 
the Chairman. Then came the controversy in the New Leader ” by some of 
the 1. L. P. M. Ps. who viewed with apprehension and consternation the new trend 
of the 1. L. P* policy. Over and above this the programme and declaratioqs of the 
I. L. P. on various subjects including India continued to be the target of derisive 
comments cn the part of the same members of the Party. 

In the course of his presidential speech Mr. Maxton directed his piercing 
lance against the Tory Government’s colonial and Indian policy. Speaking 
about the duty of the future Labour Government, Mr. Maxton said The 
Government that ^assumes the direction of affairs after the election has not 
merely the duty ' of solving the problems of this nation, but has control of 
the destiny of hundreds of millions of people in India, Africa and other 
pans of the world— men of all colours and all creeds. The biggest and 
most damning criticism of the Governments of the past is that after years of 
absolute power over subject peoples they have left India, for example/ steeped 
In ignorance and poverty and subject to tyranny. Labour has the right not 
only to awaken hopes in the hearts of the British working-class, but of the 
peoples in the British Empire. We have the right and the duty to say to these 
people : You have lived under awful conditions in the past, we desire to make 
you free, to define your political and economic destinies. We have the right 
to say to all the nations of the world that whilst the past has been one long 
straggle between nations, the future is going to be one of co-operation. We 
want nothing more out of the world than other nations can have.” 

Labonr and the Commission. 

The question of India was also raised in the Annual Report of the National 
Comicn wmeh stated that the participation of the Labour Party on the Simoo 
Goaunitsioo had given the impression in India that the Labour Party was as loi* 
Carlaliit as the Conservative and Liberal Parties. Mrs. Hilda McNulty (London 
pentrml) naked whetlmr Um tendency of the Labour and Nationalist Movements 
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\n ladia towards Communitm was a reaction to the attitude of the British Labour 
Party. 

Mr. Fenner Bruckway, replying for the National Council, said that there 
was no doubt that the majority of the politically alert opinion of Indian remained 
opposed to co-operation with the Simon Commission. In the India Parliaments 
only one-eighth of the elected members had voted in favour of the Commission, 
and the result of the Labour membership of that Commission had undoubtedly 
been to create the impression that the Labour Party was no less Imperialist than 
the Liberal and T017 Parties. The attitude of the 1 . L. P. in opposing Labour 
participation in the Simon Commission had done something to retain iaitii in 
the British Labour Movement. There was no doubt the tendency in the Indian 
Trade Union and political movements to turn towards Cumimmism which was 
partly due to the attitude which official Labour in this country lud taken to the 
Simon Commission. 


Resolution on India. 

Later in the proceedings the following emergency resolution was moved by 
Mrs. McNulty on behalf of the London Central Branch * 

This Conference condemns the intensification of the repressive measures in 
India, as evidenced by the recent arrests of many political, Trade Union, and 
youth leaders, some of them even without wan ants. It declares that the sub- 
jection of the Indian people inevitably creates movements of revolt and that the 
method of suppression wiil only entourage violent outrages. It pledges the 
1 . L. P. to woik for the recognition of the right of self-determination for the Indian 
people, inclusive of the right for them to decide for themselves their relationship 
to the British Empire, and to support, in every possible way, the Indian Labour 
Movement to win economic freedom for the oppressed workers and peasants of 
India.’* 

Mrs. McNulty drew attention to the fact that the programme of the Labour 
Party definitely declared for the extension of Self-Government to India on the 
basis of dominion status, and recognised the right of India to selfnle term! nation. 
There was little hope, she said, that the Simon Commission would recommend 
in favour of complete Self-Government. It would be the duty of the I. L. P. to 
insist, under such circumstances, that if a Labour Government was returned it 
should fulfil its programme, pledge and repudiate the report of the Simon Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Fenner BroCKWAY, seconding the resolution, said that little would 
be heard about India at the General Election from any of the three Parties, but 
he prophesied th;t within a year, whatever Government was returned, it would 
have to concentrate a large part of its attention upon India. The Simon Com- 
mission would report in the autumn and if dominion status were not extended 
to India by the end of the year, the authorities w.uiUl h.ive to face the biggest 
revolt in India (hat had been witnessed since the Mut.ny. He hoped it would 
be on non-violent lines, but under such conditions it was always difficult to 
restrain incidental acts of violence. 

During the last few days 31 officials of the Trade Union and Youth Move- 
ment in India had been arrested on the charge of making war against the Kmg. 
It was not possible to comment upon that charge until the case was he^d, but 
it ought to be known that all of those who had been arrested were not Commu- 
nists. He had received a telegram from Mr. R. Bakhalc, Secretary of the 
Bombay Te.xtile Workers* Union, giving particulars ol Non -Communists who had 
been arrested. If there was a tendency towards revolutionary violence in India, it 
was due not to the propaganda of the Third International or the Communists, but 
to the political subjection and»semi-8tarvation of the masses of th Indian people. 

The arrests which had just taken place were incidents in .a permanent per- 
secution. There were men still in the prisons of India who had been arrested lor 
political offences during the War, and there were others who had been 
five years ago under an Act of 1856, who had never been charged or tried. . I"® 
30 urneyof the Simon Commission throughout India had been a prucessun w 
arrests, imprisonments and newspaper suppressions. 
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He aeiociated himself with what Mrs. McNoIty had said regarding the neces- 
sity of immediately extending Self-Government to India, whatever the Simon 
Commission reported. Full dominion status should be applied, and the Indian 
Parliament, democratically elected, should have a complete right to decide what 
the future relationship of India to the British Empire should be. Only if this 
policy were adopted would Labour regain the confidence of the Indian people. 

Resolution on War dk Imperialism. 

Subsequently Mr. Fenner Brockway moved a resolution on behalf of the 
National Council on the subject of ** War and Imperialism,” which included the 
demand for immediate Self-Government rn the basis of dominion status, with 
the ri((ht of the Indian Parliament to selLdetermination. 

An amendment was moved, recognising the right of India to national in- 
dependence. Mr. J. Southall (Birmingham) said that India had as much right 
to Independence as China or Egypt. 

In reply, Mr. Brockway said that the 1. L. P. recognised the right of India 
to independence and, if a democratically elected Parliament declared for indepen- 
dence, the I. L. P. would certainly support it. There was no doubt that the 
demand for independence was growing in India, but at the present time the 
All«Parties Conference had declared for dominion status, and the Indian National 
Congress was prepared to accept dominion status if it were granted this year. 
Under such circumstances, the most practical policy seemed to be to insist 
upon dominion status at once, but definitely to give the Indian Parliament the 
right to declare for independence if it so desires. 

Mr« James (Watford) urged that India was not ready for Self-Government. 

After the Birmingham City amendment had been defeated, the resolution 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


India and the Kellogg Pact. 

The Kellogg Multilateral Peace Treaty to outlaw war was the outgrowth 
of n suggestion made by Foreign Minister Briand that France and the United 
States enter into a convention to outlaw war. Senator Borah (Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee) conceived the idea of expanding the bila- 
teral anti-war pact into a multilateral peace treaty which would be offered to 
the leading Powers of the world for signature. Then Secretary Kellogg of 
the United States again amplified the proposal to include all the nations of 
the world— 4ind thus an antiwar treaty was drawn op to condemn war as a 
measure of national policy. 

In announcing Great Britain's acceptance of the treaty Foreign Secretary 
Chamberlain, reserved from its applicatkm certain areas which England consi- 
dered vital as a measure of national defence. It was further suggested by the 
British Foreign Secretary that the British Dominions, the Irish Free State and 
India, become original parties. 

Frtnally the treaty was signed by representatives of fifteen nations in Paris, 
and then laid fomwUy before the American Senate in December igafi, being 
reported foveur a bly am Dcccniber 18th, and finally ratified by the Senate 00 
Taanary s$th, 1919^. aier a stormy session, in which the Opposition succeeded 
la its dessand for as taerpretative report by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mrs. Sarofiai Naida*s Protest oa behalf of India. 

WhRs the pSaca treaty was uder consideration in the Senate a telegram 
feom Mis. Sasoiiai Naida was read into the Congress records as follows 
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Hon’ble John J. Blaine (Senator from Wiiconsin). 

Washington, D. C. 

The issue you hive raised in the course of the debate on the multilateral 
treaty with special reference to British reservations is of momentous importance 
to India. 

To accept such reservations ia their entirety is to endorse and assume 
responsibility for all arbitrary policies and actions which might conceivably work 
to the detriment of my people in their legi imate aspiration and endeavour to 
secure full national freedom. 

** As an unofficial but duly accredited sp >kesman of my country, I question 
the claim of Lord Cushendon to commit India to any treaty in which her own 
representatives were neither included nor consulted. 

“ Though India has always upheld the hi^jh gospel of peace towards the 
recognition of which principle this pact in its original intention constituted an 
admirable gesture, she cannot be held bound in all circumstances to honour anv 
vicarious pledges made in her behalt and without her consent which deprives 
her of a single national or international right, but she must reserve to herself 
complete independence of action in all its implications to establish and maintain 
her undeniable and inalienable birthright of polilical liberty.’* 

(Signed) SAROJINI NAIDU, 
Ex'President, Indian National Congess. 

In the course of his speech on the Kellogg Pact Senator Blaine said 

Ur, President, [ desire as in open executive st'BBioa to introdnoe a reBolution relative 
to the Maltilateiml Peace Treaty. 1 ask that the reBolotion may be read by the clerk 
and thereafter -be printed and lie on the desk and I shall bring it np at the appropriate 
time. 

1 also desire to state in relation to the resolution which I am offering in order to 
call it to the attention of the Senate, that paragraph 10 of the British note or the 
British reservation to the mnltilateral treaty iB another article X of the Covenant of the 
licagne of Nations, What Great Britain did not got under the Covenant she now 
proposes to asqoire by engrafting upon the mnltilateral trea*y paragraph 10 of the 
British note. 

If America adheres to the Peace Treaty, then we legalise Great Britain's dominions 
in all the world and we acknowledge that less than fifty million Buiijocts of Great Britain 
shall have the right to rale over four hondred rnillioa people withont thi-ir conBf*iir. and 
against their protest. This proposed formula for pcaoe stabilises tbr* spoils of war obtained 
by the greatest, empire of the world. It is a onreided declaration of British policy. By 
the Kellogg Treaty America agrees to a decree quieting the title in the name of the 
British Empire to one fourth of the World's inhabitable area. 

1 cannot consent to a treaty which obligates America to rec ignise an i respeot the 
claim of any nation against the right of indep>'ndonce of other nations. Therefore, Mr, 
President, I offer the resolotion anti at>k that it may be read. 

The Presiding Officer : Tne 8 >nator from Wisconsin ati in open executlv ^ session asks 
unanimous consent to submit a res dntion and that it be read. Without obp'Ction the 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk then read the resolution as folio <vb ; 

Whereas in the exchange of diplomatic notes b^tw<*en the Unitcii States an i Great 
Britain the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamb^rl .in) in a note to the 
American Anbassador (Houghton) of date Loudon May 19, 1928 in acepting the invitation 
of the Unite i States to join in the Multilateral Treaty, as a condition in adhering to 
the said treaty stated ; 

**Thn language of Article I, as to the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
National Policy, renders it desirable tliat I should remind your excellency that there 
are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for oar peaO'i and safety, llis Majwty's Ooverument have been at 
point! to make ir. clear in thu past that interference with thes** regions cannot bo enffored. 
Their protection againot attack is to the British Empire a measure of selLdefence. It 
most be clearly nnderetood that Hie Ma]>?i»y's Government in Great Britain accept the 
new treaty upon the distinct understanding that it docs not prejudice their freedom 
Of itotion in thii nipeot......** And which condition pod declaration is repeated iq 
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tba aofee of dote Lmloa Jalj IS, 19S8 ffon the Britlih Seoietorj of State lor Fhroiga 
iJEalrt to the Amerioao Qofemment. 

Wberetf seU paragraph 10 of the British note la a onllateial cootlition npoa the 
MBie tab] 'Ct matter and effeeting in part tiie tame parpoee as doei Art. X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nantoni. 

Beaolved that the Senate of the United States deolaret that in advising and oonsent- 
Ing to the mnltilateral treaty. It does to with the nnderstanding that said paragraph 10 
of the British note shall not imply any admission of any reserve made in oonneetion 
therewith 

The Secretary of State is reqnestod to forward a copy of this resolntion to the 
representatives of the other powers. 

In the course of open debate Mr. Blaine asked 

Let ns assnme a sit nation that might well ooonr. India having over 300^000,000 
iob]cets, under tbe jarisdletion and sovereignty of the British CHivernment, might assert 
her independenofl and the American Government might find itaelf in a eil nation whereby 
it would be to its advantsge and that of oiviJiiation to take a certain eonree in oonneetion 
with that assertion of independence by the people of India which woo'd in effect border 
npon an act of war. Arc we not by this treaty recognising that we have no right to do 
that : that we most first snbmit the case to some tribnnal, some organisation for a 
pacific settlement : and are we not bintiing onreelvee against any act in reference to 
the possible independence of the nations that are now under the British dominion f 

Mr. Boioh : Mr. Preeident, If the Indian Government ehonld nndertake to establish 
its iodependtnee, nndonbtedly the British Government nnder this treaty wonld have a 
right to pnrsns snob eoorse as wonld retain the Indian Government nnder British 
dominion : and the United States would have no right whatever to interfere in the 
matter. She has not now any right to do so. 


lo the oourae of the same dabtte Mr. Blame aaked 
Aiinmiiig that paragraph lO of the British note had been the declared British policy 
prior to onr American Bevolutlon, could Lafayette liave come to Amerioa nnder the eireoms- 
that he did without hiving Involved France in war with tbe British Government f 
Mr. Borah : Lafayette got to America by stealing awM from tbe espionage of bis 
king. Lafayette did not come here by the authority of the Freneb Government or by 
antbority of anybody that would be bound by a treaty. Lafayette stole away end oamc 
here in the first instunoe really as a fugitive from bis Government, beoanse bis Govern- 
ment was not willing for him to oome. So that tbe illoetration Sc not, in my Judgment, 
applioable beeuuse he wa r not representing any Government which would have been 
boond by a treaty. 

Mr. Blaine: 1 assoeiated Franklin with the acts of Lafayette. Frauklin did not 
eloal his way into France, and when be reached France he was not there regarded as a 
orimlnal nor a logitive and Fraooe did oortain acts— not only rbe French oitiuene^ but, 
u weH, tbe Freneb Government— «ote that to fay wonld be regarded as hostils tots ; aets 
that In my opinion would have involved France in war if paragraph 10 of the British 
nolo bad tfaea been tbe declared policy of the BrItleb Government. 

Mr. Borah : la my opinion the traa^ wonld not have any episode to the Franklin 
cpisodcat all and very lUUito the Indian epicode: beoanse if India ehonld undertake 
to eetablish her Independenoe and ehonld proceed to the point where she wis sending 
tepicectttatives to other Onvemssents and leeklng to establieh diplomntie relntione with 
Ibe oiker Governments, tbe ffoveenawat of tbe United States under this treaty wonld 
have Ibe right to eseroim its dieoielion as to whether tbe time bad arrived under inter- 
national law when H oooM iostly noognws that Government and reoeive its ambamador 
and this treaty wonld not have the fllghtret offset on it. 

FoBowiag tbe rntHtention ol thq Maty a number of Senators and others 
gave ttatements to tbe press coMeasning Uie treaty, and among them was a 
statement from Mr Sailendra K. Ghoit, Aomrican representative of the Indian 
Nntioanl Oumress which was quoted hi the ** New York Timei ** on Jannunry 
lyth. Map aalaiowe 

hflm Kellogg Pact ia tttierly vepofuaat to the cause of world freedom- 
Oeteaeihly it ia dodmd aMcely lu the commendable desire to abolish wars 
actoallf, the intefpfutatbws mnlo by the British Government have transformed 
tit Kellogg ftict into cm i u Mrems u t of war with which to hold many milions of 
pooide in dependeMt Stniii 4m wempleie subJectioB. The people of India srill 
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Pretideney Towns InsoUenoj Act Amendment Bill. 

The eenion of the Coancil of Srete opened et New D tlhi on the 12TH FEBRUARY 
1929. The only legieletivo busineM transeoted on this day was the iatrudaction by Sir B. L. 
Hitter of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amenil uent Bill, whereby the offioial 
assignee was sought to be given a period of one year instead of six months to declare and 
distribute the first dividend after adjadication, nuless he satisfied the Oourt that there was 
sufficient reason for postponing the declaration to a later date. The Law Hember ex- 
plained that the time given under the pretient law was much too shsrt and in practice had 
proved unworkable. No doubt the court conld prolong the period, but that was a 
formality and the sooner the formality was done away with the better. 

Neglect of Waterways. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY the Coancil discussed two non-official resolntiims. 

Dr, Rama Ran moved the appointment of a committee of both Houses of the Central 
Legislature to examine the possibility and desirability at developing waterways in India 
as a means of transport of agrioultnre and other produce. The mover recalliNl that on 
September 14 1927, when be had moved a similar resolution on the sabi>*ct, Mr. McWatiers, 
on behalf of the Qoverument, bad told them that the Agricultnial CummiKsion might, 
perhaps, take them nearer to the milleniom. The Commission, said Dr. Rama Ran, 
had come and gone. Their report was out and nothing was mentioned therein about ths 
development of waterways in India as a means of transport of agricultural pro.lDC‘ beyond 
the laconic statement that waterways were valuable and extensively used as a means of 
communication in north-western India and Burma. Tne report ooutainod no hiut as to 
the possibilities of their development. Toe terms of reference, perhaps, precluded the 
Commission from making any enquiries on the subject. Dr. Rama Rau admitted that the 
question of waterways was a provincial subject, but rosds were also m local question and 
the Central Government did step in and appoint the Road Committee to find ways and 
means to sapplement provincial finance and did everything to co-ordinate their activities. 
The Acworih Committee had also pointedly drawn attenrion to the necessity for the 
crestion of an office in the Government of India, nam-ly, the Member for Transport which 
did not consist merely of railways. Waterwsys bad been neglected in the past. The railways 
bad proved to be too costly, and be contended that even in these days with the deve- 
lopment of motor tranaport and railways there was still a great field in India for the 
preservation and development of waterways. 

The reaolntion was lost by 20 votes against 17. 

Steamer Setvioes in Conjanction with Railways. 

The disooasion on the second resolution did not last long and the speeches by the 
mover and the opposer were brief and curt. Mr. Kumar Saukar Ray Choudhury urgeii tbe 
establishment of stewmer services in ooujuDCtion with the State railway systems wherever 
feasible. Tbe resolntion on being pat to tbe vote was negatived witbont a division. 

Repeal of Arms Act. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. Knmar Banker Roy Chondbury moved that ** the 
Indian Arms Aet be repealed or bronght into line with the law in foroti in Euglan'l.” 

Tne speaMbr declared that no other nation in the world hal impo-ed each a disadvan- 
tage over a eonqnered nation as the present Indian Arms Act. whioh wss intraiuoed in 
the oountry at tbe time of the.lintiny with tbe obj -ct of preserving law and order. Tbe 
Aet had emasonlated tbe whole nation. Where, on the one band, peaoefnl oil is ms bad 
l^n refnsed pe minsion to provide themselves with arms for tbe purpose of self-protection 
the Giivernmant had been nnable, on the other, to prevent deadly weapons from being 
paaa^ in*a the ban.^ of daooits. 

Mr, Boy Ohoodhnry eontea ted that Indians, with their past civliisation, ware osrUinly 
not BBoro prone to violenee than Bngiishmen. No reason exist*-d why Indisna sbonld be 
refused arme, nnless ft was that the Government wae for dgn ami ooul i not traet tbe people. 

Mr. O, s, Khapaidb moved an amendmoot, the rfloot of whieh was that the Arw 
Aw should not bo repealed bat broanht into line with the law in force in England. He 
*«®Mlod m similar motion by him in the old Imperial Goaueil, when tbe general opinion 
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M w ed to b« in Idfoar ol reloxlog the proMiit qritem »od not entirelj Topealli^ the Act. 
Burolj ho Midf the low thonld meke it difllettit for bed ohereoten to p oi e eii enm r 
At it wee, dtahooetl meo, by their own meent, Menred poMenion of weepont, while 
deierYing oitisene got lieeneee to poeeeee erme after a long tlse^ if at aji. 

The amendment of Mr. Ebaparde for bringing the Indian law into lino with the 
Bnglieh law was loot by ten Totee againet twenty-fiee. 

The motion for repeal of the Armi Aot wae loot withont a dfflilon. 

Belief for Third Class PasMngets. 

Ssth Goeindas moeed that from an early date, ordinary and eight-monthly retnrn 
tioketi at redooed rates be imned to third class passengers on all State Bailways. He 
stressed the fact that India was a poor country. There were millions of people in the 
conntry who generally traeelled by third class in trains. Generally these people undertook 
railway joorneys owing to sheer necessity. 

Beth Goelndas furnished figures to prove that the income of third class railway traffic 
was eight times the income from all higher class traffic in India. The facilities given to the 
third clam passengers were, in bis opinion, far from satisfactory A first class passenger 
got fourteen times the accommodation a third class passenger got and yet be paid only 
sis times more than the third class passenger. In addition, the former was given sleeping 
accommodation which Bailways in no other country afforded withont an extra charge. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. Be said 
that the eight-monthly tickets would be used again and again within the period and 
Bailways wonld be cheated to a great extent. This abase existed even in the first and 
second olasses, but was not very common. Then there was the question of finance. 
The aetnal lom estimated in ease 60 per cent, of the third class passengers availed them- 
selves of this concemion, amounted to 260 lakhs of rupees. It wonld not be made gooi 
by a corresponding increase due to the concemion. Sir Geoffrey declared that the best 
form of concemion to third class passengers was a general redaction' in railway fares. 

Beth Govindas, satisfied with the asanranoe, withdrew the resolntion. 

Betting at Baces. 

Br. U. Bama Ban moved that betting at horse races within the jurisdiction of Looal- 
Administrations under the direct control of the Government of India be prohibited. He 
pointed ont that though this resolution was restricted in its application only to L'>cal 
Administrators under the direct control of the Government of India, it bad a wide 
slgnifioanoe in that it dealt with the whole subject of betting and gambling at horse 
races throughout the country. Betting at races had become a growing evil sapping the 
morals of the people and noderminlng the wealth of the country. 

Apart from making the entire Indian Nation physically and mentally weak and 
effete, it was a Western vice only very recently imported to India and bad already 
canoed nntifid sufferings in many happy homes. ’It led to many snioidm, mnrders and 
orimee. It was high time, therefore, that Government intervened and put a atop to this 
vice. In England It had been estimated that people’s wealth was drained annually to 
the extent of three million pounds on all forms of betting, ont of which more than one 
half went into the pockets of book-makers for which they made no naefnl return of any 
sort. In England a large percentage of the money that passed tbrongh the betting 
ring remained in the conntry. but in India it was otherwise. Betting at racm was, 
therefore, to his mind another variety of foreign exploitation to wbinh India bad long 
been a victim. 

The ncolnthm was lost withont a division. 

Bailway Budget Presented. 

On the 19TH FEBBUABY Bir Ansten Hadow, Chief Commissioner of Bailwsji 
preee n ted the Bailway Bndget for the year 1929-80. Beirfdm the ilnaneial aspect, hii 
epreeh dealt ssoru fnlly with teehnieal ssatters. He said that the railway systems maii^7 
respensiUe for fanproved oamings in the oorrent year were the M. and B. H.. the B. B. 
and 0. 1. and the G. 1 P. BaiJwaya They proposed to get dating 1929-80, 146 brosd 
gauge und 184 metro guuge now engines of which 887 will bo of the new stunduid typsA 
shsNby Indieutfnt the vulne of ttundurdiwtion. 
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open for obtofnitt* batter reanlta reeaWedlMdeheafi. woou keep tu ajaa 

Pictidanoj Towns IntolTenoy Aet (Ainen<lnant) BUI. 

More the Coooeil erljoarncd, it peBMd on the motion of Sir B L Hitter Iaw 
H emberp the Pretidenoj Towni Iniolreoojr Aot Amendment Bill. * * 


DiFonesion of Railwaj Bndgeta 

j FBBRUART the Council held the general diioanion on the Bail wev 

Bndget and onij 2S memhert were present. u««u..iou on loe nsuway 

Opening the diMotsion, Seth Ooviudas declared that the bndget was not at all a 
■atfifactory one. Congratulations had been offered in the « other plMe •• for the so-called 

but if they carefolly examined the question fmm 
thf* financial point of view, they would find that the profit on oapital had decreased 
^ ^*^ ^**** ^^*bongh the total mleage of railway! bad eon- 

profit this, ear W..6MM 


by the Oorernoient that the decrease wai due to the reduction in 
third Claes faret effected daring the ourent year. Seth Goeindas questioned the truth of 
thislstatement and held that the reductions had been amply compensated for by increased 
traffic. Beferring to the appointment of a new member to the Railway Board, the speaker 
held that Government were trying to kill two birds with one stone. They wanted to 
provide Mme one with an appointment and incidentally in order to disarm opposition 
in the legislature they had come out. with the plea that the new member would look 
after the interests of the eight lakhs of labourers employed by the railway. 


Sir Haneckjee Dadabhot congratulated the Railway Member and the Railway 
Board o« be successful working of the railways, which had brought them a net profit 
of Bs, Il,o0,00j000. Was there, he asked, any undertaking in any part of the world 
which could parallel the Indian Railway administration ? 

At the same time be questioned the wisdom of adding to the reserves, which now 
stood at 22 and half crores and feared that any further additions meant delay In a 
snbstantial reduction of rates and fares, which was so necessary In the imprests of 
the people. 


Sir Haneckjee appreciated the proposed reduction in coal freights, a belated reform 
which would be welcomed by oommeroe and industry. He pleaded for a reduction of third 
elasi fares and in this couneotlon urged Government to fix by statute the limit to which 
tha railway administration conld raise rates and fares, as bad been soooessfully done in 
Britain. Regarding the appointment of a fifth member to the Railway Board, Sir Haneckjee 
Dadabboy implicitly accepted the statement of Sir George Rainy, who bad nrged it as 
necessary for the efficient working of the Railway Board, partlonlarly for dealing with 
qnestione of labour. He thought it was foolish on the part of any member to object to 
this appointment on the score of an expenditure of Bs. 76,000 a year. He oonld not 
understand bow for a paltry sum of Bs. 76,000 the legislature should object to an appoint- 
ment decided npon by the Railway Board and the Government after doe deliberation 
for handing labour qneatioos. 


Hr. Kumar Shanker Rat Choudhuit denied the need of appointing another member 
to the Railway Board, held that the coal purebase policy of the Government waa withont 
mny principle, and doubted the wisdom and jostioe of the railways competing with 
private enterprise, ohirfly Indian, by opening their own oollieries. 

Lain Rahsaxahpas congratulated the Railway antborities on the eatisfaetory badgat 
they had presented. For the sake of effioieney be thought they ought not to grudge 
the nppotntmont of an additional member to the Railway Board. 

Bilorring to the loss of Ba 1,80,00,000 strateglo lines, the speaker sngg^ that 
this Item iboaki be charged to the military bedget so that tbs eoantry sslght ka<m 
bow maOb aoio the Army Department was aotnally spending than was shown to the 
fsasial bndgot. Tha railway rs s erv o of over 20 oroics was a reaeonable flgan ^ 
tbara U oboahl atop. At lor thia year’s profit of 10,71 lakhs he oompUtoad that MfiMsal 
fBBdehadMt been spsnt on the provision of faoiJItles for the travslllog pablfo and 
qwtsn and pnspaets for tha snboidiiiato and BWBial Slat, 
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B'V Qporge Baivt, replying on tho dpbntr, thnnkM tb«t Tariooi ifKakort for the kfnd 
word* they had vpc>k(*D aboot blmiplf and the Railway Board. Bren if according to 
Beth OoTind Daa the Porplos had worked ont at 5 86 per oent, be mainfeined it waa 
a matter for congratulation. It wai not right to aasesa inoome on the baaia of the aeerage 
tetnrn per mile beeaoae nomorona new Hoea had been bailt which would take time to 
deeeiop tralBo and yield high retnrna. The apeaker thanked the Council aa a whole for 
Ita fupport to the Government propoi>al to appoint a fifth member and aaanred Mr. Kumar 
Bbankar Roy that there waa no aineoure poat in the Railway Board. 

Rtgarding the nlea for a large reduction in thfrd-Q’asa farea Sir George Rainy 
pointed ont that tbia would be eonaidered bnt waa no yet poaeibie when they had alao 
to oonaider aoch other probiema a* Improving the atandard of life of the railway employeea 
and the amenitiea of tbird-claaa travelling. The queation of reaervea would be oonaid«‘red 
by the committee inquiring into the w Tking of the convention. Sir Gtmrge aaamed Lala 
Biamaarandaa that facilitiea for Seva Samitia already exi>tted on the State managed railwaya 
and promiaed to inquire if they could be extended to the company managed railw*'** 

The Connoll then adjoorned till the 26tb 

Formation of a Karnatak Proyinee. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY Dr. U. Rama Ran moved hia reaolntion nrg«ng the appoint- 
ment of a committee eonaiat jng of two membera elected by the elected mi*mbera of the 
Central L«*gialature, two elected by the elected memb«»ra of the Bombay L^gialative 
Conncil and two aimilar repreaentativ*s of the Madraa Legialative Conneil with a non- 
oflloial chairman and a finance expert aa the aerretary to inquire into and devise ways 
and meant for the formation of a separate Karnataka province and submit its report 
before December 81. 1929. 

Dr. Rama Ran recalled the fact that a aimilar evolution waa moved in the Conncil 
and that Government had opposed in on the ground that the resolntion had no popular 
inpport and the matter waa not diacuaaed in the local Conneila. 

As for popular support Dr. Rama Ran stated that the committee of the All-Parties 
Conference recommended the formation of a separate Karnataka province and quoted 
the proceedings of a number of Karnataka conferencea which had stressed this demand. 

Further, Coorg, though a separate administration, was willing to be yoked to 
Karnataka. Be pointed ont that Karnataka was an undeveloped province and charged 
the Government with having neglected their langnage, culture, art and literature. He 
said that Karnataka had immense potentialities for economic development. He strongly 
rtoommended the formation of the districts of Belganm, Dharwar, Bljapnr, Karwar, 
Mangalore, Bellary, Conrg and NUglris and the five ont lying taluks of Kollegal, Hoanr, 
Krishnagiri, Madakasira and Bholapur into a separate province. 

The motion was rejeoted without a division. 

Prohibition of Vegetable Gbee. 

On the S7TH FEBRUARY the ronncil of State disonased Lala Bamsaran Das’a 
resolntion urging that the import into India of solidified vegetable oil, Vanaspati and 
Other similar products be entirely prohibited, unless they are given sooh a permanent 
and harmless oolooring as may readily distinguish them from and render them unfit 
for a ready mixing withoot detection with natural and pure ghee. Lala Ramsaran 
Daa also recommended that a prohibitive excise duty be levied on lolidifled vegetable 
oil, Vanaspati and other similar cheap products mannfaotnred in India, nnlcM they 
are also permanently oolonred. 

The mover declared that the *)rodooer8 of these articles were foreing on the people 
a most nndecirable food. Vanaspati was an odourless and taatelesa artiele and oonld 
not be detected if adnlterated with pure ghee for sale. He gave inttanoes of the 
lEasbmir Btate wbieb had entirely prohibited into its territory the entry of these aitiolec, 
and other States like Kapnrtbala and Gwalior which had taken protective measnree. 
He nrged upon the Government to take the only step possible for retaining the strength 
•ad vitality of the Indian people whose prioeipal diet was ghee. 

The rmatlon was adopted withoot division, 

Railway Central Advisory Conneil. 

Dr. Rama Ran moved that the Central Advisory Conneil tor Bailways bt rsesn s t i tm 
tad 80 as to give eosspiete effret tatbe reoommendatione 'rede by the Aaworth Oommittae 
tor a strong popular eentral railway advisory oommittee and at the aasse time to enable 
that conneil to .co-ardinate Ita activities with those of tho varioas loeal advlsaij 
aommfttece and to gnide their policy geaeially. 

Bir Geofftof Corbett explainad that the preseat aoastitatioB at tha Ailvisory OaaaaO 
waa dalmiBod by the aonvaatioB of tha mpamtloa of aadtl and aaaaaata aehmai. 



4 MAIL '39] non-official RESOLUTIONS , 4 ^ 

The WtiCT, tbwefoK, mted with the prewnt m\tUor, eommittra kad afi» It ^ 
nprcfied tt. oplnioa lh« qoriti«n eoald be raimi in the Couaell What 
Corbett did not onderatanri was why the mover rboold try to elliilMie the Swu™ 
*oo*W *“ ““ «»“'»«“*« which the adoption of tto 

The reiolQtion wm withdrawn and the Cooneil adporned. 


General Badget for 1939-80. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY the GFn(>ra] Budget war preMnted by the Hon Mr 
Bnrrion in a comprehenriee •tatement cl«*ar|y explaining ita raiient featnree aieina 
hie impreMion of it, the Finance 8**eretary eaid that th-re were no wmational 
ingrediente in it. They were in a sense still marking time. But, with this reservation 
if the budget was aooepted, it wonld, without inerearing taxation, enable them to 
devote coneiderable some of money to expenditure on meaeurrs relating to a fairly wide 
range of vital departments of the national iff* of the country. If one looked baek 
over the past rix years one eoald not fail to he struck by the great inherent strength exhi- 
bited in India’s financial history of that porio.!. ‘ |f for the m ment we appear to stand 
still, it is in the mam beeau*e we feel reaeonahlv confident, beeanae we wish to lay sound 
plans and await the favonrable mom‘*nt for u iadioinus and certain advanoe.* 

Concluding, Mr. Burdon, amidst applause paid a tribute to th» care and snliei fade 
for the Indian intere«ta which Sir George Schuster had brought to bear upon the prepara- 
tion of his first badget, and felt snre that he might count upon the wholehearted asaistanoe 
of the House in parsning the aims which he bad set before them. 


pice Post Card. 


On the 4TH MARCH Mr, Ramapravad Mukerji, moved a resolution In the Council 
of State urging reversion to the quarter-anna p>»Btnard. He said that post offioes were 
started to render public service anfi not merely to make money. 

The increased rates had resulted in smaller income as was evident from the figures 
of ssle of postcards for the last five years. Before the rates were enhanced sales of post, 
cards ioereased every year, but ever since the half-anns postcard was introdnoed not only 
bad the normal increase been cheeked but the sale of postcards had decreased. 

Mr. MeWatters, on behalf of Government, stated that the financial position of the 
Central Government was not quite hanny and a deficit budget was to be made good by 
drawing on the Reserve Fnnd. Was this the time to attempt to reduce the rate of post- 
cards which would mean a drop of one orore in revenue f Any reduction in the rate of 
postcards without, an alteration in the rate of letters wonld tend to make people resort 
to postcards only and. that wonld mean large reduction in revenno. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 


Inoome-Tax Assessment. 

A resolution was moved by La la Bamsarsn Dss that asssssment of inenme-tax on 
leased property be made on the actual income received and not on the supposed annual 
letting value and that in case income is realised by recourse to law the actual legal eipensei 
incurred be allowed a« extra deduction when assessing the tax. 

Mr. Bunion, opposing the resolution, announced that be wonld circulate the first 
pirt of the resolution to Income-tax Commissioners. If they oonl«l satisfy themselves and 
Government that genuine cases of hardships could be preen'd without serious difficulties 
snd without increasing the work of the income-tax department, and also without giving 
Any oecasion to further complaints from the public, then Government would onnsider 
the possibility of giving effect to it. As regards the second part of the resolution sebject 
to a further detailed examination, the Finance Department wonld issue instructions that 
legal expenses b^ placed on the same footing a« collection eharg*s. 

The reeolntion wai by leave withdrawn and tbe Council adjourned till the 6th. 


Diseucsion of Budget, 

On tbe 6TH MARCH the Council of State discussed tbe Budget for 1938-99, 

Bir Maneckjee DlDlBROT regarded the budget as a tight fit budget prepared by 
A aegaelous financier. He quoted Sir B Blackett’s speeches of the last two years to 
•bow that tbe financial positior wae intrinsleally snnnd, forecasting presperoos yearn 
JiAi ssked Sir George Bebnster what storm had ooeorred during tbe last twelve imtbe 
to create mfsapprebensitme at to tBe fntnre and threaten Inoreaeed taxatl<*n. m 
^bo bed during the left few years ennuorted OovemsBent In taxing ecanwyto 
tbes^t^gtof fiftj.emreu. Sir ManeckSee Dadabbcy warned Sir George fleheeler a»i^ 
tnereaae in taxation and urged him to reesember >hat tbe eomssetcial oommanttj wss 
psHenll 7 nMirtog radar iha bvidra «l Iba rapertax imposed as a war*msat«ia. 



tso THE COUNCIL OF STATE pncw DELHI 

EpeftkiBg Bol AS ft Mftnftging Governor of the lapertol Bftnk hot ftt ftn iiidaft*;rUI{8t 
ftftdft Iftrge enplojer of Iftboor, he ohoroeterieed the poltpj of foreing the Imperial 
Book to rftlie the rote to eight per cent ee dieftitnme. When Government, by demand, 
log eight per oent. for money borrowed, forced the bonk to raiee ite own rate of intereet, 
the ezpreeeloo "bank rate** wae a mfenomer. It would be better deeoribed as a 
Oovemmeat rate. T»ie Government of India, being ieolated from the eommereial oentrei 
of Calentto and Bombay, did not know thoee monetary markete of which the Managing 
Gov^more of the Bank were aware and at eooh they were better Judgea of the trne 
ponftion than Government, 

The argument of eapanaion of eorreney againat Had boo** eecnrity ai well aa againtt 
the import of gold a plea for potting op the bank rate wae etraining the langoage of 
aection 20 of the Paper Cnrrenoy Act, the object of which wae to enpply fiduciary 
eapanaion againat trade and commercial bille only and not to maintain exchange or 
eopport balancee with the Secretary of State. Already daring the laet few days tl a e 
had been a decrease in trade demand to the extent of two croree and twenty lakhs and 
all boeinees was at a standstill. 

He made several soggestions for improving the lot of agrionltoristB. Government 
should study the system adopted in Sooth Africa and Australia and devise means for 
the coHirdinatlon of the activities of eommereial banks with agricultural banka. They 
should also start land mortgage banks to enable the cultivators to obtain long term 
loans. Mortgage banks could be financed by Government and by commercial banks. 
The burden of income tax should be removed from co-operative banks as none of them 
were run for profit. 

Government should also seriously consider the advisability of prohibiting the 
export of manorial articles like oilseeds, should encourage cottage industries on a co- 
operative basis and should provide expert advice to enable the cultivator to utilise his 
spare time. There should be active and combined co-operation of Governmeot and 
the public for the improvement of the lot of agricnltnriats, otherwise the coantry 
will continue to be the land of wastes. 

Lala RAiiASAXiN Dab mainly criticised the military policy of the Government of 
India. On paper the military budget stood at 65 crores because it did not include items 
like wafoh and ward on the Frontier and strategic railways which would bring np the 
figure to 62 and half crores. He urged more elleeiive Indianiration of the Army and 
the abolition of the division into martial and non-martial fof the propose of reeruitmeot. 

Government should not resort to the system of taking short term loans which 
were mining indigenous bankiog in the country and the rate of foreign telegrams 
should be restored to the former level. 

The Comm AVDE i-nr-CHIBF acknowledged the appreciative reference made by several 
members regarding the military expenditure and stated that every endeavour was beioc 
made to reduce that expenditure wherever possible. The present figure stood at 55 
crores. This included the expenditure for the Royal Air Force and the Boyal Indlac 
Marine. This aspect he had to emphasise because it was generally forgotten. 

He also remarked that every one in the Army regarded himself as a eitisen of the 
Empire and it was their earnest endeavour to keep the expenditure at as low a level 
aa possible. Thoy were anxiooa to retain the Army in just that state of effici^mcj 
which was required for the safety and well-being of the country internally and exterusllyi 
BO that every peaceful and law-abiding citicen might go about with his lawful avocation 
in peace and comfort. It would be easy fnr him to obtain cheap popularity by recom- 
laending a large reduction in egpendituto on the military and air defences but his 
responsibility as the chief military adviser of Government was heavy. 

As Bir M. Dadabhoy had put it they bad stabilised the military budget at 60 erorcs 
and, nnder the new arrangement with the Finance Department, any eavines ins» 
weald, rabjeet to this limit of 60 crores, be earriod over for the next year and not 
lapse* This would enable the Army Departnsent to proceed with their programinot 
for improvement In eeveral reepeets. For thie be thanked Bir George. Bchnstcr. 

He bfmeelf bad appealed to eeveral Army eOeero to aave money to utilise 
beytag a belter type of borssi^ sMbbkw-gane, ete., end tbte was having thedesirm 
eiiet. When this proeese was farther cEseied It woold be foond that the Army 
really a paying gamt. Hot one pit mere waa being edked for than wae absolntsii 
•emtial. Betsrriag to tha apneale made to him to bring the military nxpanditnre down 
iOemm ba mM that the inebeape OoaMsIttee went Into llm qneitlon In 
eiamlnrd all parte el the bndget and same to the definlta eoneisnlon that 
ntBl year It e h a nld elnnd at 6f and ihina4enftli eratML It isaa n deialte and nMoem 
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! the Committee proeldei 
■— m iiHii.M;r wb laot there had hMn no dron tn 

Beoently the military Mget wae saddled with the Lee Corale* 

Bioii*e eoneeesione aai with fnoreaaed ehargee for iaprofemenu intheeareioM taKkiM 
the addition of two eqaadrone to the Bopal Air roroe, Oeepite theee famon 
military bodget now atood at 60 eroree. That wae two eroiee iem than the Inehmiia 
Oornmittee*# definite and reaaoned reoommendation. ^ 


Sir William Birdwood gave a reanme of the e?aenations effected from Kabel bv 
the Boyal ilir Faroe daring the period of Ddoamber 19 to Febraarj 16 laet and emobeeM 
that an Important afpeot of thia biatorio aohieTement, culmiaating ae it did* in the 
withdrawal of the Brilieh Legation, wm the praotioel demonatratioa to the world of 
their policy of eornpaloae non-inter?ention in Afghaaietan which aoeemmeot bad 
aet ateadfaatly before them from the oateet aati had ooaeietently maiatamed. 

Thia operation of the Boyal Air Force was a Uek of peace inTol ring rlaki willingly 
nndertaken for purely hnmanitarian parpoeet and carried oat with the oonseat agd 
co-operation of the Afghan anthoritiea fit a time when they were ioTOlfed in a diffloolt 
and dangerona aituation. 

Oar pilota went up to Kabal without a single weapon of any sort, not CTen pistols. 

After explaining the three pha^s of the eTacaation, the Commander-in-Ohief pointed 
oat that not only wae a total of 686 soals eraoaated by the Royal Air Force bat they 
evacaated also their own pilota who had been unfortanately compelled to land. The 
British, French and Italian Logationa were safely broaght away and the nambers 
inoladed 842 Indians, 67 Germans, 19 Turks, 26 Persians, 23 French, 26 British and 
19 Italians The nations concerned had tendered their grateful thanks for the care and help 
giren to their Legations. Had it not been for the personality, insight, tact and diplomacy 
of Sir Francis Humphreys, these eFaouations would hardly have taken place. 


The Commander-in-Chief specially mentioned, amidst applause, the name of Sir 
Geoffrey Salmond, Air Vice-Marshal. He also paid a tribute to Group Captain Mills, 
Squadron-Leader Mnswell and several others. 

The grand total joarneys carried oat by the Air Force on this great errand of 
mercy was 107 and they flew in all 33,930 miles, making a grand tolal of 67,430 miles, 
inoiading the mileage flown by the Victoriae on their retnrn journey from Iraq to 
Biaalpnr. 

Mr. Loknnth finKHBRJi eaid that the Budget was devoid of any featnre. It was 
stated that India's credit stood very high in tbs markets of the world, hot she bad to aohieve 
that high credit by maintaining a high level of tasstion and by inflation of currency. 
Military expendiinrc wae responaibie for 56 orores, which figure shoald be cut dowa 
by another two orores us suggested by the Inobcape Committee. The speaker nrged for a 
more rapid Indianieation of the Army and the superior services. 


Sir George Godfrey expressed tbe view that expenditare on railways should be 
ndjasted to the revenue derived. The South Panjsb Bail way, if bought and run by the 
Bute, would yield better financial reanlts. Beferring to the bank rate at eight per cent, be 
endoracd the remarke of Sir Maoeokji Dadabboy a^ added that Sir George Sohueter was 
nnneoessarUy cuntions in forcing upon the Imperial Sink tbe present rate. 

As regaida military expenditare he congratulated both tbe Oommaoder-in-Obfef end 
the Finance Member on the urrangemfnt to work out the meobanisation programme. Ha 
paid a trlbnte to tbe Boyal Air Force on Its splendid suoeem in carrying out tbe evraa- 
tlon of a large nnmber of men and women from &bnl, and ^ald here was a ressarkal^ 
oaee of a bronbh of the Army being need on a mimlon of merey. Fifteen years ago sjm 
on oet of reeoae would have meant deapateb of troops and M of life and money. But 
oondltioui hod obanged no mnoh that tbe gallant oflIoaiR of tbe Air Force IM beta alta 
to carry cut theevuouation abeolutely unarssed and without loeing even ouo liia Safely 
tbie wae a eltong argument for the meohanitatioo of the Army on modern linm. 

Bit Bawi BUiioly critSoM the boffowing polioy of the OofetnaM d 

ludbk He euU thut the uou-reeurring expenditare fleetaeted from year to 
upeet tbe budget, uad be therefore eeg ge eted tbutM inquiry si^ ^ 

Rou-reourrlui npcudlturc be fixed bqrcud which Goverument woeld not eeuctiou expMI 
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•I iaierart bvt to toUng away that aaob aioiiey (roai Ihe aoney oarkst they had haroad 
the Boraal espaneioa of trade and eoaaerea ol the ooaatry. 

How aaeh okmo the trade and eoaeierce and imlaitry of lodia would have been 
developed, ho Mhcd, if that money had remained in the market f He did not deny the 
beacftte of railway! espaaiion, which waa mostly respoaeibie for the large borrowingc by 
the Government bnt ail way t alone ooald not d-;ve!op the eonntry. 

He held the development of ailwayi^ roads, waterways, cmmeroe, trade, indutria 
and agrienltambonld proceed band in hand and the Finance Hember shonld paase before 
anetioning fresh rzpenditare or fresh borrowings. The system adopted in the present 
year by the Finance llember of financing proi**eis oat of snrpla waa a very wise one and 
shonld be oontlnned. Two yara waa too short a period to jedge the eFeets of the new 
fatio. They shonld now pause and watch the eff'HSts of the I8d. ratio for ame years and mo 
I f It enteiled any bardshipe on India. He personally did not believe the new ratio bad 
done any harm to che oonntry. 

Sir J. P. Tbompbok (Chip Commisaioner of Delhi), expressed thanks to the Govern- 
ment of india for the grant made to Delhi and appreciated the new ehange of policy. So 
far the Government of Indie baii lavishly spending money on New Delhi only ; now 
they also tbongbt of ihe needs of Old Delhi. 

By the oonstrnetion of a new joint hospital, by improving the drainage and by 
elenning the slams they woold be able to elevate the standard of life in Olii Diflbi and 
elso Btrength*^n the sanitary defences of New Delhi. He hoped the Finance liember wonld 
be able to guild his budget a little more next year and Dilhi would be further benefited. 
The whole object was to make New Delhi a model city for lodia and make Old Delhi a 
.mother worthy of her daughter. 

Sir Dinaha Wacba said that It was lndia*s good fortnne that she had got two able 
financiers soocessively as Finance Ministers. Sir Basil's record was an epnoh-making one 
nnd Sir George Sohnster had bf’gnn his career well. He hoped the new Fiaanoe Member 
wonld profit by the Mveral nMful suggestions made daring the disenssion. 

Bveo Mr. Bamdas Pantnln was very reasonable to-day and had made valuable remarks 
regarding agrionltoral finance. This was indeed very iroportanr, for India’s prosperity 
would tend to inorense if agrionltnral banks were stsrted In each province with goaranteed 
Interests^ In any case if they wanted farther improvements they mast be prepared to spend. 

It was foolish to talk of clearing out the Britishers. India mast be grateful for 
British role. 

Sir Gbobqb Sghustrb thanked the Hoose for its courtesy and enoonragement, parti- 
enlarly Sir Diosha Waoha for expressing his sentiments in foroefnl language. Toey ooald 
not have beneficial measnree withont paying for tb^^m. Sir Maoeckji Daiiabhoy bad 
drawn the speaker's attention to Sir Basil Blackett's expressions of hope of improved 
finanoea. He waa snra if Sir Basil bad hem to-day in his place be wonld have taken 
exnotly the mme line ns himself. Ht? agreed with Sir Dinsba Waoha that Sir Basil really 
left the eonntry in a far stronger finaooial ooniition than be bad found it. 

Sir Baail was able to do this on account of five years of good monsoons and he was 
enrried forward on one of those waves of progress. Bat be left just at a tim when the 
wave was spending its force and now there was a slight reaction setting in. 

proceeding. Sir George Sohnster reviewed the salient p data of the debate He to- 
ferred to his speech yesterday in the Assembly as a reply to the criticisms against the 
Budget mads here to-day H*' empbMfsed that eliminating the major nrtifioial factors 
there was a steady decline in deficits. Begarding the criticisms against the imposition 
of nny fresh Uxation, Sir George slinded to the support received for the p-^trol tax whioi 
waa meant for a beneficial pnrpose nnd said that the aame spirit mast animate the legis- 
Intnre shonld the need for fresh taxation arise at all, for after all they were going to spMid 
all money tor henenbial and constmotivo pnrpoeee. 

As for agrtenltnral fiaanoe referred to by Mr. Ramdae Pantnln the Finnnoe Member 
hoped the banking inquiry wonld farnieb light and be hoped to toke advantage of his 
oonsnltations with owmbers of the Hoom as well on the snbj 'Ot. 

The Oonneil ndjonrned till the Itth Maveh. 

Tax oa Lots in lacoine. 

On the iiTH MARCH Lain Ramaran Das moved a resolatioa recommend- 
lag that If may person who iearegalar moneylender stands surety for another 
person or leads money and incurs loss thereby such a loss should be allowed 
as a deduction when determining his income-tax. 



t8 HA*. ’* 9 ] SEDITION TRIALS BV JURY 

Mr. Burden, Finance Secretary, pointed out that the 
be unrMSonable. In general the principle of law provided whatwu 
asked for. The law also provided for taxing of only income and titere was m 
need, to disturb tte pesent arrangement. He opposed the resolution as U 
was imiMSible for tjie Government to accept it. 

Major Akbar Khan supporting Lala Ramsaran Oas said that there »>a 
a general desire for some reasonable redaction in the rate of income-tax The 
demand was reasonable and jkere w*, „„ reason why the resolution should 
not be accepted and income made liable to taxation after taking into accent 
all losses incurred. ® 

The resolution was pressed to vote and lost by 15 votes ton. The Council 
adjourned till March 18. 


Sedition Trials by Jury. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Kumarshanker Ray Choudhury urged that steos 
be taken to have the criminal law so amended as to make trial by jury comn'ji 
sory in cases of sedition. He contended that in England and other counii les 
the law provided for trial by jury between the liberty of 'the people and the 
prerogative of the Crown. In the jury system people also had a share in the 
Government of the country. The administration of justice and liberty became 
valueless when the fountains of justice were poisonous. 

He did not understand why cases under Section 124 A I. P. C. were 
precluded from being tried by jury when other sections in that chapter were 
triable by jury. 

Mr. H. G. Haig» Home Secretary, opposing«the motion, said the demand 
was based on an assertion that trial by jury was better than other kinds of 
trials. No doubt trial by Jury was an English institution^ but in India a decision 
by a jury was by no means final, as the high courts could upset and reverse that 
decision. That was not the English system. Trial by jury was introduced in 
India as an experimental procedure. 

The motion was lost by 33 votes to i ). 


Delegation to League. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna moved ** that a strong representation be made to the 
Secretary of State ** in order that practical effect be given to the admitted 
principle that there is no bar to an Indian leading the Indian delegation to 
the League of Nations by appointing an Indian to lead this year’s delegation.” 

If the real truth were to be told, said Sir Pheroze, the Government had 
been influenced in the matter by their bias in favour of Britishers. The real 
trouble was that they could no: shake off'the old prejudice that an Englishman, 
whoever he might be, was intrinsically superior to an Indian, however able 
and eminent the latter might be. The Government’s decisions hitherto had been 
due to this prejudice. This feeling of racial prestige was difficult for ** Imperial” 
people to overcome. 


Sir Phoroxe Sethna paid a tribute to the work of Sir Ramaswaml Iyer mad 
Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick who were substitute delegates in 1926 under the 
leadership of Sir William Vincent and did the bulk of the work done by the Indian 
delegation that year. Yet even these two members were not nominated to the 
committees w^se work related to disarmament or to purely political questions. 
Almost every other nation felt the incongruity of the Indian delegation being led 
by a non-Indian and the delegates from the dominions, especially Ireland and 
Canada, held that view. 

said Sir Pheroze, to an Indian Prince leading 
among the nations changed her delegates to 
r but if Sir Ramaswami Iyer and Sir BasanU 
ague for three or four years •in succession, it 
anybody else could leai the delegation better, 
he Government, said that in selecting a leader 
lion of the League of Nations 
; endeavour to meet the withes of the nouic 


There could be no obection, 
tM Indian delegation. India alom 
w League practically every yei 
Kumar Mulli» had attended the L 
be tmpoetible to pretend tha 
Mr. L» Graram, on behalf of 
^ fhn delegation to the coming sei 
Mat wonld mnke it their earne; 
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W teeuriiw the tenricee of an Indian who might worthily uphold the high tradt- 
tiotti whm the previous leaders of delegations had esiablished. 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham said that the Government had been ^charged by 
Sir PheroBeSethna.wtth lack of continuity in the personnel of the delegation, but 
if he knew the dificulties the Government had to face every year in this matter 
he would not make the allegation. Sir K. V. Reddi, he added, had represented 
India very ably last year, but on account of his present position in South Africa 
he could not be selected for the delegation to the League this year. As for 
the nllegntioC that Indians were deliberately kept out from particular committees 
of the Leaffue, Mr. Graham said that the statement was an insinuation which he, 
on behalf of the Government, most emphatically repudiated. He gave an Instance 
where Indians had served on an important committee, but said that he wanted 
time to Inquire into the question and it would have been best had the mover of the 
vesolutioo .given notice of it. He trusted that Sir Pheroze Sethna would withdraw 
his allegations. 

Sir Pberoce Sethna, replying on the debate, congratulated the Government 
on the translation of their lip sympathy ’* into proposed action. He was will- 
ing to withdraw his remarks about th^ want of continuity of personnel, but he 
suggested that during the next few years the Government sh >uld suggest to their 
nominees that they would .be renominated and he felt there would be no lack of 
capable men coming forward to form the Indian delegation. 

In the matter of his allegation that Indians had been purposely kept out 
of certain committees at Geneva, Sir Pheroze said he based his allegations on 
good authority and urged the Government to inquire into the matter. He with- 
drew his resolution. 


Free Qurkhas. 

Seth GOVIWD Das next moved a resolution that Government should call 
the attention of the Central Provinces Government to the desirability of giving 
relief to fismine-etricken people of the Northern districts of the Central Provinces 
free distribution of charkhas and by opening depots in villages to enable 
vinimere to boy cotton. 

Proceeding the tpeaker said that their misfortunes started in igaS. Lest 
year limy had tried to Mrsuade Government to promulgate provittona of the 
Famine Cade in the Province and to remit land revenue but nothing tangible 
was done. 

He tegcetted that the relief granted fast year conid not be taken advantage 
of felly by die peo|^ on account of thrir caete pre)ndices and be held feat ate 
pr o pq ea l wmitd meet their need. 

The epeaker feen started detailiag the advanuges of the charkha. He 
held that a man co ul d coin ter aanaa a day through fee spianiag wheeL Here 
he wan dmcktd by the Piesidettt, who asked him to oonSne hramelf In fee 
snl^iect nmlter of fee rcsotutton. 

In conchmion, Seth Govind Dae said that fee cberkha had been tried in Oriem 
and had proved a success and he felt that the measure propoeed by him would 
not entail much eapeaditnre but would nutigate the femiae distress in Mt province. 

Sir Mahomed Habibollah opposing Mr. Govini Das’ resohnion eteted that 
Government had watched and were etill watching with deep concern fee p r ogre e i 
of dietreae in some dietricts of the Central Provincee. Last year femiae was 
dednred in three districte and appropriate meaeuree were taken in hand. Ibe 
local Government had anticipated feel rMief would not be needed after March 
this year hot firoit and n severe winter had changed the outlook. The extent of 
the dietrees was etill being explored. The damage to crope. how e v er , had been 
feirlyconaldemble. t 

The loeal Government were taking measures in various direetloos. Senicity 
fete urur fced been dednred in six dfetricis and in those prindpnily nftheted fee 
i m p en ded lead l ev enue of Inet year had been entirdy remitted to fee extent of 
Es. lAlnkhn Tncnvi kmns were heh^ Hberally dietrihnted while land le ven m 
fer we enmat year had been eoipinded tocneextentof RepUinadhnlfinlfei. 
Spedd armagements were being made fer fee dietribnfion of feeds PohHc 
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worm had !>«« opeaed aad Govmmeat fomis were thrown open to villuert 
for gran and other minor forest mcdnce. -s » 

arcomsunces might Mite bnt so for neither the necessity nor the tuitsbilitv 
of accepting the propcMl iud yet been provided. He, however, promised to 
forwmrd a copy of the debate to the Provincial Government. 

Mr. Govind Das prening the resolution for the acceptance of the House 
averred that the relief measures were not sufficient. 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Council 
then adjourned. 


Tariff Act Amend. Bill. 

On the 19TH MARCH on the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Council 
of State passed the Indian Tariff Act (Amendment) Bill, which gave effect to 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board that a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem 
be imposed on all classes of rubber, insulted wires and cables, and that iht 
import duty on printing type be changed from 2 1-2 per cent, ad valorem to 
a specific duty of one anna per it. The Council then adjourned. 


Land Revenue Inquiry. 

On the 20TH MARCH the Council of State discussed Sir Pheroze Sethna's 
resolution recommending an investigation into the system of land revenue in 
)he different provinces of India. 

Sir P. Sethna moved the following resolution 

** This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a 
committee be appointed, consisting partly of elected members of the Indian 
legislature and partly of persons who may be considered to be well conversant 
with the subject, to investigate and report on, 

(t) The systems of land revenue in the different provinces of India. 

(2) Their economic effects upon the condition of the rural population in 
each province* 

The changes and modifications that, in its opinion, should be made in 
those S)«tem with a view to promoting the economic welfare of the agricultural 
population ; and 

(4) Any financial measures that might be adopted to make up for any 
Ion, should the changes and modifications suggested by the Committee involve a 
Ion in the existing revenues.” 

In moving the above resolution Sir Pberoze Sethna said ” The issue is, what 
is the relation between the land revenue system of the province and the economic 
condition of the people 7 Is the poverty of the people and their low economic 
condition in any way and to any degree, directly or indirectly due to the land 
revenue system 7 Does the system operate so as to add to the burdens of the 
poor, to agaravate or increase their poverty 7 How does it operate, in parti- 
cular, upon the small peasant proprietor 7 

*' Besides, the fundamental basis of property, like that of all other thin», 
was being questioned and theories of socialism and communism, whether ri^t 
or wrong, were being propagated. They went to the very root_ of the nature 
of the right to and the incidence of property. Safety onlv lay in reconsidering 
^ revising the system and the institution in the light of sound thought and 
reforming and re-adjusting iu 

SlTB Govikd Das moved an amendment recommending instead that a 
®5®tral committee and provincial committees be appointed, consisting p^ly 
elected members of the Indian and provincial legislatures, to investigate 
^question. 

Sir Mahomed H abibdllah opposed the resolution on behalf of Go^mmenc. 

. , No one, he said, could dispute Sir P. Sethna’s thesis that land revenne, 
^hich concerned the bnik of the agricultural population, was a matter of ^rv ^ 
Wortanee to Government and the people. The min question was whet 

fisting systems of land revenne oppressed the agricultural classes. 

Voices: Theyda 
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They had also to coesider whether nniformity would be possible and 

e racticable for all provinces. Settlements of lanl revenue were, influenced 
y the prevailing systems of land-tenure. A detail inquiry was periodically made 
in each temporarily settled district. No com nittee of inquiry could excel the 
solicitude and care with which settlement inquiries were conducted by settle- 
ment officers. 

Major Akbar Khar, supporting the resolution, complained that there 
was no uniformity of tenure in the country. Government demand was constantly 
on the increase while income-tax demanded a fixed sum irrespective of«prosperous 
or lean years. The diversity of their land revenue systems rendered a central 
inquiry necessary. The Taxation Inquiry Committee was appointed to find fresh 
.avenues for taxation and could not be regarded as a substitute for the proposed 
inquiry. 

Mr. Ramsarandas contested the Government's contention that the cultiva- 
tor was not oppressed. Government had appointed the Royal Commission inspite 
of agriculture being a provincial subject. The elasticity claimed by Govern- 
ment had generally resulted in hardship to the poor cultivator. 

The President at this stage put the amendment of Seth Govind Das to 
the vote. It was defeated without a division. 

Mr. G. S. Khapabde moved another amendment recommending a com- 
mission instead of a committee with adequate representation for landed 
interests. He accepted the principle of the resolution. The life of the present 
iegislatureiSwas about to expire and elected members of the Central Legislature 
nominated on the committee might find themselves ousted. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that the question was not a provincial but 
an imperial one, as no Public Safety Bill could check an invasion of rural 
India by communism with the present system of land tenures in the land. 
Hundreds were ffoing without food and famine conditions had made things 
worse. At the time of a fresh settlement, revenue officers sat in conclave and 
decided beforehand the amount of increase in the Government demand. Each 
assessment officer then made settlement accordingly with an eye on promotion. 

Mr. Miles Irving, opposing the motion, said that the question bristled with 
constitutional difficulties. They always talked of provincial autonomy but they 
also did not mind proposing to take away a big slice from the provincial 
revenues, 'ilie suggestion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee regarding 
India’s land revenue systems was only a pious wish. If the provisions and spirit 
of the Government of India Act was to be correctly interpreted, provincial 
subjects should not be dragged into the Central Legislature. 

Sir Phsroz Sethna, leplying, accepted the amendment of Mr. Khaparde. 
He was glad that Government had not challenged the main thesis of the resolution. 
The proposed commission should examine whether the permanent settlement 
should continue. The feeling in the country was that with the advance of 
self-government the permanent settlement would go. It was an all-India 
question and should be tackled by the Central Government. That was the only 
way by which village uplift was possible and by which recommendations of 
the Agricultural Commission could be carried out effectively. He trusted that 
if the resolution was carried Government would give effect to it. 

Sir Moha^ed Habibullar said that the resolution was impracticable 
owing to the complexity and magnitude of the problem. He doubted if the 
propped commission would be able to deliver the goods even if they laboured 
for the whole of their lives. 

The Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces had already 
codified their land revemie policy, while Bengal and Bihar and Orissa could 
not do so owing to permanent settlement. In other provinces also legislation 
was being enacted, He wouU consider if it was necessary to introduce 
legislation regarding the minor administrations in the Central Legislature. 

Motion Defeated. 

The House divided and the amendment of Mr. Khaparde was lost by no 
votes to 15. 
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The motion of Sir P. Sethna was rejected without a division. 
The Council of State then adjourned till a 3rd. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


On the asRp MARCH, on the motion of Mr. A. C. McWatteri, the Council 
of State passed the Workmens Compensation Act (lots). Mr. MeWatters ex- 
plained that the Bill, which had already been passed by the Assembly, sought to 
improve certain defects in the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation* Act 
which was brought into force from July, 1924. ^ 


Debate on the Finance Bill. 


After wailing for several days the Council of State re assembled on the 
30TH MARCH to dispose ot the Finance Bill which was passed in the Assembly 
on the 38th with the Salt Tax restored to Rs. 1-4. ' 

Mr. Burdon explained that there had been unusual delay with the Finance 
Bill in the Assembly. He, therefore, begged the President to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders so as to enable the Bill being taken up for consideration to-day. as 
otherwise the Bill would not become an Act in time. He asked the Council to 
co-operate with the Government and do their best to relieve Government and 
the general community from the very serious and undesirable consequences which 
would otherwise follow it. Eight members supported the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 


Sir Arthur Froom extended his commisseration to the Finance Member on the 
unenviable position in which he found himself. He agreed that G.)vernment 
must be supported in seeing that the Finance Bill was passed to-day. At the 
same time he asked whether the Government could not devise some means of 
preventing, in future, the want of consideration in the treatment of the Council 
of State tfiat was now being shown by the fact that the Bill was placed and asked 
to be taken up for consideration on the same day. 


The President said that this was the first time in his experience that be 
was being asked to suspend the Standing Orders. One of his principal duties 
was to give every facility to the course of business, whether official or un official, 
and in vmw ot the cogent reasons advanced by the Finance Secretary, he agreed 
to suspend the Sunding Orders. 

Mr. Bmrdon thanked the Chair and the House for rising to the occasion in 
its traditional manner and explained the salient features of the Bill 

Mr. Komar Sankar Roy Choudhury (Swarajist) opposed the Bill both on poli- 
tical and financial grounds. Politically he referred to the insult of the Simon 
Commission and m non-fulfilment of the Government pledges and the continued 
exploitation of India by the railway policy being one for the export of raw 
materials and the import of British products. He said that the British boreau- 
cracy in India was only serving British interests. Incidentally he proposed that 
the personnel of the bnaking inquiry should consist only of members of Chambers 
of Commerce and banking interests and not industrialists. 

Among the financial objections, he referred to the failure of (Government 
to m ak e India self-supporting in the matter of salt and sugar. 

Concluding, he criticised the lack of Indianisation in the Army and argued 
that without aelf>CGovernment, there would be no Indian army. 

Sir Umar Haynt Khan said that there was no use keeping a mercenary 
army winch would ffiil at a critical moment. He said that the pment state of 
the army must be maintained. 

AAar the Bill was Uken into consideration, it was put clause by danse. 


„ When the clnuee relating to motor duty wai taken JP 
Harper (aon-offidnl European from Burma) remarked that tte (Joratteds 
HWBSnls wnm timid. He suggested that the Government of India e» 

fder the tealbillty of financing the developn^i of ipnds by a 

Ifii ophnon the difibrence in the share to the provinces from the Roml Fund 
warn m wi tlrthcl D r y and inequitable. 
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Sir Arthur Froom supported the Committee’s proposals as embodied io the 
Bill and said that the small beginning now made would brin^ about an awakenin^^ 
in road development so essential for improving the lot of agriculturists. 

Mr. Kumar Shankar Roy Choudhury remarked that Motor Companies were 
mainly for passenger tra£Sc and not for transportation of goods from rural areas. 

Major Akbar Khan referred to the Kohat disturbance and held that British 
rule was essential for holding the scales even between Hindus and Moslems. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, assured Mr. Harper that his suggestions 
would receive the careful consideration of the Government and will certainty be 
considered by the Conference that is to be held in summer. That Conference 
will consist of provincial ministers and the Standing Committee of the Legislature 
to be appointed for road development. The clause was passed. 

The clause relating to postal and income-tax rates was passed without dis- 
cussion. 

Moving the third reading of the Finance Bill Mr. Burden referred to the 
inconvenience caused to the Council by it being asked to take the Finance Bill 
into consideration the very day it was laid on the table of the House. This 
year, he said, the circumstances were exceptional. 

He did not agree with Sir Arthur Froom that Government should have 
anticipated this contingency and provided against it. Government, he said, 
would certainly consider Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion for taking measures to 
prevent a similar situation arising again. 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Asthana was the only non -official who spoke at the 
third reading of the Bill. He criticised the Government’s policy with regard to 
the Indianisation of the Army. 

As a representative of monied and landed classes he mentioned the heavy 
burden of supertax rates and disapproved of the harassment by income-tax 
officers. 

He congratulated Mr. Burdon, on his appointment as Auditor-General. 

The Finance Bill was passed amidst official cheers. 

Sir M. Habibullah said he could not state definitely when the Government 
business (Public Safety Bill and Trades Disputes Bill) now before the Assembly 
will be ready for consideration by the Council of State. 

The Council adjourned without fixing a date for its next meeting. 

On the iiTH APRIL the only business transacted in the Council of State 
when it re-assembled for the last time was the discussion of the Trades Disputes 
Bill. The agenda however contained a large number of amendments to the Bill 
given notice of by non-officials. 

Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

At the outset, the President, Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith made a statement on 
the bomb outrage in the Assembly on Monday morning. He said that the Council 
would realise that, for obvious reasons, the occurrence at this stage could 
not be made the subject for discussion He however felt convinced that ail 
the members would join with him in placing on record their condemnation and 
deep abhorence of the dastardly outrage committed in the other chamber. He 
was sure the House would desire to associate themselves with him in the expres- 
sion of profound sympathy with the President and members of the Assembly, 

with the Government and particularly with those persons, memberiL and others, 

who received injuries and in prayers for their speedy recovery.* He would 
also on their behalf express their heart felt thankfulness that the casualties 
which resulted were slight compared with what might have been a tragedy uf 
the first magnitude, and that by the grace of Providence the lives of their 
colleagnes in the other House had been miraculously spared. (Applause.) 

Trades Disputes Bill. 

Mr. S. Lal then moved the consideration of the Bill to make provision for the 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes and for certain other purposes 
as passed by the Assembly. The Bill, he declared, was a matter of 
importance. He realised the grave responsibility which had unexpectedly 
iaBM upon him in the absence of Mr. MeWatters, Industries Secretary. 
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THE TRADES DISPUTES BILL 


Tte quMbon of tucli legislation was £rst taken in toio: but after hear!., 
from the local Governments that legislation would not be *?ctive the r^I ‘ 
ment of India ^pped il. The succeeding years howewr ,kw a dK 
change in the position by reason of the growth of organisations of in^ niirili 
workers an I tte increasing influence exercised by public opinion on the "coiS^ 
of disput^ And in 1924, the Government prepared a draft bill for 
investfgauon and settlement of trade disputes As the result ^tte iM^^^^fes 
and experience which had become available since that neriod the 
were Mtisfi^ that legislation for the prevention and settlement of uade dUMtw 
for’thi^ p^r^sS, «'“* *»<! ‘he present bill had been pri® 


Proce^ing, Mr. Lai stated ‘hat the seriousness of the situation with reaard 

to the industrial unrest was brought h^me last year when grave induSriS 
disorders overtook the country. The general strilce in Bombay aloiecaiUd 
loss ofno less that 81 million rupees, Mr. U 1 agreed that no legislation c^ 
put an end to industnal oisputes, but he assured the Council that the B II 
would make some contribution towards industrial peace. 

explained the main part of the Bill which he said, felt into ihrtd^ 
paits. Clause 3 to 14 related to the establishment of a tribunal for th» 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes. This part of the Bill was based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The main difference 
was that, whereas the British Act set up a standing Industrial court the 
Conciliation Boards which the Bill proposed to estab ish were intended to be 
appointed -‘ad hoc* like courts of inquiry in order to deal with particular disputes. 

Continuing, Mr. Lai said that neither party would be under any obligation tc 
accept the findings of the court or the advice of the Board ; and in cases where 
a dispute was not brought to an end during the deliberations of the tribunal 
reliance would be placed on the force of public opinion, which would be enabled* 
by the publication of the report of the tribunal, to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 


The second part of the Bill, Mr. Lai declared, consisted ot Clause le, which 
related to public utility services. The clause made it a penal offence for workers 
employed on monthly wages in public utility services to strike without previous 
notice, and also provided heavier penalties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that persons whose work was vital to* 
the welfare of the community generally should not be entitled to enter into a 
strike be ore sufficient time had been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and explore the possibilities of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 

^ Clauses 18 to 20 contained certain special provisions relating to illegal 
strikes and lock-outs. These clauses followed closely the provisions of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. They were applicable only in 
of strikes and lock-outs which satisfied two conditions. In the first place, 
the strike of lock-out must have other objects than the mere furtherance of a 
dispute within the industry to which the strikers or employers belonged. 
jp the second •place, the strike or lock-out should be designed tocoecrethe 
povernment either directly or by inflicting hardship on the community hfr. 
jbal emphasised that the Bill contained nothing th.it would retard the growth of 
Trade Unions in the country. It had simply been prompted by economic consi- 
nerations. He was sure the suspicions which existed in the minds of Labour 
leaders would soon fade away . 


Swarajist Opposition. 

, Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhury opposed the motion. He declared that 

ine Bill had a political purpose behind it, and wanted to kill the Trade Union 
jnovement in India. The proposed legislation would be particularly injurious 
to labourers. He contended that there could be no comparison between England 
wnere trade unions were highly organised bodies, and India where the organi- 
atioM were weak and labourers illiterate. 

..Mr. LaPj motion for consideration of the Bill, when put to vote, was adopted 
withoutMivision, 
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Amendments Rejected. 

Mr. Kumar Shanke.i Roy Chowdbury. moved a number of minor amendments 
which were rejected. 

All the 31 amendments to the Trades Disputes Bill tabled by Mr. Kumar 
Sanlcer Roy Choudhury having been rejected in half an hour, the Council next 
disp«>sed of the amendment of Mr. Ramsaran Das in favour of picketing being 
made penal. The mover said no Trade Disputes Bill could be complete without 
his amendment being accepted by the Government. He qoted the publication oi 
the International Labour Office in his support. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, replying, said that the object of the mover was to make peace, 
ful picketing a penal offence in the country. Sir B. N. Mitra said the suggestion 
first emanated from the Bombay Government during the Select Committee stage 
of the Bill, and the Government of India felt that it required further examination. 
For instance, they felt that, in a matter like that, the opinion of the Local 
Governments should be elicited before taking any action. Sir B. N. Mitra 
Stated that the subject was under the earnest consideration of the Government, 
and if they felt that the clause should be inserted in the Dili, they would bring in 
an amending bill. 

The Council rejected the amendment without a division, and passed the Bill 
as amended by the Assembly. 

Message From Viceroy. 

The President next read a message from the Viceroy requiring the atten- 
dance of the Council members on the next day in the Legislative Assembly 
Chamber, when His Excellency would address both the Houses of the Central 
Legislature. , « . .... 

The Council was then adjourned sine die.” 



The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING DAY—2Sth JANUARY /p2p. 

The winter session of the Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi on the 
§8ih JANUARY 1929 at ii in the morning The public galleries were packed to its 
utmost capacity and the House was also almost full. All party leaders including 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Jayakar and Government members including Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Sir George Schuster, Sir Mohamed Habibullah, Sir George Rainey and* 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra were present. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, President, arrived at 1 1 and took his seat in the chair placed on 
the right side of the presidential chair. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at 11-5 
and took his seat in the presidential chair. Opening the Assembly, His Excellency 
t he V'iceroy delivered the following address : — 

The Vioeroys Opening Speech. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,— When 1 appointed this date for the beginning 
of your session, my intention was to appoint the same date for the beginning of the 
session of the Council of State in order that I might be able to-day to address both 
the chambers. It was however pointed out to me in the Delhi session mainly 
owing to the fact that the Council of State has no part in the voting of supply, the 
burden of work which falls on the members of the Council of Stale is consider. ably 
lighter than that which fails upon the Assembly and that it would nut therefore be 
convenient to summon the two chambers to begin their labours simultaneously. I 
have, therefore, been constrained on this occasion to confine iny address to 
members of this chamber. 

KiNr.’S II.LNKSS. 

For the past two months, we have all hiboured under the burden of a grave 
anxiety owing to the prolonged illness of the King Emperor but by the Mercy of 
Providence recent news shows that His M.ijesty’s progress has been stCiidily 
maintained and we may now reasonably hope that he is on the highway to complete 
recovery The universal sympathy that has gone out to the Royal House and 
particularly to Her Majesty the Queen during these dark days has shown in striking 
fashion how securely King George the Fifth by devotion to duty and personal 
thought for all his people has enthroned himself in their hearts. They will continue 
to pray that for many years. He may be spared to rule ovei them and guide their 
destinies. 

LALA LAJPAT RAI AND S. R. DAS. 

In the interval that has elapsed since your last session, India has lost two 
notable sons, the one a Member of my Council and the otlier a prominent member 
of this Assembly. Though they differed in much, they resembled one another in the 
extent to attract to themselves the affection of many outside the circle of their 
political associates. Of Mr. S. R. Das, 1 can speak from the close personal 
knowledge that came from our work together and which gave me ample opportunity 
of observing the high and selfless principles by which his life was gu'd^- A firin 
fnend and a wise counsellor, his death is to me a great personal loss- The loss ot 
Lala Lajpat Rai 1 can only speak from the standpoint of a far 7** *"**"'??* 
relationship. It fell to him to play a prominent part in the political life of his 
country. But there were qualities in him that led many who dissented most sharply 
from his political opinions to forget much of their dissent in a genuine apprcci.at n 
of a very human personality. 
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ASSEMBLY SECRETARIAT 

The hon’ble members will recollect that after a conference of leaders in this 
House last September, a resolution was pased recommending the setting op of a 
separate establishment for dealing with the business of tms Assembly. That 
resolution was of the nature of a compromi e which while not going so far as your 
President desire went rather further than proposals which my Government had 
already submitted to the Secretary of State. Having regard to the support which 
the resolution received from all quarters of the House, my Government decided to 
accept it with certain additions which were imposed by the fact that this House 
had invited the Governor General to take the new Department into his portfolio. 
It was understood that in so doing it was the general wish of the House in confor- 
mity with the standing orders that the administration of this department by the 
Governor-General should be deemed to be non-controversial. That being so, it 
appeared desirable that the Governor General in the administration of the depart- 
ment should be clea! ly placed in a position where no controversy could arise. 
For this reason, we have ampl fied the scheme of the resolution by providing for 
a recourse to the Public Service Commission in all cases in which the 
exercise by the Governor-General of his powers as Head of the department might 
at any time bring him into conflict with the President or with the Assembly. The 
same protection has also for equally good reasons been conferred with his consent 
on the President. The drafting of statutory rules to regulate the conditions of 
service in the new department now set up will necessarily take time but good pro- 
gress has already been made in this task. Meanwhile the Secretary of State 
has given his consent to the introduction of the scheme on a temporary basis. As 
the member-in-charge of the new department, 1 would ask the House to be indul- 
gent while the department is in its infancy and not to expect it to attain its 
maximum degree of efficiency from the first day of its inauguration. There are 
indeed still some gaps in its completion but with a view to reducing these inconvenien- 
ces, the Legislative Department has made a temporary loan of the services of 
some of its members while the President is looking for suitable recruits. The New 
department, I hope, starts with the goodwill of all sections of the House and though 
as I have said the conclusion reached does not represent all that the president or 
perhaps some sections of the House would have desired, I think we may neverthe- 
less generally congratulate ourselves upon the outcome of our discussion. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

In external affairs everything has been dwarfed by the upheaval in 
Afghanistan of the drama that has unfolded itself during the last few months. In 
Afghanistan 1 shall say nothing save this that the policy of the Government is and 
has throughout been one of scrupulous non-intervention and it is our earnest hope 
that there may be an early restoration of peace and order throughout the length 
and breadth of that country and that India may again have on her north-western 
border a peaceful strong united country for her neighbour. During this critical 
time, we in India could not but be proud of the gallant bearing of the British 
Legation, of the firm control of our tribes by the Frontier Administration and of 
the R. A. F. over the evacuation of women and children from Kabul. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa our 6rst Agent Mr. Sastri to-day relinquishes the charge of his 
office and starts on his return voyage to India. By his services to his compatriots 
in South Africa and to the promotion of friendly relations between India and the 
IJnion he has secured a high place for himself in the history of the two countries as 
a successful ambassador of India and has Isud India under a great debt of gratitude. 
He has left a high standard of statesmanship for his successor to maintain, but I 
am sure that Sir K. V. Reddi carries with him to his new dudes the confidence 
and good wishes of this House not less ffian those of the Government of India. 

EAST AFRICA 

The House is aware that last year His Majesty*s Government 
Commission to report on the future policy in regard to Eastern Africa. The 
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report has just bMD published and will require mature consideration. My Govern* 
ment, however, IS fully alive to the importance to Indian interests ofthedecirimi 
which His. Majestj^s Government have agreed that before any dedsionisto^w 
they will give the fullest consideration to the view of the Government of India on 
all inattcn affecting India. The Governor of Kenya moreover for the Durooseof 
discussion on the report has with the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies offered to appoint ^mporanly to the public service in Kenya with a seat on the 
Executive Council an officer of the Indian Civil Service who will be nominated bv 
myself in order to ascertain judginem of the enlightened public opinion on 
these matters. 1 have asked the Hon’ble Sir Sir Muhammad Habibullah to convene 
the Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Indian Legislature at the 
earliest possible date during this session with the purpose of eliciting their views 
and practical suggestions. I do not doubt that my Government will derive great 
value from these discussions. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT 

Since I last addressed the House the report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India has been published and as the Hon’ble members know, a 
conference of the provincial representatives assembled in Simla last October to 
discuss the more important proposals contained in it. The deliberations of the 
conference revealed a unanimous desire for progress and though time is doubtless 
required for action over so wide a field, the Let that public attention has been 
thus focussed upon this impoitant branch of national activity will bring real en- 
couragement to all who have imagination to see what it means in the life of India. 
The bulk of the work on the Commission’s recommendations must under the 
existing constitution fall to the provinces but for sometime the responsibility rests 
primarily on the Government of India. Of these the most important concerns the 
establishment of a Central Organisation for research purpose and this proposal 
after discussion with provincial representatives my Ciovernment have decided to 
adopt. The duties of the new Council of Agricultural Research will be to promote, 
guide and co-ordinate research throughout India, to train research workers bv 
means of scholarships and to collect and make available information on researen 
and on agricultural and veterinary matters. 

Generally as to the structure of this body, we propose to modify in some 
respect the recommendations on the Royal Commission. Our proposal is that its 
chief component parts should be firstly a Governing Body, the principal executive 
organ of the Council, presided over by the Member of the Governor-General's 
Council in charge of Agriculture and comprising 17 other members of whom two 
will be chosen from the Legislative Assembly and one from the Council of State 
and nine will be nominated by the Gpvernment of the nine major provinces and 
secondly, an Advisory Council of 30 m *mbers whose function will be to give expert 
advice to the Governing Body and submit for its approval programmes of research 
enouiry. In addition to these two bodies it is hoped that the major provinces 
will establish committee to work in close co-operation with them. As regards 
finance we propose to substitute for a lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs which the 

Commission favoured, a lump grant of Rs. 25 lakhs to be paid in instalments 

supplemented by annual recurring grants of Rs. 7,25 lakhs. These sums will vest 
in the Governing Body who will consider all proposals for research expenditure 

and allot funds to meet it. It is my sincere hope that^ the organisation which I 

have outlined will receive whole-hearted support from this House and will before 
long start into its labours which will surely be to the lasting benefit of India s agri- 
cultural millions. 

FOUR STONE PILLARS. 

The House will be glad to learn that a general offer has bwn made by the 
former dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zeland to present 
to the capital of India four stone pillars on the model of the fonouf Asoka columns. 
My Goverament have gratefully Lcepted this gift which will fittingly symbolise 
the common loyalty of the Empire to the person and the throne of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 
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LABOUR TROUBLES. 

The past year has been marked by a series of labour troubles which we have 
all witnessed with deep concern. The tale of loss and suffering involved by them 
need not be retold here and we are more immediately concerned to devise means 
by which such profitless disputes may be avoided. I have on more than one 
recent occasion appealed to Labour to follow wiser counsels for the future and to 
employers to prove their determination to leave their employees no justifiable 
ground for complaint If both parties can combine to establish closer relations 
with each other and to develop the organisation for settlement of points of 
difference before they reach the state of conflict, we may face the future with 
confidence and the Government is anxious to do everything in their power to 
encourage and assist such efforts. In the Trade Disputes Bill which is now before 
the legislature we have provided for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry anA 
Boards of Conciliation which may be called into play if disputes get beyond 
the stage of mutual arrangement. The proposals of the Government in this connec- 
tion and in the other parts of the Bill which aim at the protection of the public 
in certain circumstances from the consequences of labour disputes will shortly 
come before you and I trust that wisdom will guide your decisions in regard to 
them. But these proposals will not in themselves reach the root of the matter. I have 
lone felt that the best way to secure the advantage both of employers and employed 
is for the Government to undertake a review of the conditions under which 
Labour works and to lend such help as it can in the removal of legitimate 
grievances. 

ENQUIRY INTO LABOUR TROUBLES. 

This question has for sometime been under the earnest consideration of the 
Government and I am now able to say that His Majesty has approved the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission during the course of the present year to undertake 
such an enquiry. Our intention is that the scope of the enquiry should be wide 
and that it should with due regard to the economic position of industry in * this 
country explore all aspects of the problem affecting the conditions under which 
industrial labourers work. The personnel of the Commission has not yet been 
settled but we shall use every endeavour to ensure that it is representative. I am 
pleased however to be able to say that we have secured the services as Chairman of 
Mr. Whitley, lately Speaker of the House of Commons who has been in 
intimate touch with labour problems in England and is widely known for his 
association with the establishment of the councils which bear his name. The 
announcement which 1 have just made will, 1 am confident, be generally welcomed. 
The conclusions of such a Commission will be of the greatest interest not only 
to India but to the whole industrial world. We may hope they will provide us 
with a basis for future legislation materially affecting India’s industrial future and 
it is essential therefore that the enquiry should be as thorough and the personnel 
as strong as it is possible for us to make it 

FLINGS AT LABOUR LEADERS. 

But there is a yet more serious side of the industrial troubles on which I feel 
it my duty to touch for the genuine grievances which labouring classes feel. 
There can be no doubt that the unrest of the past year has been due in no small 
measure to the activities of certain persons whose end is rather to promote anti- 
social purposes than to secure betterment of the workman’s lot 

COMMUNISM. 

The disquieting spread of the methods of communism has for some time 
been causing my Government anxiety. Not only have communist agents from 
abroad promotea a series of strikes in the industrial world but die programme 
which they have openly set before themselves include undisguised attaclm on the 
whole economic structure of society. All classes alike are threatened hf the 
spread of these doctrines and no Government can afford to ignore this insioioos 
danger. Last session my Government placed before you a measure aimed at 
the agents from outside India who have been engaged in this mischievous work 
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hut by a narrow margin the measure was rejected. The anticipations on which 
mV Government then acted have been justihed. The object of spreading communist 
M(Us has been steadily pursued and communist methods have been regularly 
emoloyed. We have watched in the great city of Bombay the industrial labouring 
noDulation brought into a state of great unsettlement^ excited, prone to violence and 
often deaf to reason, while in Calcutte we have seen a strike which appears to have 
no clearly reasoned basis. These facts are only symptomatic of a more general 
movement of which many here have direct experience and accordingly my 
Government have decided to place before you once more the proposals for dealing 
with communist agents from abroad which were under discussion last session and 
further to include in the measure power to forfeit or control remittances of 
money from communist sources abroad which arc not without a very appreciable 
^duence on the activities of the communists in this country and their ability to 
promote and prolong for their own ends these industrial troubles. 

POLITICAL SITUATION. 


1 must now address myself Gentlemen to some of the broidei features o' 
the uoUtical situation. 1 am not concerned to*day to discuss the question whether 
as some Hon’ble member thinks His Majesty’s Government were ill-advised in 
deciding to recommend to His Majesty the appointment of a Parliamentary 
rommission or whether as I think and have more than once said that those were 
niadviscd who have chosen to adopt a policy of boycott although those who 
followed this course have thus, as I believe, deprived themselves of an opporiuniiy 
nf which others have availed themselves to influence the evolution of India s 
noUtical future Each of those questions has now become a historical fact which 
Sic historian will weigh with fullest knowledge and it may be with more impartial 
iudgment than we can bring to bear upon them. j ^ . 

^But whatever may be your attitude on these matters of acute and violent 
rontroversv it would be both unwise and unfortunate \o allow them to blur the glass 
through which we must try to sec the future. We meet not long after the conclusion 
rf mlny important meetings held at the close of the I.ist year and this is not the 
^casion for me to attempt finally to appraise action taken and words used m the 
heat of controversy or under the stress of a critical occasion. It rvouldsMoi 
e^dent hov^wr what all people most desire is a solution reached by mutual 
Ti^ment brtSUn Great Britain and India and that in the present circumstance 
the friendly collaboration of Great Britain and India is a 
coSn to obtain it. On the one side it is as 

.sss! 

have accorded its approval to a parucular solution, entitled 

effort to grapple with an sections of opinion in India 

to senous consideration but one which the important s k parlnmenl 

have not accepted and which was reached r intolerance and impatience 

had no part or voice. Such procedure savours rather of inioteranc^a m™ 

than Jt the methods of *^®sponsible statesrowship ^ That position of 

to being a mere registrar on the I 

course is one that in justi^ to us here when or in what form 

cannot predict any more than any Honblc of enquiry 

the report fhmi those whom Parliament sTweets may thereafter be 

may be drawn or whether further enquiry into s^cifi Lj^iesty^ Government 

found necessary la any case we may ”subi^r^^^ 

will, as indeed has always been ®®*^®P****^J^*:*ij -nd the critocwm of those 

It may then be disused to make to full discussion o^ified to contribute to 

persons whether or nnoffidal. who ^ ^ emntiaUy for 

the iiltiiDato solntioa. la a lituatioB, therefore, that musi cm. 
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qualities of confidence on both sides and for free exchange of opinion on term ^ 
honourable to all, I see very clearly that nothing but harm can flow from a treaty 
that unless a particular condition is fulfilled which I believe to be mechanically 
impossible of &1filment from the outset an attempt will be made to plunge the 
country into all the possible chaos of a civil disobedience. It is quite certain that 
no discussions of any kind can promise the least hope of success when either 
party to them approaches the task in the spirit of hostility and suspicion from 
which such an ultimatum springs. I recognise that although many leaders and 
schools of political opinion in India will refuse to march along the dangetous 
paths of Non-co-operation, many of them openly profess distrust of the attitude 
of Great Britain that it has given no sufficient proof of her intention to fulfil the 
pledge that Mr. Montagu gave on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 1917 
and that Great Britain is seeking to forget or deny the high policy there enshrined 
in conditions more favourable to cool judgment. 

BRITISH CREATION. 

1 suppose that most persons would admit that British India as we find is 
to-day is British creation and that it is the British Power which has during the last 
century, held together its constituent parts. If this centripetal influence is 
immediately or too suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly unreasonable to fear that some 
at any rate of parts might fly asunder and the dream of a strong united India, a nation 
among the nations of the world as we may speak of the British or American nations 
would vanish and be destroyed ? Anxious as I am to see the realisation of this 
dream, I can hardly hope that any words of mine may suffice to disperse the black 
cloud of unwarranted mistrust that has enshrouded so much of Indian Political 
thought but I tell this Assembly again and through them India that the Declaration 
of 1917 stands and will stand for all time as the solemn pledge of the British 
people to do all that can be done by one people to assist another to attain full 
national political stature and that the pledge so given will never be dishonoured 
and as actions are commonly held more powerful than words 1 will add that I 
should not be standing before you here to-day as Governor General if I believed 
that the British people have withdrawn their hand from that solemn covenant. 
Those, therefore, who preach that a new generation has arisen in England which 
seeks to explain away the significance of the 1917 declaration are consciously 
or unconsciously but not the less really, misrepresenting the purpose of Great Britain 
and poisoning wells by which the common life of India and Great Britain is suppor- 
ted and sustained. If there are Indians who are thus tempted to mistrust Great 
Britain there are no doubt many in Great Britain resentful of what they well know to be 
an unfounded and dangerous accusation, who may mistrust some of those who speak 
for India, but if we are thus tempted in the 20th century I know that both India and 
Great Britain will be judged in the 21 by the degree to which they have refused to 
loss of faith in one another. Gentlemen of the Assembly, though we may differ on 
all other issues let us not readily or lightly impugn the good faith of one another, 
for that is to destroy the very foundation of all hope of better things. 

viceroy’s double duty 

! would add one or two observations of more personal kind. Whoever be 
the Viceroy and the Governor-General of India is bound through his office and 
conscience by tihe double duty. He is under the plain obligation of seeing that the 
King’s Government in India is carried on with due respect for the law and in this 
sphere he may at any time be confronted with issues that are more far-reaching 
than ordinary pblitical controversy and that are indeed fundamental to all society. 
Respect for law is an attribute of civilisation painfully and hardly won and a society 
which lacks it carried within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. Those, there- 
fore, who can guide public opinion in this country are doing no service to India, 
if they accustom her to think lightly of disobedience to constituted authority what- 
ever me title by which such disobedience may be described. 

But in anotiier and not less important capacity the Viceroy and Governor- 
General stands as an intermediary b e twe en India and Great Britain and as such 
will constaatiy endeavour to interpret as faithfully as he may the hopes, the fedingi 
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the deiiresrfAe Indian ^ple toAose who may from time to time 

His Majesty’s GovernmMt in Grw Britain and if I quote the wor^ wWh^SS 
in connection with another office in the British Constitution “to tag Hii M^f 

ever to place the most fMvnnrmKim Majettys 


tuncnon5iiiiiiv»^« luuiyiauai aoes not lie with me alone, that 1 

tried to draw frankly the br^ outlines of the present situation as 1 iee themT I 
have dwired so far as I could to employ no language which might needlessly ^end 
the fee ing of thoto who take a different view, for 1 long, as fo? nothing else, tot« 
the political life of India move down orderly channels to its full term of natu^ 
development and to achieve that end we all have our own work to do. On each 
one of us in our several spheres of this Assembly and outside the time and the 
subject, lay very heavy respons bilities and it is my most earnest prayer for vou 
and for myself that under God s guidance we may be permitted (Turing the time 
that lie before us to help one another in their discharge.'* 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the Assembly met again at 12 and proceeded with 
the business on the agenda with Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel in the Chair. New members 
sworn in were Sir George Schuster ( Finance Member ), Lala Raizada Hansrai (re- 
turned by Lala Lajpat Rai’s constituency), Mr. P. Panderanga Rao, Mr. Frederick 
William Allison, Mr. V. Michael, Mr. Henry Louis Stevenson and Mr. Sanjiva 
Rao. The ceremony took ten minutes after which interpellations were taken up 

CHILD MARRIAGE UILL. 


On the 2qth JANUARY after question time, amidst unofficial applause, Rai 
Sahib Harbilas Sarda moved that the Bill to regulate the marriages of children 
amongst Hindus as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill when it was sent out for eliciting public opinion was warmly received 
in the country and the total number of opinions received amounted to 167, 128 
being in favour of the Bill. The Bill though backed by opinions outsicle could not 
get the support of those in the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Acharya's amendment 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill till the report of the A^e of Consent 
Committee became available was carried by 53 to 34 votes amidst cries of "shame, 
shame.” 

The division list disclosed the fact that the Government members made a 
common cause with the oppositionists of the. Bill. That clearly showed Govern- 
ment’s attitude and the truth of the whole episode was that the Government did not 
favour any progressive social legislation in this country. 

LAW REPORTING. 

Maulavi Muhammad Yakub moved that the Bill to regulate and improve 
law reports be referred to a Select Committee. It encountered a vigorous 
opposition. The Bill, as held by the oppositionists, was unsound and the remedy 
proposed was wrong. The motion was negatived by an overwhelming m.'ijority. 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 

On the joM JANUARY the President’s casting vote save(l the Govern- 
ment from a defeat when Kumar Rananjaya Singh's motion to give immediate 
effect to the recommendations of the Indian Cinematograph Committee by the 
imposition of the Quota system and introduction of legislative measures with a 
view to foster the growth of Indian film industry, was put to vote. But for the thin 


attendance of members the non-officials would have been able to score a victory. 
The following is the text of the Kumar Sahib’s motion ^ . . 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General that with a view to 
fostering the growth of Indian film industry and protection of Indian cinema trade 
from exploitation by non- Indians, immediate effect be given to the recommendations 
of the Indian Cinematograph Committee by the imposition of the quota system 
and introduction of legislative measures requiring compulsory 
and companies engaged in producing, eidubiting, distributing f iSSfa 
Or owning or controlling cinema houses, predominance of Indian eiement bei g 
assured in all such concerns.*’ 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL. 

After this Dr. Moonji moved a resolution asking the Government to make 
arrangements for compulsory drill and rifle practice for boys reading in schools and 
colleges. The following is Dr. Moonji’s resolution 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-GeneraMn-Council that steps 
should be t^ken as early as possible to provide for compulsory training in military 
drill and rifle practice for Indian boys attending schools and colleges between the 
ages of i6 and 20 years.” 

Mr. Bajpai, the Education Secretary, took up cudgels on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and tried to sidetrack the real issue by raising false bogies. This attitude of 
Mr. Bajpai drew sharp retorts from Mr. JAYAKAK who showed real debating 
talent in supporting Dr. Moonji’s resolution. Mr. Jayakar said that it was very un- 
fortunate that the resolution came up at a time when non-oflicial benches were 
very thin and only the Executive Council members could be seen in the Govern- 
ment benches. He wished he could convey the strength of feeling regarded for 
this resolution in this side of the House to the other side. It was the one resolution 
on which popular feeling like that on the Simon Commission question was very 
keen. They felt very keen because the resolution was concerned with the youths 
of the country (hear h^ar). While such was the case he could not understand 
such insuperable arguments coming from Mr. Bajpai, the Education Secretary. 
He could well understand if such arguments had come from the Army Secretary. 
When Mr. Bajpai got up as an educationist giving such arguments they come as 
a strange surprise. The resolution was a most important one and Dr. Moonji 
had moved it in terms of great self-restraint. What did the resolution want ? 
The plea of the resolution was that the Government had deprived of that spirit in 
the youths of India which the Skeen Committee regarded essential in the future 
Indian Army officers and which was very necessary in their life. When India was 
•free there would be no question of having no self-defence for India. The simple 
plea of the resolution was to produce that spirit in the students. Was there any- 
thing extravagant in such a modest plea ? 

Continuing Mr. Jayakar said, he knew the fate of the resolution beforehand 
but he asked the Government not to vote on false grounds. If the Government 
wants to say *no’ to the resolution, let them say it plainly and on good grounds. 
He then charged the Government with having deprived the youths of the spirit of 
initiative and the spirit of courage w'hich w'ere essential and necessary qualities of 
youth. Then quoting from certain passage he said : “We don’t want generals 
and soldiers but an industrious husbandry. We now feel immensely the evils of 
the education of 1 50 years of rule and we want them to be remedied first and it 
must be remedied first. What are we asking but Dr. Moonje’s unambitious ex- 
periment which he means by his resolution ? Mr. Bajpai had opposed this re- 
solution on constitutional basis. The secret of it is that the Government represent- 
ed by Mr. Bajpai do not regard this question as of national importance.” 

Concluding Mr. Jayakar said : “This youth movement having sixty thousands 
youths behind it whose ambitions and impulses are awakened, is growing day by 
day and are not the Government going to harvest the intelligence and sacrifice of 
these youths which is lying dormant in them and utilise them properly ? If they 
do not do it now, they will have to repent for it afterwards. It the Government 
do not take this opportunity, ail energies of youths will take the direction of 124 
(a^ and then the Government of India will have to devise new methods and new 
manners to harvest them. Now is a glorious opportunity for the Government to 
lead the youths of this country and rise to responsibility by conceding this reso- 
lution” (applause). The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Cr. PROCKDURE COO£ AMENDMENT* 

On the j/i/ JANUARY the Assembly held one of the briefest of sittings. 
Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava introduced the Bill to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of f 8^ amendment of Sections 205 and S4o*A. In stating his 
reasons he said that in the present state of law in cases in which summons were not 
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issued in the first instance neither disease not old aae nor anv «tk.. 1 • 

could exempt the accused from personal appearance^at the hearing tS £S^ 
ment enUrged the scope of discretion anif made it applicabtetlcaS 
accused was u^le to attend court or need not attend court for good^alLn^.^rf 

Sf foH* F^brZ? »“““ then “d“*urS 2 d 

On the the Assembly met in an atmosphere surcharged with 

unceruinty «garding the fate of the Public Safety Bill which stood tS^Snd S 

workmen’s compensation amending niLL. 

Before the Home Member moved the Public Safety Bill Sir B M 
nndust^ and LaJ>oM Member) moved to refer to a Select cLmftit^’the WU 
further to ame^ the Workmen s Compensation Act 1923. In moving it the mover 
said that the Government had m view to introduce a more comprehensive bill latfi 
on reusing the prcsentAct. For that purpose they were in communication w;tu 
local Governments. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 


The Public Safety Bill. 

Mr. Crcrar, Home Member, then moved for leave to introduce the Bill to check 
dissemination in British India from other countries of certain forms of propaganda 
Leave being granted he moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Darcy L'.ndsay, Sir Victor Sassoon, Nawab Sir Abdul Quaim Mr 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, Mr. Fazl Bahimtullah and the mover with instructions to 
report on of before the 28th February, 1929. 

In moving the motion the Home Member 6rst re-capitulated the objects of 
his Bill. He said that when it was referred to a Select Committee last time very 
substantial changes were made in the Select Committee. In the first instance there 
were restrictions of the clause describing the nature of the activities against which 
the Bill was aimed at. Provision was made to have the matter referred to the High 
Court and it was limited within five years. 

Explaining the reason for bnnging the measure after its defeat by one vote 
last time, Mr. Crerar said that the principle underlying the Bill was to invest the 
Government with the power to check the mischievous activities of persons coming 
from outside India. The crucial question before the House, the Government and 
the country was if the situation was such that it required exceptional measure to be 
adopted. He affirmed that the situation was such that it required exceptional 
measure to deal with the situation. 

Proceeding he said that the activides of the Communists were directed against 
social, econonuc and cultural structure of the society. The ultimate aim and the 
object of Communist propaganda was to bring within its orbit the whole country. 

A voice : W^t is the harm ? 

Mr. Crerar : This was sought to be done by subterranean methods. In- 
dustrial unrest in the country was exploited by these illiterate and ignorant in- 
dustrial workers, especially in Bombay and Calcutta. Further, sedulous attempts 
were being made to bring the Youth Movement in the country within the orbit of 
Communism. This constitued a formidable danger to the country for if the educa- 
ted yonBis of the country were imbued with the tenets of Communism, it would be 
fraught with the gravest of dangers. 

Dealing with the Communist activities in the country the Home Member 
referred to the formation of Communist International in Russia in 1919. Pam- 
phlets were sent to this country by M. N. Roy, and the Cawnpore Mihevic 
Conspiracy trial case followed afterwards. After that trial there was a lull in the 
a^vlii^s of the Communists in the country, but it appeared with renewed vigour 
with the appearance in the country of a certain forri^ propag^dfist 

He ^en referred to the grave disorder consisting of lightening strite mui^ 
derous assaults and deplorable other incidents that had takei^lac» dunag the 
last few months in the inoustrial areas of Bombay and Calcutta. He then gave a 
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catalogue of crimes in the Bombay mill area during the last two months. As for 
Bengal after referring to strikes he referred to the big labour demonstration on 
the maidan in December last where mottos such as **Long Live Revolution.’’ 
“Workmen of the World Unite,” etc. were displayed. 

Continuing Mr. Crerar described how thb success of outside emissaries were 
creating a great amount of unrest in the country and said such actions would result 
in a very dangerous situation. The scope of the Bill, he said, had been enlarged 
by an additional clause of confiscation or control of foreign money. These remit- 
tances were made not from any legitimate interest in the merits of industrial 
dispute, but with a view to promoting preliminary stage of a revolution to which 
such bodies looked forward. The Government had no desire to interfere to the 
detriment of men who were engaged in legitimate industrial dispute with their em- 
ployers. But it was manifest that any foreign organisation should not be per- 
mitted to support such movements with the ultimate object of promoting a revolu- 
tion. There is also reason to believe, he said, that money was remitted from 
Communist sources for the support of agents, now in India, and in aid of certain 
journals into India which were preaching the doctrines of Communism. The Bill 
was designed to give power to remove the agents of Communism who obtained 
entrance in India, provided that they wet*e not Indian British subjects ordinarily 
resident in India and to forfeit or control the expenditure of funds remitted by 
Communistic sources. Remittances were day by day increasing and these remit 
tances would later prove of disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Crerar then dealt with Communistic press propaganda which he said was 
assuming a huge extensive scale and steps must be taken to counteract this sort 
of propaganda and this Bill was intended for it. The greatest possible efTort that 
can be made was to introduce gradually steps to remedy the existing evils and the 
first step which should be taken was that “we should cut off the Communist move- 
ment in India from all external sources” (official^hear hear). 

Dealing with the two main issues of the Bill Mr. Crerar said that the general 
policy of the Communist movement was to rouse a spirit of discontent and lawless- 
ness in the masses whether industrial, or agricultural with the ultimate object of 
destroying by violence both the Government established by law and the present 
economic organisation of the society and substituting what they describe as 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ So the immediate object of this Bill was to cut 
ofTthe Communist movement from external influences and the effect of die present 
system was not sufficient to deal with them. He then quoted how in Madras a 
large number had been prosecuted and said that with the aid of the authority p ovided 
in the Bill the exclusion of the Communists abroad and dangerous consequences 
which might crop up from their influences might be successfully dealt with. 

The next question was, continued Mr. Crerar, if the House passed the Bill and 
gave them the authority in what away they would begin their action against 
the Communists. The reply was that the essence of the Bill was solely againsi 
non-Indians, (oflicial applause). He again repeated that in India industrial disputes 
had resulted in incalculable injuries, acts of violence and acts of intimidation. 
Strikes had occurred with the greatest intensity and with the gravest consequences. 
By intense propaganda the movement had assumed a huge scale and the 
object of the Bill was directed against that propaganda. By the introduction 
of this measure, firstly the workers were to be benefltted, then the 
landlords and the capitalists. It must be the duty of all, when outside influ* 
ences were at work in India against the elementary principle of national progress 
to work against them. The Government have taken part of their responsibility 
by bringing in this measure, and it was for the House to take the rest of the 
responsibility and must share the responsibility. 

Continuing Mr. Crerar s»d “I am also concerned srith the opposition on 
sound and reasonable grounds. But the opposition, which I have now, is a mere 
opposition without a reason and without a policy. Such opposition may have a 
temporary success and such tucceu will lead only to dangerous consequences.” 

Concluding, he appealed to the House to pass the measure and said 
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have acted according to the traditions of the British constitution on which the 
Governments of Great Britain and India are based and on who^ declared policy 
this Assembly owes its existence. We came here for this legislation last session 
a!nd we now come to you again for legislation.” 

MR. GAYAPRASAD’s AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Gayaprasad Singh then moved his amendment ‘that the bill be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.* 

In moving his amendment Mr. Gayaprasad Singh said that provisions in the 
liill moved by Mr. Crerar were quite unacceptable for they were very drastic and 
riiiorous. The Hon’ble Home Member had said that evidence was being accu- 
mulated for some time past of subversive intentions and activities of the Commu- 
nists directed against India. When asked to place on the table the alleged accu- 
mulated evidence the Government refused and when such simple demand was 
refused he asked if any self-respecting member would accept the Bill. Powers in 
the Bill he continued, were mere illusory. Then he dealt with the Bill clause bv 
clause and said that the major clauses of the Bill were quite unaccepublc and hence 
the Bill he saud, should go for circulation and elicit public opinion. 

Concluding amidst non-official applause he said : “Lord Curzon had said that the 
work of exploitation and work of administration go hand in hand in India and 
this is a measure of exploitation.*’ 

On the Kth FEBRUARY it was a pitched battle of talents that was fought 
on the floor of the Assembly over the Rubik Safety Bill. Though Pandit Motilal 

Vchru, Pandit Mala viya, Mr. Jayakar and others did not take part m the deb-i^te, 

ible and convincing arguments were advanced by Uewan Chamanlal and Mr. 
R-initaswami Iyengar which showed the utter futility of the Government s caw. 

Bill wM introduced last session but was not p,issed. Four •nf'^* 

sitae teased but nothing like destruction of society has com 

wmdf Dewan CharaMlal challenged the Home Member and ably pointed out 
that the Bill was in reality directed against the working Class movement 

Sir Denys Bray raised the mischievous cry that the youths of the country should 

he saved from being influenced by the Communists. 

Mr. Coatman in his speech repeatedly drew the attention y 

his file of cuttings from English as tvell as vernacular papers which, he s«d, would 

.1 jfiSssi b« «.iir I""" 'srS'viS J M? 

Wrirs^k 2 ° Ar"LseW adjo^^^^^^ The following is Dewan Chamanlal'. 

*'’“?ewTn CHAMAN LAL following Sir Denys Bray said that "gument^^^^^^^ 

Denys was that the the House 

be armed with special powers to deal with he shuation. ne as 

to judge for themselves if the spectre gpo^teLjterday that the 

imaginery. Dealing with the assertion of Mr- methwls, Dewan Chamanlal 

pre^nt Bill did not savour of the^Star Chamter meth^ i ewa 
maintained that the Bill did savour of the .^hamter meth “ • concocted 

under the provision of this Bill will ^ ordinary law. Proceeding Dewan 

documents which would not stand the scrutiny of / Soratt or Bradley but 

Chaman Lai said that people who were on trial were not bpratt 

Sir Denys Bray and his associates. 

speaking on the Bill foretold the “".P*",^'’}? ^i.,il*Vas not passed. Four months 
Its moral, social and educational fabric if this . . . g^e to us. 

have since passed but nothing like destrucUon of society had come to 
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The Home Member I never smd that there would be destruction of society 
within four months. 

Dewan Chaman Lai : — If nothing serious happened within four months then 
the Home Member clearly fmls to prove the urgency of the measure. 

There were cries of ''No” **No‘* from the officisd benches at this. 

Dewan Chaman Lai : It has not come to my notice that the European 
members of the Government on that account travelled in discomfort or were assaulted 
or murdered. 

Col. Crawford : The social fabric was tottering. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Col. Crawford has not passed one sleepless night on that 
account 

Proceeding Dewan Chamanlal said that he pictured the Home Member as 
Mother Britannia and Messrs. Spratt and Bradley two mouses who were trying to 
climb up her leg. There were cries of *'help*\ “Murder” and that is how the 
Public Safety Bill came to be introduced. Communism was no danger to the 
country, proceeded Dewan Chamanlal. There were hardly ten honest Communists 
in the country, the rest were all C. 1. D. paid agents. 

A voice : — K. C. Banerjee. 

Dewan Chamanlal Not Banerjee alone. There were many others like him 
(cries of *No’, “No” from official benches). 

Dewan Chamanlal — I challenge the Government to institute an enquiry 
conristinu of Pandit Nehru and Pandit Malaviya and under the seal of secrecy to 
produce before them secret documents and disprove my contention. 

Proceeding the speaker said that at the back of the Government was the 
intention that once the Assembly was committed to the principle of this Bill they 
would bring forward legislation to deal with the Indian Communists. The Govern- 
ment wanted to tackle the Indian political situation. They found that power 
was gradually shifting from the hands of the upper and middle classes into the 
hands of the working classes and they were afraid of that situation. This Bill was 
in reality directed against the working class movement. Proceeding Dewan Chaman- 
lal asked what the basic of this measure was. 

Mr. K. Ahmed Money from Moscow. 

Dewn Chamanlal It is better to accept money from an outside source and 
do good to the working people than to sit like an interrupter in the Government 
Benches and do nothing. 

Continuing Dewan Chamanlal said that they should face the real problem. The 
real problem was that people were hungry. It did not need a Spratt or Bradley to 
tell people that they were hungry or the Home Member that th^ were not hungry. 
If hungry pMple were told that the only way they could get rid of hunger was by 
ttie nationalisation of land and industiy, who was going to prevent people from 
accepting that doctrine ? Continuing he said that the act was so vague and indefinte 
that any Dody could be victimised under the operation of this Bill. The object of 
the Indiatt National Congress was subversion of the Govemaaent. 

A Voice By violence ? 

Dewan Chamanlal : — By all legitimate measure. 

Proceeding the speaker said that die provision of this Bill might as well 
be directed against Congressmen. He asked the Government to be frank and tell 
plainly what was really at the back of their mind in bringing forward such legisla- 
tkm. Finally he reiterated that the danger ol Communism was no teal danger to 

Indian people and asked all to overthrow this BSL 

Tk$ Ml&mimg is Mr. Hamgmsnmmi 

Mr. A. Rangaswami I Y^GAR opposed the BiU. Ke said he was sorry that 
Mr. Cdatman had burnt midnight od m prepariog cuttings and a pamphlet 
(Mmghler). Ptehablyall that he wanted to show was that indin newspa^ bao 
written about Communism nod he said his attention was drawn to an extract bom 
the “Hhidn* of which he waa de EAoi; It was» he said» the r^ort of an cxcellmt 
mech dsfiveied by Mr. SakhOwala here in the Assemh^ onCominniusm, tot 

a&isjs'.sasjr 
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R^emng of Mr. Cosgrave yesterday in which Mr. Cosgravc 

wanted to prove that the Bill was drafted on the models of laws in force in u:s.A., 

Australia and Canada he said it was obviously wrong to quote a law intended for 
one particular purpose in support of a Uw intended for another purpose. The 
object of those laws was to restrict emigration in newly settled countries whereas 
the present Bill was intended for putting down some propaganda. He then read 
Sections three, seven and eight (a) from the Australian Act and wanted to prove 
that provisions bad been made there for trial before ordinary courts and though 
proceedmgs ^re not open to public, the accused was entitled to engage a pleaiwr 
and put in evidence. 


Mr* Graham -Can the Hon’ble Member read those sections to prove it ? 

Mr. GraJiam then passed over a book to Mr. Iyengar. Mr. Iyengar began 
to read Section seven dealing with provisions for a summary trial (official cries : 
section eight A i. ) 

Mr. Rangswami : — You do not want Section 7 ? He then read Section 8 to 
show that deportation was provided for after conviction by trial. 

Official cries Where is the evidence ? 

Mr. lyenger : — Evidence is there in the Canadian Act 

Continuing Mr. Iyengar said that in Canada people were allowed to appear by a 
pleader and no Star Chamber method was followed in any other institution. He 
then referred to Canadian laws according to which a pleader could be engaged, 
evidence was taken on oath and there was provision for an appeal and the whole 
proceeding was asked to be made a public record. He then said that when thousands 
of exploiters were allowed to come here why a few people were being prevented 
from doing peaceful propaganda against those who were bleeding the country ? 

Concluaing he said that the Bill was not aimed against Communism but really 
i.' tended for putting down ^*Bona fide’’ labour and agrarian movements in the 


country. 


Sir Victor SASSOON opposed the amendment. He emphasised that the present 
Bill was similar to legislation undertaken in the United States of America, Canada, 
and Australia. He controverted the assertion of Dewan Chamanlal that this Bill 
might be utilised against any other class of persons than Communists. Finally he 
ridiculed Dewan Chamanlal’s comparison of this Bill with the Star Chamber 
methods. The House then adjourned. 

Never had any Legislature armed the Executive with such a Power simply 
because the prosecution were unable to adduce evidencd\ With these words 
Pandit Motilal NEHRU exposed the hollowness of the false issues raised 
by the Government when the debate on the Public .Safety Bill was resumed 
on the 6th FEBRUARY in the Assembly. It was, indeed, a brilliant speech 
and he took over an hour to explain clearly how the Executive had recently deve- 
loped a voracious appetite for autocratic power. The Pandit rightly called this 
measure the Slavery of India Bill or the Safety 0 / Bureaucrcuy Bill. 

Proceeding Pandit Motilal said : “I take this Bill as a direct attack against 
Indian Nationalism and the Indian National Congress (Hear, hear). The object 
of the Bill is to ciit off India from outside world and to isolate it. It wants to 
prevent any other country from taking any interest in Indian affairs. That is my 
honest opinion as well as members on my side. Can you erect barbed wires to 
keep out ideas? Those times are gone by. Ideals travel in spite of precautions. 
What harm is there in allowing Communistic ideas to come to India ? I am not 
one of those who tremble in their shoes at the name of Communism. 1 have meu 
he uid, many of the Communists and they were men estimable, of chapter and 
ability having courage of their conviction. We have nothing to gam by holding 
those opinions but every thing to lose by putting those opinions to practice. I 
have also met men who differ with me and yet I do not hesitate to co-operatc with 
tiiero”. 


Pandit Nehru referred to the speech of the Home Memter who, he said, 
laid prominent emphasis on the League against Imperialism and his was a personal 
^owledge. He was present at a meeting of the League as a represenUhve of the 
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Indian National Congress. Mr George Lansbury had been till recently the 
President of the League against Imperialism and the present President, Mr. David 
Maxton, is the present President of the Independent Labour Party of England 
and neither of them were Communists. Yet they were Presidents of Associations 
which were admittedly Communistic. Pandit Nehru said the League contained 
Communistic and non-Communistic members and its object was to secure freedom 
for the subject races of the world and to fight against Imperialism. So far all 
Socialists, Nationalists and Communists met and devised measures. When he 
attended the meeting he was called upon to speak and was assured that one need 
not be a Communist to be a member of that League. When he spoke he com- 
pletely dissociated himself from the theory and practices of Communism (Cries 
of “hear hear” from the Congress benches and Central benches). More than a 
dozen representatives to the Lea|fue rose in their seats and shared his views. 
How the Home Member, the Pandit asked, could assume that the League against 
Imperialism was the kind of association which was called communistic ? Those 
on the other side of the House twisted all ideas and then presented them to the 
House. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the Indian National Congress was asso- 
ciated with the League against Imperialism and not affiliated to it. • They were not 
members of the League because they did not agree with the whole of its programme, 
but sympathise with its object to free the subject races. 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the speech of Sir Denys Bray. He said ; It 
is a pleasure to hear him. I always admire his style (laughter) ; but 1 cannot 
understand what he wanted to make out when he sat down (laughter). He is 
a perpetual youth. All those dreams in youths he described so vividly as that the 
youth still continues in him. He can give us an intellectual treat, (laughter.) 
However great the emphasis Sir Denys Bray did lay in pronouncing the word 
“Revolution,” there was no terrible meaning to the word other than what is found 
in an ordinary dictionary. It is after all a very simple word (laughter). We arf 
in fact, he said, all peaceful revolutionaries. We want, frankly, revolution, oe 
course, not accompanied by violence. Times without number we have said that 
we want a bloodless revolution. We simply want to organise ourselves and 
disobey unjust laws and make the present system of Government impossible (Con- 
gress benenes “hear” “hear”.) 

Coming to the Bill Pandit Nehru said that it was a more retrograde measure 
than the first Bill and the arguments in support of it were more feebler and less 
convincing. All that had happened since the last session of the Assembly was, he 
said, that the Executive had developed a voracious appetite for autocratic power. 
It was no longer satisfied with attacking the liberty of men and freedom of the 
nation but wanted to put its hands in others’ pockets and take as much money as 
it could. He wanted to call this measure the “Slavery of India Bill” or the “Safety 
of Bureaucracy Bill”. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said that he owned an explanation to the House as 
to why he did not raise the point of order which he raised the previous occasion. 
In the 6rst Bill, he said, tnere was not a semblance of judicial tiial. When the 
Bill came out of the Select Committee it was found that some such provision was 
made and it was included in the present Bill. It was a farcical trial no doubt and 
though it might be a mere pretence yet he could not raise purely a legal question 
which was raised last time. 

Pandit Nehru then wanted to clear the ground, by making some general 
observation as to Communism or Bolshevism. Communism, he said, no doubt 
contemplates radical things but there were various forms of Communism and 
grades of Communists. There were good forms and bad forms. He said that 
tilings were not so bad in Russia as they were supposed to be. So far as the BjH 
was concerned, he said, it was immaterial, as there was not a single member in 
the House who was for importing Communism in India in the present state ot 
circumstances, although it might be necessary in some future stage. The House 
need not waste its time over the diKUssion on various forms and horrors of 
Communism. The question that remained was whether it was a real menace to 
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the country and whether the existing law was not sufficient to remedy the 
evils. . . 

“What U the principle of this Bill? The principle is simply this. What a 
court will not do, you empower us to do. You may conceal it by any embellish- 
ment, but still it IS the only reason why you must have extraordinary power.** 

Proceeding the Pundit asked if the Honourable Member had any evidence in his 
possession, why did not he disclose it ? Simply connecting what had happened 
between the September session and now with the Communist activities would not 
do. If it was a case of war or rebellion, one could understand investing the 
Executive with greater power to meet an emergent situation. But in normal times 
one could not understand the Executive asking for such powers. Never had any 
legislature armed the Executive with such a power simply because the prosecution 
were unable to adduce evidence. In the case of the Ordinance, they could adduce 
one reason that open trial was not possible because witnesses were terrorised and 
threatened with murder and therefore no witness would come and no open trial was 
possible. As for trial the Home Member himself had given the proper answer. 
He had said that after the Bolshevic Conspiracy trial there was a lull in the acti- 
vities of the Bolshevic agents. 

Coming to the argument that the Youth Movement in the country was being 
affected the Pandit said that the Youth Movement was a world-wide movement. 
This mevement had sympathy of every well-wisher of the country. It was on the 
youth that the future of the countiy depended, (cheers). I deny that the Youth 
Movement is imbued with communist ideas.” 

Referring to riots in Pjomb.ay and troubles in Calcutta, Pandit Nehru said th.at 
there had been no satisfiictory evidence adduced that these troubles were due to 
Communist activities. Proceeding Pandit ji said that reference had been made that a 
labour demonstration in Calcutta carried flags with mottoes siuh as **Long live 
the Soviet Republic.” If they carried a flag with such mottoes they also carried 
flags with the motto “Simon Go Back’* which was prominent than others. He had 
personal experience of this Labour demonstration. They found them to be the 
mildest of creatures on earth. They had, of course, to postpone the Congress 
meeting, which did not sit then by one or one h.alf hour. But these people retired 
from the Congress Pandal which they occupied for holding a meeting of their own 
and on the stroke of the hour they retired ^accfully. (cheers). What was wanted 
was a kind word, kind treatment and sympathy. 

Referring to Mr. Gavin Jonc’s remark that the Soviet recently earm.rrked a 
quarter of a million for carr>ing on prop<iganda in Indl.r Pandit Nchni said that 
during the last session he told the House how the Riga correspondence about 
.Soviet Russia was manufactured and bow it was swallowed by ilie general public. 
He could not understand how Soviet Russia could be tottering on its last legs 
and at the same moment be producing millions of pounds for prop.iganda outside 
the country. 

Coming to the consideration of the Bill Pandit Nehru said that if interference 
with the ownership of property was punishable the cry for Indianisation of Rail- 
ways also came under the provision of this Bill. Referring to the clause of the 
Bill which seeks to punish any act seeking to foment or utilise industrial disputes 
with the direct object of subverting the organised Government or with any object 
the attainment of which is intended to conduce to that Pandicji said this clai^ 
had nothing to do with violence and unless the Government was subverted by 
violence, violence was no crime. Referring to words “with any subject be said that 
Dewan Cbaman Lai was quite right when he said that every Indian came under 
that clause. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that Congress advocated non-payment 
of taxes which ^’conduces” to the result mentioned in this clause and no ingenuity 
could take out the Congress from this clause as it stood. 

Referring to Clause three saying that the removal order was to be s^iwn, ‘‘If 
the Govemor-General-in-Council is satisfied” Panditii said that every body knew 
Ibcir ways of satisfoction which was based on the C. L D. report 
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Pandit Nehru then drew the attention of the House to another remarkable 
thing, namely, that the Act made it punishable the mere intention of persons 
concerned and as*soon as the Governor-General was satisfied there was no hope 
for the man. Referring to the clause dealing with confiscation of money he said 
that it dealt with not only money comine from outside, but the one element that 
constituted ofence was that it was inten&d to be applied in British India in 
accordance with instructions given from outside British India. Thus the hard- 
earned money of a man could be touched if any outside instruction could be 
produced. The League Against Imperialism and other Socialistic bodies, might 
recommend certain lines of action and the moment it is said that any money was 
spent according to instructions from outside, it could be touched. If Soviet Russia 
placed orders with European merchants of this country and deposit money in 
any bank in India the Executive could pounce upon that money as sent from Russia 
and spent under instructions from Russia. 

Continuing Panditji said that the points of view of the non-official European 
members and the Congress members were quite different **We take everything/* 
he said, “with considerable amount of suspicion and examine every word to see 
how far it can be extended. But the point of view of my friends over there is 
safety. Their money will never be touched.” 

Proceeding Punditji said : “All public funds which received contributions from 
outside world come under this law. If the so-called communist send s 'me money 
to the Khilafat funds earmarking it to be spent for building a mosque, the money 
will come under this clause. 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that according to the Bill, the Government might 
enter upon any premises for such goods or money. What Congressmen and public 
men, be asked, were safe under the clause ? It might be said that the Governor- 
General was to be satisfied. Who knows, he asked, what poison has been installed 
in the ears of the Governor-General. 

Referring to powers of the High Court Pandit Nehru said that the poor High 
Court with all its splendours was precluded from judging the Act. It could only 
set aside on the ground that such person was an expected person. The oflence, he 
said, was further placed on the same level with the offence of a murder. Seven 
days time was allowed for an appeal. On the 8th day the person would be too 
late. He referred to the speech of Mr. Keane who laid great emphasis on three 
experienced judges and said if they would be three angels he could not get justice. 
They could not judge because evidence was one-sided. “Give us three men from 
the street,” he said, “and produce the whole evidence and allow us to cross examine. 
You may not satisfy me by giving three Privy Councillors ” 

Referring to the clause dealing with appeals against the order for forfeiture he 
said that the intention was mad: a crime and the Governor-General was to be 
satisfi^ with materials submitted by the Home Member which the persons con- 
cerned could not scrutinise. Could there be anything, he asked, more barbarous 
than this ? The Government could enter into any bank and look into its private 
transactions and pass book etc. No Indian bank was safe. They could be touched 
on the slightest accusation. They were asked to believe the Government's evidence 
without allowing them to scrutinise it There lay the monstrosity and barbarous- 
ness of the provision. 

Pointing to the central benches and particularly to Sir Abdur Quayumthe Pundit 
said that members here were sitting tight in their seats quite satisfied, and quoted 
an Urdu poem saying *oh pigeons on the roof of the harem, what do you know of 
the woes of the pgeon whose f^t are tied in cages.* He said addressing Sir 
Abdul Quayom * You are pigeons on the roof of the harem and we are pigeons 
whose feet are tied up. Concluding Pundit Nehru referred to the remark of the 
Home Member that he would ooiake dMuctionfroro agrarisn troubles and find 
the origUi of the cause and asked what were the golden scales with which the 
Home Member coidd deduce economic causes ? 

Sir Panishettamdas THAKURDAS said that lospite of so much water that Md 
flown under the bridge siqce the last Siiula session in inaustrial dieturbahcts the lew 
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commeTCtal opinion had thought it right to oppose this Util and hit constituency 
had sent him a telegram to oppose the measure as it too arbitrary and hence 
tiie measure should not be placed in the statute book. The whole reason why the 
Indian commercial people was opposed to this Bill was that they perceived in 
this measures more of politics than of industry (non-officials : bear, hear). Why 
this political mixture ? If the Government were really genuine they would have 
brought a comprehensive measure without a political touch in this Bill. Commu- 
nism was badly mixed up with politics and cleverly mixed up also. Why were the 
clauses in the Bill so wide. If that was Government’s idea, let him tell the Govern- 
ment that the Indian commercial opinion would prefer to sulTer any distuib.inces 
to pass such measure to be placed in the statute book. 

Continuing Sir Purushottamdas said the completeness of the Bill exposed 
the largest amount of suspicion on Government. What were the ('aovernment going 
to do with the Indian Communists ? “1 have been asking the question for a very 
long time and I now repeat my question for the Home Member to answer. If you 
can convict Indian Communists under the existing laws, why not convict ih 
British Communists under the same ta«*'s ? It seems this measure is intended only 
for Mr. Spratt and Mr. Bradley and the few who were likely to come to India. 
The fact is that the Government want some extraordinary powers to deal with them. 
He again asked what the Government proposes to do with the Indian Communists ; 
it is no use being blind to this fact.” 

Concluding Sir Purushottamdas said : The Europeans will go so far as it 
suits them (cries of hear hear). The Government must first trust the people. The 
Government cannot get the confidence of the people unless the Government see 
facts as they are and not as they ought to be (hear hear). People are not prepared 
to trust the Government 1 , therefore, feel that what is wanted at this juncture is 
not a Select Committee, but that the Government should take into confidence 
members on this side of the House and modify this measure, (applause). 

On the 7M FEBRUARY the debate on the Public Safely Bill was 
concluded. After the speech of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the 
Hon. Mr. Crerar*s reply to the debate the House divided at 4-50 p.m. and the 
motion for reference of the Public Safety Bill to a Select Committee was carried 
by 61 against $0 votes amidst cries of *shame*, 'shame* from the Congress 
benches. Though the Government came out victorious, an analysis of the Division 
List showed that fifty elected members voted against the Hon. Mr, CreraPs 
while the Government had the support of only fifteen elected Indians. In 
spite of the fact that Pandit Malaviya, Munshi Iswar Saran and Mr. Aney put up a 
gallant fight the debate was dull. 

At the outset Pandit MALAVIYA dealt with communism in its difTerent aspects. 
He said that communism could be viewed from two aspects. The first aspect of 
communism was to seek to promote the growth of the common people. The 
Government had issued in the form of pamphlets extracts from news-papers on 
communism and one of its extracts was a speech of Mr. Saklatwala which he 
delivered in Madras. In that speech Mr. Saklatwala had said that society should 
be so constructed that those who worked for it should be rewarded. The Pandit 
then read the portion of the speech and said that he endorsed every work of Mr. 
Saklatwala. This aspect of communism, Pt. Malaviya emphasised, was entitled 
to the whole-hearted support of every right thinking man. This was a* part of the 
ancient creed of the society of this land of ours and the vast portion of the 
mankind. **Ano^er aspect of communism”, continued Pandit Malaviya, *'is that it 
desires to distribute property and does not like money to be kept in banks. But 
tbe way by which money Is to be distributed should not be riolence. We are 
thoroughly opposed to such a niethod. We arc one with the Government to keep 
ont men who advocate violence and in this respect Pandit Motilal had expressed a 
common opinion.” 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said— -^The real difference of otirs with the 
Govemnieot is that we are opposed to the niethod by which the Government want 
to proceed to bring abont the desired resnlt.** He then read the clause of the 

*3 
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Bill which ntftf : **Any penon who Erectly or indirectly ndvocates overthrow by 
force or viotence of the Government etublished by faiw in Britldi India, or on* 
lawful deslmctson of property or unlawful interference with the ownership of 
property, or who seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or 
other disputes cd the like nature with the direct object of subverting die organised 
Government in British India or with any object the attmninent of which is intended 
to coi|duce to that result** The Pandit said : **That being the object of the Govern- 
ment what is the measure the Government propose? They propose a 
measure to condemn a man without any trial. Our objection is that such a measure 
substitutes the executive power for the judicial power. I am surprised to find 
from the members of tne opposite benches that there is nothing wrong in ac- 
cepting such a measure in spite of the fact that there is no law in England that 
could condemn a man without trial. Hence, there is no doubt that this measure 
seeks to put the executive in place of the judiciary. So, in the best interest of the 
country and in the best interest of justice, we on this side of the House, are 
entirely opposed to such a measure.** 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said “We are opposed to condemnation 
of a man without trial.*’ It means a serious curtailment of the rights which 
the foreigners up to this time enjoyed in this country. If this Bill becomes 
law a Bntish subject, or a foreigner might be condemned by a mere decree of the 
Governor-General- 4 n-Council. Nor is the second clause of the Bill less objection- 
able. We have been hitherto crying for equalities of rights. If we by the passing 
of this Bill deprive a British subject of his right to open trial where will be the 
meaning for our cry ? The provision regarding foreign money is not less 
revolutionary. Sir George Rainy said that these are matters for the select 
committee. I submit Uiat this is not a matter for the select committee. We must 
discuss the principle of the Bill on the floor of the House and unless we can 
accept the principle, we can not send it to the select committee.*’ 

Continuing the Pandit said that if strikes and disorders in industrial areas were 
the only cause for enacting such a legislation, then his reply was that in England 
there had been greater strikes and disputes but the Government had settled these 
by conferring with the leaders of the parties. “Why cannot you satisfy your- 
selves with that method ?*’— asked Panditji. 

Reading from a speech of Mr. Saklatwala the speaker said that if such 
sentiments were uttered by a Britisher in India his liberty would be put under 
restraint while in England he would be treated as a free man. 

Proceeding the Pandit said : — “It has' been said that you should not express 
distrust of the Government. If it is so, it is no fault of the people. The wrong 
use of the executive power by the Government with w'hich they were armed have 
made the pecmle suspicious. Regulation 111 of 1818 is still on the Statute Book 
Under this Regulation the Government imprisoned men like the late lamented Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Aswini Kumar Dutt and others. Dr. Besant was detained under 
the Defence of India Act. During the Non -Co-operation time men like the Late 
Deshbandhu Das, Pt. Motilal Nehru were sent to jail and about 25000 people 
all over the country were imprisoned. Internments and imprisonments under the 
Bengal Regulation were only of recent memoiy. That is the result of trusting 
the Government with executive power. With this record of imprisonment and 
internment and persecution to your credit, you ask us to trust you with more 
powers. Are you justified in doing so ? I submit, no.’* 

Continuing Pt Malaviya said that it bad been said that communist propaganda 
was doing great harm to the counpy and a remedy must be found for it He 
submitted that the existing law of the country was sufficient to deal with the evil. 
He did not want to copy law from Australia badly— mangling it by omitting its 
vital part By omitting to incorporate the right of trial they had put everything 

S — tunry. The show of trial which was conceded under the present law was 
y doing justice to the judges before whom the case would be placed. 
Continuing Pandit Malaviya said : “There was no reason to be alarmed at 
the writings of the vernacular press who only say that the present system of 
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Government ii very bad. The condition of the agriculturists in India is very 
lamentable. Do the Government know that they do not get sufficient to eat and 
to clothe themselves (Cries of shame, shame). Is it not a matter of shame for 
both officials a«id non-officials that after 1 50 years of British rule such things 
should exist ? Take the case of the indrustrialists also. Their condition was none 
the better than the agriculturists. I have gone to Bombay and have personally 
seen the conditions in which the labourers live there. Who will deny that there 
are mill-owners in Bombay who engage Pathans to keep the labourers down ? 

Sir Abdul Quayam : — Why do the capitalists employ Pathans ? 

Pandit Malaviya : — The reason is that one of the sins of the Government is 
that they employ Pathans. (Voices from Government benches : No, Government 
do not employ Pathans). In Bardoli who employed the Pathans ?— (Loud non- 
official applause and cries of shame, shame) and the Government have set an 
example to the Millowners to employ Pathans (Laughter). This 1 say with more 
sorrow than in anger. Continuing Malaviya said that the agriculturists and the 
industrialists have been exposed to all evils. 

Sir Abdul Quayam : Still the Government open fire at the Pathans. 

Pandit Malaviya 1 do not stand here to apologise to the Government (Hear, 
hear). Pathan or no Pathan, the Government cannot be excused if they do any 
wrong to any fellow-subject. (He.ir, hear). 

Proceeding Pt M.\(aviya said : In addition to their failing to discharge their 
duty to their subjects the Government had been guilty of atrocious wrong which 
is klrgely responsible for the present situation. Who created this present situation ? 
I say it is the Government. The (fovernment are not responsible to the people. 
They are not responsible to any body. This Government in the teeth of opposi- 
tion passed that wretched measure, the ratio question. What does this mean ? 
It has been predicted that the passing of such a ratio measure would be disastrous 
and would lead innumerable strikes. We on this side of the House urged, Sir 
Purushottamdas urged and, 1 am glad to say. Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. Cocke 
urged that the Government should not be so obstinate to pass such a measure. 
Eve^thing of what had been predicted has happened. Sir Purushottamdas had 
predicted that strikes would occur and it has happened so. 

Pt. Malaviya then read from the **Pioneer” an article published on i8tb 
December on ratio and appealed to the new Finance Member to reconsider the 
question (laughter). The article said that Sir Basil Blackett’s i8d ratio had been 
tried and proved disastrous. 

The Government of Bombay had recognised that such ratio had proved 
disastrous. By this ratio the millowners had been put into a great disadvantage. 
They were between the devil and the deep sea (laughter). On the one side there 
were the labourers and the Government on the other. 

Proceeding Pt. Malaviya said : — **I was in Bombay when strikes were going 
on and I got the grievances of the workers and placed them before the millowners. 
Some of them were willing to come to a settlement while others were unwilling 
because the Government had placed them in such a position that the strikers were 
not to their disadvantage. The (Government had helped Japan and other im- 
porters and they have hit their own men. If we had a national Government we 
would not have such prolonged strikes. We would have used all that is in our 
power to bring about a settlement of the strike. In England how is the Prince 
of Wales engaged now? Is it a wonder that the workers who have restrained 
themselves so far and acted with patience to give way in their hunger and misery ? 
1 submit^ Sir, that the responsibility lies with the Government.” 

He hoped that the present situation in Bombay would be subsided and a 
settlemeac would be arrived at. He did not apprehend that the troubles would 
spread, but settlement of these troubles would not improve the general situation 
m the country. The problem of the general masses has to be dealt with in another 
direction. Our influence with the youth movement which is the rising movement 
will not depend upon the passage or non-passage of this measure. It will depend 

08 die Reforms which we are g^g to get in 1939 or in 193a That will affect 
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minds of the workmen, labourers and the general masses. At the present situation 
inspite of what we say they do not realise the situation. The youth movement 
has lost faith in the Government, because thev do not find betterment of the 
condition of the people under Hiitish rule. The Government are content with 
sending out a Commission which all parties in India have boycotted. The 
situation demanded consideration of the larger principles of Reforms and not the 
kind of enquiry which the Commission is conducting now. 

I'roceraing Pandit Malaviya said : “There was a debate on the recom* 
mendations of the Skeen Committee. I ask the Government how did they trjMit 
the recommendations. That is why the youths have lost faith in the British 
Government and I am sorry to say so. Would we not as Indians remind our 
youths of the spirit of Shivaji and Guru Govind Sing and train them to think of 
establishing Self-Govt, in India ? Would you British people not respect us if we 
train them so ? Would you not honour us if we create a feeling in the mind of 
every child that the existing system of Government is detrimental to our interest 
and try to enthuse in them the same spirit ? I assure that youths of India have 
got more balanced mind and better judgment than youths of any other country. 
Their object is to see that a Government like that in Canada and Australia be 
established in India. There is a growing feeling in them to completely separate 
themselves from the British (Hear, hear). The armaments and military you have, 
will be of no avail except to kill some of them but that spirit in the youths is 
growing (Hear, hear). Why should we be lying under such humiliating conditions ? 
Concluding Pt. Malaviya said : “I cannot understand why the Government 
is so obstinate in putting this Bill on the Statute Book. Do they not realise that 
they will be stiffening our attitude towards the British by putting in such a measure ? 
While we are agreed on the principle of the Bill why do they not agree to the 
question of evidence ? Do they not realise that by passing this measure the 
situation will become worse ? It is a matter of great regret that the Government 
should insist on their pound of flesh (Applause). 

INDIAN LIMITATION ACT AMENDMENT. 

After a recess of three days the Asembly met on the iith FEBRUARY, 

At the outset Mr. Crerar moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1908 as pased by the Council of State be taken into consideration 
and be passed. 

Sir B. L. Mitt^r, Law Member, in a maiden speech said in course of the state- 
ment of objects and reasons that the Civil Justice Committee recommended that it 
should be made clear that Articles 133 and 134 mean what they say vis. that limita- 
tion runs from the date of purchase or of transfer as the case may be and the date of 
obtaining possession is immaterial. The Committee further recommended that 
the Act should be amended so as to put Hindu and Muhammedan religious endow- 
ments on the same footing as other trust funds which definitely vest in the trustee. 
The Government of India came to the conclusion that in case of botii articles, the 
period of limitation should run from the date when sale or transfer becomes known 
to the plaintiff, that the period in case of Article 1^3 should be reduced f tom 
twelve to three years and that Hindu, Muhammedan and Buddhist religions as wdl 
as charitable endowments should be included within the scope of both these 
articles as also of Section 16 of the Act The Bill gave effect to these coinclosions. 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved an amendment that in Clause 3 (D) in the entry 
column 3 against the proposed Article 134<— (B) after the word ^‘transfer’’ the 
words '*or when the transfer becomes known to the manager” be added. 

Sir B. L. Mitter was afraid that the amendment was not acceptable to the 
Government Mr. Jayakar also opposed the amendment 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai then begged leave of the House to withdraw his 
amendment and leave was granted. The original motion was then carried. 

INOlAir FATINTS AND DESIGNS ACT. 

Sir E N. Mitra then moved dial the BUI fnr^ to amend the Indian Patents 
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and Designs Act 1911 for certain opposes be refcned to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Punishottamdas Thakurdas, Mn Alexander,. Amrarul Azim, 
Lalchand Navalrai, Kumar Ganganaadn Stngha, S. Lall, L. Graham and the mover 
and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
the meeting of the Committee be four. The motion was carried. 

TRADES DISPUTES RILL. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra next moved that the Bill to make provision for 
investigation and settlement of Trade Disputes and for certain other purposes be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of fir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Messrs. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Anwarul Azim, T. D. Roy, M. K. 
Acharya, K. C. Roy, S. C. Mitra, Jogia, S. Lall, Sesha Iyengar, G. D. Birla, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, Dewan Chamanlal, Messrs. Fazl Rahimutullah, Ismail Khan 
and Jamandas Mehta. 

Sir B. N. Mitra in moving the Bill said that the fundamental principle underly- 
ing the Bill was that trade dispute was not a matter for concern of the employers 
only, but concerned the community as a whole. Recent experiences of the past 
few years had brought home to all the gravity of the situation arising out of trfide 
disputes. The main parts of the Bill consisted of three parts. The first relates to 
the establishment of tribunals for investigation and settlement of trade disputes. 
This part of the Bill is based generally on the British Industrial Courts Act ot 1919 
and its detailed provisions were adopted for the most part of the Bill from the 
clauses in that Act The main difference was that where the British Act set up a 
Bunding Industrial Court the Conciliation Boards which the Bill proposed to 
esUblish were intended to be appointed *ad hoc* like the CourU of Inquiry in order 
to deal with particular disputes. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of matter which related to public utility 
services. It made it a penal offence for the workers employed on monthly vrages 
in public utility services to strike without previous notice and also provided heavier 
penalties for persons abetting such offence. It was because on principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike before sufficient time had been 
given to examine tbe meriu of their grievances and to explore the possibilies 
of arriving at a p^ceful settlement. Provisions of somewhat similar type already 
existed in the Indian Post OflBce Act and in a number of Municipal Acts in India 
and the principle was one which was accepted in other countries. 

The last part related to illegal strikes and lockouts. They are applicable only 
in case of strikes and lockouts which satisfied two conditions. In the first place, 
strike or lockout must have other objecu than mere furtherance of trade dispute 
within die industry to which tbe strikers or employers belonged and in the second 
place a strike or lockout must be designed to coerce the Government either directly 
or inflicting hardship on the community. If these conditions were satisfied a strike 
or lockout must be illegal. 

**lt would be affectation on my part,” said Sir Bhupendra Nath, **to say that 
the provisions of this Bill have bera subjected to criticism. It has bMn subjected 
to severe criticism by the workers who say that we have been interfering with their 
rights. 1 take this opportunity to declare that it is not in the least the intention of 
the provisions of this Bill to ^.rengthen its position against its own employees or 
any employees at alL 

After a few more speeches from the noo-oflkial side the motioD for 
lefemoe of the Bill to a Select Committee with the inclnsioa of Mr. Jinnah’s 
name was pat to vote and carried without division. The House then adjoarned. 

HINDU LAW or HTHERITEMCS. 

On the /jfSl FEBRUARY Mr. Shanmokham Chetty moved that tte a m e n d * 
ments amde by the Coimcil of State in die Bill to alter the order in which certain 
heirs of Hindu male me entitled to succeed to his estate be taken into cofuMera 
tion. In moving tee BiB Mr. Chetty said teal teeie had bean a tendengr anMing the 
Hindn lefennem to teoomdse tee rii^ts of inberttaaoe of tee female. The measme 
Ma^ tee Honse^ he smoT did not seek to b^ abont ny latecal dymg^ hot 
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itt scope was liimted as it sought to recognise the claims of certain females who 
were nearer relatitres. He hoped that the amendment made by the Council of State 
would be accepted with certain alterations. 

Mr. Sidheswar Prasad SINGH moved an amendment that in sub-clause (2) of 
Clause 1 of the Bill as amended by the Council of State for words **of males not 
held in copercenary and not disposed of by will” the words **not held in copar- 
cenary and not disposed by will of the males dying after the passing of this Act” 
be substituted. He said that the clause was ambiguous and was likely to cause 
further litigadon. .doreover, it would do injustice to the departed souls. 

Mr. JAYAKAR opposed the amendment He said that there was no 
necessity for such amendment as that amendment would only postpone the 
operation cd the Bill He added that he wanted to speak to those who were in 
Bivour of the principle of the Bill and who supported the amendment and asked 
them to be careful for this amendment would hamner progress of the Bill He 
asked why tl operation of the Bill should be postponed when it had come before 
the House with the approval of the Council of State. He then quoted several 
passages from the ex- Law Memer Mullah’s book on the law of inheritance and 
said that this Bill only sought to remedy the evil effects of the freak of nature 
Le. son bom to a daughter (because she is a woman) had to wait for 332 genera- 
Uons for property Oaughter). He then traced the history of the Bill and said 
that this was an old Bill and had his approv'd!. 

Sir B. L. MlTTBR, Law Member, then spoke on his personal capacity as a lawyer 
end not as a Government Member, for the attitude of the Government on this 
Dill was one of complete neutrality. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the intention of the Bill was to be gathered from 
the Bill itself and not from the proceedings of the Council of State. The whole 
controversy, he understood, was limited to such Estates which are in possession 
of limited owners. The question was asked whether the reversioners after the 
death of limited owners were to be protected or not In that controversy the 
Government would not take any part The controversy however did not go into 
the fubdamentals of Hindu Law as the question was that nearer female relations 
were to be pre fer red to distant agnative relatives. As regards the intention of 
the oriffin of law, he quoted a Chief Justice of England who said that the devil 
himself knoweth not the mind of a roan and thought that the Bill ought to he 
supported. 

Pandit IIALAVIYA was entirely opposed to the Bill. He said that the Hindu 
Law of sucmsion was a personal law and the Government guaranteed that they 
would not interfere with them. It was not right on the part of the legislatures to 
alter that law. Other laws of succession might bt more lopcal but the Hindu Law 
was sacred to every Hindu. Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that the matter 
did not receive full considerations when the Bill was first circulated in 1921. 
Hindus did not get any opportunity to express their opinion. At this stage the 
President asked the shaker to coniine himself to the amendment 

Proceeding the speaker requested the non^Hindu members to abstain from 
voting. It would be an outrage on the sentiments of pious Hindus to alter the 
law as it related to ”Gotraja*' theory and offering of Pindas. A matter which had 
roots deep in religions beliefs should not be taken np or so lightly disposed. The 
President again asked the speaker to confine himself to the amendment 

Pandit Malaviya I bow to your decision. Sir, but I think when the third 
reading is not provided, members should be given an opportunity to have his fell 
say. He then asked the Hindu meoibers to record their protest 

The Prendent : What could Hindu members do f 

Pandit Malam: They can speak against the measure so that it maybe 
recorded in the official report and published m the press and the Governor-General- 
u^Couadl might take due notice of them. 

He supp ort e d die amendment of Mr. Sidheswar Prasad Singh. 

The umendmeM was tlwn pot to vole and was pressed to division widi dtp 
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wttt dcclfticd lOfL 

INLAND STBAII V188EL8. ACT All BND. 

ICr. K. C. NicXrV moved that the Bill further to amend the Inland Steam 
Veeeel Act 1917 be referred to a Sdect Committee consitting of Mr. Jamnadat 
Mehta, Sir George Rainy, Memrs. Seeha Iyengar, Gaya Prasad Siag^ Anwanil 
Asim, Abdnl Matin Chandhury, S. N. Hasi, W. S. Lamb, Col. F. Crawford, Rai 
Tartt Bhuaan Roy, Gasanfar Ali Khan and the mover and the number of 
mendmrt whose presence ^ould be necessary to constitute meeting of the 
Committee should be six. 

In moving his Bill Mr. Neogv siud that the main principles of the Bill were 
to arm the executive authority eith the power to control the rates of fares against 
excessive demands. He sought to prove that the third-class fares in steamers 
were jo per cent, higher than the third-class fares in Railway. He said that the 
fmigbt rate had been increased by 50 p.c. and referred to a spedtic case where 
Mght on certain commodity in Assam was increased ten times durieg the course 
of one year. The State Railways, he said, at one time used to own steamers but 
in course of time withdrew from the field leaving it to powerful companies and 
the requisite conditions were not imposed for the safety of public interests. In 
this connection, Mr. Neogy referred to the resolution passed yesterday in the 
Bengal Legislative Council asking for an elaborate enquiry into the working of 
the steamer services and hoped that the House would accept the principle of 
the BilL 

Sir George rainy then explained the attitude of the Government towards the 
BilL He said that the Government was not opposed to the Bill being r efe r red to 
a Select Committee. What the final attitude ot the Government on the Bill would 
be depraded on the shape of the Bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee. He 
also said that the Government would have no sympathy with the Bill if the object 
of the Bill w*as to hinder and harass the progress of the existing shipping 
compuiea 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote 
and carried. The House then adjourned. 

AIIENDIIBNT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

On the /jM FEBRUARY it was a pitched battle of brains that was fought 
on the floor of the Assembly when Mr. Rangaswaroi Iyengar moved several 
amendments to change the Standing Orders. The representatives of the people 
tried to snatch more power under the Standing Orders while the Bureaucracy 
contested every inch of the ground. The fight was really interesting to those who 
were closely following the development of Parliamentary form of Government in 
In^a. 

By so votes to 46 the non-officials scored their first victory of the sesssion 
when Mr. Iyengars proposal that on official days when the Government 
business was light and the House would rise before 4 o’clock the President 
should be authorised to place non-official business for discussion was carried In 
spite of vehement opposition by the Treasury Denches. It may be mentioned 
here tiiat out 0146 members who voted with the Government only three were 
Indian non-officials. But two other important proposals of Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar which tried to establish the right oi the Assembly to criticise the offidal 
and public acts of the Governor-General and Governors and to reply to the 
utterances of the Viceroy were, however, defeated. 

Mr. Rangaswami iysngar moved : "That the amendments to the Standing 
Orders as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration.** The 
House alter having taken it into consideration, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved 
that amendments to the Standing Orders as reported bv the Select Committee be 
passed. The amendments were then taken clause by clause. 

FM Citutsf. The first clause which was adopted as follows : In the Standing 
Older (4) for the words "all pending notices shall lapse and fiesb notices most be 
l^ven te die next sesnoa’* the following shall be substituted namejy (1) "All pen- 
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Aw BoiioM other then Sie notices o( tatention to move for lean tointrodoce 
n Hit shall hose and a fresh notice must be given for the next session ; provided 
that a fresh shall be necessary of intention to move for leave to introduce 
any Bill in respect of which sanction has been granted under the Government of 

Intfa Act, if sanction has ceased to be operative." 

StcMd CUmm*. Mr. Rangaswami lyengm th«m moved the second 
**For the Standing Order (6) following shall 


whtcli ran 


clause 
substituted ; 


Meeting of the Assembly shall (subject to the direction of the President) ordinarily 

commence at 1 1 a.iiL’* . # 

In moving the amendment Mr. Iyengar said that by this the direction of 
the President has been substituted for the direction of the Governor-General. He 
wassuretiMtU was not interference with the Executive authority and thought 
that the provision was against Section 63 (d» sub-clause a) according to 

the Govetno^eneral might fix the time and place of the session but not 
the hour of meeting or dispersal of the House. The motion was 

TBMC/eMV' Much discussion took place with regard to the third clause which 
mas as follows :--“Standing Order and after that Sub-order, the following orders 
-v-ii namely : “The President may direct that in addition to the sitting on 

the davs for transaction of Government and non-official business set down 

for bm not d i fpoMit of on the day allotted therefor by the Governor-General 
and on such £ys business shaU, unless the Presidwt othenmse direct^ be tran- 
sacted in order in which it was set down on the days allotted for it by the Governor- 
General, businew originally set down for the earlier day having pnonty over the 

business originally set down for a l^r day. i.- v a.*. • 

“The PresiMt may direct that on any day on which Government business 
terminates earlier than 4 P- non-official business may be trans^ in Mch m 
^r at he may direct: provided that nothing in suteider 3 ) or snborto (3) 
shall be deemed to permit transacOon of non^ffioal business on the ^nM 
allotted therefor by the Governor-General if the Governor-General m Connal 

withholds his consent thereto under rule (6) . . * j 

In moving the amendment Mr. Iyengar referred to the minute of dissent and 
said that when there was responsible Government in this country Covemrnm 
dTonldbe enabled to bring ofScial Bills in preference to pnvate Bills bm the 
in this country was different as the Government was not responsible to 
^people. The business of this House could not te put on ^ same eatery 
u the British fabinet which was responsible to Parliament havmg non-offiaal 
miority. He hoped that the house irresimctive of parties wotM support as &e 
libers were nril mere registering machines but they must bring ior* pnbhc 

mattew ..M that no rule of the Sttnding Orders should be made 

ineo^stent with ffle^neral intention of the orders. He thought ttat Legi^vn 
r|^6 ) was eriisnstiw with regard to rmrUcular pomtt with which it dealt It 

would ^t the Government at an unfair disadvanttge. . ^ 

The divWoa resulted m a defeat of the Government, votmg bemg 50 for the 

StanAw w^anatiemSsSbe •M^Mroly^an 

Older.” 

Mr. CBBRAR'S OPPOSITtOK. 

hTSl'^leraon personally, that^^setioo of the Governor-General ora GemnMr 
mgt frees Ms Ccm!^! ^.»d bn e ganed to ciiticto on te dw 
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coaid not give aav reply oo the floor of the Hoote. Itwoidd entifelybeaB 
pieflhctive method if those who had no shares in powers shoald be called upon to 
lei^y. 

Mr. lYBNGAR replying said that Mr. Crerar entirely minpprehended the 
•cope the explanation that he wanted to add. He was surprised to hear that 
hy this amendment the responsibility of the Governor-Gene w woald be allhcted. 
**A 11 that we seek to add.** he said, **is to have a legitimate oppoitimim to eiq^snss 
oar views.* As to the argument that the Governor-General comd not fqply« 
he held that plea was untenable as the Governor-General could get andi an o n p nr - 
tnnity in the address which he generally gave in the open Honse. Is wer bo 

uid, *who are not eiven an opportunity to give a v^ly to the iZ . 11.1 

he makes in his address.” The Governor-General, he saUI, ooeid j go v em ibis 
country by sheer force of certificate even without the md of the Snsonnse Conn cal . 
*lt is only an opportunity of saying what we want,** he condnded. 

The amendment was pressed to a ^vison which lesulied m a vktoip for the 
Government Votes for the amendment numbered 59 and aeainsl 42. 

OTHER AMRMDIIBIITS. 

Mr. Rangaswami moved that in sub-order 3 of the Standing Onlar ja for 
words ‘Shall have the right of speaking,** the foUowmg shall be sabstMsd, namely, 
“may with the permission of the President speak.** 

The motion being opposed was carried. Two subsequent motions of Mr. 
Rangaswami were also carried without opposition. They are iasuboider s of 
the stan^ng order 70 the words “has been disallowed under rules* shall be 
substituted. In standing order 72 for words 'Is to be considered* words *Ss 
under considerations** shall be substituted. 

DEMAND TO CRlTiaSE ADDRESS. 

Mr. Rangaswami then moved that for Standing Order 74 the following shoald 
be substitute^ namely “communications from me Assembly to the Governor- 
General on his address or message shall be made by a formal address diroiigh die 
President after die motion made and carried in the Assembly." 

In moving the motion Mr. Rangaswami said that it was the general prac^ 
of the Governor-General to open a session of the Assembly and on that occasion 
to deliver a speech to the House in which the administrative policy of the 
Government was discussed and what they proposed to pursue in niture was also 
oudined. The Governor-General in short lays down the programme of the 
Government By providing an opportunity to the opposition to criticise his speKh 
and bringing an amendment, an opportunity was provided to criticise tbejMli^ 
of the administration. A similar opportunity was provided to the British Parlia- 
ment by way of providing an opportunity to criticise the King*s speech. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, opposed the motion. He said that he could 
not improve upon the argument of the predecessor of his when on another occa- 
sion this subject was discussed on the floor of this house. If they agreed to this 
change the ’speech of the Governor-General might be subject to unrestricted 
debate in the House. This change was not insubstantial, or a mere clarificatioa 
of the existing Standing Order. It was entirely a new departure which they must 
oppose. There was no analogy to the Kin^s speech in the British Parliament 
Tlie King*s speech was not written by His Majesty and it outlined the policy of 
his Ministers and it had nothing personal about it and in criticising it toe policy 
of Ministers only was criticised. In the case of the Governor-Generals 
speech it contained matter which were not always the opinion of his Council. It 
nd mnch personal about it If this change was made the Governor-General's 
speech might be reduced to a colourless, formless and much less living thing than 
it was at present 

After several other sp^ches the motion of Mr. Rangaswami was pot to the 
vote and on the House dividing the motion was lost by 48 to 44 votes, tiie House 
then adjourned. 

COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

On the ijHk the discussion 00 Dr. Moonje’s resototion legardiag 
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compulsorf^yncal tiaigiag for lodiaa was retomad, Kniaar Raaai^aya Siagh 
sspportsd tt* 

CoL ouwf ORD thea moved the foUowiag ameadment ia tabttitatioa of the 
origiaal letelatioa Assembly recoauaeads to the Goveroor-Geaeral-ia- 
Cooadl that with a view to remove the defects to the character traioiog of ladiaa 
youths as emphasised by die Skeeo Committee steps should be taOceo as early 
as possible to provide coia^sory physical traioiag, games aad drill for ladiaa 
boys attea^g schools aad cmleges betweeo the ages of 12 aad 20 aad to provide 
aad eacourage^the use of miaiature ride raages.’* 

Mr. M. K. Acharya thea moved the fbllowiog ameodmeat 'This Assembly 
recommsads to the Goverooi>Geoeral«io-Couocil that steps should be takea 
as early as possible to provide for cotopulsory physical traiaiag of ladiaa boys 
atteodiag sdiools and colleges and also with a view to inculcate among them 
group (Ssctplin^ initiative and capacity for leadership to provide for military 
orilly rifle shootmg or other similar exercises for all boys between the ages of 16 
and 20 years except those who mav for good and sufficient reasons be exempt^ 
from the same by the school or college authorities coaceraed.*’ 

Dr. MOONJE replying to the debate said that he was thankful to the 
constructive suggestion made by CoL Crawford in his ameadment He thea said 
that he was amused at the remarks of the Educational Secretary Mr. Bajpai the 
oherdavwhen he spoke on the resolution. The training he has received aad 
the service he had pot in the Goverament of India could not make him say better. 

While Dr. Mooaje was proceeding to criticise the speech of Mr. Bajpai 
the President said that he had only two more minutes. Dr. Mooaje then said 
that as the subject was a large on^ he could not finish his speech in two more 
miaotes aad that he was content with what he hadsaid. He tlum resumed fta t 

Mr. BAJPAI, Educational Secretary, then followed Dr. Mooi^e. At the 
outset he r^rred to the sweepiag iadictmeat of the pceseat qfstem m gdng ifion 
ta ladia made by some members and said that the ideal d the Goverament was 
the prodoctioB of hudMUidmea. One would rather htsifam lo accept the state- 
ONBts contained ia the oratory of Mr. Jayakar the other day segarding foe preseat 

r em of edocatioa. Mr. Bajpai then referred to the resofanlQn el Dr. Moooie aad 
ameadment of CoL Crawford. 

At fob stage Dr. Moooje said I am. p te pa i e d to accept CoL Crawfoed^s 
amendment CaoDlanaeL 

Mr.- Bi^pai said that the am e ndment of CoL Ciawiocd was in strict coaler- 
mity with the resolution of Dr. Moooj^ The positioa of foe Goverameac In regard 
to the amendment sras, said Mr. sajpiu, so far as physkal tcaaaiag for ladiaa 
boys in sdiools aad colleges was conemroed, that fo^ i Goveniawat of ladb) 
wimld suggest to local Goveraamts to pot in practice physmat tramtag for ladiaa 
boys in sdmols aad coBsges aad anc them to report as oAsa. He alM said 
that the Gove ram eat accepted foe priac^ of aafitary drill aad aafitary tramiag 
aad that they shoidd be made compob^ in iastitntioas bat Mr. Bajpai also 
madehclear that theacceptaaoeof foe prmdab did not mean 

daclionolit. With regard to rifle prectioe Mr. Bajpai said, moo far as rifle practioe 
had not been made compobofy but ealy ebtfmory foe Govmrameat accepted 
this prmdpk abo aad would forvmrd co p ie s of the ameadmsat wlfo Ihe resebaiaa 
to local Gov era a ma b aad ask foem to mtoduce foe prindple. 

Mr. Adiarya having wifodrawa bb a m ea d ama t m favour ot CbL Crawford’s 
‘ was put to vots aad declBted carried. niwimirs 


ASSAULT oa LALA LAJPAT BAL 

rmr C m mmmmf tJUmdkmwfmtwM aHimdtflsUi/f. With 

Paadit Dwarha Prosad Mbra aext m ove d hb rtsoIotioB wliidi siMed foot 

^ *■■*»* ■“ tilM itSSf ^ 

pw cnapes commnma ay am peace. 
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To tiiii resolution Mondii Iswar Seran moved an amendment demanding 
the appointment of a Committee consisdag of Pandit Motilal Nehru. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Sir Purushottamdat Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quayum. Md. 
Yakidi and the mover to enquire into the matter. 

ne Hon. Mr. Crerar, putting forth the Government cate, characterised the 
speeches of Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi)[a and Lala Haniraj, two eye-witnesses 
to the Lahore incident, as mere inpressions and the entire non-offi&il case at 
foUtUal dmonUraUm^ He refused to agree to the “victimisation of officials” for 
political reasons. It is, however, significant to note that Mr. Crerar had not a 
word of apology or re^t in his whole speech for this tragic incident The Home 
Member even went so far as to say that not even a prima fatU case had betm 
established to institute an enquiry. 

This stubborn attitude of Mr. Crerar provoked the Party leaders. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Dewan Chamanlal clearly showed 
the immediate necessity of an open enquiry. The real issue, as Mr. Tinnah pointed 
out, was whether the police had acted lawfully in its assault on a lawful crowcL 

Munshi Iswar Saran*s amendment was, however, carried by 57 to 4$ votes 
amidst non-official cheers. The only elected Indian who voted with the Government 
was Mr. A. H, Ghutnavi. 

The following is the text of Pandit Dwarka Prosad Misra*s resolution 

“This Assembly recommends to the Govemor-General-in-Council that 
he may be pleased to convey message from this Assembly to the 
Secretary of State for India and through him to His MatMty*s Govsm- 
ment diat this House strongly resents the insulting reply of Earl Winterton, 
Under-Secretary of State for India given on 26th November, 1928, to the question 
from memters of the Labour Party regarding the circumstances of Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s death and that this House believes that the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai was accelerated by the injury received at the hands of the police while leaamg 
the boycott procession on the arrival of the Simon Commission at Lahore and 
is of opinion that the enquiry conducted by the Boyd Committee was unreal 
and instituted deliberately to justify and whitewash the crimes committed by 
the Pofice.” 

The following is Munshi Iswar Saran's amendment : *That this Assembly 
recommends to the Govemor-General-in-Council that he be pleased to appoint 
a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pt Malaviya, Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quyium, Maulavi Muhammad Yakub and the mover 
to enquire into the allegations which have been made regarding the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Leader of the Nadonahst Party in the Assembly and its eflect 
in causing or hastening his death and to issue instructioas to tne Comnutleeto 
submit its report within one month of its appointment” 

DISCUSSION OF rUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

On the iBik FEBRUARY vx interesting constitutioBal point wu raised in the 
Assembly when Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, moved demands for esoessive 

r ts. Mr. B. Das wanted to discuss die policy of the Government in not allowing 
House to conuder the report of the Pubnc Accounts Committee before the 
House proceeded to consider oemands for excess grants. 

The Finance Member raised a point of order mt the question did not arise. 

Mr. B. Das said that last year a qmlion was raised and they were told that 
the Statutory Commission would consider the quesdon. But, Mr. Das said, 
they on that side of the House did not know what that outside body was doing and 
wondered why a day was not aUotted for enabling the House to discuss the report 
of the Pnbhc Accounto Committee. 

President Patel : Wbewantoitf 

Measra. Das and Chettv : The House wants it 

Mr. Graham said that the House never asked for a day. 

Mr. Rangaswamy lyeagar said that on dm question whether the House was 
going to disciise the r ep or t of the Public Accounts Committee or not, Sir 
nesuBMntt wnaamioos dmiihe House shoiM disa»sit He did not uadsm- 
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tnd Sie Govmment was drairiiiff led heniag across the path of a fair 
discttssioB. He referred to a prerk n i s roCng of the Presideiit that the question of 
ceaeral pollqr could be discussed on die occasion of supplementary grants. Mr. 
Iyengar further said that the report could be discussed by way of a motion by the 
Finance Member, or if it be superihtoi:^ thi^ could raise a general debate. 

The President suggested ooasultatioa with the Finance Member and see what 
he thought aibout it Mr. Iyengar agi^ aadapparendy awaited a reply. The 
Finance Mendier refenedao die promise of Sir Ba«U and said that the Commission 
was vbiting Delhi by ihe middle m next month and he wanted to discuss the matter 
with them. In the meantime he was prepared to receive representations on the 
matter but was not prepared to allot a day tor discussion. 

Mr. Shaamuknam Chetty said that the Public Accounts Committee was 
constituted in virtue of the Government of India Act and he knew not if there was 
any difiicttl^ in the way of alloting a specitic day for the House to discuss its 
rnort The Public Acooimts Committee, he said, plays an important part in the 
adminiitratien of the country and the very fact of its reference in the Act enabled 
them to presume that the House should gk an opportunity to discuss its report. 

Ifr. Aflcy duMigbt the Finanoe Member had spedfic responsibility to allot 
a sp ed fi c day if Aisenssien of the report and said that otherwise rules would not 
beconqpfiedvndL 

Sir Pnrnsbettamdas Thakurdas referred to Mr. Graham’s contention and said 
that it was tibednty of the Covemment to allot a day. 

Mr. Grahass said that the Act did not provide for that 

Sir Punahottamdas Thakurdas said that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury of his 
Party was a nmuiber of the Committee and he had clearly expressed his desire that 
the report oqght lo be dbcuaaed on the door of the House. He and his party 
were strongly of o n in i o n that timre should be a day for discussion of the report, 
otherwise no nsefol p nipoe e would be served by it- 

Piesideat FATBt smd that the House should be grateful to 
Mr. Das for drawing the attention of the House to an important question The 
President thought mt the Public Accounts Committee was the creation of the 
House and so iu report Hiould be discussed on the floor of the House. The objec- 
tion of the Finance Member against the procedure that was then going to be 
adopted did not apply lo Mr. Das’s contention as he wanted full discussion on the 
matter. **We should establish practice in this House**, said the President, **by 
which the report of the Pubfic Accounts Committee can be discussed fully**. He 
referred to the practice in some provinces where the Finance Member first brought 
a motion for adopting the report and thought the House might as well adopt the 
practice. But the President monght that the Finance Member was not ready to 
meet the point and thought the Finance Member should be given time to consider 
and come out with his suggestion. The House, he thought, should not make this 
new departure in this seuion. **Bot 1 feel strongly,** be concluded, **that we 
must adopt a healthy practice to enable the House to discuss the report of 
committees which are created by the House.** 

DEMANDS FOR EXCESS GRANTS. 

Sir George Schuster then moved demands for excess grants in respect of 
stamps, interest on miscellaneous obligations emigration, joint stock companies, 
misceHimeous etc. All demands were adopted without discussion. 

Sir George Schuster then moved t&t a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 99i6oo be granted to the Govemor-General-iii-Cooncil to defray the charge 
ihst will come in course of payment during the year ending 31st March, 19:^ in 
respect of customs. When this demand was moved Mr. N. C Chunder pointed 
out that in the Standing Finance Committee a provisioa for Rs 78»Soo was made 
in repect of customs and asked where did this excess of about Rs 21,000 come in. 

Mr. Sanjiva Rao replied that this sum was not snffident It was found later 
by appropriation and hence the sum was added. The grant was agreed ta 

Sir CTeorge Schuster then moved Aai a supplementaiy sum not exceeding 
Rs ys^begranlsi lo the Geemaor-GenevaM-Council to defray the diarges 
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tVoi.wUl come ttpiimamna- of^nayment dtiring thttyeer endior stitt March 1029 in 
lOiprrT of salt. Hie demaadiiMn accepted! 

The Finanoe Member then moved that: a . asiiplementaTy sum not exceediiig 
Re. 24»ooo be granted to die' Govemor-Geaerabm-Counctl; to defita^ the chaigaa 
dlat will come'up>itt:oonme:ofipayment during tike year ending 3281 March igeoue 
respect of stamps^. The <&maad was oaaaed; 

The Funmoe' Member then moved' that a supplementary sum not exceeifiaf 
Rs. 879,000 be gruttedtO' the Govemor-Genenal-ia-Coundl to. defray the chai«ea 
that will come umin comaK of paymentdhriiigi the year ending jist March ngap, 
in respect off fodiani Poaliaaod Telegraphs Diriment Tha-dennad was allowai. 

llie Fiaamm M tantt e i then mnsedl for a supplemenatt7 demand of 
Rs. 2i,47Daa>m:nespect oFinterest om dWd and reductiomat awoidance off driit ; 
Rs. 251,000: in inspect off interest om nraBllaneous olUlintiens ; Rs. Scapoo for 
legislative boifieff ; Rii. 8^000 for depactmut of Health*;; fidmcation and. Lands; 
Rs. 8,ooftfjBii police ; ]ls.45,ooo for rnmna iofo g y ; Rs. ay^poe finr medical saracet ; 
Rs. 37,ooo<foe l*tiblic Beohh ; Rs. 9i9on far civil veterma^ services ; Ma. 19/100 
for industites ;: Rs. 311/00 for emigradiaa ; Rs. 70,000 for. fodiaa Stores Depashocat ; 
Rs. 777,poorfimmint ;Rs.6o/>oo tor Stmfooary and Ptimiig which were:apced to 
by the Hoaaa. 

Siv GieosRe SchaaMr then inovad that a supplement^ mm not exenedfog Rs. 
5,89^000' be gsanted m the GovennahGcaeral-in-Couiicii' to defray the dmges that 
will come m course off payment during die year endiov March 192% under the 
head Mjaredaneoua. 

Ruomr Ganganaada Singh mooed an amendmenr that die demand be reduced 
byRs^jDaypoo ( expenses f or thn anifinry commitam ea the growth ofodncation 
and Cnmaa Centml Committee off tin Simon Comndsnsa ). 

Tbn amendment was put to vote and vas psemed to diaiaoo which 
resolbBdm47 voting for the amendment and 48 agaastiu The tndee demand 
waacanied. 

Sir George Schuster thea m owe d for the iollowflig demands which were 
adapeed without any discussion :-*]U. 466000 in respect of refund^ Rs. 8/no for 
North West Freatier Province^ Rs. 17000 for Bte h ichisi a n, Rs. 9JD00 for Delhi, 
Rs. moo for forest capital outlay, Rs.476ooofor commuted vamr of peostons, 
Ra. 43114000 for loaas and admaoe beariag inteicst. The House then adjourned. 

Baiinmj Biidgot Itar lOSMO 

On the /pdk FEBRUARY the Railway Budget for 1929-30 was presented 
Id foe House by Sir G oige Rainy, the Railway Member. An noportant feature 
of the Railway btimate is an increase of crores in the traffic receipts expected 
in 1928-29 over the figure of last year. The final result of 1928-20 is expected 
to a gain of just under loU crores on commercial lines. Of this surplus ilf 
crores vrtV go to meet the has on stratc^c linea The General Revenues will 
receive Sfb laksaad there vrill be left just under 3jf crores for the Railway 
Reserve. 

The Board announce certain reductions in third clam fores on the Eastern 
Bengal Ruhray and la^-distaBce coal freishts on all State-managed railways 
exemt Burma Tel«M»pic rate is introduced in third class passenger fores on 
the & B. Ry, reducing foies for distances between 151 and 300 n^es by a pie and 
for over 300 miles by 2 pies per mile. 

The receij^ts in 1929-30 troro commercial lines are esthnated to be over 107 
crores or iK crores hi^ier than in foe current year. 

Capital Expenfotnre durihg foe current year is expected to amount to 30 
crores including 4 crores for the purchase of the Borma Railways Company’s 
interest in Bimnn railways, from Jan. i, 1929. In 1929-30 the railways expect 
to spmd 26jff crores on ordinary capital expenditnre, of which S)( b for con- 
strnction of new lines and in addition 7 crores are required for the purchase of 
the Southern Pimjab Railway from Jan. 1, 1930. It ia expected that 1100 miles of 
new linos will be opened in 1928-29 and about 600 miles next year. 
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total f eca ip li of oonmardal fiaoi oa putal lU ioS¥ croiet whidi 
is aatilp tiro crores hufim thaa tiM f acaiptt of the mevioos yn. Tbe total 
expca^loie b aateatea at Rs. 9$ croics whidi isapbjr Ra> 39 ^ crores. But 
of thb sum iDoio Bwa two cmes is aocoooted for hy aa lacteaae ia cor iaieiett 
diarges. The sorplos of leoeipis over eapaafitoie oa cooimercial Gaes b lol^ 
cioies oipMM >0 1917-08. Out of Hm aonlos the loss oa strategic liaes 
abatahs lU. iH crores aad of the halaare Rs. 5^ crores goes to general 
l e v e a aa s uadar die operadoa of the coaveatum and Rs. 3js crores will be 
added to the l e se rv e fdad. Such b the fiaancial position in which we face the 
condng 7car*’i said the Commeroe Member iatodnoag the Railway Budget for 
1929.30. 

riKAWaAL R88ULT8 Of 19x7-38. 

R^;atding the fiaaacbl results of 1937-28 the Commerce Member said: 
^When I sabmitted the budget for the current year to the house we anticipated 
that the surplus lor 1937-38, that b the year then drawing to its close, on all lines 
would be a little over Rs. ii crores. 

^Thb estimate was very aearlp realised, the actual sorplos beiag about 34 lakhs 
less. Both receipts and expenditure were somewhat higher than was expected, 
but tbe differences were not important and do not call for detailed explanation.*’ 
RBVISID BSTIllATaS POE 19x8-39. 

Regarding revised estimates for I928<i9 he said : “la our budget estimate of 
receipts for die current year we had to balance the normal g io wt h of traffic against 
subsmntial reductions ia rates and fares which we were malting and the net results, 
we believed, ^cold be a decrease of rather over hdlf a crore in gross traffic receipts 
of commertw lines. Actually we have done rather better than our forecast and 
we now expect that receipts will exceed those of 1927-28 by about crores. 
This it more satisfectory smce neither the industrial nor agricultural conditions of 
the year have been ideal from the railway point of view. Tbe par^ failure of 
monsoon in the Punjab and the United Provinces, unexpected aad serious shortage 
of wheat crop of 1928 b the former province and prolonged stoppages in Bombay 
cotton mills aad iron steel works at Jamshedpur were all unfavourable factors. 

“Nevertheless traffic in almost all classm of commodities has risen and die 
quantity of goods transported seems likely to increase by nearly four per cent For 
all riatsnt <n agricultural traffic for which sepvate figures are maintained, that is, 
grain and pulses, oilseeds and cotton, the loadings have been from five to 10 per 
cent higher tto in the previous year aad mere has been iqppreciable, though 
smaller, increase of loadings of what are known as “miscellaneous smalb” aad 
mbcellaneous f^ wagons which can usually be taken as an index of the activity 
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cMmodite nmimg sacrifice of a memie of about Uilree crom m a full year. I 
was aoi saaguiM oaoQgh to oipect that I shoold be able oa this oocaaioa to 
aaoooBoe a series of rMoclioos oa file same ij^e. Bat 1 riioiild base beea 
disamoialed if the icsolts of dm year had made itimponible idr bstodo aavthiaa 
to assist trade. Actnallv our fitiaaciai positioa Mms to os ititMlf taongh to jostify 
four measues which wul, we hope, prove asefuL Two of them are of otiaor 
importance and require o^y brief aodce. la the first place there will be reductiooa 
ia rales lor forest produce, such as timber, fire*wpod and charcoal on the S. B. and 
G. 1. ?• Railways and ia the second place substantial reductions will be made 
on diree of die State-managed railways in rates for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
Aftmr making allowance for die growth in traffic which is expected the net loss 
in eamiags is put at rupees seven lakhs for those two proposals together. The 
remainmg measures must be explained in greater detail. 

**When long distance fares on three of the State-managed railways were 
reduced last year no change was made in third class fares on the E. B. Railway 
which remained at their present level of pies per mile for all distances. It has 
been decided to introduce on this railway the telescopic scale, the existing rate 
bring retained for distances up to 1 $0 miles, while for longer distances the rate will 
be roluced to 2}( pies per mile, from 151 to 300 miles and pies per mile for 
dtttances over 500 miles. It is believed that these reductions will stimulate 
passenger traffic appreciably and allowance being made for that, the loss in the 
eamiags is estimated to be rupees five lakhs a year. I am glad that we have been 
able to bring the £. B. Railway into line with other State-managed railways in this 
respect 

REDUCTION IN RATES FOR COAL. 

^Another important reduction is in rates for coal. The last redaction in our 
coal rates was miute in 1926 and the results have been such as to encourage us 
to take another step in the same direction. On the E. I. Railway the 
tonnage carried for distances over 400 miles was 31 per cent more in 1927-38 
than it was two years earlier and the earning 33 per cent more. It is a very 
significant fact that earnings on long distance public coal should show a greater 
increase than the tonnage, notwithstanding the reduction in charges, for it means 
that the average distance the coal was hauled must have increased 
substantially. The present rates for distances over 400 miles are calculated on the 
following tdescopic scale, the rates being given in pies per maund per hundriMl 
in miles 

IS pies for the first 300 miles. 7 *pies for the next 300 miles. 6 pies for the 
portion of the journey in excess of 500 miles. 

**The new scale which we are about to introduce makes no change in the rates 
for the first 200 miles, but reduces the rate to 6 pies per Joo miles from 3oi to 400 
miles and to 5 pies per loo miles for a portion of the journey in excess of 400 miles. 
I have had new rates compared with rates charged in 1013-14 in a number of 
centres and find that the increase over pre-war rates varies from 8 per cent, in case 
of Amritsar and Karachi to 9 per cent in case of Delhi and Ahmedabad. 10 per 
cent in case of Bombay and Madras and 12 per cent in case of Cawnpore. 1 have 
ei^ hope that the reductions will stimulate traffic in lonjg distance coal and that it 
will do something to promote the development of industries in areas remote from 
coal fields. Reduction in gross earnings due to lower rate for coal it estimate 
tote rupees 53 lakhs. But there will be a substantial set-oflT owing to the saving 
freight paid by uie railways for conveyance of coal they use.” 

BUDGET FOR 1929*30. 

Regarding the Budget esfiasate for 1929-30 the Commerce Member said : 
/Our total recripu we put at Rs. 107 and one-third crores, a figure which is 
higher by Rs. 159 lakhs than the total recripu of the current year. The normal 
growth m trafic, given a normal monsoon, should give us an increase of Rs. 120 
lakhs after allowance is made for the loss of Rs. 6$ lakhs owing to redaction in 
roles and fares. The interest on balances of the Resmve and depredation funds 
abonid go up by Rs. 20 lakhs and the Goveramaot share of profile Ikoiq 
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•ubtidiied companies by rupees lo lakhs. The last Item is a windfall and arises 
from 1st January, ipoa we shall receive our share of surplns profits for nine 
months in 1939-30. instead of in 1030-31. 

"On the expraditure side working expenses are taken at Rs. 65 crores which 
is half a crore in excess of the figure for the current ^rear. This excess is more 
than accounted for by the increase of Rs. 58 lakhs in the allocation for depre- 
ciation which under the rules of the fund automatically increases with the growdi 
of the capital at charge. The estimate also includes a special provision of Rs . 
38 lakhs, the reason for which 1 can more conveniently explain when 1 have 
disposed of purely financial questions. Apart from this sp^al prorision, the 
estimate under Administration would be less by Rs. 10 lakhs and under Operation 
by Rs f lakhs than revised estimates for the current year ; while under repairs 
and mamtenance we are budgetting for a decrease of Rs. 40 lakhs, partly because 
special debits to the revenue on the G. I. P. Railway will not recur and partly 
b^ause we expect a saving of Rs. 17 lakhs in the cost of repairing the rolling 
stock. The interest charges go up by Rs. 97 lakhs owing to increase in capital 
at charge, while surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway Compamies 
are down by Rs. 54 lakhs owing to purchase of the Burma Railways. The final 
result is that we expect a surplus of Rs. itji( crores against Rs. lojli" crores in 
1938-39. Of this surplus Rs. 1 ^ crores is required to meet the loss on strat^c 
railways and the balance of Rs. 6 J^ crores will go to general revenues leaving 
Rs. 3X crores to be added to the Reserve Fund " 

Regarding capital expenditure the Commerce Member said ; "We expect to 
spend during the current year Rs. 38 crores for capital purposes including Rs. 4 
crores as the purchase price of the Burma Railways which were taken over by 
the State on ist January last. The figure of Rs. 38 crores was the net figure 
arrived at after deducting Rs. 4X crores as probable savings from total allot- 
ments to various railways. Our present anticipaton is that the actual expenditure 
will be projects for new capital expenditure and in the coming year deduction 
from capital allotment on the ground of probable savings has Imn cut down 
to Rs. 6$ lakhs. The expedient of over-allotment coupled with a lumpsum 
deduction for probable savings was introduced after the war owing to the inability 
of the railways to spend anything like sums whidi agents believe they could 
spend at the beginnina of each year. It has now, I mink, v^ nearly outlived 
its usefulness and is likely to play a very subordinate part In future budgets. 
The excess over the budget figure is in part accounted for by more rapid progress 
in the completion of new lines under construction in 1937-38. We exMc^ to 
open 900 miles of new lines, but actually completed only 438 miles, ^is year 
our estimate of the new lines to be opened was 900 miles whereas the actual 
figure promises to be iioo miles. The most important lines opened this year 
are perimps the Daltonganj-Barkakhana section of the Central Indian Coalfields 
lUilways, Kangra Vafiey line on the N. W. R. and the Dindigul-Pollachi line on 
the S. 1 . Ky. 

"In the next year’s budget we are providing Rs. 33M crores for capital 
expenditure including allotment of rup^s seven crores for the purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway. The acquisition of this line is not only very desir- 
able on administrative grounds, but will, we believe, increase our net revenue by 
Rs. 47 lak^ The estimated expenditure for normal capital purposes is Rs. 
26}( crores which is about the sepie amount as we shall spend in the current 
year. The provision for open line works Is a little over Rs. 18 crores from the 
depreciation fund. The full details of work which is going on are given in the 
Rmlway Board’s memo, and 1 cannot attempt to summarise its contents now. 
lihe only new work of major importance to be commenced is remodelling of 
die JamMpur workriiop on the S. I. Railway, while of the works comment in 
previous years die most important which are likely to be completed in ipap^so 
are eoastniction of new wofinhops lor the South Indian Railway at Trichino|mv 
and in Bombay, Bareda and Central India Railway at Donad, a new oentiaJ 
stMieii of die lallei tailimy In Bombay and electrification of the Ghat eecdon of 
dm Gteat Indian Bndneola iUilway between Kalyan and Pooqq. 
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Under the head of new construction the allotment for x 939*^ is Rs. ft and 
one-third crores. A much greater part of this sum wilt be devoted to Ihe 
completion of the new lines already under construction and the allotment for 
new lines to be commenced during the year has been kept down to Ks. 35 lakhs. 
This policy of concentrating on a limited number of new lines and carrying 
them to completion ns rapidly as possible is a natural corrolary of the new 
situation created by the ability of the railways to spend up to their capital allot- 
ments, for there is no longer the same necessity to have a large number of 
projects in hand simultaneously. The disadvantage of dissipation of energy over 
a number of projects is that it me.'ins slow construction and prolonged delay before 
return is obtained on capital expended. If, on the other hand, the energies of 
Railway Administrations are concentrated on a limited number of works the 
commitments ara reduced and the situation is far more easily controlled if for any 
reason a reduction of expenditure on new construction becomes necessary. It is 
expected that about 600 miles of new lines will be opened during 1929^30, leaving 
2,100, miles under construction .it tlie end of the year. The lines likely to be 
open^ include 83 miles of Rnipur-Parvatipui line which is to connect theC. P, 
with a new port at Vizagapatam and about 127 miles of line under construction by 
the Burma Railways. Of the entirely new projects the most important is Dacca 
Aricha line in East Bengal which is expected to cost about Rs. two crores. A sum 
of Rs. 27 lakhs has been alloted for the commencement of its line in the estimates 
for the new year. 

What 1 have said about capital expenditure concludes my annual review of the 
Railway Finance. The year has been reasonably prosperous from the railway 
point of view, but there have been a few features calling for special comment, either 
in respect of revenue, or of expenditure. The Railway Board have spared no effort 
to promote increased economy and efficiency in the railway management, but in 
doing so they have proceeded on lines of policy laid down in previous years and 
there are no novel measures calling for special comment here. In these circums- 
tances I have not thought it necessary to enter into great detail, but have been 
content to notice briefly the outstanding points of interest. There are, however, 
certain features in the budget for the next year to which I have not yet referred but 
which are nevertheless of great importance To these 1 now turn. 

LOWER-PAID EMPLOYEES. 

1 have spoken of other interests wliich the Government is equally bound to 
safeguard and I have done so deliberately when \vc are dealing with schemes for 
improved conditions on Indian Railways and indeed with expenditure of any kind 
which does not increase the earning power. We have constantly to remember whose 
money it is we are spending. All such expenditure must be met sooner or later from 
rates and fares and these must rise and fall according to the expenditure incurred. 
But when fares are raised almost nine tenths of the burden falls on the shoulders of 
the third class passengers and that means on the shoulders of those who just by 
any standard are for the most part poor men. If the rates are raised the costs of 
industries are increased, the earnings of the merchants are diminished, for the 
volume of trade tends to decline the price which the cultivator receives, for his crop 
decreases and the consumer everywhere has to pay higher prices for what he buys. 
Sooner or later the greater part of the cost will be paid by those whose conditions 
are in no respect superior to those of railway workmen, I do not urge this as a 
reason why we should hold our hands and abandon any attempt to make things 
easier for the railway staff, but I do urge it as a reason why we should proceed 
step by step and not by sudden and radical changes, remembering always that we 
have to balance need for improving the standard of living of railway employees 
against the cost of dearer transport to the people of India as a whole. 

The work we proposed to do is this. We shall set on foot a systematic 
examination of serxnce conditions of our lower-paid employees in order to ascertain 
what are the measures which are most urgently called for in order to bring about 
improvement that will cover not only rates of pay and wages but also reductions 
of working house which would of course involve employm ent of additional staff, 
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im pif iiranwpte in:Jtiaising conditkona and so on. We have had some preltmi- 
naiy oonsnltatioos with the Agenti of Railways on the sulqect hot it is certra that 
the inveshgtitioiks to be made will take time and we do not anticipate that schemes 
likely to be sanctioned in 1929-30 will cost more than 50 lakhs in a full year an^ 
of conrsci expenditure in the first year will be smaller on that basis. We have 
inclodedfinthe bu^et.asum of 25 lakhs (10 lakhs under administratioa and 15 
lakhs under <meratiQD).aiid we.have also provided a sum of Rt. 30 lakhs under 
capital for bonding of additional quarters where they are found necessary. These 
sums are merely our estimate. 

RAILWAY BOARD 

What 1 have said leads up to what in my view is the most important proposal 
included in the present budget, 1 mean the addition of a new member to the 
Railway Board. The majority of the Standing Finance Committee found themselves 
unable to approve this proposal and for this reason it will be desirable, 1 think, 
that 1 should deal with it at length. It is a proposal to which I attach the highest 
importance. It will be desirable, I think, that I should at the outset state briefly 
the existing organisation of the Board, which it is proposed to modify apart from 
the Financial Commissioner who has a definite sphere of his ovv> . The Railway 
Board consists of three persons, one of whom, the Chief Commissioner, is 
concerned with every aspect of Railway administration and is the recognised 
adviser of Government on all railway questions which may come up for discussion. 
The division or responsibility between the other two members is roughly 
indicated by names oy which they are usually described, namely, the Member 
Technical and the Member General. The Technical Member is necessarily 
occupied to a large extent with technical and engineering problems 
and in such matters if the work increases it is at present comparatively 
easy to provide the assistance needed without increasing the number 

of the Board. The position of the Member General is very different The 

duties of the General Member are not only heavy but also extremely multifarious 
and it is the latter point on which I would lay special stress. He must, on 
commercial side, pay particular regard to the interests of railway customers and 
his main anxiety must be to keep down costs so that rates and fares may be kept 
at a level which will attract a maximum volume of traffic, but if the staff questions 
are approached solely from that angle, there must be the danger that other 
interests for which the Railway Board is equally responsible may receive in- 
adequate attention or that factors not directly commercial may be given insuffi- 
cient weight. Since as I have said the railways exist for the conveyance of 

goods and passengers, it is essential that one of the members of the Board 

should be expert in traffic and in commercial operations and the selection for 
the appointment of the (icneral Member must be regulated accordingly, but 
the qualifications of a good commercial manager are not necessarily those 
which are likely to fit an officer to deal with labour questions and indeed in $0 
far as his interest is engaged mainly in commercial problems, he may be un- 
fitted to handle questions in which due allowance must always be made for the 
human factor. Hence the conclusion at which the Government of India arrived 
was that the General Member should be set free to devote his whole time to 
those matters which are his primary concern, namely, transportation and commer- 
cial management of railways, and that a new member must be added to the 
Board who would be specially charged with the responsibility for all establish- 
ment questions and for the welfare of labour and of the staff generally. They 
considered whether it might not suffice in the first instance to appoint additional 
directors to the staff of the Railway Board but they came quite definitely and 
deliberately to the conclusion that this would not suffice and that if imporunt 
interests were not to suffer it was necessary, first that the commercial manage- 
ment of the railways should ennge the whole time and attentkni of one Member 
and that similarly dm establmment and labour questions diould have a Member 
of their own. 
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Sir George Rainy then explained how on the establishment side too need 
"for a full ttme member was equally apparent and said do not hesiute to 
say that if we had in the past a member of the Board who could give his whole 
time to the staff questions we should have solved our difficulties at mast eighteen 
months a^o. It is in the beiief that the appointment of an adffitional inember 
of the Railway Board is the best means towards effective and speedy attainment 
of both objects, viz. to provide cheapest possible transport to meet the needs 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and to secure reasonable standard of 
life for the great body of Indian Railway servants whose duty it is to work the 
railways.** This finished the Railway Budget and the House adjourned. 

niLL TO ABOLISH DBFBRKBD KBBATES. 

On the 90 th BEB^UARV Mr. Haji moved that the Bill to provide foi 
the abolition of deferred rebates in the coasting trade of India be referred to 
a Select Committee. The Government had only 42 votes and lost by la 

Mr. Haji in course of a lengthly speech remarked that the present Bill was 
complementary to his < oastal Reservation Bill. While the latter would keep 
shipping earnings in India, the Deferred Rebates .Abolition Bill would ensure 
fair distribution of shipping business '-.mong a number of Indian Shipping Compa- 
nies once the coastal trade is reserved. But the present Bill was not contingeni 
upon the passing of the other Bill. 

CR. V. C. AMENDMENT BILL. 

Pandit Thakurdas BViargava than moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 ^Amendment of Section 553) be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. Stating the objects and reasons, 
the Pandit said that the present Section 553 was enacted to provide protection for 
women and female children of tender age from unlawful detention and subse- 
quent safe custody for female children whose guardians were alive. This 
provision is Siitisfactory so far as it goes, but it is clearly incomplete. U docs not 
contemplate the cases of orphans of either sex who have no guardians nor does 
it provide for cases in which minors come before courts in ways other than 
rescue from unlawful detention. Many oiphanagc societies exist in the country 
whose object is the protection of orphans and foundlings, 'fherc is no reason 
why courts should not take advantage of the existence of such societies for the 
protection of children. At present there is no provision in the Criminal Procedure 
Code to meet such contingencies. This Bill, the speaker said, intends to make 
provisions relating to the minors more comprehensive and complete. 

The motion was accepted and the House adjourned. 

Dabate on Railway Budget* 

On the jrst FEBRUA R Y general discussion on the Railway budget was proceeded 
with. The debate began with the weighty observations of Sir Purushottamaas which 
were particularly uncomfortable to European benches as they exposed the 19 per 
cent dividends of B. N. W. Railway. Mr. Shanmukham Cbetty created a sensation 
by showing that at Madura the European mill was paying down to Madras 
one-third of the rate on yarn compared with Indian mills at Coimbatore though 
the distance between Coimbatore and Madras was smaller. Mr. jainnadas Mehta*s 
speech made a terrible indictment .against the Board’s administration and waste- 
fulness and came with a special force from one who in the matter of railway 
surpluses takes the view of the Railway Board that general revenues should not 
<^w from railway surpluses and that transport should be taxed the least con- 
sistent with Its own legitimate charges. As regards monopoly of services by 
Anglo-Indians in E. B. Ry. Pundit Hridjranath Kunzru drove the Commerce 
Mmber into a comer and Sir George Rainy, who otherwise stuck to his guns 
biUliantiy, had to admit that the Agent of £. B. Railway had issued a memo- 
randum which meant the continuance of monopoly of the Subordinate Railway 
Services by Anglo-Indians and promised to put the matter right on all railways. 
Sir George Rainy won his best applause when he gave the unqualified pledge 
to Ptmdic Kunzm chat salaries of all teachers in railway school# womd henceforth 
be raised to the level of those in Government institutions. 
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As is Jionaal with the Government, European representatives and spoken 
>men 6f the Associated Chamber of • Commerce were assurcfd by Sir George that 
• oil freights ledtiction woold .be considered at once. Bat perhaps the sensation 
came at the end when Sir George - Rainy made the announcement that the new 
Labour Member would be . Mr. Hayman which one member of the Assembly 
mterpreled as meaning that though Mr. P. R. Rau is to be appointed the officiating 
iFinani^l Commissioner there is 'wo chance of Mr. Rau or any other Indian 
beooming lor some years a permanent member of the Railway Board as 
two>officers of Ihe Audit Accounts Service cannot be admitted to the Board. 

On the FEBRUARY the House TOtaasembled after a dav*s 

recess to discuss the railway budget. At the outset Mr. lamnadas 
Mehta moved h’s motion that the Rmlway Member in asking the House to 
pass the grant for the creation of the post of an additional Member 
on the Railway .Board was attempting unconsciously to mislead the House. 
Formerly a great !deal of time was occupied by leference of the Agents to the 
Railway Boaad .and of the Railway Board to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India. The Acworth Committee enquired into the matter 
and recommended the delegation of power which would do away with much 
unnecessary delay. This had the effect of clogging the machinery and the Railway 
Board failed to do proper justice to the question of policy and managing railway 
lines on strict commercial lines. 

Sir Clement Hindlay, who was formerly the Chief Commissioner of Railway 
Board was afterwards entrusted with the task of making definite recommendations 
for the reconstruction of the Railway Board and he accepted most of the 
recommendations of the Acworth Committee. He also recommended dele- 
gation of power which would allow the Board to devote more time to the 
question of policy and making the running of railway lines a commercial propo- 
sition. In 1935 the Financial Commissioner of Railways in his review of the 
administration stated that the (question of reducing the cost of railway administra- 
tion was receiving the attention of the Board. In that year several posts were 
kept in abeyance on the ground of economy. 

Having n^ard to all thii^ the speaker said, Government have not absolutely 
made any case for increasing the cost of railway administration. When this 
matter was pot 'before the Standing Finance Committee of Railways, they told 
the Financial Gomnussioner that if such a post was to be created, they ought to get 
the sanction of the House beforehand by bringing the matter in the shape of a 
resolution, but their advice was not heeded to. Now they wanted to create this 
post and they quoted the article of Geneva and the Washin^on Convention. The 
Government the other day in order to gain support for this proposal dangled before 
the House the post and announced whom they were going to appoint. 

Proceeding Mr. Mehta said that there was no necessity for this appointment 
The duties which were sought to be entrusted to the new Member could very 
well be carried by the Directors of Establishment and Traffic who were highly 
paid experienced officials under the super\i5ion of the Chief Commissioner of the 
General Member. **There is absolutely no case made out for this post 
As for IndiaRisation, it is the birth right of Indians to become meniDers 
of the Railway Board and admiaister the railways of their own country from 
which they have been kept out on preposterous grounds. Mr. Mehta 
continuing said : — *The Europeans can find a place on the Board only 
on exception^ cases. As for the appointment of Mr. Hayman they knew 
he was a competent officer but his ufe : has been . spent in . audit and accounts 
service and he had no first-hand experience of labour problem.” Concluding Mr. 
Mehta said that this was a piece of jobbery to which the House could not acocid its 
sanction. 

Sir George Rainy replying to the debate said that sometimes in 
the House speakers from the opposite benches levelled attacks die 
character of whicn he found difficult to understand and sometimes attad^s had 
put him into ffifficulties. He referred to the statement of Mr. Jayakar that he 
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waiiold in the Standing Finance Commitlee Biat nine 4 entlu of the iNirk of the 
new member on the Railway Boa^ waa taken up by establishment ahd only one- 
tenth by labour questions and said that nine-tenth of the work also included 
labour qoesdons and one 4 enth . transportation. Referring to the inakifiw of Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas to understand the distinctioB between o&ials of 
Sute-managed Railstays amd Gompany-managed Railways, Sir George Rainy 
said that at the time of Uking over JCofBj^ny-managed Railways appointments of 
higher offidals were made! by the Secretary of State-in Council. 

Proceeding Sir George Rainy said that it was a peculiar fashion of this House 
to challenge any proposals put forward by the Government. There was a goo 
deal more to be said m favour 6f * the new member of the Railway Board. M 
Mehta had cited the authority of Mr. Clement Htndley but Sir George Rainr 
thought that the Hindley memorandum was not the last word on the Raulway ady 
mittistratioiL He did not admit that the question could be setded by any authority 
He further said that • conditions had since then changed amd labour" changes* 
since 1923-23 woe forcing new issues requiring deeper study of the problem to 
meet the new situation. Sir George Rainy haul no hope to convince Mr. Ifehta 
whose ignorance he thought was invincible though he and the Railway Bcuurd 
admired his enthusiasm for the study of the Railway problem. 

Referring to the suggestion of Sir Purushottaundas Thakurdas to decentra- 
lise the administration Sir George Rauny contended, with reference to two 
big branches, naunely, rates and fares and the establishment that various commer- 
cial bodies had requested him to promote the extension of through booking 
and saud that the extent of decentralisation could not be accepted The introduc- 
tion of uniformity, Sir George Rainy said, was inconsistent with the conception 
of decentralisation, nor did he think that decentraUisation was possible in dealing 
with labour questions. He aulmitted that *Ve cannot see our way fully” but had 
a very good reason to note that if concession was given in a particular railway 
the same demand would be put forward by men of the same rank in other railways. 

Referring to Mr. Aney who said that the Government was duplicating the 
machinery for dealing with labour question which was already under the charge 
of Commerce and Industries Member, he said that precisely for l^ng in closer touch 
with labour* questions the Board should have their own officials. Sir George 
contended that Labour problem could not be approached merely from the pomt 
of pound, shilling and.pence. 


Referring to the suggestions of Sir Purushottamdas better than whom, he 
said, no one had a right to speak on Railway masters. Sir George^ Rainy said 
that the organisation which Sir Purushottamdas had in his mind diflered much 
from the existing organisation. He was ready to admit that the Board ihookl 
consist of experts but sud at the present it was not formed on that principle. 
It was of the nature of an executive committee. He would not object to any 
reformation but the proper remedy of the present difficulties was the addition of 
a new member. In that he was not proposing any radical departure from the 
present scheme. He did not agree with Mr. Jayakar that there was any danger 
of creating more and more new members. Assuming that the proper ideal 
was to take a bird’s eye-view and not to look into details he said (hat the new 
appointment suggested precisely that view. As to the suggestion for giving the 
portfolio to the Chief Commissioner, Sir George Rainey contended that it would 
be a serious departure since 1922-23. After the Acworth Committee report waa 
published the Chief Commissioner was regarded, ns an eimert .adiaser and the 
Government of India was to be guided by his advice. He could overrule hit 
colleagues. So in his opinion the Chief Commissioner should not be given any 
portfolio. Continuing Sir George Rainy said that he understood the desire lo 
see Indians appointed on the Board but he desired one to be appointed on merit. 


At this stage Pt Malaviya asked the Hon’ble Member to tell them what 
ware the tests and to agree to a Committee of non-officials and (officials challen- 
ffing that Indians would not be found lacking in any qualification. Sir George 
KaSiy said that he could not give any undertaking. 
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PL Halwrm— Public opiniiB was not taken into consideratioa. 
SirGooifeEaiBfOOiiieiaadthathe was not practised much in making good 


Pimideat— The Hon’Ue Member was not bound to give way (laughter). 

CcmcTinInm Shr George Rainjsaidhe was sorry that an unfair motive had 
bon n t tij bn t ea with regard to mt new appointment As regards the fulfilment of 
nM‘ Sons he flwaght the Government was justified to wait a few years and 
hna 1 Smt no coomderation of that kind would influence the members in voting 

^ Mr. Mdttafs motion was then put to vote and Fussed to a division which 
uniMi in 43 voti ng for the motion and 53 against it Thus Mr. Mehta’s cut was 
isopfed and the entire demand was carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

UDUCTIOK or FARES. 

On the FEBRUARY after question time Kumar Ganganand Sinha 

moved that mt demand nqder head ^Railway Board” be reduced by 
Rs. 64^000 an a pr ol Es t against the policy of not reducing rates and fares 
far short dirtancff. He said that the Railway was a national industry so to say 
and the profits onght to he shared by the people. The majority ot the people 
tnveUed oy third class for short distance and the profit ought to be distributed 
aaMNif than in the shape of reduced i^res and rates. Third class passengers, 
said ue speaker« pay nine tenth of die revenue of the passenger traffic, but 
they sufler most Co^uding, Komar Gangananda Sinha again suggested that 
dm sarpluB should be spent in relieving these passengers. 

In reply Sir George Rainy said that the («overnment would consider the possi- 
hifily of redncuig fares and informed the House that as a result of high rates first 
and second dass passengers travel by lower class. The motion of cut was then put 

and negatived. 

RAaAL DISCRIMINATION IN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer moved that the demand under the head ^Railway Board” 
be tedneed 1 ^ Rs. loyqoo as a mark of protest of the Assembly against dis- 
crimination hi the subordinate establishment on the railways. 

Mr. Iyer said that the attention of the House had been drawn by the memo- 
randum submitted by the Agent of the £. B. Ry, in which it was urged that 
Anglo-lndiaas’ share in services at present in the railway should not be disturbed. 
He wanted the Railway Board and through them the Government of India to 
dissociate themselves from such scandalous claim. Owing to this policy of dis- 
crimination an overwhelming share of services both on higher and lower grade 
were enjoyed by Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while the children of the soil came 
in for o^ nig^urdly share. 

^ Finally, Mr. Ranga Iyer asked when clergymen were given passes over the 
Rttlways to minister to the reiigtous needs of Christian employees, why not the 
same facilities be extended to the Hindu priests and Moslem Mullahs ? 

Replying to the debate Sir George Rainy said that he was not in a position 
to reply to matters referred to by Mr. Goswami without seeing what the position 
was. At to Mr. Rannt Iyer’s charge of discrimination with regard to housing 
and medical relief. Sir George Rainy admitted that there were some but in- 
formed the House that after receiving reports from the Agents on 15th January 
n dicahur wns imoed on the 34th to the cflect that those differences should be 
efiminatnd. It might be hastened in consideration of the sitting of the Assembly 
(famghleiL The members, he thought, would be gratified to learn that the 
qneitiai bong raised from year to year, had made the Raiiway Board to think 
over the matter and to ei^edile it Sir George Rainy, however, did not think 
that tiie Gov ernmen t was lemonsQ^le for what was said ia the memorandum of 
dm An|^o 4 ndian commonitv tnihmitled to the Commission, whose odstence was, 
he was glad to note, recognised. Hedidnot think there was any discrimination 
in dm matter of allowaaoeg as higher officers were paid allowances at higher rate. 

Sir Gtnigi Raiiy again i tier r o d to the question of fitness and thought 
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fwinn of the An^Indinn c o o M wN to^ He dU not see nof nece s s i ty for 
appointing n committee ni^ dioi^l nU ^ Bmi me n coidd not be in a 

hewevcf 9 admiiled that annoal ddbnie cansed a rapid progr ess in foe 
eork of dimination of tadal discrinrinadon. 


The motion for cot was then pot and foe Hoose forided resoldag in 17 TOting 
fof the motion and 45 against it llie motion nas lost 

riNis nfoit 


Pandit Hridaynafo Konsm moved font the demand under head foe 
**RaUway Board** be reduced by Rs. lo^ooo as a protest agahisC the manner in 
which the Fines Fund «as utilised. He said this Tmes Fund was built upon foe 
fines of Railway employees and he wanted to know in what manner this fond 
was disposed of. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons said that it was not good to abolish fines altogether and 
that the money collected by way of fines was dif posed of in the manner in which 
Mr. Joshi proposed to the Railway Boatd, i.e, sending it to the equipment of 
the Benefit Staff fund which proposed to spend the amount for recreation and 
for education of the Railway employees. Mr. Kuniru then withdrew his mofion. 


PURCHASE OP STORES. 


Pandit Kunzru then moved as protest against the present method of purchase 
of stores that demand under head ‘‘Railway Board” be reduced by Ra. lo^ooa 
In moving the cut Pandit Kunzru referred to the arj^ments adwmotd againal 
the policy of the year. “Situated as we are,” said he, “we cannot compdfoe 
Government to be reasonable, hut we can press our arg m ne n t from year to 
year.” Though some changes had been made Pandit Kmnss matntuaed that 
the main grievances still remained and urged for centralisation in foe matter of 
purchase of s ores. The Pandit said he understood that by adopting centra- 
lisation in the matter of purchase of timber and standardisatkm foe Government 
had shown appreciation of centralisation and asked why it should not be ex- 
tended to other and more important departments. He thought no owner of a 
number of mills would allow the managers of dififerent mUb to make separate 
purchases as that would be uneconomic and hoped that the Railway Board 
would accrat the principle in the interest of economy and mdigenous mdustry. 
He hoped Sir George Rainy would not continue In his unreasonabb attitude. 

The Hon. Sir George Rainy opposed Pt Kunzru’s motion. He said that 
centralisation of purchases meant establishment of a Central Oifice which meant 
increase in the work of the Railway Board and he would have come again to 
the Assembly for another member on the Railway Board to look aner the 
purchase department (laughter). He also said that the system of purchase by rupee 
tenders, was being introduce and that it would be far better to advance step 
by step than to jump at once. For the present he said it was not advisable to 
centralise purchase. Sir George then told Mr. Nilkanta Das that the value of 
purchases of stores in India was steadily increasing and that there were strict 
orders that purchases should be made from cheap quarters. 

Pandit Kunzru’s motion was then put to foe vote and rejected 


ILL TREATMENT TO PILGRIMS 


Pandit Kunzru then moved that the demand under head Railway Board be redu- 
ced by Rs. 10,000 to protet against the treatment to pilgrim traffic. He admitted 
that methods of dealing with pilgrim traffic by the railways had of bte consideraby 
improved, yet he wanted to draw the attention of the Biailway Board beforehand 
to the great festival that was soon to be held in Allahabad so that they ought make 
good arrangements. He also suggested that the Railway authorities should consult 
social agencies in Allahabad before they begin to make arrangements. Continu- 
ing Pandit Kunzru drew the attenrion cl the Rmlway Member to the ill-treatment 
to which pilgrims who had been to Korushketra dormg the last solar eclipse were 
put to by foe Railway police in foe railway oomjmad. The result of foe ill- 
treatment had diversely reflected on foe railway admmistration. He suggested that 
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'ttte RaU#ray Member in consultation with the local government should take proper 
steps to provide pilgrims with all convenience. 

Mt. a. a. L. Parsons said he was grateful to Pandit Kunzra*s remarks and 
nidiled that in Allahabad arrangements had already been made for the convenience 
of pilgriiDs. He further said that he could not accept PL Kunzru’s suggestion to 
malce arrangements in consultation with the local Government. 

Pandit Kunzru then was given leave to withdraw his motion. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

GRIEVANCES OF THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

On the 36tk FEBRUARY Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar, in a motion for a 
token cut, initiated a debate on the grievances of third class passengers. He 
said that the Government claimed to itself the position of the trustee 
of the masses, but their treatment of the third class passengers showed 
nothing but breach of trust. He urged that raised platforms be provided 
wherever necessary and complained of harassment of third class passengers 
through tlie checking of tickects and luggage at the destination. He urged 
to uniformity and reduction in the taL s for third class fares and elimination 
of overcrowding by the provision of nrore rolling stock. The mover also mentioned 
the increasing percentage of mortality due of accidents on Indian railways. 

llie cut was rejected by 37 votes against 42. 

TRAINING FOR SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

Mr. B..Das moved a token cut to draw attention to the principle of training of 
technical and traffic probationers for superior railway appointments and wanted 
!toknow if the Government fulfilled their obligation to recruit for 75 percent, of 
the posts in India and 25 per cent in England. His whole object in raising the 
debate, was to know if the Government provided facilities to train a sufficient 
number of Indians to enable them to fill up 75 per cent of the appointments. 

His contention was that the training tcAlay provided very little opportunities 
for Indians. India required thousands of engineers to manage railway 
and pther industries, but the Government were running railways only as 
a transportation agency for profit and not also as training ground for Indian 
youngmen. They should adopt Henry Ford’s ways in their shops and create a 
technical atmosphere in their training institutions. Mr. Das urged tor a committee 
to enquire into the methods of engineerii^ training in India as also how best to 
adopt the American and German ways in this country. 

The House rejected the motion without division. 

RECRUITMENT TO ACCOUNTS SERVICE. 

Mr. B. Das then moved a further cut to draw attention to the recruitment 
of the ‘Staff to the railway accountancy service. He alleged jobbery in the acco- 
unts office where Anglo-Indians were favoured. He urged that every appointment 
should be 611 ed through the Public Service Commission. 

llie cut was lost without division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

LACK OF GOVT. CONTROL OVER B. N. R. 

On the 27ik FEBRUARY the contre^ that is being exercised by the Railway 
Board over the Bengal Nagpur Railway was discussed on the motion of Mr. B. Das. 
He feh thatthere was little or no Government control over company-managed railways, 
la the case of the B. N. Railways, though only a sum of Rs. 4,00,00,000 out of the total 
capital was subscribed in England and the balance was contributed by the Govern- 
ment of India, they did not even know if the 75 per cent quota of Indian 
recruitment was complied with. The mover held that Government could, if they 
wished, exercise adequate control over company-managed railways. 

The motion was negatived. 

SEPARATE SESSION FOR RAILWAY. BUDGET. 

The control that is exercised over the railway administration by the Central 
Legislature was next discussed on a cut moved by Mr. Ranga Iver, who complained 
Chat the number of days alloted to the discussion of the Railway Budget 
was insufficient and preferred a separate session if possible in Simla. Mr. 
Rang! Iyer also complained that the proceedings of the Central Advisory Council 
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were not available to membert of the Assembly, while the proceedings of tho;lbeal. 
advisory councils were placed in the library. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer’s cut was rejected by 46 votes against 39. 

IMPORT OF STEEL SLEEPERS. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar, in a motion for a token cut,, drew attention to the ■alley 
regarding the purchase and use of steel sleepers on Indian railways. He saiidi Aae 
there was enough wood in the country for use on railways. Wooaen' sleepers hnfe 
been tried and not found wanting in the matter of durability and price and coe- 
venience to the travelling public. It was an anomaly to iniport steel sleepers fi ea s 
abroad when there was enough material at home. 

The motion was negativ^ by 35 votes to 43. 

PROMOTION TO SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru then raised the question of the local trafSc slaff 
on railways who he said were not getting their proper share in the snper ipr 
services. He said he did not ask for an increase in the proportion of lodlui 
recruitment to the superior services but what he asked for was that speedy steps 
should be taken to promote men from the tiafiic service to the superior scale. 

The motion was rejected. 

KULINC. REGARDING TOKEN CUTS. 

The President at this stage, (4-15 p.m.) ruled for future guidance^ both in 
regard to the Railway Budget as welt as tlie General Budlipt, that token cots 
should not be for more than Rs. 100. The practice of giving noticea of higher 
cuts in order to obtain priority of notice must be discouva;ed. He gave this 
ruling as he was informed that an expression of his opinion on this question would 
be of great assistance to members. He trusted that the House would co-operate 
with the Chair in establishing this convention and trusted that this- would be treated 
as a ruling (Applause.) 

POWER HOUSE AT KALYAN. 

Sir Purshottamdas raised an important question regarding the Ralyan Power 
House. The Government had, contrary to the opinion of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, undertaken these works, which the GenccnnieBt estimated 
would cost them Rs. 97,00,00a He asked the Government to mention the revised 
estimates, which he feared had probably gone up to Rs. 38o,oo,oaa 

The House divided and the cut moved by Sir Purshomundas was defeated 
by 36 against 33 votes, the European benches remaining ncvCral with the excep- 
tion of Sir James Simpson and Col. Gidney who voted with tkr Government. 

The other demands were then put one by one and carried. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the when the General Budget was 

presented. 

Finanoial Statoment for 1929-EO 

The following are important extracts from the speech of the Finance Member, 
Sir George Schuster in introducing the Budget for 1929-30 : — 

Sir, as this is the first occasion on which I have the honour of making bodgeC 
speech, I .must regard it as my maiden effort, although 1 have already had 
occasion to address this House. 

2. 1 may perhaps therefore be allowed to commence on a personal note. I 
address you with a due sense of humility, seeing that 1 come as a complete 
stranger to discharge this onerous and responsible duty. But this has at least a 
compensating advantage, for, in some ways, a stranger is in a privileged position. 

I already have had reason to appreciate from my own experience in other 
countries the hosp tality of the wast, and therefore, as a stranger, 1 know thal I 
can count on a courteous welcome and a friendly hearing. It will be my con- 
stant endeavour to deserve a no less friendly reception when 1 cease to hie able 
to claim the consideration due to a novice and have to be judged by yon accor- 
ding to your knowledge of my actions. The success of a Finance Member in 
such a country at this lies not so much with himself as with Che favour of Provi- 
dence that determines the seasons. If my period of office is blessed with a series 
of good monsoons, my task may be comparatively easy. If not, 1 know that 1 
may have to encounter difficulties. But difficulties are also opportunities, for, it 

36 
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it by ihm jiat dbe ttreagdi of t ly tte a it teitod» and tucoeti in overeomiag 
Mm mny im to fit permaiieBt tunogdienuig. From my firtt new of the 
potidoB« 1 do not flunk that the tuue before ns now it one for the achievement 
of yctmaiJar letbltt nor dionld I widi to daim the credit for them if diey were 
achieved. , tf., 1 have an anibttion, it Is this, that whether we encoonterbad 
seasons or food« yon should be able to say of me ^en my work is done, that 
1 served your , jconntry at least So dm ntmost of my powers and that in all that 
1 did« Biy main .dumght was for the inaeresis of the people of India. 1 must now 
tnm to me dry dcitails of my task. 

ACTUAL OUTTURN OF 1927*28. 

3. The rented etdmates for 1927-28 provided for a total revenue of 1,2774 
croies and a total eapenditure of the same amount, the revenue including an 
appropriadon of 1,69 lakhs from the Revenue Reserve Fund, which stood at 
2,^ lakhs at the beginning of the year. The final figures show a total expendi- 
ture of 1,2776 crores and in order to bring the revenue up to this figure it was 
necessary to increase the appropriation from the Revenue Reserve Fund from 
1,69 li^hs as originally eitimatM to 2,t2 lakhs The deterioration in the revenue 
poBtion as compared with that forecasted a year ago has thus amounted to 
53 laUs, which is mainlv accounted for by a throw-forward of 40 lakhs re- 
presenting land customs collections at Viramgam from I927-28 to the current year, 
nis has reduced the balance now at credk of the Revenue Reset ve Fund to 
74 lakhs. 

RBVBNUS, I928-29.--CUST01f& 

7. . The net customs receipts for die year were taken at 50-18 crores and I 
ROW pot the revised estimate at 20 lakhs lesp. Laiger iaiiports of sugar and of 
miRttnl oils have increased the receipts by 70 lakhs and 28 lakhs respectively, 
while the land customs collections show an improvement of 70 lakhs, including 
the 40 lakbs duown forward from last year. Excise dnty on motor spirit is also 
to yield an additional 29 lakhs. On the other hand, cotton piece- 
goods and protective special dudes relating to iron and steel show a deteriora- 
tion of 40 lakhs and 42 lakhs respectively, while matches, the export duty on rice, 
and the exdse duty on kerosene, have all been on the downward grade. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

8. 1 have taken dm revised estimate under Taxes on Income at 16^ crores 
against the budget figure of 17 crores. The reduction is mainly aoeounied 
for by certam large rounds which have had to be m^de as a result of legal 
decisions. 

SALT. 

9. Owing to an naexpected and considerable amount of speculadon at 
Samhhar, the estimate of salt revenue, which was originally taken at 7 crores 
will probably be exceeded by about 65 lakhs in the current year. But as 1 do 
not think it safe to cdculate on an average revenue of more than 7 crores, 1 am 
forced to treat the extra 65 lakhs, which we expect to collect in the current 
year, as being gained at the expense of next year, the estimate for which must 
be reduced accordingly. This unexpected factor seriously disturbs the distri- 
bution of revenue as between Che current year and next year, and 1 shall have to 
refer to this point again. 

OTHRR HEADS. 

10. The only item which needs comment is that of interest receipts which 
shows an improvement of as much as 65 lakhs, but this should really be set 
against a counterbalancing inctease in interest payments to which I shall 
presently refer. 

EXPENDITURE, 19x8-29.— DEBT SERVICES. 

11. The grots payments on account of interest 011 ordinary debt have 
exceeded the budget figure by 1,33 lakhs as a result mainly of the larger magni- 
tude of our borrowiRg Operations and a small increase in our borrowing rate. 
But the net paymeRts, afw dcdocfiiig recoveries from the Commercial Depart- 
ments and the ProvinciRl Loa ns Fund, show a deterioration of 65 lakhs only 
which, as I have aiieady staled, is covered by the increase in interest receipts, 
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I2» The only important vmiations from tiba oiminai caiimaiia aio a aavnic 
of as lakhs in opinm ei^aulitiire, which has rendM from short defiscrias mH 
poorer cmttnm and anothar of si lakhs ondar ChrU ddnnniifnlion, which 
incittdas 7 lakhs on acconot of a carr yfo rw a rd of tha eapandhava on tlia ladia 
Hoosa onaxtyear^ 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, -1928-39— RAILWAYS. 

13. As tha Honsa is aliaady Awnre» the lailway oontrihntion is now csli- 
mabed at 5*46 croies, which is only a little less than the badoet figve of 3*48 
croras. The present estimate mchides s 3 lakhs, being one-third of tha anoass oser 
3 crores available for transfer to the Railway Keserwe Fund. 

POSTS AMO TELEGRAPHS. 

14. The working of the Indian Posts and Telesraphs Depaitment is now 
expected to show a loss of 39 lakhs, which is very Asappointinf oonsideruig that 
a year a^o it was expected that a snrplns of a few thonsands would aocnm. 
Tha detenoratiim is mainly accounted tor by tha facts that the reduction in the 
rate for fordgn telegrams has not been connler-halanoed by a corraspoodiBg 
growth in traffic, and that the effect of the numerous revisions of pay and other 
concessions granted to the staff* in recent years was, to some extent, under<cMi- 
mated. The Indo-European Telegraph Department does not show any appreci- 
able variation on the whole and will involve a loss of about 7>f lakhs. 

MILITARY. 

15. The net military expenditure has been taken at 55*10 crores as in the 
original budget. 1 shall give a fuller explanation of the miliury expenditure item 
when dealing with the budget estimates for i929-3a 


SUMMARY. 

16. The main variations may now be summarised as follows : — 

(In lakhs of rupees) 
better. Worse. 


Revenue from Customs 

... 

... 

20 

Revenue from Taxes on Income 

... 

... 

50 

Revenue from Salt 

... 

65 


Revenue from Interest 

••• 

66 

• •• 

Expenditure on account of Opium 

... 

22 

• .* 

Expenditure on account of Interest of Debt 

... 

65 

Expenditure on Civil Administration 

... 

21 


Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 

29 

Other heads 

... 

>s 

... 


Total 

... 1,89 

1,64 


Net ... 25 

We thus expect to close the accounts for 1928-39 <»ith a suiplus of 30 lakhs 
instead of 5 lakhs previously estimated, and I propose that this sum should^ 
credited to the Revenue Reserve Fund, the balance to the credit of which will 
then stand at 1,04 lakhs. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR I929-30. 

17* 1 must preface my detailed account of the budget proposals for 1929-30 
with certain preliminary explanations. For a proper understanding of the pre^t 
position, 1 think one must go back to the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tions which really became eflfective from die beginning of 1927-28, and one must 
consider the three years 1927-38, 1938-39 and 1939-30 together. 

18. The way in which 1 would present the picture is this. As Hon’ble 
members will recollect, ffie actual result for the year 1936-37 sbovm a surpltm 
Amounting to 2,96 laldbs and on the strength of this it was decided to remit 
(provisloi^y in ffie first place) the whole of the remaining provincial contribu- 
tions, amounting to 3,58 lakhs per annum. It was recognised that if GovemiiMt 
sacrificed this permaaent revenue, there might at the outset be a defiat But 
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the iatentton was that the sorpiasioLitQ^ lalilta in 1926927; which waa- tramfhrred 
to a tpocial RevemiO' Resorve^ Fund, would provide a sufficient sum to bridge 
the gap until the normal growth of rewsmiee had built up: receipts to^ the requisite 
level. It was thought-ithat the ^fap. would: not continue for more than one year 
and that by 192^9 equilibnum> vpouldi have been attained^ Oh' die revised 
estimatea for ipidiep, imich: P have. just*, dealt with,, it: mi^: be said that this 
expectation has been fulfilled.; buton a closer examination,, it will! be sean that 
the figures for 1928^29 taken: by themaettres, are really midfeading. Ih fact, 
the revenue for has been. fortuilniBly increased: at*. thsL expense both of 

1927*28 and of 1929-30. As I have alhsady explained; it. so> hai^ned! that 40 
lakhs, of customs revenue wbichi aught id have been, reoeiiiiedi in. 1927^8 were 
actually received only after the close of that year,, and' wane thus ciedited to 
1928^. Further, as 1 have also>ainadp explained owing tD> speculatibii in salt, 
the revenue from that source Isr 1918-29 is likely to nsceive ds laftfas which, 
in normal circumstances, wouldi woe kive been reiravedi until: arar the close of 
dm year and thus properly* belongs tto 1929-30. H;, therefrins;, the tnoe- nature 
of the results for 19»*29. is. tcaealfed, it will be seen that^ diminadog these two 
excepdonal' items to^iag: lahha, the year would have dOsod not with a 

snrplus of. 3» Ibkba as our l ev ia ed estimates show,, bat wil& a deficit of 75 
hdilia The gap kit by the rconmion of the piDvindal contribuhons had nor 
therefore re^ been filled in 190109 and the qpmtian whidk I have had to 
ask mysdf nf setting the policy for the forthcaming year is whether the time 
has now coom to dsciide ttet the original expectaliaB cannot be realised, and 
that it will be necessary to find some new souscc of teresae. To answer this 
duestion we haste to take accoant both of the arvrwne aad expenditure sides, 
tor it wonTd bt: unpesstble to say that the gap lad bees nOBtactorily filled! if 
that could onilf be done at the cost of cutting out alt items of beaclidal expenilir 
tore wbkh aea really essential if the needs of the caantry are to be met. 

11^ What then » the aaswer to this question ? VTill it be aeoessary to impose 
now Csxatioa now ? 

Sir, I believe it has been sometimes cusioma^ to keep the secret of the 
budjget pcoposak as regards taxation till the cEosing paragraphs of the spoech, 
so as to maintaia die miads of hon'ble members oa the tiptoe of expedatiiea 
titl the end, and tbos avoid the natural tendency to sleep which a dreary lediml 
of figures if apt to sthnulate. 1 do not propose to Imve recourse to those 
advehtitioeo aids for nmiataining your attention. I will reveal my secret at once. 
The snm ami substaace of the position as remurds aonoal revenue and cnpswdi- 
ture, which it wiD be my business now to describe to yon in greater dettnl, is 
that we caa amke both ends meet in 1929-30 without recourse to iaocased 
taxation and witboot denying money to any urgent beaefidal expenditoie, provi- 
ded that we use the revenue reserve fund, fix^ to correct the artifiesu dis- 
turbance in the normal course of receipts from salt revenue, and, secondly, to 
meet certain special items of expenditure of a aon-recunring nature. 

aok I have decided to recommend this course for several reasons : 

First, 1 do not think that it would be justifiable to impose new taxation 
until it is more dearly demonstrated that there is a permanent need for it With 
reasonablr favourable conditions, some of our normal sources of remne should 
be capable of considerable ex{mnsioB, and I think it is fair to give the plan on 
which the remission of provincial contributions was undertaken the chance of 
another year in which to achieve its leaHsation. 

Secondly, before imposing new taxation, I want to have a fnller opportonity 
of reviewing the expenditure side of the budget than has been possible in ffie 
limited time since I took over office. 

Thirdly, before imposing now taxation, if that should prove necessary, 1 
want to have ample oppqrtuniiy for studying conditions throoghoot the country, 
10 that 1 may be able to formible proposals in the light of knowledge of 
facts and t^ions m such a way as to ensure that whatever is done is done 
in a way most beneficial to thk coontry’s interests. 


■iA- 
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But 1 wish to leave hon. members in no misapprehension on this matter. If 
additional taxation proves to be necessary in the following year, the need will 
have to be boldly faced. My present action is governed not by any fear of doing 
this, but by the desire to defer taking any step until I am quite certain, fiist, 
that it is necessary ; and, secondly, what is the best direction in which to take it. 

21. Having thus told you the general plan of the budget, I must explain in 
detail how the various pieces in the puzzle are to be fitted in. 

REVENUE 1929-30.— CUSTOMS. 

22. Any comparisons which I make will be throughout with the revised 
estimates of 1928-29. In view of the abnormally large imports of sugar during 
the current year, it would not be safe to place the estimate of revenue from 
that source at more than 7 crores, which, in p.esent conditions, may be con- 
sidered a normal f gure. This means a deterioration of 80 lakhs under this head 
alone, further, the lano customs figure will also show a reduction of 36 lakhs 
owing to disappearance of the special factor which increased the revised 
estimates this year. On th6 other hand, 1 am budgetting for appreciable im- 
provements under cotton piecegoods, protective special duties, excise duty on 
motor spirit, etc. On the whole I have assumed an improvement of 40 lakhs. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

23. 1 have taken th^ estimate for next year at 16*60 crores — an improve- 
ment of only 10 lakhs. Owing to the absence of the specially large refunds, 
which were the main causes of the deterioration in the current year, the figure 
should actually have been appreciably larger, but I have had to allow for the 
effect of the industrial strikes, particularly in Ilombay and at Jamshedpur, which 
will make itself felt on the next year’s collections. 

SALT. 

24. As I have already indicated, the element of speculation, which has 
brought in a windfall of 65 lakhs in the cutreni year, will lead to a corresponding 
reduction in the next, and 1 have therefore assumed a receipt of 0 '$$ crores only 
as compared with 7*65 for the current year. 

OPIUM. 

25. As the House is aware, the revenue from opium is gradually dimini- 
shing as a result of the Government of India’s self-denying policy whereby 
exports of provision opium are to be extinguished not later than 1935. We 
shall accordingly lose 42 lakhs next year under this head. 

OTHER HEADS. 

26. The only item which shows any important variation is that relating to 
currency receipts, which arc expected to go up by 36 lakhs. This, of course, 
merely means that we get back a portion of the rather high expenditure in the 
current year under Interest on Debt. 

EXPENDITURE, 1 929-30.— DEBT SERVICES. 

27. The net payments of interest on ordinary debt show a reduction of 1,33 

lakhs, accounted for mainly by larger recoveries from Commercial Depart- 
ments and from the Provincial Loans Fund. On the other hand, there is an 
increase in the charges for interest on other obligations of 95 lakhs and an 
increased provision of y. lakhs under Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. The 
latter includes the normal increase due to the increase of debt itself and also 
larger sum for Reparation payments to which I shall refer again. As regards 
me other heading namely, Interest on O^her Obligations, 50 lakhs of the increase 
represents growth in the provision for bonus on cash certificates 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

u 34* The group head Civil Administration shows a very large increase of 
Mo lakhs, a mate which demands a special explanation. This head includes 
a gmt number of items of a non-recurring nature, and I have already explained 

It IS certain of these items which can justifiably be met for this yeai at least. 
*>y a draft on the Revenue Reserve Fund. / ^ 

indued praaent, 1 will call attention to certain special items which are 
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INDIA HOUSE EXPENDITURE. 

First, we have to find as much as 29 lakhs for India House in London whicn 
is expected to be completed next year so that it will not appear again. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

Again, we are providing 16*4 lakhs for agricultural research of which only 
1*4 lakhs represent normal recurrent expenditure and 15 lakhs represent the 
initial grant towards a total Endowment Fund of 2 $ lakhs. 1 hope to be able 
to provide the remaining xo lakhs in 1930-31. But in the event of financial 
stringency it may be possible to postpone this, and in any case, these payments 
represent initial payments which will not recur. As hon. members are aware, 
the Agricultural Commission recommended an initial Endownment Fund of 50 
lakhs, but, in substitution for this, the Government of India propose to create 
an Endowment Fund of 25 lakhs and to supplement this wfth an additional 
voted endowment of 5 lakhs each year. Normal recurrent charges on account 
of stair are estimated to amount to 2*25 lakhs, so that when the full scheme is 
going, the normal recurring charge will be 7*25 lakhs as against the pro^sion of 
i 6‘4 lakhs made in 1929-30. 

CIVIL AVIATION. 

The next item for special consideration is 20 lakhs for additional expendi- 
ture on civil aviation. This again represents very largely initial expenditure of 
a non-recurring nature on the preparation of ground o ganisation, though I feel 
br*:r.J iu point out that if an active policy of Government encouragement to 
the development of civil aviation is to oe carried out, there will be recurring 
charges under this heading. The exact amount of these recurring charges cannot 
be estimated until the amount of subsidy that has to be paid to the parties 
undertaking the service is known. 

GRANT TO HINDU UNIVERSITV. 

Apart from the above items^ the head with which I am now dealing includes 
votes for general beneficial expenditure, such as, 5 lakhs for the additional 
grant to the Benares Hindu University ; 2 lakhs for the Bose Research Institute ; 
4 lakhs for reclamation operations in the Andaman Inlands; and lakhs for 
special grants to the Pasteur Institute of India. 

All these items to which I have referred are special items and they account 
for no less than 78 lakhs. It is relevant to mention that there are o^er items 
of non-recurring expenditure of a beneficial character elsewhere in the esti- 
mates, 6 lakhs for general measures, for the improvement of the conditions 
of the poorer population of Old Delhi and lakhs for irrigation and other 
development projects in the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
other Minor Administrations. 

37. The future efiforts of Government to provide money Tor beneficial and 
constructive purposes, such as 1 have specially mentioned, must, of course, 
depend on the financial position, but I should like to take this opportunity to 
emphasise my own view that it would be unworthy o^ this country if Government 
did not take steps to provide themselves with revenue for meeting obligations 
of this nature. 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, 1929-30.— RAILWAYS. 

38. The contribution payable by the Railv'ays to General Revenues will 
be 6*25 crores, inclusive of 13 lakhs on account of the one-third share of the 
excess over 3 crores of the amount available for transfer to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The total contribution is 79 lakhs more than the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

39. The prospects of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs department for next 
year are more hopeful than is indict'.ted by the revise estimates for 1928-29. 
Now that the outstanding grievances of the staff in the matter of pay and other 
conations of service have been redressed, it is no longer necessary to make 
heavy provisions for new measures of this kind. With a moderate improvement 
in the revenues of the Department, it is expected to work at a loss of not more 
than 8 lakhs. 
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IflUTARV EXPENDITURE. 

40. Lastly, I have to iaform this House of the position as regards military 
expenditure. Apart from the grant of 10 lakhs to cover the Shea Committee 
measures in connection with the Territorial Force, to which 1 shall not refer 
again, the net demand is $5 crores. Hon. members will not be surprised to 
see itiis figure, as it was indicated by Sir Basil Blackett, in introducing the 
budget last year, that there was no prospect of reduction for some time to come. 
The general situation which Government had to face in connection with the 
Army was also explained to this House at length in a statement and in a 
memorandum laid on the table by my hon. friend, the Army Secretary, on the 
5th of September last 1 need not therefore enter into an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the details of this question ; but 1 wish to give this House a short ex- 
planation of the present position in my own words. 

THE PRESENT POSITION. 

41. It will be remembered that in the year 1922-23 uhen Lord Inchcape's 

Committee conducted their enquiry, the actual net expenditure c:i Defence 
amounted to 65V crores. As a result of that enquiry, the Committee recom- 
mended that in the following year, the scale of military expenditure should not 
exceed crores and that,, in su^bsequent years, the estimates should be 

reduced to about 57 crores. They urged that a close watch should be kept on 
the details of military expenditure wiihi the object of bringing absiut a pro- 
gressive reduction in- future^ and indicated that, pcovided a further fall in prices 
to jk place, it might be possible: to> leaeh the figure of $0 crorea. 

22. The C^auntttBe’s iisrm—iiriirtifinnT were excepted, lu bf cc t to certain 
well known rescrvalieiBs by Lord Rawinson, and resulted ta a reduction from 
an actual expenditure of crores us C9i2>23 to 56X crores in the Mlow- 
ing year. Slight fiiddipeB Bcdudsons have stace been effected^ End during 1927-38 
and rqefi-^ die expendtearc has been adrout 65 crores. The substantial fall in 
prices whicb the Cbanaittee envisaged when they contemplated the possible 
reduction Co 90 crores alter some years, has not yet been realised, while Army 
expeiatoie to-day' iicfodes coostderabie additiunal charges due to causes which 
the RetrencbmcBt Coanmmit codd not foresee— pruiapally the necessity of 
i m proving the pay of the ofiicrrs of the Army and granting passage conces- 
sioas on scale of dvil officers of Government in accor^nce with the re- 
conamendations of the Lee Commission. Further, the Army now pays customs 
dit^ OB imported stores, and also pays the cost of all stationery and various 
eth^ services rendered by other dep^ments of Government. These additional 
charges amount to approximately one crore of nip es, and were referred to by 
hrs ExceHeacy the Conuoander-in-Chief in his speech in this House last M ireh. 

45 By 1926 *t became evident that stringent curtailment in expenditure 
had produced deficicacies in certain essential equipment, and also that the 
Army m India was failing to keep pace with modern developments adopted 
by the British and other armies For this reason, my predecessor, in introducing 
the bndget for 1927-28, warned the House that only the strictest economy and 
vigilance would pr^ent a rise in the military budget The House will also 
recoUect the situadon as regards the efficiency of the Army as explained to the 
Public Accounts Committee in 1927. Again, in introducing last year’s budget, 
Sir Basil Blackett reiterated his warning of the previous year. 

MODERNISATION OF ARMY EQUIPMENT. 

The programme for tlie modernisation of Army equipment which ulti- 
mately worked out was explained in th *. statement made by the Army Secretary 
lo this House on the 5th September, to which 1 have already referred. This 
programme included the expansion of the Air Force by two squadrons and a 
provision for the modernisation of the equipment of that Force in India ; also 
E provision for measures in connection with anti-aircraft and anti-gas regula- 
tions and for the mechanisation of the transport and of fighting units together 
witii the repletion of the reserves The total cost of the full programme was 
^timated at :o crores made up of 8 crores for the specific measures defined above 
ana 2 crofcs to cover subsidiary requirements not ye* exactly defined, 
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45. The revelatioii of these needs created a difficult fifiaactal problem. 
Government decided that the military budget could not, in any case, be allowed 
to exceed the figure of 55 crores, and thsU the special expenditure rec|uired must 
be found within the limits of that sum. Certain automaticc savings were in 
sight, principally those due to the reduction in the pay of British troops, 
amounting altogether to a saving of more than one crore ; and over and above 
these savings, the Army authorities undertook to carry out a special economy 
campaign in order to provide the additional money that was required. 

A SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 

46. Accordingly, it was possible to devise a plan which provides that if 
the Army budget is maintained at a figure of 55 crores for four years— starting 
with year 1928-29—then, apart from any abnormal or unforeseen circumstances, 
the necessary special expenditure will be found within the limits of this sum. 
as it is impossible to forecast exactly the rate at which the new equipment will 
be provided and as it is important to avoid fluctuations in tiie militaiy budget 
from year to year, it is proposed to adopt the procedure of transferring to a 
.Suspense Account any sum within the limit of 55 crores not spent in any parti- 
cular year, on the understanding that this Suspense Account can be drawn upon 
in subsequent years. This is really a logical corollary to the system of net 
grants with liberty to reappropriate savings to meet expenditure on essential new 
services— >a system the advantage of which, as a temporary arrangement at any 
rate, was recognised by the Public Accounts Committee in 1927. 

47. Provided that a close check is kept throughout by the Finance Depart- 
ment on all expenditure, it may be claimed that there are considerable advan- 
tages in an arrangement on these lines, for it has the effect of removing all in- 
ducement to the Army authorities to rush through expenditure before the end 
of a financial year in order to avoid the lapsing of a particular grant. I think, 
indeed, that in the carrying out of such a programme of re-equipment, as 1 have 
explained above, it is essential to have some provision of this nature for 
equalising the actual appropriations over a period of years. A further ad- 
vantageous result which, according to my inlorm.ition, the experience of the 
working of the arrangement since last summer has demonstrated is that it 
results in the whole-hearted co-operation between the Army authorities and the 
Finance department in the search for all possible economies, for the Army 
authorities know that the completion of the programme of re-equipment is 
dependent on the discoveiy of such economies. 1 am glad to be able to take 
this opportunity of testifying to the helpful attitude adopted by the Army autho- 
rities on this matter. 

48. In order to show how the arrangement is actually working out, I may 

state that for the current yeai', 1928-29, the expenditure on normal standing 
charges of the Army will be crores, leaving approximately crores 

which will have been, devoted to the special programme. It is furUier estimated 
for 1929-50 that the ordinal y maintenance charges in the Army will amount to 
52*94 crores, having a margin of 2*06 cores for expenditure on the special 
programme. 

NORMAL COST BEING CUT DOWN. 

49. The normal cost of the standing military charges in thus being 
steadily cut down and it is, therefore, possible to hold out a very definite hope 
that when the four years’ programme of re-equipment is completed, that is to 
say, after the year 1931-32, the total military Budget will, apart from any cir- 
cumstances which can not at p*‘esent te foreseen, be substantally redueed. 
It would be unwise for me at present to commit Government to promising a 
definite figure, but I can assure the House that the Finance department will 
exercise the closest scn*tiny of the execution of the programme. 

50. Although these ultimate savings.are in sight, 1 am fully conscious, that 
the House mnst share widi me, as a Finance Member on the threshold of his 
term of office, a feeling of disappointment that no immediate relief for the budget 
can be obtained from the economies which are really being eflected in Sic 
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standing military chs^ges of the Array. It will, however, at least be somethin^* 
of an achievement if an important programme for modernising the equipment 
of the Army» costing about I o crore^ can be carried through in 4 years without 
an increase in the budgetary provision. Moreover, it caui be definitely stated that 
when the programme is completed, the country will be provided with a more than 
efficient force at a smaller cost. To give the country better value for its money 
must indeed be the key-note of our policy. 

SUM MARY. 

52. The more important variations from the revised estimate may now be 
summarised as follows : — 

( In lakhs ot rupees ) 
Better Worse 


Revenue from Customs. ... ... 40 

Revenue from Salt ... ... 1,30 

Revenue from Opium ... ... ... 42 

Revenue from Currency ... ... 30 

Expenditure on account of Civil Administration. ... ... 1,18 

Net contributions from Railways. ... ... 79 

Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 22 
Other heads ... ... ... 7 

Total . 1,77 2,97 

Net ... 1,2 

NET RKbULT WORSE. 


The net result for 1929-30 is therefore 1,20 lakhs worse th.an for 1928-29, o 
in other words, instead of the siirpius of 30 lakhs, which the levised estimates show 
for the current year, we shall have to make up a balance of 90 lakhs in 1929-30 
from other sources. 

53. if it had not been for the fact that 1928-29 has gained 63 lakhs from salt 
revenue at the expense of 1929-30, the latter would actually have shown, on 
balance, an improvement of 10 lakhs over 1938-29, and the amount required to 
balance next year’s budget would have beer, no more than 25 lakhs. Taking 
this into consideration, and in view also of the fact that the l ivil Administration 
estim<ites this year contain a number of special items to which 1 have already 
referred and some of which need not necessarily be repeated I have, ns already 
explained, thought it justifiable to provide the necessary balance from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund and to defer any question of -mposing new taxation. The 
Revenue Reserve Fund, as already explained, is expected to stand at 1,04 lakhs 
on the 31st March 1929, so that, by providing fiom this source the sum of 9) 
lakhs which is required to balance the budget for 1929-30, there will still remain 
a balance of 14 lakhs left in the Fund at the close of that year. 

NEW TAXATION. 

S4- 1 have dealt so far with the normal budgetary situation and have left 
one particular proposal till the end. The Finance Hill, which 1 shall very shortly 
beg leave to introduce, contains a provision, necessitated by the recommenda- 
tions of the Inffian Road Development Committee, for the increaM, from 4 to 
6 annas per gallon, of the import and excise duties on motor spirit. The ad- 
ditional revenue expected to be realised on this account is 6 lakhs in the current 
year and 83 lakhs in the next. These amounts have, accordingly, to be added 
to the estimates of customs revenue which I have already mentioned to the 
House. But there will also be n corresponding addition to the charges under the 
Civil NVorks head, representing block grants of the same amounts, which will 
be creffited to a Road Development Fund from which disbursements will be made 
from time to time to Provincial Governments and others on the general lines 
recommended by the Comm ttee. 1 have 10 make it clear that this is a measure 
of taxation which is not designed for the advantage of the general revenues of 
the Central Government but tor a specific purpose which has been unanimously 

*7 
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recommended by the Committee, and tHiich, I have no doubt, will be welcomed 
by this House. 

FINAL StSSULT. 

5$. The main figures of the Iradget, after allowing for the transfers to and 
from the revenue reserve fund and for the additional taxation and its disposal just 
referred to, stand as follows > 

(In crores of rupees.) 

Revised Budget 

Revenue ... i,3i"2o ii34*o6 

Expenditnre ... ... iy 3 i ‘30 1,34*06 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

The Finance Member after reviewing the ways and means position said : — 

63. 1 have prepared a summary, in the usual form, of the ways and means 
position for the current year and next year : — 

(In crores of rupees.) 



Revised 

Budget 

Liabilities. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Railway capital outlay (construction) 

26*0 

26*5 

Purchase of Railways 

4*0 

7*0 

Other Capital Outlay 

1*7 

2*1 

Provincial Governments’ Transactions ... 

12*1 

7*2 

Discharge of Public Debt (net) 

19-9 

3*9 

Other Transactions (net) 

*4 

1*4 


II — ' 


Total 

64*1 

48*1 

Resources. 



Rupee Loan (net) 

32*8 

1 8*0 

Sterling Loan (net) 

I 2 ‘I 

7*0 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Hank 

37 

5*3 

Other Unfunded Debt 

4*9 

4*9 

Debt Redemption 

5:6 

6*9 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 

6*3 

5*8 

Reduction of Cash Balances 

— 2*3 

ri 

Total ... 

64*1 

48*1 


FRESH UORROWING. 

70. The result of the whole programme as now settled is that allowing for 
a reduction in Public Debt of just un'fer 4 crores— in treasury bills and sterling 
obligations — we shall require to raise a total new loan of 18 crores. On top of 
this there is the £$ % mi lions to be found for the purchase of the Southern 
Punjab Railway, and as this represents the taking over of a sterling obligation 
which is alreaay in existence, 1 have shown in my forecast that it will be met by 
a sterling loan. The situation, however, as far as concerns next year, is really 
better than I have shown, because according to the agreement with the Southern 
Punjab Railway, although the purchase price becomes due on the 31st December 
1939^ the actual payment can be postponed for another four months at 3 per 
cent interest It is therefore not at all improbable that this obligation will not 
affect our ways and means position until 1930-31. As regards the 18 crores to 
which I have referred, the question whether the whole of this sum will be found 
by the issue of a rupee loan in India or whether a part, large or small, will be 
raised in the form of a sterling loan in England is one which will be settled in 
the way which best suits 1 Mia’s interests, haviiig regard to tbe conditions which 
are found to prevail If there has been any apprehension lest Government’s 
needs for borrowing next year might have a senously disturbing effecf on the 
market for Government securities, 1 think this forecast should allay it. The 
raising of a total sum of 18 crores, either here or in London, should, with normal 
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conditions ofler no difficulties. These considerations brinx me to the much larger 
question of the whole borrowing policy of Government, on which I feel it important 
to make some general remarks in order to clear away misunderstandings. 

REVIEW OF government’s BORROWING POLICY. 

72. I must now revert to a general review of Government’s borrowing 
policy. 1 have recently read numerous criticisms on this matter and many exhor- 
tations from well-wishei s who have offered me guidance as to my tasks and oppor- 
tunities. I read all these with interest and some with gratitude, for even those that 
are couched in unpleasant language are at least stimulating. lUit when I am told 
that the Government of India must abstain altogether from borrowing, I can only 
feel that such advice ignores realities. 

73. In considering policy on this matter, there are two main questions to 
answer. First, are Government to continue to encourage an active policy of 
economic development ? Secondly, how is the necessary money to be raised ? 

74* I can hardly imagine that any one could answer the Hrst question with 
an unqualified negative. Capital expenditure which has been undertaken in the 
past five years, particularly on railway development or irrigation, has proved remn- 
nerative and greatly to the benefit of the country. Such a policy, provided the 
schemes are wisely chosen and well executed, must help towards the result winch 
we all desire and on which the prosperity of India c.^n be most firmly founded, 
namely, the improvement of the power of production and of the standard of life 
for the vast rural population of this country, which must be the basis and foun- 
dation for prosperity in the industiial centres also. Quite apart from this, as I have 
already said, it would be particularly unfortunate if works of this kind had to be 
drastically cut down during the present period of depression of which we have heard 
so much in debates during this session. Hut, while I would press forward a wise 
development policy with the greatest keenness, 1 must also recall the words of 
warning which 1 have already used, and avoid any course which might overstrain 
the credit of the country. The future requires the difficult combination of enter- 
prise and caution ; enthusiasm and self-control. 

75 On the second question, as to how the necessary money should be raised 
I entirely agree in principle with the policy which was advocated by my predecessor 
that Government finance should be based as far as possible on attracting rupee 
capital in India. It is only in so far as money cannot be raised from the investing 
puolic in India that I should ever consider having recourse to sterling borrowing. 

1 wish to leave no shadow of doubt on this matter. How for it is possible to follow 
out this policy dt pends almost entirely on the people of India, if all the money 
which now goes to the import of treasure was to be made available for investment 
in productive undertakings, India's needs for foreign capital might well disappear. 
Even in the forthcoming year, with a large capital expenditure programme, wc need 
to raise only 18 crores from the public against which may be set the fact that the 
average net imports of treasure since the War, excluding the abnormally high 

figures for 1924'!25, have been more than twice as large in value ...Conditions 

can not be changed in a day, and if there are times when the whole capital, reemired 
to continue a reasonable policy of development, cannot be raised in India, then I 
can see no valid reason for refusing to have recourse to moderate loans abroad. It 
would, in my opinion, be a far greater evil to hold up the proper development of 
the country merely for the sake of avoiding ail sterling borrowing, however 
moderate the amount. It seems to me, judging by comments which have appeared 
in the press and from remarks which have fallen from Hon’ble members opposite 
in the course of debates during this session when the general condition of th^ 
country was under discussion, that there is a good deal of misapprehension on the 
iubject. It has been implied, for example, that the policy involves India in borrow- 
ing at ruinous rates for the sole advantage of England. There could be no greater 
misapprehension. We can still borrow at very reasonable rates, while, so far as 
advantage to British interests is concerned, it must be remembered that the total 
amount that can be raised on the London market is strictly limited so that if India 
ffid not appear as a borrower, W place would easily be filled. In fact, the difficulty 
lies rather on the other side, namely how to find room, in the limited number ot 
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issues that can be permitted, for all those who want to provide themselves with 
funds. 

77. In all business relations it is desirable that there should be mutual 
advantage ; but 1 am quite certain that in this particular relation, the balance of 
advantage lies on the side of India in that she has so privileged a position among 
the borrowers t^ho seek funds in the London market. 

78. A second misapprehension which also appears prevalent is that it is 
derogatory to the dignity of a country, or evidence of a weakness of its position, 
that it should have recourse to external loans. But this is an essential condition of 
any country in the early stages of its development, and in this sense, India still is 
in the early stage of her economic development. 

Even a wealthy and highly-developed country like the United States until 
the Great war got large sums of investors’ money from the London market for 
tinancing railway development projects and other enterprises of this kind. It has 
been estimated that in 1914 British investments in the United States, chiefly in 
railways, amounted to something like £760 millions. Moreover, all the great 
Dominions are constant borrowers in the London market. A large proportion of 
the railways of South America have been built with capital raised in England, while 
Japan, whose political and economic progress is ever held up as an example, has 
been a large borrower both in London and in New York, and I might add, has her 
loans quoted on a 6 per cent basis in London, and sl 6 }4 percent, basis in New 
York, as compared with the $ per cent, rate at which India gets her money. 

79. Further, I think that there is a good deal of misapprehension as to the 
extent to which India’s sterling indebtedness has had to be increased during the 
past years. In an earlier part of my speech, 1 gave some figures as to borrowings 
in the five years ending the 31st March 1928. Let me carry these figures down to 
the end of the current year, so as to include a year of comparatively heavy borrow- 
ing. In the six years ending with the 3tst March 1929, capital expenditure abroad 
will have amounted to £60 millions. Against this loans producing net amounts 
of £iS millions in 1923-24, of ;i6, 862,500 at the end of 1927 and of j£9,ioo,ooo in 
the last loan issued in Jiinuary have been raised on the London market. But, on 
the o'her side, permanent sterling debt has been di ^charged regularly each year 
over this whole period in the form of railway annuities and otherwise. The final 
result is that, although according to the figures which I have just given a capital 
expenditure of ;^6o millions has been undertaken, the net balance raised by the 
increase of sterling funded debt has only been just under j^2o millions. This 
sum must be still further reduced w'hen it is taken into account that the sterling 
expenditure includes the purchase of the Burma Railways at £^ millions. By this 
transaction, sterling securities were cancelled so that the net amount of foreign 
capital on which India as a 'ihole has to find interest in foreign currency has 
really only been increased to the extent of the loans necessary to raise ;^I7 
millions. 

80. In order to complete the picture it is necessary also to take into account 
any reduction which has taken place in sterling resources. Sterling treasury 
balances were reduced during this period by about £^jK millions while transfers 
of sterling from the l*aper Currency Reserve amounted on balance during the 
same period to about £3}^ millions. 

1 think it is no small achievement and demonstrates the strength of the rupee 
exchange position that this very large amount of capital expenditure abroad has 
been effected with so small an increase of external indebtedness. 

81. 1 must also add a few words on one more heading in connection with 
this matter. Even if the amount of our borrowing had been much large, it would 
not have been out of proportion to the undertaking for which the Government 
of India are responsible, seeing that they lave to finance practically the whole 
railway and port system of this vast continent which contains one-fifth of the 
population of the world, and also to provide money for irrigation and other 
development projects. Government borrowing may cover many purpose, and in 
some cases it may be a sign of weakness. But the borrowing by the Government 
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of India, of which I have been speaking, and which we have to Gonteimilate for 
the future, indicates rather an increase in strength. For whatever isborrowed 
will be more than covered by sound productive investmenti producing a larger 
revenue than is required to meet the interest charges. This leads me to the con- 
sideration that it may be desirable for the future to devise some means for so 
presenting our demands for new money as to demonstrate more clearly to the 
public the purposes for which the money is to be applied and the inherent streng^ 
of the position. 

EXCHANGE. 

86. Sir, my course which, 1 fear, has been a very long one, is nearly run* 

I have only one more obstacle to negotiate and then I can take a straight run 
home. 1 feel that hon. members would think I was shirking a part of my task 
if I did not refer to the ratio question, for I must do those who have raised the 
question in recent debates in this House at least the honour of taking them 
seriously. 

87. lam fully conscious that there are those in this Assembly who honestly 
and honourably advocated the view that the rupee ought to be established at is. 
4d. when the issue was still an open one and the country in a sense had a free 
choice before it. I do not seek to convince any of those who took this course 
that they were wrong, though this involves no admission on my part and is, as 
the lawyers say, entirely ‘without prejudice.* 1 would put to them a much simpler 
question : Can it seiiously be proposed as a practical course that after working 
on a basis of is. 6d. for several years — a basis actually fixed by statute since 
I ^27 — that this Government could deliberately decide to devalorise its currency 
by 1 1 per cent. ? 1 shun all forms of over-statement, but 1 can hardly conceive 
the possibility of any more disastrous course. It would cause injustice to 
thousands of individuals who had entered into previous contracts, among whom 
perhaps the most important are the workers, manual or otherwise, whose wages 
and pay have been fixed on a different basis, and it would strike a blow at the 
credit of India in the eyes of the world from which it could hardly recover. For, 
what guarantee would other countries have that a word once broken would not 
be broken again ? All the arguments which are used for advocating a drop 
from IS. 6 d. to is, 44!. could be used with equal force for further inflation and 
further depreciation of the currency. 

88. 1 have never seen any practical suggestion made as to how such a 
change could be brought about ; but I feel sure that any man who really under- 
stands the working of these matters will realise that whether it were to be done 
by a stroke of the pen over-night, or allowed to take place as a result of a long 
period of weakness on the part of Government, the results would be equally 
dislocating and disastrous. 

89. I sympathise whole-heartedly with those who, like my hon. friend, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, have expressed, in terms of great eloquence, 
their burning desire to improve the economic condition of the people. But 1 
would say to him that the only way in which that can be done is by the constant 
.ind combined effort of Government and all those who influence public opinion, 
directed to the extension of education and credit facilities, to the encouragement 
of hard work and thrift, and to an increase in real wealth by the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation and communications. Anything else is no more 
than quack remedy. 

90. I do not deny that if Government were to adopt a deliberate policy 
of inflation and depreciation of the currency, that might act as a temperate 
stimulant, for it would induce a period of raising internal prices which is always 
encouraging to trade and it would also bring about a reduction in real wages 
which would beneflt employers of labour making goods for export. But ex- 
perience in many countries since the War is available to illustrate how dangerous 
IS the use of such a stimulant and what disastrous reactions it may produce. 

91. Some of ^ose who have spoken on this subject have likened the 
present financial conditions of India to the state of a sick man, who needs some 
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lemedy. It mmy be sM, J suppose, that upon myself as directiaa to some degree 
the iinaaoes of the country, there falls the heavy respohsibnity of the doctor. 
The doctor’s callhig is a noble and difficult one and perhaps its duties have never 
been better put thu ia the words of the oath which Hippocrates, the Greek 
philo^her and sdcSitist, who lived more than two thousand years ago, made 
ms disaples swear. Let roe repeat some of its words 

’1 swear ty all gods and goddesses that 1 will, according to my power and 
judgment, tnaae good this oath and covenant that I sign. 1 will use all ways of 
medical treatment that shall be for the advantage of the suflferers, according to 
my power and judgment, and will protect them from injury and injustice. Nor 
will I give to any man, though I be asked to give it, any deadly drug ; nor will 
1 consent that it should be given ; but purely and holily will keep guard on my 
life and my art. 

Sir, 1 would willingly accept no less binding vows, but, if I were to listen 
to those who advocate inflation and depreciation of the currency as a remedy for 
the present state of this country, 1 should be unjtrue to such an oath. Then, 
indeed, should 1 be administering a deadly drug. 

92. But let me ask : Is the country really suflfering from any sudden and new 
disease ? Are we not really in danger of exaggeration when such words are used ? 
Judged by all ordinary standards — flgures of foreign trade, railway returns, etc., — 
India is more than keeping her place in comparison with other countries. Depres' 
sion in trade is prevalent throughout the world and I venture to say that there is 
distress in other countries today, equal to, or greater than, that which is felt in 
India and attributable, like much of India’s trouble, to world causes. 1 fully 
accept the statement which 1 have heard in this House that the standard of living 
among the rural i^ulation of India is miserably low, and 1 yield to no member 
on the other side in my keenness to take a hand in a joint effort to remedy it But 
this is no sudden and new phenomenon. No one can point to the particular date 
when the rupee was stabilised at 11. and say truthfully : ’This is the date 
when it began, before this we all lived in a golden age.’ 

93. Sir, there is one condition above all others which is requisite for com’ 
mercial prosperity and that is a condition of security. If this talk about reducing 
the ratio is taken seriously, it can only produce a feeling of uncertainty and 
insecurity amongst other unfortunate results, it must tend to induce those who 
can do so, to invest their money abroad. 

94. I cannot believe that it really is taken seriously by the bulk of the 
business world, but still, talk by responsible members of this House cannot be 
without some effect Therefore, I would appeal to those who have urged a contrary 
course and say to them : 'You have done your best for what you thought right. 
Whether the course actually taken was right or wrong, it would be a far greater 
evil now to alter it and Government are bound to use all the resources at their 
command to prevent its alteration. The time has come therefore to look to the 
future in which the interests of the country demand, above everything, that we 
should pull together to work out our salvation on the present level.’ Response 
to such an appeal would bring honour to all who accorded it. 

CONCLUSION. 

96. Sir^ I have tried to present today a plain and unvarnished statement of 
facts— disguising none of the difficulties ana exaggerating none of the favourable 
features. The note which 1 have wished to strike in my speech and to embody in 
my budget proposals is that we must look at the state of the country with a broad 
vision and not rush into sudden measures of the influence of what may be only a 
temporary condition. 

If one looks back over the past six years, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
great inherent strength exhibited in the position. On the side of capital expenditure, 

I have quoted figures to show how ei«ormously the productive assets of the country 
have been increased in proportion to the loan liabilities incurred. A broad view of 
the revenue position is also encouraging. When one considers all the revenue 
which has been saciificed by the Central Government in the past six years in 
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orto provide swm eoMomic advaii- 
toy todicoo iitry ■ ae a ri y focroies oCpemdil coalribatiMis up, and in 
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ophuB, to mroti o o oolp die most unpoitaat cases— and when one then reahses how 
lie other sonvces of levoooe have moved towards dlUng the gap, 1 diink one ts 
jostiSed in feeling oonfidence as to the fotane. It nught perhaps he said that the 
rate of capital eiqpeaditiire has recently diown tendencies to acquire too gieat an 
accelerahon or rather, to pot the matter in another way, Government have not 
increased thdr fixed capital (that is to say, money at their disposed from kmg-lenn 
loans) qnite sufficiently in proportion to die expansion of the business. Possibly 
also, sacrifices of revenue have been based on expecutions which, for the moment 
may prove too optimistic. With these pos 8 ibilitie.s in mind, 1 would say that we 
are passing throu^ a period which needs a steady hand on expenditure and the 
careful conservation of our credit, and that, combined with this, thm is also 
needed some broadening of the basis on which the capital, which is required for the 
development of this vast continent is to be provided. These objeas will be my 
chief concern and I shall pursue them with all the more confidence and enthoiiasni 
because of my firm conviction that the financial position of this country is 
fundamentally sound and that there can be no country in the world which has better 
security to offer for its loans. 

97 . Sir, 1 have only one more word to ray. I have expressed in my last 
sentences the confidence which I feel in the economic foundations of this country. 
But there is one thing on which those foundations must rest, and that is political 
stability. I have deliberately refrained from disturbing my account of the economic 
position up to this point by any extraneous considerations, nor do 1 wish to appear 
as preaching to this Assembly on a subject which might be held to be outside my 
sphere. But I have set myself the task of describing the situation exactly as 1 see 
it, and this task 1 must complete. India till now has had one priceless possession 
in her credit with the outside world. 1 believe, fot such reasons as I have tried to 
make clear to-day, that the economic advancement of the country depends on the 
maintenance and use of this credit, both within and without. Fears of political 
disturbance cannot but shake it, and to do this is to endanger the structure on which 
the material welfare of the millions of this country depends. I pray that this vital 
consideration may not be forgotten. Having said this, let me close, as I b* gan, on 
a personal note. Though it is my fate to deal with finance and the production of 
wealth, 1 do not, any more than many hon. Members opposite, place materialistic 
objects above all other ends in this woild. Nevertheless, an adequate measure of 
material well-being is a necessary condition of happiness in any state, i trust that 
even those whose thoughts are mainly concentrated on political objectives which 
may range them at times against the (ioveinment of which I am a member, will 
not forget this fact, and will find in the economic sphere some common ground on 
which we can co-operate for the material advancement of the Indian people. U it 
too much to hope that such co-operation may have its reactions also in wide 
spheres ? The’ money with which 1 have to deal sulfers fioni the material limitation 
that what is spent 1 $ gone, but good-will is inexhaustible and the more that is 
expend^, the greater will be the supply. 

This finished the Budget speech and the house adjourned. 

Q^n^ral OisctiBsion of :;ud^‘ot 

After a recess of three days the house re-assembled on the /M MARCH 
for the general discussion of the Budget. At the outset Mr. N. C. Kslkar 
said that he could not realise the difficulties of the Finance Member which 
he had mentioned in his statement and requested him to inform the House what 
was gdng to be wrong in the budget. He said that the Fin.'ince member must have 
the skill of rope dancer and that by his statement the Finance Member had only 
showed his salamity of vision. Concluding Mr. Kelkar said the Finance Member 
must t^e the House into his confidence and then only his side of House would 
be willing to coroperate with him, 
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Mk Cmfm PiOfBd Simgb after referring to the salt mdostry passed severe critidsms 
OB te n ift a iy peSqr said India edsted for the Army and not the Army existed 
Imt ladm. He sa^ that even the recommendations of the Skeen Committee were 

CA CBAwroRD following Mr. Gaya Prasad said that the most striking feature 
of ttiisyeai's Budget was the arangement between the Finance Department a^ 
dm Mwasy eiqpenditore. He was not one who advocated that India should have 
Army wlucb was not able to cope with the stringency of the sitnatioB that might 
arise some time, but he was one who advocated that it should be maintained at the 
cheapest cost possible. Proceeding Col. Crawford said that after January i, 
next year there might be an increase in the expenditure for military purpose. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh asked Will the member be more explidt in what 
he is driving at ? 

CoL Crawford Suppose Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh takes into his head to resort 
to certain wrong line of action from that date it might be necessary to use force. 
They might carry on a kind of agitation which might upset the whole of the Budget 
next year. Besides, there was the Communist danger. Through co-operation they 
might tide over the troubles which the Finance Member's Budget foreshadowed 
but pursuing a wrong line of action they might upset all calculations. 

Mr. Birla said that there was a feeling among the non-official members that the 
policy of the Finance Department of the Government of India was generally laid 
down to suit the foreign vested interests. If the present Finance Member could 
steer clear of the influence of those vested interests his name would go down in 
the histoiy as the greatest Finance Member. 

Continuing Mr. Birla said that generally speaking the budget was a gloomy 
budget. They must find the root cause of this and find out the remedy also. To 
the speaker the remedy seemed to lie in retrenchment irrespective of good or bad 
year Wh in recurring and non-recurring expenditure. There was enough scope for 
retrenchment, specially in the military expenditure. When they cried for reduction of 
military expenmture they were told that there was no room for reduction. 
But when they wanted money for the modernisation of the Army and no 
money could be found, they effected retrenchment in their own department and 
utilised the savings thus effected for the purpose. This showed that economy 
could be effected in the department. So long as the Military Department was 
being run in an extravagant manner they would not get out of the difficulty. Taking 
all things into account he could not understand why the military expenditure 
should not be reduced to fifty crores. He believed that retrenchment could be 
effected in all departments and suggested that the non-official side should be taken 
into confidence in the matter. 

Referring to borrowing Mr. Birla said that their objection to borrow- 
ing in England was based on political ground. They could not get Swaraj 
until they could buy it out, i.e. pay off their debt. Alien capital meant alien 
management That was why there was a delay in Indianisation of Railways. More 
they borrowed foreign capital, more they got into the clutches of the foreigners. 
That was why they were opposed to borrowing outside which must delay attain- 
ment of Swaraj. 

Mr. Doraiswami ivengar described the Finance Member as being attached 
to the chariot of the Government of India which must- maintain its top-heavy ad- 
ministration. So long as the Government was what it was at present, their 
^scussion of the budget was a mere farce. They could touch on 20 p.c. of the 
expenditure and the remainder was untouchable to them. 

Sir Pnrushottamdas thakurdas following Munshi Iswar Saran appreciated 
the warning which Sir Geoi-ge Schuster had given in his statement that if addi- 
tional taxation proved to be the necessary in the following year the need would 
have to be bolmy faced. But so far as this side of the House was concerned, 
further taxation would be opposed unless a ffood case was made for it He was 
of opinion that the taxable capacity of India, it not exceeded, had certainly reached 
its niMarnmn- In addition to making out a good case for further taxation the 
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Goverameot must also promise that further taxatioa woaid be used for 
growth. 

Referring to the features of the budget Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said 
that Sir George Schuster held a great amount of capiul developmeBt in coarse 
of hve years with comparatively small increase in the public debt of the Govern- 
ment as a great achievement but Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas could only 
say that Sir George Schuster should not try to repeat ^is achievenieat aod 
that he widely differed from him. He then referred to the statement of Sir 
George Schuster that the Government must be prepared in future for having to 
raise larger proportion of their capital expenditure in the form of pidilic loans 
and said with such deflations in the country and with the present state of money 
market he felt that whilst it was alright before some years in the sphere of 
finances there was little in the shape of achievement. He asked who would sym- 
pathise with the Governor-General-in-Council when they asked 'm the present state 
of thin '8 for help to borrow at reasonable rates. 

Sir Purushottamdas then referred to the question of ratio. He said that having 
himself been one of those who tried to prevent the disaster of i8d. rado he did 
not expect any better statement from Sir George Schuster in regard to the new 
ratio and his statement in no way but praised him. He said he did not 
propose to deal with this subject and what could not be told must be endured. 
The supporters of i8d, he said, must now feel the pang of penitence and 
they should not be so sensitive as not to stand the screams and yells of those 
who left the pinch much more. He then referred to Sir George Schuster's 
argument that the poverty of India was chionic and said if the povert3r of India 
was chronic, it was all the more necessary that the Governor-GeneraUin-CouncU 
should have thought thrift before robbing the poor peasants of their 12 % p.c. 

He deplored that Sir George Schuster nowhere mentioned the present 
position of industries in India. The industries of India must call for the serious 
attention of the Governor-fjeneral -in-Council. He said that the market rate of the 
share of at least six mills in llombay was lower than the amount of dividend paid 
in 1931-22. He asked Sir George Schuster to take the view of total industrial 
investments in India. He felt that there was something fundamentallv wrong 
regarding governing factors in Indian industries. 

Col. Gidnry was of opinion that the Militaiy Budget could Im greatly reduced. 
Since 1922 there had been no reduction in this sphere. In view of the serious 
situation in which the Finance Member might find himself in the near future it 
was incumbent that a serious attempt should be made in this respect. He believed 
that there was room for reduction of expenses ^o the extent of ten per cent, so far 
as the Army Department was concerned. The speaker drew the attention of Che 
Army Secretary to the fa^t that mi^ch retrenchment could be effected in the 
Medical Service of the Army by engaging lower salaried men. He criticised the 
Health Department of the Government of India for allowing unchecked the 
quinine fraud which deluged the Indian market. Referring t.> Indianisation CoL 
Gidney said that to some speakers in the House it was synonymous with anti- 
Anglo-Indian'ism. Pioceeding, he repudiated the charge of uncivility agiunst the 
Anglo-Indian employees in the Railways which had been brought by soire 
spiers. 

On the 5//* MARCH S\t Victor .Sassoon initiated the discussion on the genemf 
budget Sir Victor congratulated the Finance Member on bis frank speech 
which stim^tvd earnest thought and said that the Finance Member was wise 
enough to tell the House that he had not yet taken up any definite line of policy 
until he had studied the subject Sir Victor then 8«id that he proposed to post- 
pone his remarks with regard to the loan policy of the Government of India to 
aaodier date. 

Sir Punishotfam Are you sure that you will do that ? 

Sir Victor Sassoon said he was sure that be would do it on Tuesday next ^To 
then drew the attention of the Government to the fact that there was no Tndn 
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Commissioners at Mombassav Alexandria and Durban and characterised the 
Government’s attitude as that of a step-mother. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta followed Sir Victor Sassoon. He said that although the 
Finance Member did nor owe his office to their sufferage, he wished him god- 
speed in anything he did for the economic advance of this counti7. 

Coniinuing Mr. Mehta said that the purchasing power of the masses and the middle 
classes had received a rude shock and unemployment was on the increase. 
The causes, Mr. Mehta said, \rith reference to the Finance Member’s argument 
were handy excuses, ife begged of the Finance Member not to gi\^ those 
excuses as they would prevent him from making an earnest endeavour to improve 
matters. Rcferiing to the increase of bank rate Mr. Mehta said that he did not think 
that the Finance Member had correctly stated the situation. In his opinion 
there was no occasion for increasing it and the re:U reason for increase had yet 
to be stated. Continuing Mr. Mehta said that the contents of the budget did not 
present a rheeiful readin;.; and tlie piospert ct{ further taxation had come upon 
him as a profound surprise. 

Mr. Mchla then bitterly criticised the policy of custom laiid* and said that 
rust^ims tigurcs revealed that rich people were having a nice time at the cost of 
the poor and as n i esuU of the present ratio custom revenue \\ as ^oing down. 
Railway and cu.stoin tantT, he said, could help trade and corninctce but behind 
both of them there was no national policy. Mr. Mehta then cr tiched the policy 
of capital expendioue and tliought that there was no room for credit or gratification 
for the figure which did. not reveal the sSrength of tndiaA finance. 

Referrinji to the borrowing figures he said that the actuai total amounted; to 
91 croref dhring: the last five or six years- and he onzld met enngratulaoe t&e 
Govermnent oil: sueh achievement specially when the expcncKture was dune he a 
manner which he hoped would noC be vepcated. Sixtyseven crores have btea 
taken, Mr. Mehta saadC from the etivreor revenue wlrhoot capital exprnditnse ol 
productive nature: Mr. Mchla wen iered die while itdacfKin of salt tax was eon- 
sidnred nathiakable how the Governaient cemhi take tins mixie^ fcom the pocket 
of the taoi>pB7ers without the necessity of current expend tore. He Tcandded 
the Finance Mem iher of tlie cn anons of taxation which demaodsd that he coeld 
not take a single pir Irom the puhfic except fen: the purpose of adnunislratioii;. 

He then crdicfsed the lutary budget aod said that in Englaisd the ex- 
penditure was reduced by foor tUotigh mechanisation of army was going 

on in that country. He farther said that tmprodo'. tive debt of 175 crores was 
all doe to wars and thought that India was paying more doc to Che present 
ration. ^Wc are really paying,** he contlnor d, **tar bigger amoont for inifita^ 
expend lore chan it r^ly an:: cars.** Referiing to the figurer, Mr. Mehta said 
that even Co-day India was paying 65 cr^nres and not 55 crores Cor the army — a 
simi wbirb was 50 per cf ut. of the total revenue. Ikit out of 200 officers hi the 
army there was not a sm^:ie Indian and yet, he said, they were told not to express 
views colonred by politics. The Finance Member, .Mr. Mehta said, was like the 
Prince of Abyssinia living in a valley of ignorance. 

Continoing Mr. Mehta s.iid that Financial credit was being maintained at 
the cost of grMing taxation. The Government of India, he said, was like a house- 
holder who paid his money-lender by starving his family and not clothing his 
children. He might hai-e higher credit with the money-lender but it was a dis- 
credit to liis creator. 

A flatter was then created in the Mouse w Iicn Mr. Mehta proposed to dis- 
close the methods adopted to put the Ratio Hill on the Sutute Book and said 
that e\’eu the services of public women were utilized in securing votes. 

Concluding, Mr. Mehta said that he could not contemplate the idea of fresh 
taxation. In his opinion the only method of balancing the budget was retrendi- 
ment by car tying out honestly the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. 

Mr. SanmuAbam Chbttv congratulated the Finance Membet ' on bis speech. 
Though there was optimism in his speech be failed to grasp the realities of the 
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situation. In his last speech Sir Basil Blackett prophesied that his successor 
would inaugurate those measures of reform which he could not do. The budget 
presented ov the Finance Member has falsified that prophesy. According to 
the speaker’s reading of figures the deficit was larger than what had been made 
to appear in the speech of the Finance Member. The Finance Member had 
drawn upon the reserve fund to meet the deficit though it was with an entirely 
different object that the fund was created. 

Continuing the speaker said that unless there was an increase in tat: ret’enuc 
the prospect for them was \-ery daik. The speaker criticised the Railway capital 
expenditure, which he said, had been incui red from time to time not on the basis 
of financial capacity of the country but on the basis of Railway administration’s 
capacity to spend. The Agents of Railways had been allowed to incur ex- 
penditure without specific allotment. He drew the aiicniion of the Finance Member 
to the situation which required a thorough revision. 

Dr. MooNJK asked the Government whether they had understood what was 
the present need of the people of India. Had Government done anything ii* 
satisfy the present need of the people of India, who had growm much dis- 
contented ? Dr. Moonje also asked what hsd the Government done to help the 
establishment of self-Government in India. He further said that he would like to 
compare the condition of the people in India with that of the people in the Domi- 
nions of British India in respect of military. He compared and quoted numerous 
figures to show that India had practically nothing to boast of by way of having 
territorials or having cadets. Dr. Moonje also compared the amount of money 
spent on above things in Australia, Newzeland and England with the amount 
spent in India. 

.\fver Dr. Moonje Pandit .M.vlaviva spoke. He perfaced his speech with 
an expression of gratitude on behalf of tlie Benares Hindu University for a 
grant to the University. He then referred to the suggestion of new taxation 
which loomed large on the horizon and said that retrenchment was the only 
course. He was entirely opposed to Biitish troops being called in settling 
interna] troubles and suggested reduction, if not abolition, of iuterital security 
on British troops. 

Continuing the Pandit said the Finance Member would commit a blunder if 
he thought that India was rich and he invited the Home Member and the Finance 
Member to move in villages and study conditions for themselves. He then 
referred to the ratio and said that the feeling in business circle was that it had 
created a disaster. Only two days ago he was told that many business farms 
had failed as an eftect of the new ratio He drew the attention of the Finance 
Member to the fact that at Lahore European businessmen had invited some 
Indian businessmen to co-operate and carry on agitation against the present 
ratio. As to the difficulty of re-opentng the question Pandit Malaviya thought 
that if IS. 4d. ratio after standing of about 20 years could be deliberately increased, 
there should be no difficulty in undoing the mistake. He denied the suggestion 
that India accepted the ratio and said that nrtn-onTicial members had almost solidly 
voted against it. He did not want to say any unpleasant thing, but he said 
that there was a terrible amount of canvassing on the part of Government. He 
again appealed to the Government to change the ratio and said that the result 
might be ‘'dislocating”, but would not be “disastrous”. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, thanked the members for the 
kind words they had used towaids him. He divided the speeches of members in 
two parts, hostile criticism and helpful suggestion, and admitted that the latter 
predominated. With regard to criticism he said that careful reading of his original 
speech could not but bring one to the conclusion that the course he had taken 
was fhe only path to follow uith regard to the foithcoming budget. He had 
be^ criticised as being optimistic in his review of the situation. The account 
he had given was meant to snow some of the direction of the future. 

Continuing Sir George Schuster said he had been told that it was a deficit 
budget. Comparison of figures for three years,, beginning with 1927-28 would 
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show steady improvement. He called it a process of filling up the gap which 
had been laid bare by the remission of provincial contribution. 

Referring to the (question of foreign borrowing Sir George Schuster said : 
"We have to face realities. We are committed to a certain programme which 
must be carried out. My policy is to control efTectively the capital expenditure. 
Our commitments might necessitate foreign borrowing. 

Referring to capital expenditure the Finance Member said that up to 1928 the 
Railways involved an outlay of Rs. 669 crores and irrigation III crores. 

Sir George Schuster continuing welcomed the hand of co-opcration preferred 
by Sir Punish ottamdas Thalcutdas. He did not agree with Sir Thakurdas’s 
fluctuation in the market price of shares that it was due to external causes. But 
it might as well be due to the management and other internal causes. He dis- 
cussed the matter with the Commerce Member and agreed with him as to the 
necessity of compiling more reliable statistics which would enable them to grasp 
the real situation in the country. He hoped that out of the banking enquiry which 
they were inaugurating some valuable data might be found. Referring to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Sir George said a comparison of the bank rate figure between 
England and India would not enable them to anive at the true conclusion! 
Remrring to the criticism regarding absence of provision for grant to the Aligarh 
University the Finance Member said that at present the whole of the organisation of 
the Aligarh University was under consideration and no definite scheme was 
available. As soon as it was available Aligarh will be put on the same footing 
as the Benares University. 

Referring to Pandit Malaviya’s speech urging the Finance Member to keep 
an open mind on the ratio question, Sir George Schuster said that he had dwelt at 
length in his speech why it was not possible for him to keep an open mind in this 
respect. On this particular question he thought it was to the best interests of 
the country that he should make his statement as definite and clear as possible 
simply to show that in this matter Government had taken a definite procedure 
and could not go back upon it and they must carry out that policy with all 
resources at their command It was far better that a definite and precise state- 
ment should be made leaving no room for speculation which would otherwise 
have a detrimental effect on the business world. Finally the speaker said that there 
was enough common ground where different parties without prejudice to their 
political Mlief could co-operate with one another for the common benefit of the 
country (applause). 

After several other speeches the general discussion of the Budget concluded 
and the House adjourned. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

On the 6 tk MARCH Sir (teoige Rainy was able in half an hour to get passed 
his Tariff Bill without any change. It imposed 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
all classes of rubber, insulated wires and cables other tlian specified in the item 
90-A of the schedule. It also imposed a specific import duty on printing type of one 
anna per pound instead of 2>^ per cent ad valorem. It omitted black rod cables. 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT (AMENDMENT) BILLS. 

Sil B. L. Mitter next introduced two Bills amending the Transfer of 
Property Act These, he explained, wbre the result of most laborious work 
lasting for several years. The first Bill was drafted during Sir William Vincent's 
tiroe and then the late Mr. S. R. Das had two Bills drafted as a result of the 
labours of an expert committee which examined every single reported case 
bearing on the clauses of the Bill The Bills were introduced but lapsed in die 
inters. They were again taken by him to remove some clauses in the lis[ht 
of criticism offr^red on the Bill, the o^kms received and in the fight of judicial 
decisions since 1927. It was a lawyers* Bill being very technical, but neverthe- 
less it was a mest importsnt measure and had received a full measure of scrutiny 
nnd consideration. 

Eventni^ both the Bills were ref er red to a sdect committee consisting of 
Messrs. Mahomed Yakub, JInnab, N. C. Cbunder, Senha fyengiu’, Shah Nawis, 
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V;.VlJpogiiUiv A..Ns Dutt, M;.Sb. Ans^aadl 
Thr mM: tftsiti adipurned. 


Azim and; the' Laiw^ Member. 


OnT the- fth' Bi»ARCH the Btouae pt HiMiriulWril to vote on demandb for budget • 
grants. At the outset the Gowcrnmeut sualained a heaiv^y didBInt on Mit 
Kelkar’s mottooD for a token: cut of Rsw Boo in the demand for grant undef 
^Salt” tO‘ diacusa. the possibility of maldhg India self-supporting id respect ol 
her salt snppLy.. The motion was carried by 6i to 43 votes amtte non-officia 
cheer& The Coitgress, Nationalbt and Endepcodent parties all solidliy voted for the 
motion. Mdat cif the members off Ccaend Moslem Patty wete absentees. 

DCpaamiBNT** oBMAma 

After this Sir Victor Sassoon moved that the demand oodcr the head ^*Kin;ioce 
Departmemf be reduced by Rs. too to discuss the bovrowiog policy of the 
Goveriusicnt of India. Sir VictOE was m possession* of the House when the 
President adjourned the Assembly till Monday. 


On the //M Sir Victor icmuning his spccdi emphasised that evey 

rupee taken for Government loans hi India ^ter the Ranted capital availablr for 
investment, meant the loss off a rupee for the development uf Indians industry and 
commerce. 

He nri^d foreign, investors’ help for Government loans at a low late of 
interest and that of Indiaa investors tor commercial aad iadnstrial progcaimnes. 
Even Soviet Russia, be said, was straining every nerve to obtain capital from 
abroad ix industrial programmes. 

If the lending country had no fear of the payment of interest or the re- 
payment of capit^ then there could be no question attaching to the conditions 
to any loan nor hr practice had India been debarred from dealing whh the pro- 
ceeds of a loan in the way she bad thought best. He had never heatd of any 
investor in India’s stetfiog issoes suggesting that India shall not be at Rberty to 
boy Belgian rails. 

Mr. B. Das mter}ccted : But Government does not allow us to boy. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : There are no restrictions. If (here are to be any 
restrictions in intarc or any conditions to be Uid down, they mast be clearly 
defined in the terms oflered. It was by a conservative financial poRcy that India 
has been able to borrow money on more favourable terms' than most of the colonies. 

Referring to the somstion to purchase the B. N. W. Railway, Sir Victor 
Sassoon pointed out that 8 million were needed while India was not likely to 
obtain more than I $ crores of new money yearly, for the next few years, in the 
London market 

He was tnfonned that if the Railway vas bought over the cost of administra- 
tion would be reduced and the service improved. But bad service was better than 
no service and Sir Victor was of the opinion that new parts of the country should 
be opened rather than the purchasing of existing lines however much this might be 
desirable. Cooduduig, Sir Victor observed that Government should adopt three 
course^ firstly, to take advantage of the favourable money markets even if the agency 
cost might be slightly high for the moment, secondly, to satisfy India's capital 
needs as far as possible in the London money market before absorbing the avail- 
able liquid capital in this county and thirdly, in the use of funds available for 
capital cspeiiditnre, never to lose sight of the fact that the agricultnrist must come 
first every tiiiie. 

After Sir George Schuster had replied to the debate Sir Victor Sassoon with- 
drew his cot and the Finance department demand for grant was voted. 


DBBIAND FOR EXECUTIVE COUVaL. 

Sir George Sclraster dien moved the demand for grant for the Executive 
Council, (Rs. 66wooo). . 

Pa^it Motilal Mshru moved that the entire grant be reduced to Re. 1 . There 
oem cheers both when he rose to move the cut and when he read out his motion 
which would reduce the grant to the handsome figure of Re. 1 . 

The Pundit said that his motion was a hardy annual which had now 
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become rirmly implanted in the soil of the present constitution. He re- 
marked that this hardy annual thrilled in the rich soil of what was known 
as ben?volent despotism, receiving continuous nourishment from the stream 
of executive highhandedness which careered merrily along in its un- 
interrupted course throughout the year. It was an evergreen which came 
into blossom about this time of the year with what looked like a promise of 
rich harvest of fruit, but the very vigilant bureau ratio gardener, who knew 
that the fruit was likely to be poisonous for him, took care to gather the blos;»om 
before it could fulfil its promise. This process had gone on from year’s end to 
year’s end, the tree becoming stronger every year and the annual blossom, riclier 
and richer, but always gathered before there was any sign of fruit. The only 
consolation for those to whom the fruit was not a poison but nectar was that 
the tree was still growing and that the blossom when it next appeared would be 
out of the gardener’s reach. (Hear, hear.) That hardy perennial was the national 
demand and the time had now come when it was beyond the power of autocracy 
to prevent the fruit in the ordinary course of njrture. ‘To those who have eye 
to see it ought to be clear that all further attempts to hinder or delay this natural 
course are bound to e.nd in disiister. Our quarrel is with the present system of 
administration, of which the Executive Council is the fountain-head.’ 

Proceeding, Ft. Nehru recapitulated the history of the demand from Febru- 
ary 1934, ^hen a motion was put forward in the Assembly for the grant of 
responsible government and the summoning of a representative round table 
conference. Though the resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority, 
the response which came from Lord Olivier was unsatisfactory. The Miiddiman 
Committee, which was a purely departmental enquiry, was appointed. The 
Assembly, disappointed, refused the hrst four budget grants and rejected the 
Finance Bill in March. All the grants were restored and the Bill was certi- 
fied. This was followed by repression in Bengal. 

In December, 1934, the country unanimously supported the national demand 
and condemned repression. In February, 1935, the constitutional demand was 
reiterated on the demand for the Railway Board grant and the Executive Council 
grant. In may, Mr. C. R. Das made a generous ofier which was rejected by 
Lord Birkenhead. The Muddiman Committee published the report with majority 
and minority recommendations. Lord Birkenhead refused to grant the weighty 
recomn^endations of the minority. 

In Augurt the Assembly reaffirmed the national demand and indicated the 
lines on which a scheme of responsible government was required. He himself 
told the Government that they were willing to co-operate on their own terms and 
ready to discuss those terms with the representatives of the British Government, 
but that they would not submit to any constitution imposed from outside. That 
offer was rejected and the Congressmen decided to go into the country at the 
elections in support of the national demand and walked out of the Assembly 
after making a statement. 

Between January to March, 1927, all parties accepted the national demand, 
which was again repeated on the occasion of the demand for the Executive 
Council grant Between May and December that year steps were taken for 
communal and political unity and an agreed national constitution 

But the Government ^pointed the Simon Comimssion against the wishes 
of the people o{% India. The boycott of the Commission was carried in the 
Assembly, which repeated the national demand. At the same time there was an 
AB-Parties Convention which decide on framing a constitution and to continue 
the boycott of the Commission. Of course Sir John Sim^'n and his colleagues 
would return to Delhi— ard leave for England, much to the relief of the whole 
country. (Laughter.) The Congress party had nothing to do with the Com- 
mission and even if the Simon Report satisfied other parties it was not gotn|; to 
satisfy them. Indeed, idl indications showed that the Simon Report would satisfy 
none except the Eurtmean group and the Treasury benches. 

Pandit Medial Nehru eimlained how against time the Nehru Committee 
bad ceaselessly worked and framed a constitution based on the con. 
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•titotiont of the Domimons and claimed the same form of full res* 
ponsible government which the Dominions enjoyed This was the latest form 
of the national demand. So far as the basic principle was concerned the whole 
country and all shades of opinion, political religious, commercial and industrial, 
were fully agmd. (Hear, hear.) 

'There is, of cour^ an important wing of the Congress which aims 
at complete independence, but there is no section of people who will 
have anything less than full Dominion status. As for the independ nce 
wmg, it has also agreed to adopt the constitution proposed by the committee 
if forthwith conceded by .the Government 1 am not asking the House to adopt 
the report either in whole or in part. 1 mention it as an important event to 
emphasise the fact that so far as the Government is concerned we are at one 
in demanding full responsible government of the Dominion type. (Applause from 
non-official benches.) 

**No doubt there are certain points arising out of the general scheme of 
communal settlement proposed by the committee which are a subject of contto- 
versy between ce*tain sections of Hindus, Mussalmans and Sikhs. Having 
rega d to the magnitude of the task undertaken by the committee, 1 make bold 
to say that the existence of these points is no matter for sui prise. Such 
differences must in the very nature of things arise m all countries inhabitcil by 
several communities when an attempt is made for the first time to frame a con- 
stitution. Such differences have a way of settling themselves when the people 
are faced with bigger issues involving immediate decision and prompt action. 
Without in the least attempting to deprecate the attitude adopted by any section 
of the communities concerned or pronouncing any opinion on the respective 
view-points, 1 say that the root cause of these diOerences lies in the common dis- 
trust of the Government. 

'1 have heard responsible politicians say that they would not insist upon this or 
that point if ihty were only sure that the Government would concede the main 
demand for Dominion status based on adult suffrage. But as that is not to be, 
they feel they would be seriously handicapped if they resile from the position 
taken up by them. There is also the necessity of additional safeguards to meet 
the situation which might arise by the Goveinment forcing some half-hearted 
measure of reform on the people. 1 am crertain that no sooner does full Dominion 
status become an accomplished fact than all differences will automatically 
adjust themselves. (Hear, hear) If this is not coming, in the terms of the 
Calcutta Congress resolution, nothing contained in the Nehru Report wiil bind 
anybody and the Congressmen will be free to follow their own programme and in- 
vite the country to join them. 

*Tlie door of negotiation and compromise is still open and will always remain 
open. No constitution, however carefully draivn up, can subsist for all time to 
come. Wliatever * defects there are in the Nehru Committee scheme will be 
easily removed by mutual settlement sooner or later. So far as 1 am personally 
concerned, 1 would williiigly concede the demand made by either party if only 
the other party would agree. But in the abse: ce of such an agreement, we must 
aw*ait and find some formula acceptable to all. That formula will be found the 
.moment there is reasonable certainty of full Dominion status being established, 
if not Iona More”. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the Treasury Denches said : 'Do not seek 
shelter under the few points of difference that remain to be adjusted. Come out 
with what you really have in your minds. If you are prepared to concede full 
rctpontible government and take the necessary steps to bind yourselves to your 
promise, we shall have no difficulty in presenting an agreed constitution on the 
basis of full Dominion status. 

*We on this side have nothing to io with the Simon Report or anything to 
be done on the basis of that repoit But we are always willing to confer with 
representatives of the British Government on equal terms, provided India hat 
the predominant voice and any agreement reached in such a conference is duty 
^ven eflhct to by necessary legislation. The Viceroy has said chat Parliament 
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would not reduce itself to a mere register c f the decisions of other persons. It 
will not be the first time in the British history for Parliament to remster a 
constitution framed by a i>eople in consultation with the representatives of Great 
Britain. This was done in the case of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
also other Dominions. We do not deny that Parliament is supreme, but giving 
effect to mutual agreements and understandings between two great peoples will 
not in the least detract from that high position but add to the credit, honour and 
dignity of the great mother of parliaments. (Hear, hear.) 

*Sir John Simon’s recent statement holds out the hope of a constitution 
l>eing framed by Great Britain and India together. Vfo cannot allow ourselves 
to be deluded by such pious hopes. 1 attach no more importance to it than there 
|s in the usual invitation to the famous parlour.' 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru referred to certain ominous events happening 
in regular cycles of ten years. In 1917 the Montagu deputation was appointed, 
in 1927 the Simon Commission was appointed. In 1919 the Rowlatt Bills were 
passed over the heads of the Legislature, in 1929 there were the Public Safety 
Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill before the Assembly. In March, 1919, Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested in the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill and was released. 
In March, 1929, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested and released on personal re- 
cognizance. On the sixth April, 1919, the Jallianwala massacre was perpetra- 
ted. Who knew what would happen on the sixth of April, 1929 ? But Mr. 
Colvin's book had been published justifying the action of General Dyer. Pandit 
Motilal read out the writer's observation that Genl. Dyer was human, a man who 
knew and loved the Indian people and was loved by them both before and after 
the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Pandit Nehru added that the Non-co-operation 
movement was started in 1920 -it had been again announced to be started in 1950 

Concluding, he said : — *No lover of the country can contemplate light- 
heartedly the implications of the non-cooperation movement. If we are driven 
to result to non<o-operation we shall be ready to take the consequences. As for 
the duty of the Government to govern 1 fully agiee. But there is the dutv of the 
govemra, that is, to secure iust government for themselves on principles fully 
recognised all over the world and to spate no sacrifice, no suffering, however 
great, to achieve that end.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Crerar replying to Pt. Motilal said that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had some advantage over him in preparing a deliberate speech, 
while the speaker could not have known its tenor. The Pandit, in 
condemning the inconsiderateness of the Treasury benches had indugled 
in a little metaphor that members of the Government had had deliberately 
prevented the blossom from reaching fruition. Nevertheless the Pandit had 
admitted that the tree still continued to gro%v and flourish. 

Ptmiti Motilal A!r 4 rir.— Because of the soil. 

Mr. Crerar •^On what did this blossom grow ? That tree, Sir, is the system 
of government, the opportunities for parliamentary debate and development which 
the existing constitution allows. ( ’Hear, hear’ among officials and ironkal 
laughter on the Opposition benches.) It is because of this that the tree exisU 
and continues to produce blossoms. That shows the deliberate intention of 
Parliament in setting up the existing constitution in India. It represents the Impes 
which were then entertained by Parliament in taking that action and it represents, 
lui iher, the honest and consistent course of policy with regard to that Parlia- 
mentary pronouncement which the members occupying these benches have con- 
sistently endeavoured tu follow. (Applause on the otfictal benches.) 

Pamist Mo Hal A/Arir .— 1 call it the tree of discontent 

Mr. Cr#»ar.— The parable is open to other interpretations, but no one will 
deny that the interpretation 1 have given has a historical justification.' (Cheers.) 

The Home. Member said that the did not wish to follow the Pandit in 
reviewing the general coa*‘se of political events in the seven or eight years, but 
anyone who read the debaiet o( 1924 on the national demand would have the im- 
pression that the resolmion Adopted a changed complexion with tN environ- 
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meat ead that one part of the House put on it an interpretation different from the 
other. (Oroosition benches : *No, no.’) When that was so, there could at least 
be some difference of opinion on the Government side of the House. What were 
these demands wherefor so complete an unity was claimed ? Mr. Crerar said 
that he did not urish to reply to the concluding portion of the Pandit’s speech 
or use language of offence. Let them admit, whatever their individual opmiont 
might be, that they were confronted with a situation which all should endeavour 
to approach without prejudices and without passions. ‘I assume from the circum* 
stances and the form of the Pundit’s speech that he invites the Government of 
India to enter into the great questions of controversy which are now distracting 
the country. On reflection he will agree that that is not a very reasonable invitation/ 

Pandit Motilal AVAn/.---My question is simple and straight ; Are you pre- 
pared to concede full Dominion btatus for India, whatever the differences with 
regard to conditions and details of the scheme ? 

Mr, Cr/ror.— I do not propose to embark upon controversial question# 
(laughter on the Opposition benches) which may or may not be of a subsidiary 
character, though my reason for doing so are somewhat different from those of 
the Pundit, liut to the particular questicn which he puts me, I have a very plain and 
a very simple answer. It was given in this House in words more eloquent and more 
signifleant than those which I can employ, by the Viceroy. My answer is that the 
Government of India stand now, as they must continue to stand, on the Parlia- 
mentary declaration of 1917 and the consequences which flow from it, and that 
J Parliament having appointed with special authority a tribunal of enquiry on these 
grave matters, we can do no more than say that we loyally adheie and will 
endeavour to carry out, in the spirit and in the letter, that pronouncement of 
Parliament and that we must await the results of the Statutory Commission which is 
now proceeding. (Applause on the official benches.) 

i^roceeding he said : ‘I have endeavoured to give a plain answer to the 
particular question put to me, but beyond that 1 do venture to appeal once more 
to this House and all who are concerned in the great matters of enquiry and the 
controversy now pending to enter them with a very grave sense of their moment 
and their magnitude and a recognition of the fact that these are questions which 
can be solved only by commonsense, good temper, wisdom and by foresight and 
trust. In that spirit the country will pursue further the consideration of these 
great questions and in that spirit the House will give its judgment on the motion 
now before it. (Prolonged applause.) 

Discussion was resumed on the next day, the /2th MARCH when 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub questioned Pandit Motilal Nehru’s assertion 
that the principles of the Nehru Report had been accepted by an overwhelming 
majority of the people. He reminded the Assembly that since 1924 he joined 
Pandit Motilal Nehru in pressing the national demand on all occasions. 

He even moved an amendment to Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion in 1924, in 
k the interests of the minorities. That amendment was adopted by 

the Assembly. The Mussalmans, as a community, were not behind any other com- 
munity in regaining the f reedo.m of the motherland (hear, hear,) but an overwhelming 
njajority of the people of the country did not accept the principles underlying the 
Nehra Report. ( Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Question). 

. ^t>ulvi Mahomed Yakub : Pandit Motilal’s son has rejected the principle of 
}nt report by asking fc .idependence, and his lieutenant, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
IS against Dominion Status. The Mussalmans, with a few exceptions, have rejected 
Dominion Status in the form laid down by the Nehru Report 

l^ndit Motilal ; Do you want independence ? 

^®***^, Mahomed Yakub : We want nothing short of responsible government 
^tn due safeguards of the rights and interests of Mussalmans, and the other mino- 
nty communities. (European benches applause). 

Cbamanlal asked the European group : Are you in favour of respon- 
«We government ? 

Colonel Crawford ; We say with due safeguards of the interests of minorities. 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub continued : The attitude of the Mussalmans was 
clMr]y explained in the resolutions adopted by the All Parties Moslem Conference 
which was more representative of Mussalmans than any conference of any other 
community ever held. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Is this relevant to the motion ? I have made it per* 
fectly clear that 1 did not seek the verdict of the House on the Nehru Report. 

Moulvi Yakub: The Pandit has mentioned certain facts which happened 
last December and 1 want to narrate other facts. 

The President : I would ask the Deputy President to avoid a controversy and 
prevent importing heat in the debate. 

Moulvi Yakub : We Mussalmans have tritd our best to extend the hand of 
fellowship by joining the All Parties Confcicnce last year, but when we found 
that the Congi ess resolution of 1937 was turned down, and when we noticed the 
treatment meted out to the greatest nationalist Indian Mussalman, Mr. Jinnah, at 
the ('alcutta Convention, we are obliged to express our doubts. 

The Mussalmans* National Demand is contained in the resolution of the 
All Parties' Moslem Conference held at Delhi for a federal Government which 
was practically the same as adopted by the Liberal Federation under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

We Mussalmans arc not satisfied with the response Government have made 
to the National Demand ; but, at the same time, we do not want an advance in 
the direction suggested in the Nehru Rerort, but in accordance uith the resolutions 
unanimously passed by the All Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali Iinnah said that whatever form the national demand 
took, from time to time, all agreed that there should be responsible Government 
in this country, with adeauate safeguards for the protection of minorities. They 
were to day to judge the action of Government ; how far it responded to that 
demand. Referring to Pandit MotilaPs speech, he s lid that there was a great deal in 
it with which he agreed, but also much more in it with which he could not agree. 

"Speaking with all responsibility, 1 make it clear that I am not in accord with the 
Congress policy or programme. I stand here firmly and deliberately assert that 
the policy of my school of thought is in favour of the establishment of responsible 
Government, nothing less, nothi g moie. My second point is — and 1 do not wish 
to enter into a cont.oversy but must make it clear—that the Nehru Report, 
speaking now on behalf of the Mussalmans, is nothing more than a counter- 
proposal to the Moslem proposals and has not been accepted by the Mussalmans. 

Pandit Motilal : By a section of them. 

Mr. Jinuah : I know the Nehru Report is the pet child of my honourable 
friend, but the sooner he realises that it is not acceptable to Mussalmans, the better. 

Pandit Motilal : It is. 


Mian Shah Nawaz : Take a division on this point. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 can only repeat that it is not, but iny purpose in standing here 
to-dav is-y-I am not called upon to record my vole in favour of the Nehru Report. 

Pandit Motilal : 1 am not asking you to do that. 

Mr. Iinnah : I challenge any one to take a plebiscite. 1 s.iy it is not acceptable. 

Panait Motilal : I say it is. 

Mr. Jinnah : If my friend Pandit Motilal remains under a delusion, he will 
fail in the object which all of us have at heart. 1 am not going into the contro- 
werty further. Pandit Motilal tells the Government that the door is still open, 
but 1 tell this House and the country outside : 

If you wish to live as decent men in this country, settle the Hindu-Moslem 
qjesdon. If you want to cease to be pariahs in the world, settle this question. If 
you settle it, you will acquire a sanction which the supreme authority of Parliament 
— whxh Pandit Motilal has admiM^will ha\x to take note of. 

Mr. Jinnah ; "Let us not raise a controversy among ourselves." 

Pandit Motilal : "Who is doing it ? 


. Jinnah : "You*', 
ndit Motilal : "You". 


Mr. Jinnah : "Good gracioust 


(Lauehtei ). "1 didn’t raise a controversy at all." 
ious, I could have interrupted him. 1 showed beti 
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taste. He is the leader of a party. 1 must hear every word he says, but he follows 
a different course, which 1 \^ry much regret." 

Mr. Jinnah continued : ^‘Having made my ground clear, let me turn to the 
Home Member. He said he was not prepared for this debate. May I ask him if 
he is not a« are of the resolutions passed by this House since 1921. What is his 
response ? We are told there is the Statutory Commission. I do not want to enter 
into a controversy, but the Commission was cetainly not a response to our demand. 

‘*We are told to-day that the Government of India stand oy the Declaration of 
1917. Why do you keep repeating the formulation ? 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah recalled the history of the resolutions passed by the 
House demanding constitutional reform, and the appointment of the Muddiman 
Committee. Then came the famous speech of Loid itirkenhead in July, 1925, 
challenging India to draw up her own constitution and since then Indian politi- 
cians’ minds had been exercised in the direction of framing a constitution, which in 
Mr. Jinnah’s opinion was a great mistake. 

Lord Birkenhead had told them that the British Government were not slaves 
to dates but that the date of constitutional reform could be accelerated. However, 
the Simon Commission came as a bolt from the blue. 

**What a response !” Mr Jinnah asked, "is the Home Member satisfied 
with it ? We are told : *Oh we have appointed the Commission who are engaged 
in their enquiry. Nothing more can be done until they publish their report. Is 
that all we have to listen to here ? How can we acquit you of the charge that you 
have failed to take any steps towards making any adciiuate response to our repeated 
demands ? 

*‘This is the real issue befoie the House and 1 say there is only one course 
open to us. That is to pass this vote of censure against this Government." 

After some further discussion the motion was carried by a majority of 11. The 
House then adjourned till 14th. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

On the i4th MARCH Sir Cieorge Schuster ( Finance Menibei) moved 
that demand under the head of the Army Depai iment be granted. 

Mr. C. S. Rang A Iyer moved that it be reduced to one rupee in order to 
censure Government’s military policy and the n n-establishment of a military 
college in India. Mr Ran^a Iyer referred to Lord Rawlinson’s announcement accepting 
the demand for establishing a military college in India as soon as funds permitted. 
Shortly after, Lord Rawlinson resiled from that position and threatened to proceed 
warily. The Sandhurst Committee was appointed in response to the persistent 
demand of the Assembly. It was presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen whom Mr. 
Jinnah had rightly described as a conscientious soldier of the Empire. The 
Committee recommended the establishment of a College in 1933 but last year 
the Commander-in-Cbicf announced the rejection of this recommendation. 

The recommendations of the Skeen Committee did not satisfy Indian opinion 
which wanted not meiely one college at Dehia Dun, but colleges in all provinces, 
if the spirit of Mr. Montagu’s announcement of 1917 for the progiessive realisation 
of responsible Government was adhered to as sincerely as Mr. C rcrar had stated it 
would be. It was impossible 4 o envisage self-Government without self-defence for which 
the anny must be Indianised. The Skeen Committee suggested a time table for 
Indianisation of 50 percent, in 1952. Even this most cautious recommendation 
was turned down by the Army Deparment at the dictation of the War Office and 
Whitehall who were guided by Imperial considerations. 

Mr. Ratiga Iyer protested against the eight units scheme as racial dis- 
crimination, and quoted the Skeen Committee’s recommendation for iu abolition. 
Another Imperial aspect of Army policy was that while, the British Government 
contributed towards the expenditure of the army in Canada, Australia and the 
other Dominions, it paid nothing on the Indian Army which was kept as an 
Imperial force to be used in Arabia, Singapore and other Imperial strategic points. 

,Mr. Mackwortii Young, Army Secretary, replying to Mr. Ranga lyeis 
morion, said that two years ago, both the Finance Member and the C.-in-C. tcared 
A definite increase in toe military budget. But that prospect no longer tbreatenea 
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tfaen. i>n te othcrliBiid,after3 >Mif«^t^^ fae a coniiderflible reduction in 
.tke.Ari^< budget. Col. Craitford bad . suggested that lectures should be given in 
llle^Sta^^ College, inteiestii^ ^£>diceni tn .&e iieed for Army economy. Tmit was 
very 'Midi itbe wa/m wfaiditthe*economy campaign was started. 

Mr. ’Biffa?bad stated <.tliat the ^economy .campaign leading to tivo crores re- 
ductien in* Urn Army budget showed that there must nave been appalling waste till 
BOW. The spe^er told the House that economy had not been a^ easy matter, 
and such criticism was not Mcely to encourage further efforts at economy. 

The Army Secretary said that he could not understand how the critics of 
Government, vHio were prepared to. accept the Skeen Report, found the Govem- 
snent orders* on that report 'Wholly unacceptable and inadequate. He maintained 
that the Sight Unit Scheom was a far mote efficacious and rapid system of 
IndiaB’saliisnodf the Army. 

When the scheme was started there was a ^ tendency among Indian officers to 
look down, on these units ;i>at that had^entirely disapp^ied. Whatever units had 
been selecicd’would be completely Indianised tn 22 or 23 years. 

As regaids an Indian Sandhurst, the Commitlee recommended its establishment 
by I933i BS it was anticipated diat by that time more cadets would qualify than 
Sandhurst could accommodate. The Army -Secretary assured the -House that 
when such a contingency arose, a Mtlilanr College would be established in India. 
Government had the matter in hand. 

Government also had in contemplation the establishment of the Kitchener 
Military College where young promising Indian officers holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission- will be trained up to Platoon Commanders. Ihis College will also 
provide the required number of Indian officers who will be sent to Sandhurst for 
the King’s Commission. 

Government expected to obtain greater expansion on these lines, and when 
the time came for the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst, they would have had 
the experienceiof aJdiliiary College up to the standard of platoon commander. 

This was a better metiiod' of laying the foundations of a Military College than 
on the lines cecuniended' by the Sandhurst Committee. 

Refernngvto the Question of a Ten itorial Force, the Army Secretary said that 
they were still short by 1,600 of their sanctioned battalions which were full only 
in the north where the material was the same as joined the regular army. 

The purpose of the Territorial Force, on the other hand, was to give an oppor- 
tunity to «^t were inaptly called the non-martial classes. He hoped that Indian 
leaders would, instead oi criticising Government, do something to bring the force 
up to the required strength ; for it was by the development of the Territorial Force 
that they would ever have a national army. 

The speaker assured Col. Gidney that the Innes Committee’s recommenda- 
tions about .the establishment of army headquarters had effected economy while 
Haseltine*s recommendations about the ministerial establishment, it was hoped, 
would yield an economy of two to three lakhs a year. 

The motion was lost without a division. 

Col. Gidnxy next drew the attention of Government to the hardships of the 
Indian Mcidical Department by moving a cut of Rs. 100. 

It was liiBfMamle for the Indian recruited Assistant Surgeon, he said, to reach 
the grade of major The Indian tO)^y was penalised for his Indian recruitment, 
while those recruited abroad got better fiKilities. The . motion w'as by leave with- 
drawn. 

Col. Gidnpy further raised the question of the pensions of I. M. D. and I. U. L. 
Officers who retired between 1919 and 1927. He complained of the difference in 
rates and said that this was in violation of the promise given at the time when 
the rates «wece.'sanctioned. The number who suffered were four hundred which was 
small butkheir case was just. 

Mr. MfadBworth'Young pointed outthat the scheme did not confer upon the 
•MedicallBfpartmcnt Hr same imle of payment as was granted to the unatuched 
fiat ffor oenldrllm toneslioa of retrospective effect be accepted. The motion 

was lost 
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Col. Gidney was very successful when next he pleaded the cause of temporary I.M.S. 
officers. He bitterly complained of the differentiation in treatment iMtween the Indian 
temporaiy officers in the service and those recruited in England. Within six years, 
the junior Captain recruited in England uas made senior to the Indian officer, 
however esqpierienced he might be. The Britisher was allowed to go home on long 
leave, w^hereas the Indian Officer was denied leave to go to England to obtain 
more knowledge. 

Mr. Mackworfh Young said that the number of temporary members of the 
I. M. S. was only 13a They came on a temporary basis, signing an agreement 
every year with die knowledge that their services might be dispensed with at the 
end of the year. There was no comparison between the temporary serx'ice men 
nd the permanent officers wire had the option of retiiing after six or ten years. 

Col. Gidney's token cut was put and carried. 

Mr. J. K. Munshi moved a cut of Rs. 100 to protest against the alisence of 
a single Burmese regiment in the Indian army. He held that there was no subs- 
tance in the Government’s argument that it was difficult to secure the right typo 
of Burmese on the pay of the Indian sepoy and ihat the Burmese did not like 
soldiering and were not amenable to discipline. 

Mr. Mackworth Young replied that India had a small army, which was 
necessarily confined to the very best material they cou'd get. There were many 
good martial races in India which had to be kept out as better material was 
available. The cut w*as put and carried by 50 votes against 46. 

All amendments having been disposed of, the demand for the Army Depart- 
ment stood at the original figure minus Rs. 200. 

When the President pioceeded to put the demand to tlic vote Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
rose to oppose it. He said that he wanted to discuss the policy of I ndianisation .and 
the report of the Sandhurst Committee, notice of which had been given by Mr. 
Ismail Khan, a member of the Independent Party. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer wanted a ruling from the Chair whether Mr. Jinnah could raise 
the same question that had already been discussed on his moiion which had been 
rejected. 

Mr. Jinnah contended that he had a right to oppose the motion and traverse 
issues not necessarily the same as those mentioned by Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Mr. Keane expressed the view that the motion was raising substantially the 
same matter and could not therefore be put again. 

The President : Then the Chair has not to put the reduced demand under the 
army to the vote. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Keane held that the Chair was entitled to put the reduced demand but a 
discussion on the same subject could not be raised once again. He relied on the 
House of Commons’ practice in support of his view. (.Xppb^use.) He further 
argued that the House could laise other points but not the same. 

Mr. Jinnah remarked that it was open to the House to condemn the (iovern- 
ment on the ground that they were not pioceeding satisfactorily with the question 
of Indianisation as w'ell as with various other recommendations of the Sandhur it 
Committee’s report. 

The President ; Then Mr. Jinnah i.s challenging my ruling. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 submit that your ruling was not right. 

The President ; Whether Government are censured or not does not concern 
ni^. but 1 am concerned to know whether the Chair is or is not entitled to put the 
same question again. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar thought that if Mr. Jinnah or any member had a right 
to oppose the reduced demand he could speak on all the issues even though they 
might have been referred to in the amendments to the demand. 

Mr. Crerar differed from Mr. Iyengar’s view. 

Sir Victor Sassoon wanted to know if members would be entitled to traverse 
the same arguments or points already dealt with under the individual cuts. 

Presideat’n RttUoR. 

The President gave the ruling maintaining that no motion could be made raising 
std>statttial]y the same subject once diKussed but permitting opposition to the whole 
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of the reduced demand. He said : ‘‘Standing Order 30 clearly stated that a motion 
must not raise a question substantially tdent'cal with a motion on which the Assembly 
hud already given a decision in the same session. 

‘If Mr. Jmnah unshed to move any motion on which a decision had already 
been given by the House, he would be entirely out of order. 

‘ft was entirely on that ground that he disallowed Mr. Ismail Khan to move 
hts cut. It was a motion raising a question substantially identical with that di- cur- 
sed on Mr. Ranga Iyer’s motion. 

“What Mr. Jinnah pioposedto do, however, was to oppose the main motion. He 
was entitled to do so and in doing so he was entitled to state the grounds for his 
opposition. He did not see how he could disallow Mr. Jinnah from stating 
grounds in favour of a motion opposing the whole demand. 

“It was no doubt true that some arguments Mr. Jinnah might use could htive 
been advanced on the motion of Mr. Ranga Iyer but that did not prevent him 
from taking advantage of another opportunity”. 

In support of this ruling the President quoted a similar ruling given by Sir 
Frederick Whyte, the first President of the Assembly, in 1921, when the North- 
West Frcntier Reforms resolution was discussed. There, in similar circumstance^, 
Sir Frederick Whyte permitted Munshi Iswar Saran to make his observations by 
saying “that the whole atbate is open on the main question.” 

Mr. Crerar wrnted to know if Mr Mack worth Young had the right of reply on 
behalf of Government to the debate on the main motion. The President : Of course. 

Mr» Jinnah then rose amidst cheers to oppose the demand being granted. 

Mr. Jinmah said that his object in moving that the demand be not granted tvas 
to ccDSore the Government on a specific and definite matter — the question of India- 
ntsadoB of the Army and the failure of the Government to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Skeen Report. That object would not be fulfilled as a result 
of die President’s ruling. He would, therefore, simply record his vote against the 
CBliie demand to express his disapproval of the present attitude of the Government. 

Mm. Arthur Moorbe statea that both the supporters of the Government’s 
policy and their critics took a wrong line in proceeding on the assumption that the 
present army policy should continue but that the difiference of opinion lay meiely 
cm the quest-on of Indianisation and army expenditure. 

The speaker admitted that without ground troops no campaign could end, 
but instead of multiplying ground troops they should concentrate on mobility. 
Aercmlanes could be used for transporting troops, for carrying supplies to troops 
and for removing casualties. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyenger declared that ti e real reason for the present 
army policy was that Government did not wish to surrender their key position in 
India by handing over defence to Indians. He challenged Goveinment to license 
private military colleges and see how many men would come forward for training. 

Dr. B. S, Moonji s^id that both the Skeen and Shc.'i Committees showed the 
way to get a regular flow of recruits for Sandhurst but Government had not adopted 
those recommendations. Indeed, Government pursued a policy of callous indilfei- 
ence to the problem of military education in India. 

Dr. Moonjee bad not concluded his speech when the House rose for the day. 

On the ijik MARCH Dr. H. S. MOONjl, resuming his speech, said that theie 
was a feefing in the country that the main difficulty in the way of the British 
Government’s giving full military training to Indians was their pessimistic belief 
that Indians could never be entrusted wKh the defence of their country. 

This view was definitely advanced by the late Lord Rawlinson, who thought 
that even if Indians were admitted to the army they would be so “fed up” with 
^e whole show in a couple of years that they would give it up and go home. On 
the o^er hand, Indians held that they were absolutely fit to defend their country if 
opportnnities for training were provided for them. 

Dr. Mocmji held that the belief about Indian incompetence was not based on 
actual facts, for which they oni^t to seek the help of history, the past records of 
achievemeDt of the Indiim chronicles of India and England as 

writm by Englishaien riiowed tnal only a hundred years ago the Mahratta army 
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was one of the Rnest in India and Dr. Moonji held that so long as the Mahratta 
race existed in the country in additioo to other conununities there could never be 
a paucity of good officers for the army. 

The Mutiny, which he called the Indian W r of Independence, p rovided 
another instance in the person of the Rani of Jhansi, who through her skill and 
ability resisted the forces of Great Britain in India. 

The British people, after the break-up of the Roman Empire in Great Britabi, 
were reduced to such a state that they did not know how to defend themselves. 
Such a race, by training and training alone, had built up an empire over which the 
sun never set. The speaker stated that if sufficient opportunities were provided 
ill India they would turn out 6ne soldiers and capable officers. 

In conclusion, he put a series of questions to Government What lead had 
the Government of India given to the provincial Governments with regard to the 
recommendations of the Skeen Committee ? Did they propose to give any lead at 
all ? Did (lOvernmcnt intend to add such other sections to the Indian Territorial 
Koice as air force and artillery ? Did Govemmeot isfiend to start a military 
college in India by 1933 as recommended by the Skeen Committee ? Did Govern- 
ment pto pose to stait lifie chibs and associations in this country for schools and 
colleges ? Were they prepared to encourage such enterprise if sufficient men came 
forward for the purpose ? 

As regards Indianlsation of the at my Colonel Crawford said tliat substantial 
progress had all eady been made and he was glad that Government had accepted 
his suggestion to look to young Indian officers holding Viceroy*s commissions for 
being trained as platoon commanders and later for promotion to higher ranks. 
This would result in a more rapid Indianisation of the army than the Skeen 
Committee’s scheme would have done. 

Dr. Moonji, In declaring that India had the military spirit, had confined himself 
to mentioning the Miihratlas, Sikhs and Rajputs. That was exactly the difficulty 
of the problem. India had many fighting races, but was not a fighting nation. 

Dr. Moonji : 1 spoke of Mahrattas, Sikhs and Rajputs just as you speak 
of Irish, Scotch and English. 

Colonel Ci awfoid : You aie not yet a nation. So long as attention is concen- 
trated too deeply on the religious side of life and very little on the national side, 
you won’t have an Indian nation. 

Mr. K. C. Roy said ihat Colonel Crawford’s speech had caused him the keenest 
disappointment. He still seemed to talk like a lieutenant-colonel in the army to 
that if he indulged in constitutional criticism he was liable to be cotirt-martialled. 

The speaker reminded Mr. Moore that there were several peculiaiities with 
regard to the composition of the Indian army. A very substant i.-il part of it had 
to be kept for internal security while a fixed ratio of white and black troop) had to 
be maintained. 

Colonel. Crawford had harped on his favourite theme of promoting Indian 
officers to Viceroy’s commissions, but the demand of this House for the last four 
years had been that sons Af the intelligentsia should get into commissioned ranks 
—a demand which had been persistently ignored. 

Munshi Ishwar Sar.\n, opposing the demand regretted th.^t Colonel Craw- 
ford and the European Group did not appreciate the depth of Indian feeling on Che 
subject. How would they like it, he asked, if the defence of Englaifd was cnlrui- 
led to Germans and Chinese ? “Similarly we iri Ind'*a are anxious that the defence 
of our country should be in our hands and not in the hands of foreigners.” 

Mr. Gavin- Jones : No Dominion could get self-government so long as the 
British army remained to protect that country. 

Mr. Jinnah : What about Canada ? . , .. 

Proceeding, Munshi Ishwar Saran said that Colonel Crawford did not realise 
the extent of the keenness of Indians to defend their own country. 

Colonel Crawford : But there are difficulties also. . . „ . 

Munshi Ishwar Saran : I am coming to those difficulties. But they cw- 
tainly are not the religious and sodal customs of the people. The eight 
imits scheme had Wn started because Englishmen were not willing to serve 
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vadar Indians. Further, as stated by some prominent army authorities, the 
army was kept to keep -down ambitious Indians and to find careers for young 
Englishmen. 

Colonel Gidnev, amidst cheers from the non-ofiiclal benches, declared his 
opMsition to the army demand because the Anglo-Indian community he represented 
had not been given a decent niche in the army except as clerks and dairy farmers. 

Mr. Mackworth Yojjhg (Army Secretary ), replying to the debate, said that 
the discussion concerning the relative value of ground troops and air forces be- 
tween Mr. Moore and Colonel Crawford was on lines similar to those he was 
accustomed to witness m military circles and he could not promise that any radical 
change of policy would be effected «ith regard to the Air Force within this year. 
He expected that in a year or two the result of the present experimented measures 
m'ould enable them to come to definite conclusions as to the extent of the revision 
of the present relations between the two arms of the at my. The speaker was 
in agreement with the principles enunciated by Or. Moonji in his speech. 
The Government’s acceptance of his resolu ion the other day for the encourage- 
ment of compulso.y physical training, games and miniature rifie ranges in 
schools and colleges showed their attitude in the matter. 

Mr. Young, continuing, said that as for the Territorial Force the provincial infantry 
^.visions h€id not yet reached the standard of efficiency required and it was there- 
fore too early to consider the addition of other technical arms to it. Urban 
units of the Tciiilorials would be oiganised on the same basit as the Auxiliary 
Force but so far reciuitmcnt to these had not been encouraging. But if these 
111 ban units proved surcesstul other technical arms would be added. 

Concluaing Mr. Young regretted the Colonel Gidney had indulged in 
hypeibols. For the put pose of the army there were other communities besides 
Anglo-Indians who were tnoie numerous and had military traditions, but who were 
not taken. The Anglo-Indians were entitled to receive King’s commissions and for 
them special privileges had been given to sit for examination in India. 

The House divided as follows on Mr. Jinnah’s motion For the motion 6 i. 
Against the motion 44. The entire Army Demand was thus rejected. The result 
of the voting was icceivcd with cheers on the non-official benches. 

FRONTIFR RKFORMS 

A plea for the introduction of constitutional refoims in the North-West 
Frontier Frovince on the lines of oilier provinces was made by Mian Shah Nawaz 
(Cent al Moslem l'ait\) who moved a token cut under the demand for the Frontier 
Ttovi ice. He said that the Government’s policy was one of moving backwards and 
asked whoever it was a fact, as had been reported, that the Government of India in 
their memorandum to the Simon Commission had luggested the introduction 
theie of leforms of the type of the **moth-eaten” Minto-Morley Reforms of 1919. 
It was by such delaying tactics, such reactionary policy, that Government 
encouraged the extremists to carry on a civil disobedience campaign. 

After the foreign Sr cixtary has replied to the Debate the cut of Mian Shah 
Nawaz was put to the vote and carried by an over-whelming majority — 67 to 
34-*the majority consisting of Congressmen, Nationalists, Independents, the 
European group, the Central Moslem Bloc and a number of nominated members. 
The result of the division was cheered, Sir Denys Bray joining in the cheers. 
Thereafter all demands and grants we.e voted. The House then at^ourned. 

NON OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 

Non-:'onientious official business appeared on the order paper of the Assembly 
on the i 6 /k MARCH, Sir Bhupendra .Nath Mitra presented the select committee’s 
lepoit on the Trade Disputes Bill, which included a number of dissenting minutes. 
workmen’s compensation bill. 

Sir Bhupendra Mitra moved for the consideration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill and the changes made by the select committee. He said he had 
given a more precise definition of individuals to whom the Bill applied and related 
to the protection of the interests of woikmen in receipt of compensation under (he 
Act The Bill passed without further discussion. 
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DEBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL 

INCOME-TAX BILL. 

Sir George Schuster moved for the re-ctrculation of the Income-Tax Act 
(Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. Me said that though the 
underlying principle of the Bill was not affected by the changes made by the 
committee, he was anxious that it should be re-circulated. 

The House agreed to the motion. Th : House then adjourned. 

INSOLVENCV BILL. 

Sir B. L. Mitter moved that the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be passed. The House agreed. 

RAILWAY GRANTS. 

Mr. P. R. Rau, financial commissioner for railways, moved nine supplementary 
demands for grants, totalling over 4 crores, which were granted without a cut 
but there was a small discussion. 

Debate om the Finance Bill. 

On the iS/k AfARC/f, Sir George Schuster, moving consideration 
of the Finance Bill, announced that the Governor-General had restored to 
the original figure the demand for the Executive Council for which tne 
Assembly granted only one rupee, and that the Governor-General had 
restored the demand under the Army Department with the exception of Rs. 
200 for which two cuts w’ere carried by the Assembly. 

Following this announcement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar led the debate for the 
rejection of the Finance Bill. 

He said it had been the custom of the Congress Party to move the rejectioD 
of the Finance Bill just as it was customary with Government to restore the grants 
rejected by the House. It did not require great imagination to picture to them- 
selves where this state of things would lead to, Government’s policy had been ostrich 
like, but it was not thereby going to retard the irresistible march of events. 

They were bound to oppose the Finance Bill because the Assembly did not 
possess power over the purse. Hardly one-fourth of the expenditure was votable 
and substantial cuts made by the House were summarily restored by Government 
Even when Government accepted token cuts the policy which determined that 
censure was not adopted. This was a violation of the principle that when cuts 
were not restored the adoption by the policy recommended was bindinR on Govern- 
ment. A constitutional deadlock had been created by a regular series of combats on 
the floor of the Assembly between Government benches and tlto popular parties. 
It was not covered by Government’s normal practice of exevdsiog the power of 
restoration— a power which was not meant to be used » such a summary and 
light-hearted fashion. 

Instead of Government honestly following the Preaudile to the Act guaran- 
teeing increasing self-government, it was using reserve powers under the Act for 
rendering nugatory, even such powers as were granted by the Act *‘We have 
found moderate statesmanship, reasoned speeches, sober vision, statistical details 
and elaborate conversations have all failed to change the heart of Government 
or make it do anything in the direction of Swaraj. More extreme politics in the 
Assembly has also failed. We are bound time and again, so long as our demands 
are not met, to try to reject the Finance Bill.” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : Try to establish friendship with Moslems. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : We have tried communal unity and political unity. 
Both have failed to bring sufficient pressure to bear on Government. We have 
done all we could, yet we are told that by working in this Assembly we shall be 
able to get this and that. 

A review of the administration of the last twelve years showed that they had 
not given ^ the countiw even good government. There was no national army and 
a huge military expenaiture was incurred for the purpose of preventing the Indian 
People from obtaining their freedom. Education was being starved a.id 11^ 
mgenous industries were being neglected. There was no national cabinet and 
therefore the present Government had no national policy. The taxable capaoty of 
the people was decreasing while taxation was increasing. 

30 
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**The Treatury benches may be immoveable bat the finger of time moves on. 
It IS not writing for all time in favour of the British connection. It is writing for 
its doom. I claim diat British administration, far from making .aillions prosperous, 
has reduced them to poverty. Do not judge by the comforts enjoyed by the 
members of this Assembly or by the members of the Treasury benches, or by 
capitalists like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, but judge by the average income 
of the masses. Never was any administration in the history of the world so grossly 
oppressive as this administration. 

The tettile industry had been starved. Prohibition had not been introduced. 
Third class travelling was a most painful sight India’s shipping had been killed. 
Thelateuring classes were starving. The salt-tax was still there. Government 
instead of encouraging Swadeshi, was working against the boycott of foreign goods. 
His experience of the Assembly and of the British people has made him a great 
pessimist though he was an optimist about the future of his country and about the 
Indian people. *’We know what we want and we know how to get it. The indepen- 
dence movement is growing and even those who talk of dominion status are 
in their heart of hearts for ^’independence.** 

Mr. Ranpswami Iyengar, opposing the Finance Bill said that i^ 
was a formal motion in the Montford era, for even if the bill was not 
passed, the salt duty would continue to be levied, the postal rates would be 
maintained, and so on. This small mercy had been given to the Assembly 
to do duty for what in other countries was a very real financial operation on the 
part of the legislature. 

The present budget was a hand to mouth budget and the Finance Member 
had threatened them with additional taxation after an inquiry. This at a time when 
Govenunent had several reserves as assets. No inquiry was needed in order to 
find out what sources should be tapped for additional taxation 
but to ascertain which item of taxation should be reduced or abolished. 
If Sir George Schuster would pursue his task in a spirit of service to 
India he would find not only that there was no room for fresh taxation but that 
the present level of taxation should be perceptibly reduced. The r^our and 
injustice of the is. 6d. ratiou brought on the statute book by force of o^rial pies- 
Bure, was operating on the people of the countiy and upon her industries and 
trade. Alluding to the convention which gave $5 crores to the Army, making all 
savings available for mechanisation and other latest improvements, Mr. Iyengar 
questioned the propriety of Governmeut's decision without consulting the Assembly. 
Speaking as a member of the Public Accounts Committee, which discussed 
the question, he emphasised the Committee’s view that the system was wrong and 
unjust in principle for it took away from the Public Accounts Committee and from 
the Assembly that control over expenditure which was of the essence of all public 
expenditure. The Committee had maintained that, as a permanent arrangement 
the system of giving savings to the department in which they were made and not 
to the general revenue was a departure from the usual practice. As the .Army 
budget was non-votabie, the Finance Department was a trustee of the people’s 
interests and should not, therefore, hand over savings but see that the expenditure 
was reduced to the Inchcape figure of 50 crores. 

Mr. Iyengar n^t referred to the special amendments made in the Government 
of India Act by which passage concessions to civil service-men had ben converted 
into pay and thus made non-votablC, and asked how long this unstable state of 
affairs could last While the Governor-General did not restore their cuts, they 
were not told if the grievaaces underlying the cuts would be redressed. 

The whole machinery of Che reforms had broken down and had not satisfied 
the people. It was no use for Government pleading that the Simon Commission was 
inquiring. If they wanted n stable Government they must accept the national 
demand. 

Sir PurshoUmdas Thakurdas did not oppose the Finance Dill as he did not 
consider it advisable to have two constitutional debates on the budget The success 
of political reforms depended on n sound econpmic system but the budgeU of 
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provincial Governments showed that they were either defici* budgets or hand- 
to-mouth budgets. 

&ccise revenue from liouor formed one of the principal items of the provincial 
sources of revenue. Ind^a, revenue from this source had trebled during the last 
twenty years. Should this be allowed to continue ? What was worse^ popular 
ministers in provinces, on'account of financial stringency, was allowing the opening of 
more liquor shops. This policy could not be too severely condemneiL When 
Ind^ gave up crores of revenue in order to prmnt the Chinese from taking opium 
why should the Indian people be allowed to drink liquor in increasing proportions. 
The Government of India should not in this matter be guidra by financial 
considerations but must proceed on moral grounds and put a stop to this growing 
tendency in the provinces. 

& Purshottammdas Thakurdas spoke in contrast of the manner in which 
the Lancashire industry, though so well-equipped and so well-established, received 
extraord^ry help from that most conservative institution, the Bank of England. 
That was what a national government could have done in India to save the 
textile industry. 

The Labour Commission’s would be an unfair inquiry because it would 
be confined to factory labour while the vast majority of labourers in India 
were agricultural labourers whose standard of living and comfort must be 
raised. While welcoming Government’s sondtude for factory labour, he 
asked whether, simultaneous!}, Government would make sure that the industrial 
well, which alone could help labour, would not run dry. Personally he was 
prepared to ' set apart a share of the profits for the uplift of labourers. He 
would even agree to a statutory provision for a minimttin wage for factory labour, 
but Government must ensure prosperity to the industries because the capitalist 
could pay labour out of profits alone and not out of his pockets. 

No Indian could defend Government’s military policy and expenditure. The 
existing constitution must be changed so as to transfer r^l power to the people. 
He was sorry that a section of politicians were again threatening to launch 
a destructive * campaign. If that happened it would mean a serious baadicap 
to constructive work for a generation or two. The country should not be exposed 
to any further risks. 

If the British Government did not cling to power with greed they would 
find that India would not only welcome but ask their hdp and co-operaion 
at every stage. Government must, however, first win the good-will of the 
people. He did not mean that the moment responsible government was introduced 
there would be rivers of gold and silvers flowing. On the other hand th e be st 
brains of the country would have to bring on nation-building activities for several 
years. In this task they would require the whole-hearted assistance of Britishers 
as well There should not be any further estrangement between Indians and 
Europeans. But the time for Britishers to claim the trusteeship of Indians 
had gone- 

Mr. B. Das also criticised Sir George Schuster’s threat of further taxation. 
He asked the Education Secretary not to import the so-called experts for the 
Central Research Council for Agriculture from England as they did not 
know Indian conditions. Government should appoint representatives of mnl 
banking on the Banking Inquiry Committee. No good would come out of ™ 
inquiry unless an eminent Indian banker was appointed as its chains^ Thm 
should be a central inquiry into the recurring floods in the country. The excise 
^ty should be made a central subject and some stable sources of revenue, like the 
income-tax or a part of the customs should be given to the provinces. 

Mr. MAUNG Tok Kyi mainly dealt with the export dutyonnceandthcseimration 
of Burma from India. He reminded Government of the promise made iMt.year 
by Sir Basil Blackett that they would appoint a committee to inquire into 
the export duty on rice. He did not know what Government had done but he 
told Government that people in Burma held that the presmt slump m 
nee trade was entirely due to the export duty. Burma’s monoploy of noe trade 
was beiog gradually taken away by other countries. 
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The present Finance Member had told him on die floor o£ the House diat 
Government would refer the question to the local Govemment.. He wanted to tell 
the House that the Governor of Burma did not favottc the abolition of the 
duty but was in favour of a reduction in ratea. As for the losa of a crore of 
rupees which it would entail, he trusted to the resourcefulness of Sir George 
Schuster who could easily find ten crores for the. modernisation and- mecl^isation 
of the army. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, ex*Governor, had held that ^aration was not 
practical politics but the present Governor thought otherwise. Those for separation 
belonged to the moderate school of thought and were in a majority in the 
Legislative Council. The General Council of Burmese Association was against 
separation. The Home Member had told him the other day that the question 
would be decided by the Simon Commission but he asked Govemment to 
remember that the Simon Comralssibn had been boycott^ % Bormans. The 
time was not ripe for separation and they would thmw in their lot with Indians. 
They wanted dominion status, nothing more and nothing' less.. The time for 
separation might come later. 

Mr* W. S. Lamb felt that Mr. Mg. Tbk Kyi was. a better huhan than Indians 
in Burma. The agitation for separation dated back to 1920 and smee then the 
Burma Council had twice decided in favour of separation. 

Continuing Mr. Lamb said that Government had profniised to inquire 
into the question of the export duty. If they foosd that te dnCy fell on the 
cultivator and if Burma was unable to recover it from> the c ob smci^ Government 
bad promised to remove it. The House at this stage rose for tihe daef. 

On the /pM MARCH Mr. W. S. Lamb^ irsjiimiis^ his speedy 
said that Burmese sentiment w^ in favour of the scparatMHi A their province 
from India. The speaker himaeif was in favoor of separation, int he 
warned the House not to infer from^ that that Enropcaiu were mspiriag 
the Mparation movement. Hia comnwmty was netdicr SBpfmitiag nor opposing 
it Ine questmn was one for the Bermans themselves to decide and not one for 
Eutomus, Ea^fibiis or C h in es e even to speak abowL 

The speaker feoadfsaoi the papers Ikat Mr. Gandhi’s reception everywhere 
ki Burma was toBowed ^ tie adoption of resolotioiis in favour of Dominkm 
Status for Besnu^ but hi hit eponon that poicy had the snpport only ofamiaority 
of the raapie of Itorma. 

Mr. Lamb proCeuted against the rice export duty and the double super-tax in 
Burma. He mrged the Fnance Member to relieve bis prmrince of this bmen of a 
crore of rupe es and prov e that India could be just to hm. The Fmance Member 
could ream tbb sum Iron other provi n ce s if only his income tax department was 
as cffideal as ft was in Banna. 

Mr. J.D. Bnoua said that the Finance Member was acting wroi^ly in persuading 
htmself to think that things were not so dark as really they were, and that he could 
rdy much on the railway budget to meet his difficulties. The sp^er pointed out 
that the capital of joint-stock comities in India bad remained stationary com- 
pared whli 1924*3$ 1927*26. This could not be due to the world depressioo 

as the>omt-siock capital of England had risen during the same period. 

Inm was saSenng, not from the world depresskm, but from an internal 
depressioo, caused by the poverty of the agriculturist India’s masses wove only 
10 yar^ of cloth per bead as compared with 18 yards in pre-war days. 

llie lailvny policy was so framed^ that Punjab wheat was selling in the 
United Kingdom while me U. P. had to import its wheat from Australia. This 
was a great gain to British shipping on account of freight but a great loss to 
the country* Whv could not Punjab wheat be supplied to the U. P. ? 

Mr. wla asked the Finance Member what proposals he had in band to 
restore the country’s prosperity. Government must give up the policy of deflation 
and give die country suffioent currency. 

ladia was not really suflering from shortage of capital It was only tbeotbsr 
day dial die Chairman of Lloyd’i Bank was telling the sbaidioldcrs that they 
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fecetved larger deposits in India than they advanced, which meant that Indian 
money was remitted by this and other exchange banks to England to Finance 
English trade. Why should this money not be available in India ? If the Finance 
Member really believed India to be suffering from shortage of capital why should 
he not bring out to India a subsUntial portion of the gold standard and paper 
cutrency reserves ? 

Mr. Birla finally referred to the speech of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas on 
Monday and asked Government to take note of the warning issued by Indian mer- 
chants. Generally his community did not interfere in politics, for the Indian political 
movement was safe in the hands of the political leaders, but they must point out 
that they were not prepared to put up with the present system of Government 
anymore. If the National Demand was not granted Indian merchants might ht 
forced not to co-operate with the Government. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (leader of the Swaraj Paity) devoted a large 
portion of his spMch urging the rejection of the Finance Dill to an appeal to Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas to vote w th his parly. He analysed the speeches which 
condemned the financial policy of the Government and said that almost the same 
arguments had been advanced by Swarajists and non-Swarajists against the present 
system of Government and yet while one party was urging the rejection of the 
Finance Dill the other, although it had joined with the former in voting against 
the civil and military administration of the Government at the time of discussing 
the demands for grants, was not now prepared to vote against the Finance Dill. 
This policy was inconsistent 

The Pandit said : What we wish to do in voting against the Finance Dill is 
to emphasise our grievance, that you are governing this country not with our 
willing consent and co-operation, but against our declared and deliberate will. 
We have refused supplies for the civil and military administration by voting against 
the demands for the Executive Council and the Army Department. And on the 
analogy of all free countries where will the Government of India be after that 
rejection ? 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas joined us in voting against these two heads, 
and now he will be undoing that work if he will not vote against the Finance Dill, 
specially after the Governor-General’s restoration of the cuts. Is it manly for 
Sir Purshotamdas or for the House to say that having voted against those two 
heads they have done their duty and now they should vote for the Finance Bill, 
otherwise the Government cannot go on ? 1 say that this attitude is inconsistent and 
stultifying. So far as it lies in our power we should not by any act of ours signify our 
assent to the continuance of the present system of Government. If the present 
system of Government is not fit to go on as our friends have stated, then let them 
stop its going on. 

Proceeding Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas's 
observation that finance was the bedrock of political reform and remarked : When 
it is a ouestion. of freedom no consideration of reform can precede the attainment 
of freedom. All reforms will follow the attainment of freedom. 

Pandit Motilal quoted passages from Dr. Sunderland’s recent book on 
India to show that in every way India was in the grip of Britain and the 
railways, posts, telegraphs and palatial buildings did not in any way signify 
the prosperity of the people, who were as a matter of fact suffering from 
destitution, and when the people of a country a ere suffering from destitution, 
there was a fundamental error in the government of that country. As Abraham 
Lincoln had said, for a nation to rule over another was tyranny. 

As an instance of the lack of financial prosperity Pandit Motilal referred to the 
wagon scandal, regarding which industry he himself had made a motion two years 
ago in that House. Government had not done anything to help the wagon or 
loco industry in India. He pointed out how they had once stated that there was 
an excess of wagons and later cried that there was a shortage of them, while all the 
Indian company which was manufacturing wagons was allowed to linger 
and die despite Government’s promises of help. 
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Pan^t Motilal next questioned the propriety of British India being asked 
to pay for the expenditure of the Butler Committee, when it was not British India 
but the Indian States that had wanted the inquiry. 

Proceeding, the speaker alluded to the recent agreement between Britain and 
Russia over the marketting of oil and said that this agreement embodied the prin- 
ciples of equal treatment and equal markets. That was the treatment accorded 
to the much condemned Soviet. But in India the treatment given to the people 
was in the form of Public Safety Bills and a new form of repression. 

Pandit Motilal referred to the great and welcome change that had come over 
Czecho<-Slovakia in ten years* time— from foreign rule and anarchy to a well- 
organised, peaceful, contented, self-reliant nation, enjoying the confidence of other 
countries. Concluding the Swarajist Leader referred to the Calcutta Congress 
resolution on the political goal of India and said 

“It has been described as an ultimatum. In one sense you may call it an 
ultimatum. It is an invitation to you to make up your mind within one year to put 
India on her own legs. It says that we shall accept full responsible government within 
time. But if you show no inclination and on the contrary events intervene 
which show you will not either at the end of the year or at any time concede full 
responsibility, then we shall try to follow our own programme. 

“We are willing to keep the British connection only on honourable terms 
and those honourable terms are stated in the Congress resolution as being the same 
as Dominion Status. That is the very least we want. 

“If you are not going to grant this, at least make up your mind and have 
the courage to say. “No”. Promises not accompanied by action will not satisfy 
India. So long as the matter remains in the region of promises, it is the duty 
of every elected Indian member of this House not to signify assent to any 
financial measure of the Government, least of all to the Finance Bill 
1 say to Government : “You may continue the present system as long as 
you think you can. Though Nemesis may be slow in overtaking you, it will overtake 
you all the same.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney criticised the military expenditure and the land revenue 
policy of the Government of India. He said that it was a matter of great 
concern that their revenue was showing a tendency to decrease while the 
expenditure was increasing. 

The Finance member had threatened them with fresh taxation unless 
conditions improved but the speaker thought that the solution of the problem lay 
in the Finance Member keeping a vigilant eye, specially on military expenditure. 
It had been claimed by Government that this expenditure had gone down 
during the last three years, but Mr. Aney held it was otherwise. According 
to him the net returns were no criterion by which to judge expenditure which 
should, really speaking, be judged by the gross figures, and in the case of military 
expendUture the gross figure stood at gz crores. 

Mr. Aney regretted that Government should continue to spend so much 
money while the nation-building departments were starving. 

In 1913*14 the military expenditure was 22 crores, which fact showed that while 
every other country had settled down to peace conditions India still maintained 
her army on a war basis. 

The weaker thought that the convention arrived at between the Army Department 
and the Finance Department was injurious to the interests of the country, for it 
would take away the control of the Assembly over military expenditure and would 
alto diminish the control of the Finance Department. He held tnat it was not too late 
even now to shelve the convention. 

Referring to the system of land tenures in the country, Mr. Aney said that 
Government nad no definite and scientific policy of land revenue. 

The whole method of land assessment rested on a conjectural basis and 
its administration was left to the whims of individual officials. One evil effect 
M the present system was that the cultivator was deep down in debt. Early steps 
should be taken to improve the lot of the masses, specially the cultivators. 
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DXWAN Chamam Lal did sot waat the Finance member to be a 
mete totafiiator machine, but one who should work for die prosperity of the 
country. Had he any plans to show that Government had this object in view ? Indian 
aoriculturists, according to the testimony of all economic writers, were suflerina 
from destitution and misery and even the Bombay industrial worker, who was far 
better off than the agricultural labourer, did not get enough. On the 
hand landlords were rapacious. 

Government had appointed an Agricultural Commission, but had kent 
the land revenue policy out of its purview. Without a revision of that policy no 
relief for agricultural labour was possible. His own Weekly Payment of Waaes 
Bill had been opposed by Government. The speaker urgid the House not to vote 
supplies for such a Government. 

Dewan Chaman Lal asked what the Government had done to improve 
the conditions of industrial labour since 1829. He maintained that they had 
remained unaltered. Overcrowding in one-room tenements in cities was notorious 
and infantile mortality, which was the true standard by which to judge the sanitary 
conditions of a country, stood at 500 per 1,000 in Bombay. ^ 

The speaker said that such conditions would have resulted in revolutions in ai.y 
other civilised country, and asked Government if the task of managing India pio- 
perly was beyond their power to hand it over to others. 

Dewan Chaman Lal next referred to the question of a minimum subsistence 
wages in India and showed by figures that it had been fixed at five rupees per head 
by the Government for ex-soldiers. He asked Government mem^rs to try to 
live at that wage for a month. 

Referring to labour in coal fields, the speaker condemned the system of women 
being employed underground and that too for seven rupees a month. He said : 
Is that success or failure ? Is that humanity or brutality ? You have succeeded iii 
increasing military expenditure but you have utterly failed to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the masses. 

Dewan Cbamanlal, refercing to the hardships of tea labour, said that the tea 
plantaiione were virtually slave plantations and the tea planter were the worst type 
of humaaity. He asked those Europeans who took tea in the morning to think a 
little more generously of those unfortunates who produced that beverage. 

The Government, he said, particularly favoured vested interests in the country, 
which fact was proved by the constitution of the Central and Provincial legislatures. 
In all these labw was given one two nominated seats. 

^Hell rnttst be an epitome of Industrial India, and since we cannot mend the 
present GovemmeiLt, let us end it,’’ concluded the speaker. 

Mr. Jamhadas Mehta said that in India the Finance Dill was simply a 
demand by die army of occupation to meet its cost of occupat.on. If a ple^scite 
were taken on the British occupation of India an overwhelming majority of people 
would tell the British to leave India without bag and baggage. (Laughtei). 

The speaker did not expect any miracle from the Finance Member who was 
onfy a member of the subordinate government whose poli^ was first to safeguard 
British vested interests in India, next to provide for imperial needs in the East and 
then only look to the Indian people’s interest. The Finance Member has said 
that Aey would keep India’s interest alone at heart. This, Mr. Jamnadas thought, 
was impossible. At this stage the House adjourned till next day. 

On the 20/d MARCH Mr. jamnadas Mehta resuming bis speech criticised the 
Government for keeping in detention without trial Indians arrested under various 
**repremive laws.” The elementary right of personal liberty, fundamental in civilised 
countries, wm wanting in India. The Home Member and the Secretary of 
State hdd in the hollow < f their hands the liberties of 33 millions of Indians. 
... 9 ^ circumstances, continued Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, no self-respecting 
individual would be a party to the passage of the Finance Bill. 

Miss Ellis’s abduction from Kohat in 1923 by a gang of Fiontier-mea 
ranvulsed the Empire and the whole machinery at the command of the 
Mvemment was brought into play to bring her back, but Indians tncluduig 
w ca-lfahafaja of If abM| were kept in custody without trial The Home Member 
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of a self-governing country would be required, at the peril of losing his office, to 
produce within 24 hours ind viduals whom he had detained without trial. 

The Secretary of State’s ignorance seemed to Mr. Mehta to be increasing 
with his experience of India. For what did the Under-Secretary of State Earl 
VTinterton mean by stating in the House of Commons that only six persons were 
under detention under Regulation 111 of 1818 ? 

Mr. Crerar pointed out that the statement referred to related to figures before 
Deceml^r 3, and took no account of recent cases. 

Mil Mehta asked whether it Wiis a fact that only six people were under deten- 
tion on December 3. 

The Home Member admitted that Earl Winterton had made an inaccurate 
statement. 

Mr. Mehta: “Is the noble Lord ever accurate on matters which matter?-’ 
(Voice : “Never.”) The way in which the Under-Secretary of State, he added, was 
misleading the British Parliament, cither deliberately or through colossal ignorance, 
was becoming a scandal. 

Mr. Mehta mentioned as an instance of the lack of personal liberty and even 
safety the case of Manoranjan Gupta, a member of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, who was arrested at Bezwada at midnight and bailed out after great difficulty 
''because, f 'rsooth, the Simon Commission was passing through Bezwada that 
night.’- The Simon Commission, Mr. Mehta held, had been responsible for depriving 
the people even of freedom of m vement, not to speak of liberty. Not a single 
soul would look at the members of the Commission when they arrived at Delhi 
three days ago. Yet at every lamp-post there was a sepoy, at every tree a soldier, 
and at every street corner some cavalry or infantry. What was the reason for such 
nervousness. Was it because the Commission mistook every shadow for an object 
of terror ? Or was it proof of the story spread last year when the Commissioners 
were staying in the Western Hostel, New Delhi, that in the night they heard 
the cries of jackals and took them to be the cries of demonstrators ? (Lau hter) 
Was it on account of this nervousness of the Commissioner that the personal liberty 
of the people was deprived of them and assaults were made on people, resulting, in 
one case, in ihe death of l.ala Lajpat Rai ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Mehta held that the Government were not d ung anything to 
promote harmony and goodwill among the people. He mentioned the Bombay 
Government’s reply to a censure motion in the Bombay Council on the provision 
for an oriental translator, namely, Mr. San i ana, who was admitted by the Home 
Member of the liombay Government to be writing artic les in a Bombay journal 
under the caption “Through Indian Eyes.” The articles, Mr Mehta said, contained 
large extracts from the vernacular press with a tinge of personal venom. 

Mr. Keane (United Provinces), Interrupting, wanted to know f:om the Chair 
if Mr. Mehta’s remarks did not ipiount to defamation of a person who was not 
present to defend himself, especially the charge that the person concerned had 
abused his position by making perverted statements in the Press. 

Mr. Mehta contended that the whole question bad been debated in the Bombay 
Council, where the name of jthe author of the articles was mentioned. He held 
that the Government as a whole were responsible for letting an officer, who was 
maintained at public cost, to carry on a propaganda poisoning the public life of the 
country. 

Condonation of this officer, said Mr. Mehta, was on a par with the Govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding the contents of the year book of Mr. Coatman (Director 
of Information). Amidst murmurs of dissent from the Official benches, Mr. Mehta 
described Mr. Coatman as “some cousin of Miss Mayo,” who was being en- 
couraged to write in such a manner at to create differences between the commu- 
mdes. For instance, the statement in the book that the boycott of the Simon 
Commission by Mahomedans was do boycott at all 

Mr. Coatman : “What has that got to do with Miss Mayo ?” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : “Has not the Nehru Report divided the commu* 
Bitiesin India P’ 

Mr. Mehta questUme4 ^ aocimqr ol Mr. Coatman’s statement dial, barring 
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Mr. Jinnahf there wet no Motlem leader of any standing opposed to the Commis* 
sion. He maintauied that the Home Member must control the activities of Mr. 
Coatman, which he considered propaganda on behalf of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Coatman: "Nothing of the sort” The Home Member in answer to a 
question, disclaimed responsibility for any particular expression of opinion contained 
in the Director of Public Information’s boon "India in iqay-aS." 

Mr* Mehta complained that the Bombay Government did not take prompt 
measores to protect the lives and property of Che citiiens from the forces of 
disorder during the recent ri 'ts in the city. 

He hoped the Commerce Member would afford the necessary protection to 
cotton industry^ both mill and handloom, against foreign competition. He held 
that the protection afforded to steel industry was not functioning in the right way 
because there were no profits to the industry. He suggested a reconsideration of 
the policy of the Government with regard to the question of protection to the 
industries. Mr. Mehta urged that recruitment to Railway services should be replaced 
under the Public Services Commission and asked for a declaration of the Go\*eTK • 
menPs policy as regards air mail and other aviation services in India. 

Mr. J. C. Chatterjrr pressed the claims of the Delhi province for 
expansion in such a way as to enable the province to be benehtted by constitutional 
retorms. As the House was in favour of extending Reforms to the N. W. F. 
Province Mr. Chatter jee did not see any reason why such a privilege should not 
be extended to the Delhi Ptovince also. 

Mr. Fa2AL Rahim atullah supported the Finance Dill arguing that every 
Government must be given supplies though its policy must be criticised with a view 
to in^rovement. On the question of leforms, the speaker sai^ that unless 
the Government changed its policy and created confidence in the p^ple it might 
happen that before they considered the question of giving Dominion Status to Inma, 
India might attain independence itself. (Non-official applusel. 

He advised the Government to secure the assistance of the best brains in the 
country to evolve a constitutional machinery acceptable to to the people of 
India. He criticised the exchange policy and attitude of the Government towards 
the mill industry and supported the view of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
that unless the policy of the Government was revised, the Government of 
the country might have to be carried on by martial law and certification. 

If the Government’s attitude towards the Moslem community remained unchanged 
then Moslems, he said, would stand aloof from both the Government and the 
Hindus. He objected 10 Government members deciding important questions of policy 
by consulting only leaders of parties. Government, he said, had only to decide to 
extend reforms to the N. W. F. Province. Then Hindus and Moslems in that 
province, as well as in the rest of India would amicably settle their differences. 

Mian Abdul Hays accused the Government of trampling under foot the 
rights of Moslems and charged the Hindus with holding a monopoly in Government 
services. He disputed Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s contention that 99 percent of the 
people of India were behind the Nehru Report and emphasisM his view that 
only a dozen Moslems backed it "Indeed, that poisonous drug, the Nehru 
Report, was beina administered to the Moslems against their will”. 

He appealed to the Hindus to bury the Nehru Report and unearth the 
Bttgal Pact of Mr. C. R. Das, otherwise Moslems he said would refuse to 
jom the Hindus in the march of fr^om. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim of Bengal joined Mian Abdul Haye in accusing the 
Hmdus for the political backwardness of Moslems. 

Mr. K. C. Nsogy said that the control of the House over Government ex- 
penditure h.id dwindled considerably in recent years under the convention, that 
Government could not impose fresh taxation without the sanedon of the House. 
Bot w henever the House trM to reduce taxation it hat been checkmated by the 
poww of ce^fication of the Govemor-GeneraL 

Tne tm^ policy of the Government, he said, was unscientific and ann- 
Juttmn iL Hereferredto the Tariff Board’s report on the textile indnstry and said 
«aat mstaad of carrying out their recommendation the Govemmant, Umt 
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coBfoltation with the Bombay Giamber of Commerces reduced (he import duty on 
artificial silk to half (he rate. 

This had given no relief to the textile indostry, but on the other hand hit hard 
the cottage silk industry in India. He asked whether the Government consulted 
the provincial Government co*^cemed before taking such a step. 

Mr^ Neogy next referred to the export duty on jute and held that it was 
entirely a war measure which had out-lived its utility. It was a wrong contention that 
the incidence of the tax rested on the foreign consumer. 

In conclusion, Mr. Neogy pleaded that the banking interests of Bengal 
should be adequately represented on the propo^d banking inquiry. 

Mr. Shesha Iyengar thought the taxation scheme of the present Govern- 
ment was so badly devised that it drew 6o per cent, of its revenue from poor people 
leaving the rich to share the burden of 40 per cent The spread of Communism, 
in his opinion, was due to this lack cf scientific system of taxaton, which no 
Public Saftey Dill could lemedy. 

He criticised the borrowing policy of the Government and said that he was not 
opposed to borrowing provided it was for some definite productive purpose, and 
to which Indian capital was given chance to contribute even at a higher rate of 
interest Lastly, he found fault with the policy of appointing Commissions and 
Committees, and said that within the last seven years Government had spent one 
crore of rupees on commissions and committees alone. What was the result of 
this ? Suen Commissions and Committees were formed of Government’s own 
men and the witnesses examined by these bodies were only those which suited 
their purpose. Even then if a certain committee gave its verdict against the policy 
of the Government, its report was generally shelved or “experts” were imported 
to nullify the results of its recommendations. He asked the Finance Member if 
there was any parallel to the Currency Commission for which foreign experts were 
called in to decide against the adoption of a gold currency by India. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that Britishers never conquered India but came 
into possession of the country through forgeries of Omichands and Mir JafTers. 
Tliere were, he said, Omichands and Mir JafTers at the present day also. He 
criticised the currency legislation and the inheritence tax and accused the Govern- 
ment of draining the country of its resources by carrying away gold and silver and 
leaving only paper to India. He found fault with the Government for not 
appointing Indians to Governorships and Finance Memberships, though a Nawab 
of Chattnri here or a Mitra there might officiate as a Governor or a Finance 
Member for some time. 

Mr. a. H. Ghuznavi criticised the income-tax administration in Bengal, 
particularly in Calcutta. He said that since the advent of two Indian Assistant 
Income Tax Commissioners the method of harassing Indian assessees had sur- 
passed the imagination of the author of the Arabian Nights. He invited the Finance 
Member to visit Calcutta incognito and investigate the truth of his allegations. 

Mr. Nilkanth Das said that Indianisation did not mean the supplanting 
of Europeans by Indians. Indianisation was the inculcation of the Indian spirit 
among Government servants. He defined Dominion Status as a state of good 
government under which Europeans lived at peace and with the concurrence of 
Indians in India. 

PUNDIT Malaviya said that Government should take the only lesson from 
the debate which was a widespread desire for self-government of the dominion 
type. He asked Government members whether they would vote for the Finance 
Bill if they were in the position of the non-officials in the House. The non-officials 
in the House, be said, could not vote for the Finance Bill which sought to find 
money for expenditure over which the House had no control. 

ChaUDHRI MVKHTIar Singh ventilated thi? grievances of the agricultura- 
lists in the country and regretted that the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Commission were being given effect to. He held that burden on Inman agri- 
culturist had increased by ai percent during the last 30 years by Government’s 
policy of killing Indian industries. 

Mr. Chalmers indignantly repudiated the statement made by Dewan Chamanlal 
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yesierd^r that Ae tea plantations were slave plantations and remarked that this 
was a lie. Dewan Chamanlat, interrupting, pointed out that h« made the state- 
ment on the authority of Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P., of the British Trade Union 
Congress who visited India recently. Mr. Chalmers said that Mr. Purcell vas 
perhaps actuated by political motives in making such a statement (Applause). 

Pundit Tbaxurdas Bharcava said that he wanted to focuss the attention o.* 
the House on the condition of six crores of depressed classes in India. He 
accused the Government of partiality to higher castes which, he said, was respon- 
sible for the disabilities under which the depressed classes suffered. 

It was 8 - 1 $ P'lR* ( dinner time ) when Pundit Thakuidas Bhargava was 
speaking. Considerable interruptions ensued from groups of memlmrs, both 
official and non-official. 

The president asked Pundit T. Bhargava to take the hint and cut short his 
speech, but the member proceeded with his speech amidst cries of “go on” and 
“sit down”. The president put the closure motion to the vote which was carried 
by 67 votes against 40, the Opposition speakers protesting. 

When the Finance Member got up to speak he was greeted with thumpioj^ of 
tables from the Opposition benches. Tne President warned the non-od[ic:als 
several times to preserve silence. This was not heeded to and Pundit Motilal wks 
heard to remark “I am prepared to take the consequences”. 

The President adjourned the House under rule 17 (section 3) till next day. 

On the 21st MARCH ^ Sir Gborgb schuster, the Finance Member, replying 
to the debate said that one set of critics of the budget was against the 
financial policy of the Government of India, while another set was against British 
rule in tiiis country. The former were constructive critics while the latter were 
merely obstructive who wanted to make government impossible by not voting 
supplies. Sir George agreed with Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar that there wm need 
for a revision of the expenditure side of the Government, but he maintained 
that there were certain ways of retrenchment and that the Government was trying 
to explore those venues of economy. The criticism of the debt redemption policy 
of the Government he regarded as futile. On one side the Government were 
charged with making inadequate provision for the redemption of cash certi- 
ficates, while on the other side they were accused of making too large provisions 
for debt redemption which the critics of the Budget regarded as too heavy for the 
taxpayer. The Government he said was revising the whole scheme of debt redernp- 
tion. Referring to the Army budget the Finance Member repudiated the notion 
that the so-called convention of leaving army expenditure alone would slacken 
the control of Army finances by the Finance Department. The arrangement was 
that unspent grants at the end of every year will not lapse, but will be spent in the 
succeeding year. The Railway reserves, the Finaoce Member said, were only book 
balances which have already been spent on capital works and therefore, they could 
not by any means be used for reduction of taxation. 

He agreed with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. G. D. Birla that detailed 
information about the economic conditions of the people should be supplied by 
the Government, but he said the present state of the finances of the Government 
of India did not warrant an expenditure of 63 lakhs of rupees to carry out the 
recommendations of the Economic Inquiry Committee. 

Regarding the GovetnmenPs policy of import of foreign liquors and drugs 
Sir George <||ioted figures to show that imports and consumption of liquor and 
drugs had gone down by 50 per cent in recent years. 

As for the export duty on Burma rice he said the present state of the finances 
of the ^ Government did not' permit the remission of the duty. Government wm 
examining the problem, and if they found that the duty unduly intmfered with 
the trade of Bnnna and the incidence of the duty rested on the cultivator, they 
wonM take steps to relieve hardship. 

Eeplyiim to Mr. Birla, Sir George said that it was wrong to state that the con- 
•oniption of p i e c eg oods per head to the country had gone down. He quotra 
hffvts to show that the imports cf piecegoods had gone down and that the 
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oroductioo had increaied during the last few years. He told Mr. Birla that no 
ocfinite poliqr of currenqr deflation was followed by the Govemment 

Reuinnnff to the general indictoient of British policy in India the Finance 
Member said he was an optimist, but that feeling of optimism was not enough to 
make the Government sit idle and do nothing. He accepted the suggestion of 
Dewan Chamanlal that the Finance Member should get first-hand knowledge of 
the econpmic condition of the countiy by touring incognito. He promised to act 
on the suggestion the moment he had some leisure from his work. He was of 


opinion that most of the criticisms should have been directed against Local 
Government, for agriculture, irrigation and education were all provincial subjects. 

Government, he said, wanted money and the support cf the public to carry out 
a programme of reforms in the country and they greatly valued the sincere and 
honest expressions of opinion on the floor of the house, but as the Government 
gave credit of honesty to the Opposition they should also reciprocate. 

About the Banking Inquiry, he said, he made an earnest effort to ascertain 
the views of the House by inviting the leaders of parties to a conference. told 
them it is your show. You must show me how to run it. Accordingly we sketched 
a programme that first we will acquire a knowledge of local conditions and then 
we wHl blend that knowledge with expert advice from abroad.*’ 

The members of the Standing Finance Committee he said would bear him 
out that none could have taken greater pains than he to ascertain what policy the 
members wished to pursue. (Hear, hear.) He entirely agreed with the view that 
Government subsidy should be used in such a way that no foreign monopoly 
should be established which might prejudice the development of aviation in India. 

Sir George complained that the opposite benches had not given him as much 
assistance as wey could have given, ror instance, they could have cut short the 
discussion on political issues and discussed matters of policy like civil aviation. 
Members, he said, were not giving Government enough guidance and help. 

Referring to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s speech he said the matter of the speech 
was unpleasant In fact it seemed difficult to discover any matter at all in his 
speech. (Laughter.) Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar did not want unbusinesslike doings. 
Would it not have been unbusinesslike for the Government not to restore the 
E^ecufive Council grant and cease functioning ? 

”Our business is to carry on the Government until some change is introduced. 
Pundit Malaviya said yesterday that the speech of Sir George Rmny was an 
attempt to gain a cheap point out of their differences. I an speaking on behalf 
of these benches and 1 say we listened to the debate with certain feelings of 
embarrassment It was like a stranger being present in a family quarrel. We 
know families quarrel and we do not want to gain any cheap point out of that 
quarrel. It is on behalf of myself and my colleagues that 1 reco|piise that among 
ue members on the other side of the House there is an underlying unity, much 
greater than wtot appears from outside for the attainment of responsible Govern- 
ment (Applause.) we are prepared to recognize this real unity of purpose, 
but you should be prepared to do the same for us. (Hear, hear.) 


**When you select the utterances of any individual in England and ask what 
these show, 1 will say and 1 spMk with the greatest conviction that whatever be 
the matter or tone of any individual’s speech in England there is an absolutely 
genuine determination on the part of the British people to honour the pledge of 
toiy. (Hear, hear.) You will believe me that the British people mean bunness. 

’*My second observation is that though we do not wish to exaggerate the 
difficulties disclosed in the debate, still, we are entitled to say as a FMult of the 
debate that here at least is a case for an impartial inquiry. I can uoMgmt nothing 
more unbosiam-like than that you shmild suddenly d^st from such an inquiry 
because of some opposhloB from outside. These are very elementary points. 

[ Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : Oh ! ] ’’Let ns be clew about matters. It is our 
doty to carry OB the adaonastratioa of the country in spite of any oppositkm which 
snay ^ offered us uadi some dumge Is introduced. But 1 agem i^eal that thcfe 
is gloat room far CO e p eieti oB between US. 

”10 nqr budget speech 1 spoke in restraioed aad respectful terms that 1 
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would appeal to Pandit Motilal Nehru to consider that within the next two 
anything which created a general feeling of political instability and danfer to 
political disturbances might react very severely to the great haem of the general 
masses in the country. My hon’ble friend said he bad a higher obiecove in 
view. I agree his object takes a higher scale of valuation than anytmg like 
material prosperity, but political liberty is of no value to a starving people. 

gave you an unvarnished sUte of the fii^dal position of the country. 
1 do not disguise the fact that we have certain dHRcult passages to negotiate 
and if we cannot negotiate these, it is bound to react on the general business of 
the country. 1 have heard on all sides that the general business in the country 
is in a very serious condition, in a position in which any further shock is likely 
to have a serious eflecL 

**Anv serious political disturbance is likely to cause difficulties to the Govern- 
ment and to the investor. Things which are going on are causing general pessi- 
mism. Every week very large sums of Indian money are being invested in foreign 
securities by people who used to have confidence in Indian securities. That 
movement, if it goes on, is bound to have a disastrous effect on business althougn 
it may be a temporary phase only and may be of comparatively minor importance. 
Still, at the present stage of the country’s development it would react quite seriously 
on every body including the agriculturists'*. 

The Finance Bill was then taken into consideration by 64 votes against 39. 
The minority consisted of Congressmen and a few others while most of me 
Nationalists, including their leaders, remained neutral. 

AmendinOBtf to FlBanoe BID. 

The Finance Bill was then debated on clause by clause. Mr. Ram Natain 
Singh moved an amendment to the Bill to provide for the total remission of the 
salt tax. 

, Mr. Nilkantha Das moving another amendment to the Bill made a s^ch 
lasting nearly two hours. He traced the history of the salt tax in India ana was 
more than once warned by the Chair to cut short his speech. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt moved an amendment to reduce the salt tax to 8 annas per 
maund. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah moved another amendment to reduce the tax to 10 annas 
per maund. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan moved w amendment to reduce the 
tax to a rupee and advocated a policy of gradual abolition of the salt tax. 

Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar in a humorous speech criticised the Government’s 
policy of taxing the necessaries of life and characterised it as '’melancholy meanness.” 

Mr. Iyengar said that the Finance Member’s information was based on Mr. J. 
Coatman’s book "India in 1927-28” which gave wrong facts. He adversely criti- 
cised Mr. Coatman’s book and was still speaking when Mr. Patel adjourned Che 
House till next day. 

On the MARCH^ Mr. Doraiswamy Aiyangar moved an amendment that 
the salt duty be reduced to eight annas. He said that salt was a necessity for 
human beings and cattle, and also for agricultural purposes. India needed seventy 
crore maunds of salt every year, while they were provided with only seven crore 
n^nds. He trusted the "good gesture” made by Sir George Schuster and Sir George 
Rainy last week would not only make India seif-supporting in the matter of salt, but 
also ^t India would be able to eqiort it in years Co come. . . 

, Mr. B. Das, supporting the amendment referred to the salt prodnction m 
Untaa. He charged the Government with uvonring the foreign exporter at the 
f>Vme of the Inaian manufectoirer. India, he said, emdd produce caongh salt, 
Wf of foreign competition. 

H the Govemmeat bad the will to help the Indiaa salt maaufectiirer fbey codd 
find the means to do so. It dwiend^ 00 dM poHcy of the Government of India. 
™ was grated to the Fiaanco Manbar for the assuance that he wonld mto 
the oMShHr. The a m en dm ent of Ifv. Dwiiawami Aiyangar was a move m the right 
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dtrecttoE. It was better to abolish part of the dntf now and Beat year, after 
referriag the matter to the TariflT Board, they could abolish it altogether. 

Mr. GangaBaoda Sioha pleaded for a reduction of the duty, which, he said, 
was BBjust and fdl very heavily on the poor. 

Sir George Schuster opposed all the amendments, pointing out that there was 
BO alternative source if the smt tax or the excise duty ia the manufacture of salt 
was reduced. He maintained that any reduction would not benefit the poor 
materially, as was thought ; at any rate, not small reductions The Government 
bad no power to control the retail prices of salt In any case the benefit of a 
reduction in price would not go to the consumer. It would be better if the tax 
was collectea and the money used for the benefit of the poor. 

Regarding the proposal to introduce a system of diflferential duties so as to 
encourage the production of salt in the count^, the Finance Member promised to 
visit Karachi, where white, fine crushed salt could be manufactured on a large 
scale. But the difficulty was the heavy transportation charges from Karachi to 
distant places. 

AMENDMENT CARRIED. 

The amendment of Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar for a remission of twelve annas 
duty to the Indian manufacturer of salt was lost by 45 against 50 votes. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt's amendment for reduction of the duty from 20 annas to 
8 was lost by 42 against 51 votes, several Independents, including Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurws, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah and Mr. Abul Kasern. and several Natio- 
nalists, including Messrs. Malaviya, Jayakar, Kclkar and Harbilas Sarda, remaining 
neutral. 

Mr. Jogiah’s amendment for reduction of the duty to ten annas was lost by 48 
against 52 votes, a number of Independents again remaining neutral. 

Lastly Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan’s amendment for reduction of the salt 
duty to one rupee was carried by 56 against 44 votes, all Nationalists voting with 
the Swarajists. Among the Independents Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. 
Mahomed Yakub, Haji Abdullah Haroon and Mr. Abul Kasem remained 
neutral. The result of the division reducing the duty from twenty annas to sixteen 
annas was received with cheers. 

When the clause relating to the salt duty as amended was put Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, who had throughout voted in favour of the amendments, protested against 
the continuance of the duty and urged its total abolition. 

The clause as amended was carried. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 

The next clause related to income-tax. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava urged the addition of a proviso **that in case 
of a Hindu undivided family each member of such a family shall be assessed 
separately and his toul income shall be deemed to be income to which such a 
member would have been entitled if such a family had not been joint” 

Sir B. L. Mitter (Law Member) objected to the amendment being moved as 
it was outside the scope of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Bhargava remarked that a similar objection was raised last year by Sir 
Basil Blackett to an amendment of Sir Victor Sassoon but the Chair in that case 
allowed the amendment 

Mr. Y. S. Aney held that the amendment was in order, and argued that it 
the Law Member’s objection was upheld the right of the Assembly to deal with 
the Finance Bill in any vyay it liked was curtailed. He asked why Government did 
not raise a iimilar objection when Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar moved the reduction 
of the salt duty. 

The Law Member replied that the amendment of Mr. Bhargava aimed at the 
very root of the principle of the Income-tax Act as to who is to be an assessee. 

The aBMadaent was lost by 51 votes to 44 votes. 

DUTY ON PETROL. 

When Clause VI raisina the duty on petrol from four tosix annas per gallon w» 
pnt^ Cokmel Crawford pleaded for exemption in the case of petrol consnmM for civil 
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; ScHQifu f e p e n ad In iulM% u wBom tht siMfitiraii 
b i B M» tartii» 4 ifcd<iet,»rtpw^ tocoarider Ae piuidpli 
riBjt Fart he r diseee^ «l Hie Fmaaoe Bill im aid|earaed tut a^th. 
Ob the J7/I MARCfft Hie Hme re-awe«bled after Hie Hofi 
lesttmed diTimkie ea the Fmaece BitL Paetalielei were (IfBttHMiaip. 



Mb. AMABiumi OUTT (SwasBjtrt) aoved that the poetal iMe lor 
weii^luBg vp to oae tala be half eBBaaiidB further tharge of liell IB aaaalor every 
exceas tola or fractm thereof, latlead of aa at preeent Mr. Dott nM HmI lodia 
was a very poor ootmtiy a^ the uicreased postal rates were hitliBf hard those 
in humbler statois to fife. The Pott (Moe was a public utility depaitflMBt It 
was aot merely to be coucerned with the balancing of the budfet alone. 
His ameodfiient to the Finance Bill, Mr. Dutt said, would only benefit the 
poor people. He pleaded that postal envelopes should be made as cheap as 
possible. 

Sir B. N. Mitba said that the amendment, if accepted, would result in a lof>s 
of I $0 lakhs of rupees to the Government which amount they conld not affbiid 
at the present stage of the country's finances. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya moved that pice postcards be introduced. He contended 
that the Telegraph Department was living on the earnings of the postal Depart- 
ment The Government could ^ive a subsidy to the Telegraph Department instead 
of taxing the poor people by msuntaining high postal rates. 

Mr. Chatter ji : Will not that also be taxing the poor people ? 

Mr. Acharya : Yes, in the long run. 

He suggests that Government should increase the rates for telegrams and 
cut down the expenses in the administration of the Postal Department 

Pundit Tharurdas Bhargava was of opinion that the reduction in rates 
would increase the sale of postcards and would make up for the loss sustained by 
reducing the rates 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah supported the proposal for increasing the rates for telephone 
services. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt supporting the amendment charged the Govemmenr 
with lack of humane feelings. He was of opinion that the department of Laboui 
should have been termed "the department cf exploitation of Labour." 

Sir B. N, Mitra said he could not accept the amendment as it meant a loss 
of 90 lakhs of rupees to the GovernmenL He repudiated the charge that the 
Telegraph Department was living on the Postal Department There was, he said, 
a continuous oecline in the surplus accruing to the Postal Department From 95 
lakhs of rupees in 1925-26, it had fallen to 4 lakhs in the current year. 

Sir R. N. Mitra said it was wrong to think that low rates would stimulate 
traffic. The Government, in response to the wishes of the House, have been 
improving the conditions of service of the postal employees. Their task had not 
finished and a reduction in postal rates, he said, would hinder the progress of 
ameliorating the condition of postal employees. 

The House divided and the amendment was rejected by 34 votes to 47. 

INCOMR-TAX ASSRSSMSNT. 

The income-tax rates were then taken up. Pandit Thaxurdas Bhargava 
wanM to move an amendment to die effect that the incom^tu^ levied on inembers 
of Hindu undivided families should be levied in their individual capacities only, 
and not at members of undivided families. 

Sir George Schuster remarked that it was a frivolous amendment as the 
Anembly had already decided ob this question. The President, agreeing with the 
Kiaam Member, ruled the ameadment out of order. 

Sardar Gulab Singh made as unsuccessful attempt to secure for registered 
Mmpaniet the same rate of tBcome-Cax, assessmeat to uaregislered compaaies. 
He saidtbatHie forautioa of rostered compaaies should be enoaoiafed the 
GovmiDeai as diey eajoyad greater cjafidmce of the public aB4 fitliRCMl 
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mipiwtt, he nidy were exempled» from peyiag income-lax 
vp Ml inceiDe e£ RA. a^ooo^ while registered companies bu to pay one anna 
aai am pies in evesy c opee tey made even tl their total income was one rupee in 
a year. He said me basis of assessment for both unregistered and register^ 
emnaanies shoidd be the same. 

Su George Schnsles held that the acceptance of the amendment would upset 
the ndk>le^stem of income-tax in the country. The present system, he said, was 
the oaly^ practical one. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Aiiarnath Dutt next moved that the minimom assessable income per year 
be Rs. Sfooo instead of Rs. V’oo. He said that in 8o per cent of the cases people 
entitled to refund of incom^tax did not get it 

Sir George Schuster said that white he had some sympathy for the arguments 
of the speakers on previous amradments in the interest of the poor, he had had 
little sympaUty with this motion tvhich would make Government lose 141 lakhs 
of rupees a year. 

The Taxation Inquiry Committee bad reported that it would be best to stick 
to the present minimum basis of income-tax which was lower than the rates in 
England. He said the level of income tax was the same as that of 35 years ago 
when an yearly income of Rs. 1,000 was taxed. Now an yearly income of Rs. 

3.000 was taxed which meant the same burden according to the index number. 

The amendment was put to the vote and was negatived. 

Caaudhri Mukhtiar Sin(;h unsuccessfully moved two amendments to 
raise the limit of taxable income in undivided Hindu families. The 6rst amendment 
placed the limit of taxable yearly income at Rs. 4,000 while the second placed it at 
Rs. 3,000. He said the Hindu joint family generally consisted of at least two members 
and, according to the present basis of assessment, an individual income of Rs. 

1.000 is also taxed. This, according to him, was unjust. Hindus, he said, should 
bt treated similarly as Moslems and Christians. 

Pandit Tharurdas Bhargava said that the spirit of the amendments was 
translated into action by the Government in the case of super-tax. 

Sir George Schustbr, opposing the amendments, said that if they were 
acc^ted by the House it would create a great difficulty for the courts to interpret 
the income-tax law In practice, all Hindus would be exempted from paying any 
income-tax. It was, he said, true that the joint Hindu family was a very difficult 
unit to 6t into the law and there were sometimes some anamolies, but he felt the 
picture was overpainted by the Opposition. They generally had cases when there 
WM one bread-winner in the family and others were dependent on him. Sir George 
said the present law was not the last word on the subject. 1 he whole question 
would, he said, be examined when the Income-Tax Act was next revised. 

The first amendment was rejected by 36 votes to 53 and the second was rejected 
without a division. Other clauses of the Finance Bill were carried without further 
discussion after which the House adjourned. 

PRRSlDRNT’s RULING ON OFFICIAL AMENDMENT. 

On the iSfk MARCH^ the President gave a ruling on the point of 
order raised by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar against Sir George Schuster’s 
motion for the restoration of the salt duty. He said that Mr. Iyengar’s 
arguments were ingenious and if Uie President were touphold his contention 
then the GovemorGeneral must, in every case^ make his recommendation 
in anticipation of the Assembiv making certain amendments* in a Bill 
and had no power to recommend a Bill after a particular amendment was 
made. That it Id say, such a recommendation must mvariably be made before 
the Bill was taken up fbr consideration Clause by clause. But the object of the 
rule was to empower the Governor-General to make a recommendation whenever, 
m hi^iyiiiioB, the Assembly had gone wrong in any matter during the progress 

At the same time the President could not understand either the necessity or 
the pro priety ef the provisiQii that the membeDm-charge could ask the Assembly 


which 


amendment had bean ourried by 
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the Assembly and the Governor-General had on that basis made the recommenda- 
don. In such cases the rule provided that the member-in-charge might move an 
amendment to bring the Bill into the form recommended. The President ruled Sir 
G. Schuster’s amendment in order. (Applause). 

RESTORATION OP SALT DUTY. 

Sir Georoe Schuster then moved an amendment f'»r the restoration of 
the salt duty. He pointed out that the loss, if this was not done, vrould be Rs. 
65 lakhs. It would also cause serious inconvenience. Government were in entire 
sympathy with the arguments of the Opposition that the reduction of the duty 
was meant for the benefit of the poorer classes, but a reduction of four annas in 
the duty per maund only meant an advantage of one pie per seer to the consomer. 
Such a reduction will not be beneheial to the consumer, especially when Govern- 
ment had no control over the retail prices ; a matter which would be enquired into. 

Government preferred to adopt the other course of utilising Rs. 6$ lakhs 
on objects beneficial to the poor. But if the Assembly refused to accept the 
amendment, then^ Government would have only to effect cuts on items of 
beneficial expenditure because it was too late to make any alteratioa in oiOier 
directions. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar entered an emphatic protest against the course 
adopted by Government and pleaded for votes to be cast against the amendmenL 
He failed to see how an amendment providing an insignificant sum of Rs. 65 lakhs 
was necessary either for the safety, or the tranquillity, or the interests of 
British India, and how there would be disorder, or unsafely, if the inconspicnocit 
reduction was not restored. He criticised the plea of Government that the 
Assembly must trust to Government’s discretion of spending on what they thoni^ 
were objects beneficial to the poor. Sir George Schuster was new to the Home 
and the country, but he had already begun to demand from the Assembly ab- 
solute obedience to the decrees of the Executive. The Assembly had, bowevor, 
learnt to be impervious to the arts of rhetoric and diplomacy tn wliicA Gorao- 
ment were experts. He charged every member who had voted for the reductioB 
on the last occasion to vote against the new amendment. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar regretted the procedure adopted by Govemmeot, and 
now that the President’s ruling had upheld that procedure, the speaker ap^led 
to Government not to resort to it fre*>uentiy. Because it meant that even if the 
House spent ten days in fully considering a measure, the Governor-General, 
merely on the advice of his Cabinet, could ask the Assembly, during the piogress 
of the Bill, to do the exact contrary of what the House had done. This practice 
was meant not to develop a sense of responsibiitty, but to take away even the 
little sense of responsibility the House felt. 

Mr. Jayakar emphasised that the oniy way to develop a sense of responsibility 
in the House was to give its decision as much finality as possible. 

The Governor-General could have adopted two other courses ; namely, 
certification or approaching the Upper House. Both these coursm had in them 
an element of compensation, but there was no such compensation in the course 
adopted by Government. He informed the House that his party had, after full 
deliberation, decided not to resort to any course likely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment Their vote on the salt duty was thus against a reduction but the^ Finance 
Member’s arguments were on old ground and no cause had been shown which could 
make the Assembly change its view. 

Mr. N. C< Kelkar said that he did not stand up deliberately when the Governor- 
General’s message was read by the Chair because he anticipated what it would 
contain. The course adopted was disrespectful to the House, and unfair to the 
other House on whom time had been weighing heavily and to whom it would have 
been some kindness to give a little business. 

Mr. Kelkar was proceeding in this strain when the IVesident asked him to 
leave the other House alone. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : They did not leave us alone. 

Mr. Kelkar continuing said that Government had deprived the House of the 

3> 
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opportunity of converting the other House to Its view. He hoped that the Finance 
Member did not mean that a sense of responsibility was shown only by always 
saying ^ditto” to all the proposals of the Finance Bill and asked the Finance 
Member to behave as a well-meaning stranger now that the family had united 
to vote together. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolah did not agree that Government had adopted the 
wrong p.’ocedure. On the other hand, he welcomed the opportunity provided 
to test the sense of responsibility of the House so that those who thought the 
Assembly was right could again reject Government’s motion, while those who 
considered that they were fallible could do otherwise. 

Sir Hugh Cocke said that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had throughout em- 
phasised that such an extraordinary step could not be justified in the interests 
of tranquility, but the actual words were ^*lhe tranquility, safety or interests of 
the country.” Who could deny that the interests of the country required the salt tax 
to be restored ? The vote on the salt tax was no more than a gesture of the kind 
previously made which could not be taken seriously. 

Mr. Jayakar ought to have knowii that the vote would embarrass Govern- 
ment. He hoped, for the sake of the dignity of the House, that members would 
not anticipate the messages of the Governor-General and not stand up. 

Mr. Munshi told the story of an official who described the Assembly as “a 
monkey house” in order to show the regard they had for the House. 

The President wanted to know the name of the official. 

Mr. Munshi promised to communicate the name privately to the Chair. 

IMoceeding Mr. Munshi said that that was the mentality of the official benches, 
and there was, therefore, nothing strange in the action of Government in advising 
the Governor-General to recommend the restoration of the salt duty. 

Here Mr. Munshi was greeted with cries of “No, no” from the official benches. 

Mr. Munshi : Is there no member of the Government who had called the 
Assembly “a monkey house ?” 

Home Member : No member of the Government has done so. 

Mr. Munshi ; The leader of the House is ill-informed. 

Concluding, Mr. Munshi said that if Government wanted to help Mr, 
Srinivasa Iyengar’s independence movement they could not have done better 
than what they did yesterday by asking the Governor-General to make a 
recommendaCren against the unanimous veidict of the House. 

Mr. YahIN Khan felt that the remark of the official who described the 
Assembly “a monkey house” ought to have been treated as a joke by Mr. Munshi. 
He field that the Governor-General had shown great consideration for the House 
by giving it another opportunity to exhibit its great sense of responsibility. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar held th.at the entire scheme of rules uas in- 
consistent with the Montford constitution. The rule under which Government’s 
point of view had been uphold by the Chair was uUn vires of the Government 
of India Act and would no doubt be challenged in a High Court. He held tha- 
Government had acted most unwisely. As for the Finance Member he had made 
so many promises this year, that he would not be able to fulfil them in his five 
years term of office, apart from those promises which he would hereafter make. 

The House, as representing the tax payer, could not accept the humiliating 
position. Moreover Rs. 65 lakhs was not such a formidable figure as could 
not be manaf^ed. There was the Army Expenditure, the economy under which 
could be utilised for this purpose. There were so many reserves. 

The speaker did not agree with the Finance Member that the salt tax proceeds 
diottld be utilised for beneficial expenditure. 

On die odier haf^ the salt tax should be the financial reserve for an emer- 
gency and not a financial reservoir for ^velopment expenditure. 

MR. Acharya speaking in the interest of the Governm* ht declared that in 
order to avoid the trouble of finding Rs. 65 lakhs. Government had earned the 
odium of the whole country at a time when the members were shortly going before 
thw dectorateSr No nction of the authorities would have irritated the electorates 
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to a greater extent than the one under dtscuuion. It would create the feeline 
that Government was bent on flouting public opinion in the country. * 

MR. Neogy joined the protest against the procedure adopted by the 
Government in forcing the Assembler to vote against its own previous judg- 
ment. He quoted from the proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee^ 
report and the House of Commons’ debate to show that the Gcvernor-GeneraPs 
extraordinary powers were to be used only in essential cases arising out of 
grave emergency. He contended that such a state of affairs had not arisen now, 
justifying the Governor-General’s action. Though Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
remained neutral when the salt tax was reduced to sixteen annas, if he were 
present to-day, he would certainly have joined in upholding the dignity and self- 
respect »>f this House, 

Mr. LalchanD Navalrai regretted that Sir George Schuster was getting 
acclimatised to the Indian atmosphere rather too early. He endorsed the opinion 
of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the procedure adopted by Government was objec- 
tionable and uncalled for. 

Sir George Schuster wanted to reply and sought the President’s peimissirti. 
The President regretted that the mover of an amendment had no right ot 
reply and permission to reply could not be given without thereby creating a 
precedent. 

Sir George Schuster’s amendment restoring the salt duty was carried by 46 
against 41 votes amidst cheers. 

The Finance Bill passed. 

After the salt tax xvas restored, the Finance Bill entered the third reading stage 
Mr. Kelkar severely criticised (Government’s conduct in forcing down the 
Assembly’s throat a rate of taxation against which it had deliberately voted. This 
had led him now to vote against the Finance Bill though, in other circumstance, 
he might have supported the passage of the Bill. 

Munshi Iswar Saran also remarked that he felt bound to vote against the 
Bill because of Government’s mistake in adopting an unwarranted procedure. 
He charged Government with not having fulfilled its undertaking in respect of 
reforms for the Frontier. No other speeches were m ide against the Finance Bill. 

Sir George SCHUSTER replying pointed out that normally the loss to the 
revenues as a result of the Assembly’s reduction of the salt duty from twenty to 
sixteen annas would mean not Ks. 6$ lakhs (which might be the figu.e for the 
next financial year) but Rs. 14 Makhs. Already there was a deficit in the budget 
of Rs. 140 lakhs made up of Rs. 90 lakhs as mentioned by (lOvernment, plus on 
postal cash certificates. If the salt tax amendment moved by (government had 
not been carried the situation would have been very difficult, if not desperate. 
Hence it was thit Government in the interests of the country thought it necessary 
to move an amendment for its restoration. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and others had argued that this action of Government 
meant denying to the Opposition any chance of a feeling of real responsibility. 
But Government could not, under the present constitution, share their responsi- 
bility for carrying on the public business with the members of the Opposition, 
esp^ially when, as Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar stated, they wcic out not to help the 
Government but to make diflficult for them to carry on the administration 

Under the present constitution there was no chance for the members opposite 
to be called upon to come over here and make good their policy. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Navalrai : When is the better constitution coming ? 

Sir G. Schuster : Let us face facts as they arc. We have done no more 
than act in the best interests of the country by bringing in an amendment for 
the restoration of the Salt Tax which has been accepted. Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar has twitted me for having made promises which he thought would take 
ten years to make good. I have made only one promise and that is of serving 
the best interests of India. 

The Finance Bill was then passed by 50 against 39 votes. Congressmen and 
Nationalists generally voting against it. 
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IfeePiAllc Safety BO. 

After the Finance Bill had been passed Mr. Patel said that if the House wanted 
to proceed with the Public Safety Bill, he was entirely in their hands. 

In the absence of Mr. Crerar, Sir B. L. Mitter, the Law Member, moved 
for consideration of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He apologised 
for die absence of the Home Member who was down with fever. He explained 
dto changes made in the Select Committee and emphasised that the Bill was 
purely preventive and designed to remove British communists. 

A voice : Is diat'fhe object of the Bill ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : The object is to turn out British communists from the 
country whose object is, directly or indirectly, to subvert the existing form of 
Government Sir B. L. Mitter assured the House that the Bill was limited only to those 
Communists who were out to overthrow the existing form of Government by 
violent means and not against any legitimate political movement like the Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : What about non-violent Communists ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : They will get a safe home in India so long as they continue 
to be non-violent 

Mr. Jayakar suggested the postponement of consideration of the Bill. He 
said that the ordinary law had been found adequate to bring Communists to trial as 
in the Meerut case. Secondly, the debate on this Bill was bound to refer to 
matters which were svbjudiu (Hear, hear). The very reason why the Viceroy 
had disallowed the adjournment motion held good against debating this Bill. 
Moreover Government’s hand would be strengthened at the Simla session by the 
facts regarding the conspiracy which might be established during the trial. 

Sir B. L. Mitter regretted that he could not accept Mr. Jayakar’s suggestion. 

The President said that Mr Jogiah had given notice of a regular motion 
that consideration of the Bill be postponed, which the House had better consider 
at dm next sitting. The House then adjourned till 2nd April. 

Praehluwf Holds up the Safety Bill. 

On the Jnd APRIL^ the President made a statement on the Public 
Safety Bill asking Government to postpone consideration of the Bill pending the 
Meerut trial. Mr. Patel said : 

"Before I ask the House to resume the debate on the motion that the Public 
Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, 1 
should like to make a few observations as to the difficulty I feel and I am sure 
the House must also led, in the matter. 

"Since we met 1 have been at some pains to examine, study and compare the 
speeches made by the leader of the House from time to time on the Public Safety 
Bill on the one hand, and the complaint lodged by the Crown against 31 persons 
in a Meerut Couit. As a result of m^ labours I found that the fundamental 
basis for the Public Safety Bill was virtually identical with the case against the 
31 accused. In one the Member-in-charge nsks this House and in the other the 
Crown will ask the judge and the jury to hold that 

"(1) There is in existence a ^werful propagandist organisation called (he 
Communist International in Russia whose aim is to overthrow and destroy the 
existing social and economic order, as well as all forms of government through- 
out the world, by a general strike and armed uprising in accordance with the 
programme which it has outlined. 

"(2) In 1920-31 the said organisation resolved to establish a branch in India 
and, in pursuance of that resolution, an organisation and its agencies are at 
wo» in this country in preparing, practising, and propagating doctrines and 
pursuing activities directed towards the ^d they have in view. 

The movement in India has received a good deal of stimulus by the 
arrival of a foreign communist, named Campbell, in 1925-26 who, for the first 
time, started a workers* and prasants* party in India in a really active form in 
pursuance of the prograinme of the Communist International and, after his 
removal from India, two other British Communists (who, I understand, are among 
the acensed in the Meemt case) came and have been continuously carrying on, 
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in coBjonction with an increasing body of associates (some of whom, perhaps’ 
are among the accused in that case) incessant activities for over a year ana a half 
in furtherance of the said programme. 

*<Hon. members are aware that the rules of business of this House provide 
that no question shall be asked, nor any resolution moved or motioniorad- 
ioumment made, in regard to any matter which is under adjudication by a court 
of law having jurisdiction over any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 

**lt has been further provided by Standing Order No. 3o that a member shall 
not be allowed, whilst speaking on any motion, either on a bill or any o^er 
measure, to refer to any matter or fact on %\hich a judicial decision is pending. 

“To put in briefly, the House is not allowed to refer to or discuss any matter 
which is subjudice on the ground that any such reference or decision might 
prejudice the pending case. The question therefore arises whether it is possible 
for this House to discuss the motion that the Public Safety Dill, as reported 
by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration without referring to or dir 
cussing any of the matters subjudice in the Meerut trial. 

*T think there can be no uo opinions that a real debate on the Bill is not 
possible without an extensive reference and discussion of most of the matters 
that are subjudice. In fact, 1 am clearly of opinion that these are the only 
matters that could be relevant to the issues involved in the Bill and anything else 
would, strictly speaking, be irrelevant but, under the standing order above referred 
to, the Chair would be bound to rule out all such reference and discussion and 
this would make a debate on the Bill impossible. 

“Perhaps the Chair might not mind some casual reference here and there of 
some of those matters during the debate but, in this particular case, it would be 
necessary for Hon. members to make repeated references and also to discuss the 
merits of these matters. 

“Besides, the acceptance of the Bill would mean, practically, the acceptance of 
the fun^mental basis of the case for it and the rejection of the bill would mean 
the rejection of that basis and, in either case, such a course is bound to affect 
prejudicially the case for the prosecution or for the defence in the Meerut trial, 
as the case may be. 

“I do not think, in these circumstances, I can legitimately allow Government 
to proceed further with this Bill at this stage. I am sure that the unanimous 
opinion of the House is that we should say or do nothing here calculated to 
prejudice the Meerut trial one way or the other. 

“I have m the circumstance decided, instead of giving any ruling, to advise 
Govermnent tbemselve, in the first instance, to consider the observations I have 
asade and the difficulties 1 have pointed out and postpone the Bill p^ing the 
Meerut trial or, if they attach greater importance to passing this Bill at this 
junctor^ to withdraw the Meerut case and then proceed further with the Bill. 
(Opposidoii cheers). 

“I know that the consideration of this question must naturally take some little 
time and 1 have, therefore, decided to ask Government to take up the considera- 
tioo of the TradM Disputes Bill in the meantime”. 

Mr. J. Crbrar agreed to take up the Trades Disputes Bill to enable him to 
place the suggestion of the President before the Government of India for con* 
sideratioB, but could not say what Government’s view would be. He nointed 
out that it would be dangerous to public inteiests to postpone further consideratioa 
of the BUI. 

President Patel remarked that he would await the decision of the Government 
before giving his ruling. 

BMIGRATIOH POLICY. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai next moved for the election of a panel of 16 membersof the 
Assembly to serve on the Standing Emigration C ororoittee. 

Mr. K. C. Roy ( nominated non*official ) in opposing the motion, said that Che 
mstitntion cl the Committee was a great handicap to members of the Aeeimibly. 
He felt suie that no self-tespecting member will consent to be elected in ten 
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miBBer suggested by Mr. Bajpai. The Committee was to be a purely departmental 
committee to advise the department concerned. His own experience was that 
the Committee was always consulted on questions of secondary importance, while 
important questions were always carried through the back-door. He instanced 
the case ox the Hilton-Young Commission’s report with recommendations which 
were of vital importance to India. In this case no opportunity was given to the 
House to discuss the report and the report was brought before the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee by the back-door. 

Another case of that nature was the Cape Town Agreement The Agreement 
itself was based on the principle accepted by the Imperial Conference of 1918 
where the right of citizenship in His Majesty’s Dominions was granted to Indians. 
What bad the Emigration Committee done in the matter. Mr. Roy held lhat it 
did nothing. He felt that the time had come to review the whole situation which 
only the Legislature could do, and not a purely departmental committee. Lastly 
Mr. Roy objected to the constitution of the Committee on the principle of selec- 
tion from a panel of members of the Assembly. It was, he said, the right of the 
Legislative Assembly to be the 6nal judge on matters affecting the future emigration 
policy of the Government of India. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU, supporting Mr. Roy, said that he always objected to 
the system of indirect election. He made it clear that either on the proposed 
committee, or on any other committee the Congress Party will not seek election if 
it was through selection from a panel elected by the House. 

Mr. Bajpai, replying to the debate, said that he was taken by surprise, for never 
in his experience in the House did he know of any objection taken on indirect 
election. On the other hand the House gave a verdict in favour of indirect election 
in 1924 when a debate on the question was initiated by Mr. K. C. Neogy. It was 
a question of principle, and he could not off hand commit the Government to any 
one point of view. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Roy Mr. Bajpai reminded the House that 
the Kenya Commission’s report was discussed by the Emigration Committee and 
the question of sending a deputation to South Africa was also decided by the same 
Committee. It was wrong to say that only questions of secondary importance were 
placed before the Committee for discussion. 

Mr. Roy : You ought to consult the Legislative Assembly and not a purely 
departmental committee. Mr. Bajpai referred to the Hilton-Young Commission’s 
report and said that the Government had consulted the leaders of important parties 
and he did not know in what better way they could have ascertained the wishes of 
the House. Government, he said, had not adopted any back-door policy to get 
the C ommission’s report adopted. He reminded the House that the Government 
of the Colonics were very touchy. 

The Government of India, he said, never believed in a hush-hush policy, and 
if after they had taken action on the report the House felt that there was room for 
improvement. Government will, he said, afford an opportunity to the House to 
discuss the report. 

Referring to the question of the emigration policy of the Government of India, 
Mr. Bajpai said that the Government were considering the whole question. He 
nppealeo to the House not to deprive the Government of the benefit of eliciting 
the opinion of the House through the proposed committee. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatoolla : --Why not elicit the opinion of the House on the 
floor of the House ? 

The House divided and the motion of Mr. Roy was reiected by 45 votes to 41* 
ROAD COMMITTEE 

Sir B. N. Mitia next moved for the election of a panel of 12 members to 
serve on the Road Committee. He said the motion was the result of the 
recommen^tions of the Road Committee which had proposed the election of 
members of the Committee through a panel of the Assembly. 

Mr. X. C. Neogy, whose motion in the first Assembly was responsible for 
the setting up oi dejj^tmental committees, said that the Assembly had throughout 
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stood for elected committees and not for a panel of committees from which the 
Government were to select members to sit on committees. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar* chairman of the Road Committee, explained that the 
interpretation which the Government were putting on the term ^’departmental 
committee" was not prt^sent in the minds of the Road Committee who thought 
of an elected committee, and not a panel for the committee. 

Dewan Chamanlal, a member of the Road Committee, endorsed Mr. Jayakar’s 
observations and stood for election in the same manner as the Standing Finance 
Committee was elected. 


Sir B. N. Mitra said that the Standing Finance Committee was a body com- 
posed by the Assembly, while a departmental committee was constituted out of a 
panel chosen by both Houses. 

The House divided and Sir B. N. Mura’s motion was defeated by a majority 
of one vote, 46 members voting and 47 against the motion. Mr. Jayakar remained 

neutral ^ , 

Sir B. N. Mitra on hearing of the result of the voting informed the Hr;ube 
that as a consequence of the Assembly’s decision there will be no members* tha 
Assembly on the committee. 


The Trades Disputes Bill. 


Sir B. N. Mitra next moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s Report 
on the Trades Disputes Bill. He said the Select Committee upheld the principles 
underlying the bill, but had made some changes in detail which he did not wholly 
like. He had, however, agreed to accept these changes in the hope that an effec- 
tive machinery to settle industrial disputes would be devised. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the House did not expect the Bill to be taken up 
to-day as they all thought the Public Safety Bill will be taken up. He suggested 
the postponement of the consideration of the Bill till next day. 

Mr. V. V. JOGIAH supported this suggestion. But when this suggestion was 
not acceptable Mr. Jogiah moved that the consideration of the Hill be adjourned 
till the Whitley Commission had reported. Mr. Jogiah said he would have to refer 
to the activities of those connected With the Meerut conspiracy case as they were 
connected with the labour movement. 


The President said he could not allow any reference to a matter which was 
sub-j Lidice. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra opposed the motion of Mr. Jogiah which was put to the 
vote and lost without a division. 


Dewan Chamanlal opposing the Hill said tliat while the whole Trade Union 
Movement was convinced 01 the need of legislation for the pievciuioii and settle- 
ment of trades disputes, it was also convinced that the two extraneous principles of 
a penal character which were introduced in the Hill would, far from preventing 
disputes, increase the number of labour disputes. Dewan Chamanlal challenged 
Sir B. N, Mitra to show if any Trade (Jnion, atifiiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress, supported the measure. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I do not accept the position that the Trade Union Congress 
is representative of the Trade Union Movement in India. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Why then do you accept its nomination in sending 
delegates to Geneva ? Sir. B. N. Mitra : No. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Give me one instance during the last five years when 
the recommendation of the Trade Union Congress was not accepted. He next 
stated that the Indian National Congress held at Calcutta also issued a mandate 
to Congress members to oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Continuing, Dewan Chamanlal said that Labour was totally uni epresented 
in House and it was but fair that those whose future destiny they were going 
to decide should be consulted in the matter. If for no other reason than for 
on the question of picketing. Government should circulate 
the Bill. Dewan Chamanlal next quoted workers* opinions in the Bill and said they 
were unuimous that the penal clauses of the Bill should be deleted as they were 
f^KErded as harsh and one-sided. 
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While Dewan Chamanlal was quoting these opinions Sir D. N. Mitra said 
he had read them all to which the Speaker replied that he regretted that even then 
the Member for Labour was not moved in favour of the circulation of th.* Bill. 

Government! Dewan Chamanlal saidi proved no case for rushing the Bill 
through this session of the Assembly. 

Sin Darcy Lindsay said the stage to adduce the arguments which Dewan 
Chamanlal had done was when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. He, 
as the president of the Committee, assured the House that the discussions in the 
committee were far from being acrimonious. On the other hand he never haid 
the pleasure of presiding over a committee which showed better feelings. Dewan 
Chamanlal was given e\‘ery opportunity to put forward his case which was heard 
with the greatest attention. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

On the jrd APRIL^ Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, resuming discussion on the 
Trades Disputes Bill, concluded his speech by opposing the Bill which he said, 
would make slaves of 27 Takhs of workers. 

He characterised the Bill as reactionary and inhuman and against the spirit 
of the time, calculated to inaugurate the system of forced labour and to give a 
charter to the employers to tyrannise over workmen and prevent them from 
fighting for the liberty of their country by taking away their personal liberty. 
He, therefore, opposed all the clauses of the measure. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar supported circulation of the motion. The working 
classes were not represented in this Assembly and Mr. Joshi, who could speak 
with authority on this subject, was unfortunately absent. A Labour government 
might come into power in England as the result of the general election in 
Britain. The working classes in India were not well organised nor was their 
conclusion satisfactory. The level of their wages was low. It would be wise on 
the part of Government to make this bill a first class electoral issue. 

The bill had been modelled on the English law. The conditions in India 
differed from the conditions in England. Heavy, therefore, was the responsibility 
of those who wanted immediate consideration of the Bill. Provincial Councils 
should be consulted before proceeding with a measure of such far-reaching 
consequences. It was a really repressive kind of legislation and the first part 
was but a camouflage to cover the mischievous clauses fr^^m 15 to 18. 

The Government of India was unsympathetic towards labour whose complaint 
that the bill was being rushed through was legitimate. It was gratifying that an 
employer of labour like Mr. Birla, who was a member of the Select Committee, 
had in his dissenting minute opposed the second part of the Bill. Unless the 
working classes had the legal right to strike, how were they to make their 
grievances felt by an unsympathetic capitalist or by Government. He would not 
deprive even a scavenger of the elementary right to strike. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava characterised the Bill as a political measure and 
not a genuine trades disputes bill. He was surprised to find Government opposed 
even to its circulation. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer agreed with Mr. Bhargava and said that the Bill should be 
consigned to the waste-paper basket as it was an attack on labour which was 
gaining strength all over the world. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya referred to the improvements made in the Select 
Committee in order to make the Bill more acceptable and urged the Opposition 
and labour leaders to pass the measure and bring in an amending bill, if neces- 
sary, after gaining experience of the working of the Bill. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt considered the Bill to be an invasion on individual 
rights and after a critical analysis of its clauses dismissed the Bill as reactionary. 

Mr* Fazat Rahimtullah said that no case was made out for the re-circulation 
of the Bill. He appealed to the House to co-operate with the Government when 
such a co-operation was for the betterment of the country. (A voice : What is 
the hurry in passing the Bill ? ) 

Mr. Fasal Rahimtullah : The hurry Is we want to stop the Congress leaders 
rom exploiting Labour in India. (Laughter and applause). 
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Mr. Kelkar* he said, had accused Sir PurshoUmdas Thakurdas of in- 
difihrence. Mr. Fatal Rahimtuliah contended that Sir Purshotamdas was a busy 
man and could not wait because the Congress obstruction prolonged the Assembly 
session. It was the Bombay commercial community whirh urged the Government 
to forward this piece of legislation. 

Sir Purshotamdas haa advocated the passage of the Bill during the last session 
of the Assembly. Any changes which the House considered necessary In the Bill 
could be made during the consideration of the clauses. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, speaking as one of the signatories to the Select Committee's 
report, said that the Bill was amended with three principles in view, namely, the better- 
ment of labour, the betterment of industry, and the betterment of society. The 
select Committee had improved the Bill considerably and had deliberately stited 
that there was no case for a re-publication of the Bill. No minute of dissent either 
suggested re-circulation, nor had any newspaper or public organisation made this 
suggestion. Why not, he ask?d, have the Bill to lay the foundation of a proper 
Trade Union Movement in India ? There would be time enough to improve the 
Bill, the life of which was limited to five years. 

Mr. Roy said he was responsible for the inclusion of lawyers in the proposed 
court of inquiry. Mr. Roy particularly approved of the clause deaUng with 
public utility services and felt that the Bill would have been incomplete without this 
provision and without making strikes and lock-outs illegal. 

He referred to the views expressed on the Bill by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and said that the Assembly would have a chance to change the clan 
ses of the Bill by amendments The bill, according to him. was a beneficial measure. 
He was sure that Sir B. N Mitra would not have been the author of the Bill if it hit 
Labour (Applause). 

Mr. Nilkanta Das felt that capitalists had come out with the truth when 
Mr. Fazal Rahimatullah said that the object of the Bill was to stop the exploitation of 
labour by the Congress. It has been the policy of the Clovernment, he said, to 
keep the people half-starved, so that they could never think of .Swaraj. The basic 
principle of Indian life was, therefore, the struggle for Swaraj and it was idle to 
talk that they could have water-tight compartments for politics and labour. What 
they should stop was the economic exploitation of Labour which was in progress 
in the country. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that there was not much substance in most of the opposi- 
tion speeches. He regretted that the House had adopted ilic unusual course of a 
dilatory motion after the principles of the bill have been accepted and in the face 
of the unanimous recommendations cf the Select Committee that the Bill 
should not be materially altered to require recirculation. All the important 
organisations in India had expressed their opinions on the Bill as a result of 
wide circulation. 

The Select Committee consisted of the represenutives of all shades of opinion 
and 14 out of the 19 members, including Mr. G. O. Birla, voted for clause 15. 
Thirteen members voted for clause 16. 

Sir B. N. Mitra quoted from the League of Nations manual to show that 
there was no attempt to take away the elementatry right of the worker to strike. 
He said that the provisions incorporated in the bill were not copied from the anti-strike 
law of England alone, but of other countries of the world as well. Concluding he 
declared : Do net impute motives to me. My withers are wholly wrung and I hope 
the house will vote for the consideration of the Bill. 

Dewan ChamanlaFs motion for re<irculatioa of the Bill was lost by 60 votes 
against 41. The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 39 votes 
against 4a 

Dewan ChaiianLal then moved for an amendment of clause two (definition 
oanse) that no official financier, director of a joint stock company or a landholder 
muld be the chairman of the arbitration board. The Law Member remarked that 
the amendment would make the clause unworkable as it was very difficult to define 
iravidnals sought to be excluded. The amendment was rejected. The bouse then 
•Conned. 
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Official ftatemeat on the safety Bill. 

Oa the //f APR/L^ immediately after the President took the chair, Mr 
Crerar rose to make a statement on the Public safety Bill. He said : — 

**You drew (he attention, Sir, of Government last Tuesday to certain difficul* 
ties which you felt in connectior. with the further discussion in this house of the 
Public Safety Bill. I understand your difficulty, put shortly is that, the case for 
^e BHl and the case for the prosecution in the Meerut conspiracy case aie substanti- 
ally the same. Therefore, it is not possible to argue the case for the Bill without, 
arguing the case for the prosecution and making statements which are likely to 
prejudice the trial. 

“You also suggested, if 1 understand you aright, that apart from the actual dis- 
cussion in the House, if the House accepts the Bill it will prejudice the trial. You 
doubt whether, in these circumstances, in the discharge of the power that you 
conceiv'e the Chair to posses, you can allow Government to proceed further with 
the Bill at this stage and you have accordingly advised Government either to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the Meerut trial or withdraw the Meerut case 
and then proceed with the Bill. 

“Government have given their very careful consideration to these views. It 
appears to them that they rest, in part, on a misunderstanding of the facts and, in 
part, on a misconception of the powers conferred upon the President by the rules 
and standing order of this chamber. 

“With regard to the first point. Government in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities, are entitled to ask this House to entrust them with certain powers. For 
this purpose they do not require to refer to any detailed allegations which will be 
for the adjudication of the court and they are of opinion that nothing need be said 
which would prejudice the matter which is before the Meerut court, namely whether 
the 31^ accused persons, or any them, have entered into a conspiracy to depiive 
the King«Emperor of his sovereignty of Biitish India. 

“The principle of the Bill has already been subjected to a most comprehensive 
discussion in two sessions and has recently been .ffirnied by the House by a substantial 
majority. The primary matter now before the House is the consideration of the 
changes of detail made by the Select Committee in respect of the adequacy or 
reasonableness of the powers to be conferred and amendments of w'hich Hon. 
Members have given notice. It does not appear to Government that a discussion 
of these matters, with due regard to the observance of the rules prohibiting lefei- 
ence to facts on n-hich a judicial decision is pending, need not cause any inconveni- 
ence to the House of embarrassment to the Chair in maintaining the rule. 

“This view is reinforced by the fact that you. Sir, found no occasion, when the 
Law Member moved on march 28 Ia.<(t that the Bill, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee, be taken into consideration, to object to anything that was then said on 
behalf of Government on the ground that it infringed the provisions of Standing 
Order 29. 

“The point, however, to which Government attach the greatest importance is 
that, in their opinion, neither the legislative rules nor the standing order corner on 
the President the powers, which you apparently claim, of refusing to allow further 
discussion of the Bill on the grounds suggested. Rules, 8, 12 and 23, on which you 
app^r to rely, do not relate to the discussion of Bills or of their contents being 
restricted but to questions, resolutions and motions for adjournment. 

“In the case of a Bill, the relevant powers of the President in the matter of 
debate are contained in Standing Order 29. It is his duty to see that the directions 
laid down therein are observed. The power vesteil in him is to be exercised for the 
control of individual members while speaking and cannot be employed for the pur- 
pose of preventing Givermnent business from being transacted. 

“As 1 have already indicated Government will give every assisUnce to the Presi- 
dent In ensuriiiff that, on their pert, the rule which prohibits r^erence to matters of 
fecL on which me judicial decisUm is pending, is not violated and they have every 
coMdenceUhat yoii will be able to regulate the debate in accordance with the niM 
of die House, 
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they mast repeat that, in their opinion, no rule of standing order of this 
chamber authorises the Tresident to decide whether Government should or should 
not be allowed to proceed with the -legislation which it desires to submit for the 
consideration of this House in a case where all the requirements of the rules and 
standing orders preliminary to the moving of a motion have been fulfilled, as they 
have been in respect of this Bill, and must make it plain that Government would re- 
ga^ any such claim as incompatible with the undoubted discretion of Gov'ernment 
under the constitution to decide what legislation they thall ask the House to pass, 
and when and the equally undoubted right of this House to decide whether it will 
discuss and pass the legislation so placed before it. 

“The House is now seized of the Bill and 1 submit that it is beyond the powe'-ls 
of the Chair to withhold the Bill from consideration. I n the circumstance you wilf 
understand that Government regret to find themselves unable to accept either of 
the alternative suggestions you put before them. Th-y regard the passing of the 
Bill as a matter of urgent importance to enable them to fulfil their responsibilities 
for the government of the country and they could not contemplate the withdrawal of 
the criminal case, the decision of which they regard as essential in public interest 

“The submission of Government, therefore, is that in accordance with the • ures 
of the house you should direct the House to proceed, as soon as may be, with the 
consideration of the Public Safety Bill". 

Pandit Matilal Nehru, supported by Sir Darcy Lindsay and Pandit Mahuviya 
wanted time to consider the long and learned statement ol the Home Member and 
express their views before the President gave his ruling. 

The President agreed with the party leaders and asked the Home Member 
to circulate copies of his statement so as to unable the President to give his consi- 
dered opinion. 

Mr. Crerar promise d to circulate copies to the leaders and said : — 

In that case I would make the request that, when you announce your conclu- 
sions, you will give me an opportunity of making a further statement as to the 
position of the Government. 

The President remarked : The Chair will have to consider that. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Trades Disputes Bill was then further discussed clause by clause. The 
definition of public utility service had been reached when Dewan Chamanlal 
wanted to deal with it along with Clause 15. He, therefore, wanted Clause 15 to be 
taken up first. 

Sir B. N. Mitra opposed the demand as he considered the disposal of Clause 
2 to be an essential preliminary disposal of the latter clauses. 

Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and Ramaswami 1 yengar maintained that the inter- 
pretation of these clauses should be taken up after the substantial clauses had been 
passed. The President allowed Clause 15 to be taken up. 

Mr. V. V. JoGlAK criticised the measure as being far wider than it should have 
been. 

pswAN Chamanlal moved for deletion of clause 15 of the Bill. He described 
the Dill as “a panicky piece of legislation". He held that the clause under discus- 
sion would take away the workers' right to strike. It was not, he said, practical 
politics to have a law which they could not enforce, for besides the penal clauses, 
Government, he thought, could not find accommodation in prison for the large 
number of prople who may break the law. 

Lastly it was idle, in bis opinion, to talk that they could find trained men to 
run any public utility service within 15 days of a strike. If the Government, he 
said, want^ to copy the English anti-strike legislation they should first have i-elicf 
measures like Maternity Benefit, Old age Pensions and Unemployment Doles. 

Mr. T. a. Chalmers was of opinion that clause 15 was entirely for the pro- 
tection of the public. He knew cases where the public, as a whole, were willing to 
wego Mme of their privileges if they were for general good. In this case they 
jvere asking the House to deprive some of the public of some of their rights in the 
ofsociey as a whole. Mr, Chalmers appealed to the Government to sec 
that no undue hardship was Inflicted on the workmen. 
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Col. H.A.J.GlDNBYtold the House that he tad bees on^oaiag the penal cUotet 
of the Bill from the beginning, but the fact diat the Raihrayxnen's Federaikm had 
elected two Communists as their life presidents and got the Federation affiliated 
to ^e Communist International had made him change his mind. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar felt it useless to pena&e workers after they had 
gone Oft strike and done the necessary mischief. In his view it was not fair on the 
part of the Government to legislate for forced labour in the country. He sugges- 
ted that the penal clauses of the Bill should be held over till the Govemmeot had 
suflicwat experience of the Bill 

Mr. J. K. Munshi thought that the clause will make strikes impossible, for the 
moment Uie workmen gave 1 5 days’ notice to their employer, the employer could 
retaliate by giving counter notice of a lock-out 

Mian Shah Nawaz opposed the amendment He held that a private right 
should not be used to inconvenience the public. 

Mr. M. S. Aney said that the difficulties of the employer were the opportunities 
of the workmen and inconvenience to the public which resulted in public sympathy 
which in its turn was instrumental in bringing about a settlement advantageous to 
Ubour. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay could not understand “this howl against clause 15” which 
to him was not more penal than (he clause in the Post Office Act. How had, he 
asked, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a Member of the Bombay Corporation, forgotten 
that Bombay sweepers had the same penal provisions against them. 

Pandit Thakurdas Hhargava said that no cause was made out for depriv- 
ing the workmen of the right to strike. He agreed that some such provision as 
provided in clause 1$ was necessary in public utility services. In the absence 
of other provisions found in the laws of other countries in the Bill, clause 1 5 was 
unacceptable to him. 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed tliat there were two cases in which penal provisions 
contained in the municipal laws were utilised. He had already shown that there 
was no inherent right to strike. The right to cease work was inherent in the right 
to work. But the right to strike was not inherent. [Colonel Gidney : Don’t 
they cease work when they strike ? ] 

Sir B. N. Mitra. The right to strike is denied to workers in public utility servi- 
ces in other countries. The only way in which workmen could improve their 
condition was to secure the goodwill of the society by their good behaviour 
towards it. 

Dewan Chamanlal’s motion for deletion of clause 1 5 from the Bill was lost by 
38 votes against 55. 

Dewan Chamanlal next moved for the deletion of clause 16 of the Bill. He 
said that the clause was intended to make general and sympathetic strikes illegal. 
Legislation preventing such strikes, which was passed in England, had been regard- 
ed as the most deadly weapon in the hands of employers. 

Dealing with sympathetic strikes, Dewan Chamanlal said that Government did 
not realise that modern industry could not be shut up in water-tight compartments. 
One industry, say coal, was inter-dependent on another industry like railway, though 
legally both were independent of each other. Now if there was a strike in coal 
industry, and a sympathetic strike in Railways — carriers of coal — will it be, he 
ftsked, legal ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Yes, if the strike satisfied the conditions of the Bill. 

Dewan ( hamanlal : But that is not equitable. 

He held that the Government had not considered the serious consequences of 
one day’s general strike. He reminded the House that a similar legislation against 
sympathetic strikes was attempted in England. What was the result ? The Govern- 
ment had to give in. He warned the House that the Bill will not prevent strikes, or 
bring in an era of industrial peace but will, in his opinion, only lead to an unprece- 
dented and an undreamt of trouble in industry. The speaker said that much 
said in the Assembly yesterday, that Government were anxious to stop labour from 
bftiBg exploited by politiciftBS. He challenged any one to show that during the 
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•Then wms bo giealer flBvery than to compel a man to work agaimt Irit will* 
Every worker had a right to coerce die Govenimeiit if they w<'ie hi the wiom aad 
if his grievances were not redressed. ^ 

the Central Moslem group coold coerce the Gomnmeat oocadonaDy 
by lehisuig votes* when even the nominated members of the Assembly conid coern 
the Government by withhclding help from Government, why should not Government 
officials coerce the Government ? the Law Member could not define yesterday 
who a landowner was, how much more difficult it should be to define the vague ej^ 
pression. ^severe, prolonged general hardship'.’* 

At this stage the President adjourned the House. He informed the House that 
the Assembly’s views on Mr. Crerar’s statement regarding the Public Safety Bill will 
be beard to-morrow before the debate on the Trades Disputes Bill will be resumed 
The Safety Bin Controvamy. 

On the 5/6 APRIL Mr. Crerar asked the precise points on which the opinions 
of members were being invited by the Chair over the Public Safety Bill controversy. 
There were two conceivable points. Firstly, whether the discussion on the bill 
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motion so that the only point arising for opinion was the power of the Chair and 
he hoped the discussion would be limited to that 

The President said he wanted opinions on two points. Firstly, whether it was 
possible to have a real and reasonable debate on the motion made by the Law 
Member in connection with the Bill in view of the pending prosecutions. 

The President called upon Pandit Motilal Nehru to initiate the discussion. 

Pandit Motilal Nbhru who was cheered by the Opposition benches, 
upheld the Presidents’ contention against the progress of the Bill till the Meerut 
case was concluded. He went into an elaborate examination of the rules and 
standing orders and contended that the President was the sole judge of what was 
reasonable debate and no Government measures could be an exception to the gene- 
ral rule that there should b«f no infringement of the right of reasonable debate. 
The Standing Orders clearly showed that. 

The House could not adduce arguments either in favour of or against the Bill 
without infringing the rule that matters which were sub-judice should not be brought 
into debate. The present was such a case. Here was a measure which was 
affected by the very disability which was attached to the speeches of members and it 
was impossible to discuss the Bill without discussing the merits of the Meerut con- 
spiracy case. The cardinal points in that case were the existence of an 
organisation in Russia called the Communist International which aimed at an armed 
revolution and the overthrow of the existing forms of Government and, secondly, that 
the Communist International was carrying on propaganda through some agencies, 
which were mentioned, in order to fulfil that aim. Both these points were challenged 
and both these formed the basis of the charge in the Meerut case and the 
case of Government for passing the Bill. 

Hence, speaking on behalf of the entire Opposition, Pandit Motilal conteniM 
that the Bill could not be proceeded with when the Meerut case was pending 
and, therefore, supported the President’s contention that further progress was not 
possible. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Leader of the European Group, while appreciating the 
fears of Pandit Motilal that the debate might be muzzled, protested strongly agamst 
the President’s statement which would set him up as a dictator and take away from 
the House its right to give judgment on the Bill. He held that the president could 
not anticipate the character of the debate and, even if no debate was possible, he 

®nst leave the House to determine its course of action and not arbitanly deprive 
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iteHouieofitt righH. HeBopedttHe President would show continued wisdom 
hy pmng n ruling in fiwour of Government 

Sir ZULFiKSJtALi Khan, leader of the Central Moslem Block, endorsed Sir 
Darcy Lindsay’s view and warned the President agaunst a misuse of his power, if 
the debate was net allowed according to the democratic constitutions of the world, 
its edect would be to curtail the liberty of members of the House and to strangle 
the delate arbitrarily. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar agreed with Mr. Crerar and Sir Darcy Lindsay that there 
was no stan^ng order which gave the President power to stop a debate but they 
nwst proceed by implication, fn Standing Order 29, namely, that when it was 
impossible, to carry on a debate withoat being (^led to order every second 
immtte, the President had the right to stop such a debate which would otherwise 
be futile and a f irce; 'fhe Prcsideiit most possess those powers and would, no 
doobt, exercise them wisely. 

He mamtaiiicd that out of six points involved in the Meerut trial, four were 
indentical with the case underlying the PobBc Safety Bill. Could then the debate 
take place without perilously infringing the right of real and adequate debate. 

Moreover, they being an infant b^y, their standing orders must be liberally 
interpreted and the Assembly .nust be prraared to let its liberty be regulated by the 
President llie Bill for the first time maoe the fomenting of industrial and agrarian 
unrest an offence and, this point being also before the court, it was possible that the 
court would be' influenced adversely against the accused by the proceedings of 
Uits bill. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, asked the House to follow the true spii it 
of the rules and standing orders. He maintained that all the arguments and facts, 
for and against the Bill, had been canvassed in two previous debates and so it could 
not be argued that there had not been a reasonable debate. 

Mr. Rangaswami 1 yengar interrupted that the question was that there should 
be a reasonable debate on the motion before the House, namely, that the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

Sir D. L. Mitter : 1 was looking into the spirit of the expression ’’reasonable 
debate.” So far as the Public Safety Bill is concerned there has been a full and 
exhaustive debate. 

A voice ; What about the sixty amendments on the agenda ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : Sir, no new substance and no new arguments are necessary 
in support or opposition of the Bill. Pandit Motilal has not discussed the question 
of the powers of the Chair. Probably the leader of a party which is genuinely 
opposed to arbitrary powers will not iightely surrender even to Mr. Patel. 

Pandit Motilal : I spent half an hour on that. 

The Law Member, proceeding, admitted, amid non-omcial applause, tnat there 
might be some handicap on the House as some material upon which the Bill was 
based was almost the same as that on which the prosecution case was pending at 
Meerut. But the factors for the consideration of the House was not new. Sup- 
posing, for instance, the ordinary law was not found sufficient to deal with a certain 
sfiecies of crime in Ahe country and that under that law some persons were under 
tnal and at the same time the crime became widespread^nd dangerous throughout 
the land and the legislature was appoached for further powers to deal with the situa- 
tion, then how could the legislature argue that, because some persons were under 
trial under the ordinary law and their case was sud judke^ it would not dis- 
cuss the new law. That would, indeed, be denying to the legislature the power to 
legislate to deal with an emergent situation. The objection of Pandit Motilal 
would, therefore, paralyse the hands of Government and the legislature. 

I maintain that it is the easiest thing in the world to make a one hour speech 
on the second re.iding of the Bill without infringing Rule 39. Of course, you 
may say that there has not been a full debate, but that risk we take. 

The President : Will the Law Member state on behalf of Government 
whe^they are entitled to ask the Chair to put the motion when there can be 
no fitll debate on the motion ? 
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Sir B. L. Mitter : I am not suggesting that for a single mament But there 
can be a reasonable debate. 

Proceeding the Law Member affirmed that the legislative action was for the 
future while the object of the prosecution was to apply the existing law to the 
individuals involved. Danger was apprehended by the spread of Communist 
doctrines. Government wanted to guard against that. 

The Law Member, continuing, asserted that where a new point of order arose 
for which there was no express precedent it was not for the Speaker but for the 
House to decide. 

The President : That is news to me. Will you es^lain ? 

The Law Member quoted a well-known .authority on the British constitution 
regarding the powers of the Speaker in support. (Applause) . The house was the 
repository of its own procedure. 

Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar said that he would discuss the matter as a lawyer and 
as a member of the Assembly. Sir Darcy Lindsay had, he said, complained ti at 
the President was becoming the dictator of the House, but Rule 15 left it enti* 
to the Chair to decide on every point of order and his decision was final. 

There had been several misconceptions during the debate on point, it h^u been 
assumed that in the case of Bills there should be a separate procedure adopted 
for questions, resolutions and motions of adjournment. The speaker i| noted 
from Mainers rarliamentary Practice that the procedure must 1)c unifoiin. 

Raja ghazanfarali. Secretary of the Independent Par y, regiettcd that nciiher 
the leader nor the deputy leader of his Party was present in the House to speak 
on the point under debate. 

The members of the Independent Party, he said, carefully considered the two 
statements and they held that the Chair was fully justified in giving a strong warning to 
the Government that the discussion on the Public Safety Bill should not in the least 
way prejudice the Meerut trial. They could not come across any rule 01 order 
which authorised the President to take action to hold up the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah had sent them a telegram this morning, which said : '*My 
opinion is the President cannot stop further consideration of the Bill”. Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali hoped that the President would reconsider his statement which was 
a mere advice ana use his powers under Standing Order 29 to regulate the debate. 
He assured the Chair of his Party’s anxiety to maintain the dignity of the 
Chair. 

The President then called upon Mr. Crerar to sum up the discussion. 

Mr. Crerar appealed to the President not to take a course which would mean 
an invasion of the responsibilities of the Government and a very serious invasion 
of the privileges of the members of the House. 

If the view was taken that in no circumstances should this house be asked to 
lemslate on matters which was for the time being sub jiidicc, then the Goven ment 
of this country and of this legislature would be deprived of the means of carrying 
out one of the greatest and most fundamental responsibilities, namely, the respon- 
siblity of maintaining public security. The defence of the Realm Act and the 
Protection of Property and Person Act of 1881 wue pased in Parliament when 
matters that weie covered by these were before the courts. 

Dewan Chamanlal then resumed his speech on the amendment of the trades 
Dispute Bill after which the House adjourned. 

OFFICIAL DISCOURTESY TO PRKSIDKXT 

On the 6 th APRiL^ Sir D. N. Mitra, in the absence of Mr. Crerar, 
wanted from the Chair a ruling regarding the Public Safely Bill to enable Govern- 
settle their business for the next week. 

The President wanted to know what business they had for the next week as 
^®''®™»nent had not approached him on the subject 

. Sir B. N. Mitra suggested that the House should sit from Monday next until 
we remaining Government business was concluded. He pointed out that the 
1 raoes Disputes Bill still remained to be disposed of and the Council of State 
nw yet to. consider it lliere was the possibilitv of amendments being made iq 
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the Coaocil of Ltate tmd the Trades Disputes Bill would not become law nnleas 
it was passed bp both the Houses. The Assembly should in any casei remain 
in sesrion until it was known how the Bill fared in the Council of State. But how 
lone the Assembly would have to sit next week depended on the Presi^nt’s 
nilmg about the Safety BtlL 

The President : That means that the House inll be kept going till Thursday 
nent Is that the position of Government ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That looks probable at the least 

The President asked the Assembly whether it was willing to sit till Thursday. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar left it to the Chair to decide smether the Assembly 
should be detained for any length of time for the purpose of such nebulous and 
theoretical Government business as might come up* 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar reminded the Assembly of Mr. Creraris last 
statement on tiie subject that the only Government business was the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill and Iht Public Safety BilL He did not see why there should be 
something else next week. There was not the slightest chance of the Council of 
State making any amendment to the Trades Disputes Bill. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay agreed with Government that it was not proper for the 
Assembly to be dissolved before the Council of State had finally dumosed of 
such matters as were referred to it from this House. On behalf of the European 
Group he urged the President to give his ruling regarding the Safety Bill at once. 
He hM cancelled his passage to England in order to remain and help the Chair, 
being one of the panel of Chairmen, with such assistance as he might render* 

The President : The Chair is obliged to the hon. member. 

It would be convenient for members to know the President’s decision at the 
earliest pcosible moment ’’We have been good friends all the time and I do 
intensely dislike lobby gossip and newspaper reports to the effect 

The President This is all irrelevant 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : The gossip b that you would defer your ruling until all 
the business of the House comes to an end. 

Ibe President remarked something which could not be beard In the Press 
GalleiT. 

The President : In all fairness the House will recognise that Government 
should tell the Chair what their plans are regarding Government business in order 
to enable the Chair to make up its mind. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : It is hardly fair to ask Government to make any state- 
ment in fbe event of something hypothetical happening regarding the state of 
busineu next week. Mr. CrerarTs previous statement clearly was that Govern- 
ment wants to continue until the whole of business is completely disposed of. it 
is not known when the Trades Disputes Bill will be disposra of in the Council of 
Sute. Tht next point is that Government cannot make any sutement regarding 
o^r business or on matters arising out of that business until they are in a 
position definitely to know your ruling. 

Mr. M. Keane referred to the fact that the motion that the Public Safety 
Bill be taken into consideration h^ not been dispo^ of, as was required under 
S^on 63, Government of India Act, which laid down that any motion put 
from the Chair must be decided by a majority of the House. 

The President : Mr. Keane, who is an ex-Presideat of the United Provinces 
Council, knows that so often do we propose questions from the Chair and points 
of order are raised and the original section is ruled out of order. Now, in view 
of the fact that Government mre not prepared to show to the Chair the courtesy 
of disclosing what their plans are, I refrain from giving my ruling. 

The Assembly then proceeded with the Trades Disputes BilL 
Tiideo DIapiites BilL 

Pawdit Thakurdas Bharoava, concluding his speech, held that the clause 
armed Government with powers which made every strike lUegaL 

Sir B. m* Mitra, replying to the debate, felt that the lengthy strike speeches 
by tim mover of the amendment were to no purpose and had only resulm ins 
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waste of public money by prolonging the sittings of the House. 

The Dill was only for five years and could be revised if it was then found 
unworkable or defective. The Opposition had failed to realise the real object 
of Clause i6. In noway could it be described as slave legislation. Even the 
International Labour Office had held that labour did not possess the right to 
strike under all circumsUnces. 

Sir B. N. Mitra appealed to the Opposition to help workmen to organise 
small units of trade unions under one employer meant ultimately to be finked 
to one big trade union. The clause under discussion in a way attempted to 
thwart that upward movement of trade unionism. 

He agreed with Colonel Gidney that one day's general strike was not made 
illegal under the Bill as it was held it would not cause general and acute in- 
convenience to the public. 

The House rejected the amendment and accepted the original clause by 65 
votes to 42. The House then adjourned. 

On the 8 ih APRIL, Mian Shah Nawaz, Col. Crawford and Mr. Arharya 
supported the third reading of the Bill. 

Mian Shah Nawaz felt that the Bill did not touch labour strikes at all unless 
they satisfied the condition that they were for an object other than a trade dispute 
and were calculated to inflict prolonged Hardship on the public. The speaker held 
that Government had a right to Mnalise strikes in the public utility services in 
order to see that trade and industry did not suddenly close down. 

Col. Crav/ford thought that the condition of labour in India vastly differed from 
that in the West. He personally would have welcomed a Labour Research 
Bureau instead of the proposed legislation with a view to find out the means of 
securing industrial peace. The legislation now before the House will also 
meet the case to some extent. The Speaker strongly urged that as Government 
had imposed restrictions on Labour, they should also see that their conditions of 
service were satisfactory. In conclusion, the Colonel regretted that Labour did 
not represent their case before the Simon Commission for increased representa- 
tion in the Legislature and it fell to the Europeans in the country to advocate 
their cause. 

Mr. Acharya held that the whole Bill was not condemned by the Opposition 
and in rejecting the Bill as a whole now, the House will reject also the bene- 
ficial clauses. Strikes in industries were not every day phenomena and he felt 
he Bill, in spite of the penal clauses, was in the interests of the country and labourt 
I Mr. Fazal Rahimtullab, representing capitalist interests, opposed the bill 
(Congress cheers). He said that the division on his amendment to penalise picketing 
revealed four things : Firstly, the Swarajists could walk into the Government 
lobby ; Secondly, mat Government could deliberately create a division ^tween 
Labour and Capital. Thirdly, there was no united action between the Provincial and 
Central Governments. FourUily, such a Government could not be trusted with the 
powers the Bill conferred. 

Mr. Chalmers ; You can’t trust Government which walks into the Swarajist 
lobby? (Laughter). 

^e speaker challenged the authority of the Industries Member to give My 
promise in the Select Committee against the adoption of picketinj^ without taking 
the decision of the House. He regret* ed that Mr. Allison voted against his amend- 
which vote was opposed to the view of the Bombay Government. Mr. 
Webb's nentrality'was more to the speaker's liking. Finally he ho|^ the Govern- 
®®ot ^uld reconsider the position and get the amendment passed in the Council 
State as even now it was not too late. . l u 

Colonel Gidney supported Mr. Rahimtullah’s point and held that tM 
•®®®®®«nt against picketing was the nucleus of the Bill and anticipated me 
Msibifaty of me Council of Slate making this change and the Bill returaing to 
w Assembly with the amendment without which there would be no check to 
exploiting Labour Unions. . ^ u . • 

a Bhupendra Nalh Mitra replying on the debate emphasis^ that m no 
except Kstlwmiai was the inherent or absolute right of workers to strike 

34 
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admitted. The Bill had been limited to five vears became there might be a 
diaage in the constitution in the meanwhile and any new body which might be 
more representative should be given the opportunity of reconsidering this 
Legislation. Sir B. N. Mitra continuing said that he felt sure that Dewan Chanuulal 
would be the last person to incite a strike calculated to inflict general and prolonged 
Imrdship upon the community. 

Reternng to Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah’s and other's criticisms of Government 
lor not moving amendments or supporting amendments he said that this would ht 
against the spirit of compromise arrived at in the Select Committee. 

The Bombay Government supported the suggestion of a provision against 
picketing because it was thought that an opinion, which first emanated from the 
jU^an Merchants* Chamber of Bombay, might find support but “let it not be 
forgotten that Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, the representative of the Chamber, 
himself decided not to pursue the matter in the Select Committee. 

Sir B. N. Mitra affirmed that the Bill was in the interests of Labour for the 
welfare of the community and the development of Trade Unions and was not a 
tragedy as described by Dewan Chamanlal. The House then divided and the Bill 
was passed by $6 votes to 38. 

Hottse Shocked by Bombs. 

When the Trades Disputes Bill had been passed and President Patel go 
Up to give his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, two bombs fell from the gallery 
near the seat of Sir George Schuster. The House dispersed at once in panic 
Sir John Simon was in the President’s gallery when the bombs fell. Sir Georg. 
Schuster, Sir Bomanji Dalai, Messrs Raghavendra Rao and Shanker Rao were 
injured Sir Bomanji Dalai seriously. 

Three Government benches were entirely torn to pieces. Mr. S. N. Roy 
deputy secretary, Indian Committee, who was sitting in the officers’ gallery, wa, 
ulso hit and his hands bled profusely. 

A red pamphlet headed ’Hindustan Socialist Republican Army notice’, signed 
by ’Balraj, Commander in Chief’, was also thrown along with the bombs. 

Two men were arrested, Batukeswara Dutt from Bengal, domiciled in 
Cawnpore, and Bhagat Singh, from the Punjab. They were reported to have con- 
fessed their guilt to the police. 

Ten minutes later the Assembly reassembled. The chamber was chocked by 
the bomb smoke. Mr. Patel adjouined the House till Thursday next. 

The police immediately locked the entire Council house and prevented the 
movements of visitors. 

Both the accused were examined separately by police officials. Both of them 
deferred making a statement till they were examined in court. The case was being 
investigated under sec. 307, I. P. C., for alleged attempted murder. 

Batukeswara Dutt was escorted under a strong police guard to the New 
Delhi police station, while Bhagat Singh was taken to the central police station 
in Chandni Chawk, Old Delhi. 

PreMdeiit'a RuUng on Safety BtU. 

The Chamber wm strongly guarded when the Assembly met on the //M APRIL* 
Before giving his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, the President made a reference 
to Monday’s bomb outrage and unreservedly condemned it and expressed sym- 
pathy with those who had received injuries. 

The President, in giving his ruling, said that the Government’s statement 
was a challenge to the Chair and undermined its authority. The Law Member, 
in quoting, his authori^, had left out the next sentence, that the matter was 
entirely within the discretion of the Chair whether to put it to the vote of the 
House or not He was c^vinced than no debate was possible on the Bill durins 
the pendency of the tiisl and any debate on it under the circumstances would 
ba a fraud and a farce. The President claimed that the Speaker exercised direct 
influence over the extent and course of legislative action in the House. The 
powers, though not expressly given, were there by implication and analogy. In 
any ca8e,*the Chair had mbeieBt power and exercised such power last year in the 
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This course would deprive the minority of Uieir right of reasonable debate which 
it is my doty to protect 

**I understood the Leader of the House the other day to clsdm that Govern- 
ment were entitled to ask the Chair to put a motion to the vote of the House 
although there was no debate as none was possible. 1 was, however, much’ relieved 
when 1 heard the reply of the Law Member, on behalf of Government, to the 
question which I put to him during the course of his speech. 

*'I asked him whether Government claimed timt they were entitled to ask 
the Chair to put a motion although there might be no debate on it because a 
debate was not possible. The reply of the Law Member was : I am not sugges- 
ting that for a moment, but my submission is this, that if it is capable of reason- 
able debate, then I presume it will be your duty to put the question before the 
House. 

“1 am in entire agreement with the view expressed by the Law Member. 
My difficulty is that 1 am not satisfied that, in the circumstances of the case, any 
real or reasonable debate is possible on this motion. On the contrary, the 
speeches that 1 heard the other day have confirmed me in the view 1 had ex- 
pressed in my statement, that no real debate was possible without repeated 
reference to any discussion of a matter sud judice and that matters sub judice 
were the only vital matters relevant to this debate. 

'^Indeed, the Law Member admitted in his speech the other day that we 
might be handicapped at the present moment, for Standing Order 29 came in the 
way. He further said that he was not disputing the fact that there might be 
certain common factors between the Meerut case and the grounds upon which 
this Bill was framed. 

*‘One has only to read the speeches of the Leader of the House on the Public 
Safety Bill, made from tifhe to time, and compare them with the allegation 
made in the complaint against the 31 accused, to be convinced that the funda- 
mental basis of both is identical. The logical result will be that no debate could 
take place on the motion in question and on the large number of amendments 
which have been tabled, and also on the motion that the Bill be passed. I would 
have to put all those questions without any debate and secure the passage of 
the BilL 

*'Such a course is unthinkable and would be a gross abuse of the forms and 

S FOcedure of the House. It has been stages ted to me that 1 should allow the 
ebate on this motion to proceed, and if it was found that a real debate was 
impossible, 1 should then consider whether I should not exercise my right of 
declining to put the question, instead of ruling the motion out of order at 
this stage. 

^Wthough this suggestion has not been seriously pressed, either by the 
Government or any of the speakers on the point of order, I have carefully con- 
sidered it, and am of o^ion that those who still contend that a debate is p^sible, 
would be completely disiUoskmed as soon as the debate began. 1 have no doubt 
that I would have repeatedly to incenrene and caB speaker ^ter shaker to order. 

would be deceiving myseH, and deceiving the House, if I left any im- 
pression on the miad of anyone that I had any donbt whatever that any debate on 
any vital matter in respect of the Bill was possible. 

"I have, therefore, dedded to reject Uie suggestion, the adoption of which 
would result in a pure waste of pnl& time and would have all the appearance of 
a farce and a f^auu. It has been contended that as the motion has already 
made, tbe House is seised of the Bill and the Chair has no power to withhold it 
from its consideration. This is * a mistaken view. The point that tbe motion u 
out of or^ can be taken at any time before it is voted upon : and tbe Cbau is 
entitled to rule it out if it is of that opinion. 

*T1ie only question that now lemains to be determined is whether tbe motion 
is in order, or not It is ssy doty, as President of this House, to sm tnei.l* 
trmisacts its business with due n«ard to die forms and procedure laid down m 
the Act, Rules and Standing Orim governing the same ; and where no Rules w 
Siaadiag Orders eaist, in accordance wits the accepted principles, preceaenw 
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Mid coaf«ii<ioiis that diould regulate the free dtscustton and fair deciiioa 
ol every queatiwi before Ae Houm. 

**it if a duly which the President owes to the House and to every member 
thereof, and if one which be cannot share with, or delegate to Government or 
the Opposition, or submit to the verdict of a majority or minority in the House. 

^Every matter requiring the decision of the Assembly, to Quote the words of 
Sunding Order 30, can only be brought forward by means of a question put by 
the President on a motion proposed by a member. When a motion is so proposed 
by the mover, it is the right of the House to discuss it, and no derogation from, 
or infringement of, this right of reasc nable debate can be permitted by the Chair, 
on any ground, real or imaginary, of urgent executive policy or otherwise. Even 
where express provision is made by the Standing Orders, or Rules, for the 
abridgement of this right— for example, motions for closure— it is the duty of the 
President to see that they do not involve an abuse of the Rules, or Standing 
Oiders, or any infringement of the right of reasonable debate. 

*Mt follows therefore that the President cannot put a question for the decision 
of the House without reasonable debate, or without affording the members every 
opportunity for such a debate. It is obvious that to do so would be to deny to 
the House its fundamental right of free, discussion, and a decision on the merits 
of the question before it and w*ould constitute a negation of the very basis of 
all deliberative and legislative bodies. As I have already pointed out, not only 
no reasonable debate but hardly any debate is possible in respect of the motion 
now before the House. 

“There are, as hon'ble members are a\vaic« ccitain limitations of debate »hich 
are expressly laid down by Standing Order 29 in the interests of fair, reasonable 
debate within the House, as also in the larger interests of the public and State. 
The fnst of these is that a member, while speaking, shall not refer to any matter of 
fact whereon a judicial decision is pending. 

* I have been assured by the Leader of the House that Government on their 
side, will see no reference is made to matters sub judice in the debate on the 
motion, and 1 have been invited to help them in seeing that no such reference is 
made by others in exercise of their right of debate. I cannot but consider such 
a proposal, coming from a party that has by it own action in launching the 
prosecution during pendency of the Bill made debate on it impossible, as unfair 
to those members who desire to oppose the motion and disprove the case made 
in suppoi t thereof by the Home Member, and unfair also to the House, which 
has to give its decision on it. 

“The Law Member admits that the right of reasonable debate exists, but 
contends that in this case it has already ^en exercised twice and that therefore 
turther exercise of this right is superfluous. This betrays a fundamental mis- 
conception of the piocedure of the House and the rights of debate of members 
on motions. 

“The House, and every one of its members, has the right on every occasion 
that a Bill is taken into consideration — whether 011 a motion to refer it to a Select 
Committee, or pass the Bill as amended after consideration and the passing of 
i^s clauses— to discuss the case for the enactment of the Bill as a whole, and ffivc 
Its decision thereon. 1 carnot, by reason of previous discussion having taxen 
place, impose on the members the obligation to vote for the motion without the 
debate they are entitled to raise. 

**lt has been contended that the right to rule the motion out of order is not 
*^P*^®***y conferred on the President by any of the Rules or Standing Orders of 
A* Intico^ the Law Member goes further and says that as the 

Assembly and its President are creatures of a Statute, the conventions and prece- 
j j Commons have no application, and that such power cannot 

^ acduced by implication from the provisions of the Rules and Standing 
o/?f*^** power, according to him, must be expressly given, but it is a matter 

wromon knowledge that the conventions and precedents of the House of Com- 
quoted repeatedly in legislative bodies in India and acted upon. 

It was only last year that the Chair exercised its inherent power to disallow 
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the introducdoD of an important Bill on the ground that the course proposed 
abuse of the forms and procedure of the House and violated its proprieties. 

1*1 f the contention of the Hon*ble the Law Mem^r is upheld and the Chair 
restricted to the powers expressly conferred on it by the Rules and Standing 
Orders of this House, the business of this House would become impossible. 

**The Leader of the House, the Law Member and the leader of the European 
Group have, in support of their contention, relied upon the proceedings of the 
Houfe of Commons relating to the following Acts 

**fl) Act for the better protection of persons and property in Ireland, 1881. 

**{21 Defence of the Realm Act, passed in the early years of the recent war. 
have carefully studied the debates on the above measures, but am unable 
to find either that the present point of order was raised and decided, or that 
there was in fact a common basis for the prosecutions as well as the Bills before 
the House, as in the case here. 1 am therefore unable to derive any guidance from 
these instances for deciding the point before roe. 

**For these reasons 1 am of opinion, although the power to rule this motion 
out of order is not expre^ed in so many words in any Rules and Standing Orders, 
it does arise by necessary implication and analogy, and I am therefore satisfied 
that in any case the Chair has the inherent power to rule out a motion on the 
ground that it involves an abuse of the forms of procedure of this House, as this 
motion, I hold, does. / ikerefore ruU ii out of ardor 

There was no demonstration on either side. The President immediately 
thereafter read to the House a communication from the Governor-General, 
summoning members to hear his address tomorrow. Some Swarajists first did 
not rise in their seats but the President asked them as a matter of courtesy to rise. 
After the communication was read, the President asked whether the Home 
Member had any statement to make. The Home Member said, *Not any 
in view of fhe Governor-General’s communication * Kixitx this the house 
adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

On the iiih Ai'RlLf His Excellency the Viceroy delivered a most important 
address to a joint sitting of both Houses of the Indian Legislature. The viceroy 
referred to the bomb outrage and to the President’s ruling, and announced his 
decision to issue an Ordinance embodying the Public Safety Dill and to secure 
the amendment of the rules to prevent the President of either House from 
interrupting normal legislative procedure. His Excellency said : 

'*1 have exercised my privilege of requiring the attendance of the members 
of both Chambers for two purposes ; the first is that 1 might have an oppor- 
tunity of associating myself, by what is at once the most personal and most formal 
means open to me, wirh what, I know, will have been the immediate and universal 
feeWngs ot lesenlmenl al Vbe oulrage wbkb, ioui days ago, was peipeliaxed \n 

this building. , 

**lt is not necessary lot me to dwell upon the actual events which took place 
before the eyes of many here. We must thank the merciful protection of over- 
ruling Providence that the designs of wicked men should have been, as it seems, 
so unaccountably and miraculously frustrated ; while to Sir Bomanji Dalai we 
tender our sincere sympathy mingled, as it may happily be, with gratitude that 
he and the others were spared even graver injury. With the acts committed ins 
law can be left to deal ; but there aie certain general reflections that may perhaps 
rightly find expression at such a time as this. 

“Throughout history men have been tempted to seek the promotion 
of political purposes by resort to crime, though they may result in the 
des^uction of a few individual lives. Such eiforU are foredoomed to failure 
because there is a fundamental and instinctive reason which leads ordinary 
men everywhere to revolt against such attempted terrorism ; for they realise that 
society itself depends upon the quality of protection th.-t it can guarantee to tnc 
humblest of its constituent members and that if this guarantee were to be ligntiy 
violated and trodden underfoot, society would rapidly revert to the order ot tnc 

jungle where strength and stealth are the only abiding sources of security. 
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**Aad if this be true of the attei&pts to challenge the sanctity of individual 
lifci of how much more grave import, such as that which is In all our minds, 
Erected against a bodv which, with its sister Chamber, is not only a collection of 
individuals, but stands in a collective capacity for something more significant 
and comprehensive than even the sum of all the interests represented in it ? 

*‘Here we come face to face with a naked conflict of two contradictory philo- 
sophies. This Assembly exists as the outward symbol of that supremacy of 
reason, argument and persuation which man through the ages has been, and is 
still, concern^ to establish over the elemental passions of his kind. The bomb 
stands as a cruel and hideous expression of the gospel of physical violence which, 
repudiating reason, would recoil from no atrocity in the achievement of its 
simster designs. It is, indeed, partly because, through the corporate person of this 
Assembly, a direct threat has thus been levelled at the whole constitutional life of 
India and everything which that life includes, that 1 have thought fit to summon the 
two Houses together here to-day. 

more than one occasion it has been the duty of Gwvernaieiia few call 
public attention to the subversive and revolutionary sebenses of which ladn 
IS, in certain quarters, the professed objective. 1 have aewer coocsaled oif view 
of the gravity of the danger which, if our vigilance were for a momeac relaxed, 
would menace Indian society; and 1 woiddi urge the bon*ble me m ber s to ponder 
long and seriously upon what li s. behind the recent incident. 

“Deeds of violence,, such ba that of winch this Chamber has recently been tne 
scenes, can never be completely disentangled from tbe setting m which the ideas 
behind them have Item ninto fas sodt onttesi; some men have Ibonglii and 
spol^ befoce other naen zesocied to extrenky of action ^ and dangeroos words 
wwC!ten»or^y^%^^% are only ten Imqiwtly the poiso''oas seed faUing 

^ such soota, in doe comats^ spriaga the impulse which drives human 

beimrs to cutldw and sfoBTlrw ciime and mvests it with a false halo of self* 
sacrifice > And so^ to go no ferther back Cban tbe last few months, India it dis- 
graced fay the masder m Lahore of that young, and most prounsing^ poFice officer 
Mr. SsMBis, and the gallcnt Head Constable, Chaman Singh ; still more 
recently of a Ingbly respe cted Indian Police Officer in Darisal ; and lastly by tbe 
outrage here which many hon’ble members were compelled to witness. 

do not doubt that all right thinking persons, with such an object lesson 
fresh in tbmr memory, win be of one mind and speak with one voice in reprobation 
of sudi conduct ; but if the^ be reprobation let it be unc^ualtfed. To condemn 
a crime in one Iwcadth and in tbe next to seek excuse for it by laying the blame 
on those against whom it is directed, is no true condemnation. 

“Speaking here as tbe head of the Government of India, it behoves me to 
make it abundantly plain that my Government will pot be deterred, by any such 
futile and insensate acts, from the discharge of its evident duty^to take whatever 
measures may -seem to it right and necesasry for the protection of latv-abi'ding 
cituens. In one respec^ and it is vital, thte take of Government and of the legisla- 
ture is same ; that task is to secure conditions under which alone things that make 
for I ndia’s welfare and happiness may grow. Apart from all other considerations, 
such an event as that of last Monday cannot possibly accelerate, any more than 
It hould be allowed to retard, the development of Indian institutions and the 
orderly pursuit of Indian aspirations which the true friends of India desire. 

‘Tt IS not, by resort to force, or by belief in force, that the future can be 
assured and ^ose who mspire and take part in such outrages arc, indeed, the 
*®*®ics of India’s progress. For let no man stand aside and delude 
mmself into the belief that the State’s security is not the affair of individual citizen. 
Unce the gospel of force is admitted as a suitable means for the attempted coercion 
ot Government there is no conflict of interest religious, racial or econemic. which 
“ be sought to solve by appeal to the same tribunal. 

Tbe second reason, for which 1 have required your attendance this morning* 
was to araumnt the hon’ble members with decisions reached by my Government in 
view of the situation created by the ruling given yesterday by the President of the 
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TiiiililitiTB ftiwmlrlT Therendt rftluuniliagutiro^ ladwfint it 

r ^n nniMi a M { atei p fC ttSoa of the mis* which, I om tatitfied, n not m ooafemii^ 
SjfffSr intentioo. In the second piece, the practical effect of ^ Presiton 
mhM^it stands, » to dd>ar the Government from askmg die Legislatare 
teriw it powers of which it concmves itself to stand in b«^ and 

” £Iv. it 8.«M,Maile formtherChamherof the Legislature to record any dedaion 
manCffrr f”^ * proposaU. or to form ittown judgmrat npoa the que^ 
H could usefuUy conduct itsddiates on these proposals, withm 

the rules of the order. 


"I deshe to state dearly, the position td nqrself and my 

these issues. Eateit»ning, as it d«ys. no dod w as to the aaention o^ 
ouesdon my Government is none the less contained to recowm 
?nnrnnrikte Mrson to interpret, tvkhm dtlier House of ^ Lo^Sidatore, the rules 
unS^whic^*it works, is the President of the House Kmsdt If, thncfore, the 
SiteSietation of the rule* by the President of either House jnves nee. m now. to 
aSSmtiM in which Government for grave reasons isaa^leto m:miean,die 
only course open U to secure by due authority, swh amend^ of Ae rules m 
nmvheWsmry to prevent any recurrence, m future, of a ^lar m 

lesislative procedure. That course we propose to follow wdwut delay, 
Md?n or^r' that tSere may be no misunderstandins>, 1 win »M ^^e broad 
ramose of Ae amendment in the rules which we propose to^k mil te to seam 
PhJi ihe progress, of legislation, which it is within the pomrirf tbe^Iadan Legisla- 
tare Wl»ss,^all not be prevented by the Presulent of either House, racem m 
virtue ofmjtess powers to do so conferred upon him by the rules and Standmg 

°'^^eanwhile and pending the possibility of further actira in the Legislatare 
. 1 ,. n^marv resDonsiMlity for protecting the foundations of an ordered Sute 
reL^SSd mii^ml «PO“ ‘he £«««« Government of which lam Aehea^ 
Mdther I nor my Government can neglect that responsibihty mn AouA ^ 
Afficultv created by Ae ruling, to which I have already referr^ has 
i!^5i u ii^S^LtoAare it with the Legislature. We cannot ignore the fact 
Sat the mS^hind Ae revolutionary movementagwnst which the BJl uArected 
Su not suy their bands because Ae enactment by Ac Indian LegiriaAre of 
wvwtive l4islation postponed. WiA the danger in view nnd sprakmg wiA a full 
EnoiriS»of muchthmcan necessarily not now be publicly disclosed, I concave 
Sat it hu become imperative for government to obtain the powers proposed in 
.kl Dnhiir Safetv Dill, without further delay 

**** have acrardingly decided, after a careful review of all the facts, to avail 
of Ae authority conferred upon Ac Govcrnor-Generaj under Section 72 of 
Ae Government of India Act. in order to issue an Ordinance giving to the 
rovereor-General-in-Council Ae powers in question. The purpose of those powers 
'^®S!I^erislatare is aware is preventive. They will affect none who are content to 
their liberty in this country for legitimate ends by legitimate means and the 
cSfiora JIndw which they will be exercised have been the subject of very full 

fbUy coMclora of the serious character of the personal decision which 
I Aoueht right to take, but though the rcMwnsibiBty. m Ais p^cular 
mattM reste upon Ae Governor-General alone, I have no fear Aat my ^on will 
command the approval of that vast majority of India’s people who have faith 
in Into’sfuAie. and whose first desire is to see their country prosperous, conten- 
ted and secure . ^ Astemtfy Ms* adjetimed ‘Sine did. 



The Bombay Legislative CounciL 

Tbe first 19BS wumam oC the Bombay Legiilative Couacil began on the 18TH 
FCBROAltT 1919 wrth the format opening ceremoiiy of the new Council House 
and addrc» from Hts Excelles^ the Governor* A.t the outset His Excellency 
vcfrrved to the recent riots in the cfty and regretted that it should have occurred 
at the CDWwnrnremen t of his term of a»:e^ aasurtag tbe house however that he 
hinastlfand his Government would do alt that lay in their power to remove the 
causes of these unfortunate events and to take such precautions as might be 
possible to prevent the recurrence of the incident. 

In this connection he also wanted the Council to consider the means of 
providing funds for the increase of police force. 

Referring to the financial position of the province he regretted that the 
nnsatisfactory pmition of the recent years does not show any improvement this 
year. Nation«bttilding departments on the other hand are making ever-increas- 
ing demands for more funds, and with a revenue showing tendency to decrease 
the only source for the Government is increasing of taxation. 

The Hon Mr. Ali Muhammad Khan Dehlavi, President of the Council, 
presided. After swearing in of the new members of whom there were nine, 
the majority being officials, and after interpellations the Hon Mr. G. B. Pradhan, 
Finance Member introduced the budget estimates for 1929*30. The following is a 
summary : — 


Budget for 1929-30. 

The total estimate of revenue for 1929-30 in 1,524 lakhs, total expenditure 
estimated is 11513 lakhs leaving a surplus of one lakh. The year 1928-29 opened 
with an actual balance of 318 lakhs, of which 202 lakhs was in famine fund and 
the estimated closing balance was 266 lakhs, an improvement of 15 lakhs 
which brought up the actual closing balance to 318 lakhs due to loans voted 
for famine relief in Sind and Gujarat not being fully distributed during the year. 

In estimating for the next year’s budget, it is assumed that Stamps and 
Court Fees Act would be renewed. It is also estimated that under tbe capital 
section of accounts, there will be a small deficit owing to the withdrawal from 
famine relief fund. The total borrowing for works next year will amount to 
433 lakhs of which 355 are for Sukkur Barrage, 23 for other irrigation works 
and 39 for other purposes. The Development Department will borrow 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Pradhan stated that the Back Bay Reclamation up to the end of 
March 1928 cost seven crores and thirty-six lakhs of which only 22 lakhs lud 
been so far realised from the military authorities from the sale of recreation 
grounds. The Government now hope that block number eight of the Back 
Bay will be fit for handing over to the Military Department by May next and 
Rs. 205 lakhs would be realised. The loss in the Back Bay scheme is estimated 
at more than three crores. Mr. Pradhan denounced the Meston settlement 
and was anxious to obtain a share of income-tax and super-tax collections in 
the Bombay Presidency. The industrial housing schemes also show heavy 
losses. The Finance Member said that the unfortunate losses had considerably 
curtailed the activities of other departments but the Government have to face 
facts and make provision for amortization of different debts. The construction 
of the Lloyd Barrage in Sind was progressing satisfactorily. Outstanding 
oebts incurred by the Presidency amounts to nearly 43 crores. 

On the 19TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Shroff moved a condolence resolution 
sympathising with the family of Lala Lajpat Rai. The motion was unanimously 

K d after the members representing different parties and Mr. J. L. Rieu, on 
I of Government, had associated themselves with the resolution. 

S5 
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General discttfaion of Budget. 

The Council then proceeded to the general discustton of the Budget, in the 
course of which it was pointed out, that, though it was showed a surplus budget, 
actually it was only a deficit budget. ‘ A complaint was made thkt while the 
nation-building departments were being starved, unnecessary extra expenditure 
was being incurred on the Secretariat establishment. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, who characterised the Budget as a disappointing docu- 
ment, said that the financial outlook of the presidency was very gloomy and called 
for a complete overhauling of policy and methods. His analysis of the root 
cause of tit present chaos showed that Government’s policy of engaging in 
commercial enterprises since the inception of the Reforms was mainly responsible 
for these commercial undertakings which had resulted in complete collapse of the 
financial credit of Bombay. 

On the aoTH. FEBRUARY the Council passed unanimously a resolution 
recording the appreciation of the House of the meritorious services rendered by 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri as India’s Ambassador to 'South Africa in promoting 
good feeling and helping to solve the Indian problem on a satisfactory basis, and 
making the culture and civilisation of India better understood and appreciated 
in South Africa. 

The Swaraj Party to day did not move the adjournment of the House on the 
question of the Bombay riot. 

General debate on the budget was next resumed. Mr. Noor Mahomed (Sind) 
bitterly complained that Sind was receiving step-motherly treatment. The essential 
services and projects were being starved. Other members complained that the 
financial stringency of the Government was getting worse every year. The debate 
continued until the Council adjourned. 

On the siST. FEBRUARY the President announced that Mr. K. M. Munshi’s 
motion of adjournment of the House to discuss riots and Government handling 
of the same was in order and fixed 4 p.m. for it. Mr. Hotson, Home Member 
pleaded for postponement till next week alleging that he had no time to collect 
necessary papers, being almost hourly engaged in dealing with issues arising from 
those troubles. Mr. Munshi agreed to raise the quesSon again next week by a 
fresh notice of the adjournment motion. 

Enhanced Stamp Fees Perpetuated. 

On the 32ND. FEBRUARY the Hon’ble Mr. Pradhan introduced in the 
Council the bill to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) Act to seek to 
perpetuate the enhanced scale of stamp fees for revenue purposes of the Govern- 
ment. It was first put into operation for four years in 1922. Its life was extended 
for two years as financial position did not improve. Now the Government pro- 
poses to make it permanent, bringing the Act in line with similar Acts in Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Indian Merchants’ representative, Mr. Lalji Naranji, vehemently opposed 
the Bill as the Government had not put forward any valid ground. What is 
the use of sanctioning *an increase of revenue, he asked, unless the House was 
convinced that the money sanctioned were not wasted by the Government ? 

Mr. K. F. Nariman opposing the Bill warned the Government that they 
would be disillusioned if they thought that by adjusting the temperature of 
the House by means of newly Installed weather-cooling apparatus in the new hall 
they would be able to cajole the members into acquiescence in all Govt, measures 
and policies. He suggested retrenchment in Public Services as the only means 
of improving to some extent the financial condition o f the Bombay Presidency. 

After further discussion the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Indian Stamps (Bombay Amendment) Act by a majority of 48 votes 
against forty-one. The Bill to amend the Court Fees Act was next introduced 
when the House adjourned. 
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EnhaBcemest of Court Feel. 

Oa the 83RD. FEBRUARY the Council proceeded with the ditcouioo of 
the bill to continue enhancement of court fees originally meant for three years by 
an Act of 1916. Several members opposed tbe bill on tne ground that the province 
was most heavily taxed already. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, dealt with non- 
official criticism and said the proposal for establishment of a civil court in 
Bombay was acceptable to Government, but for financial stringency. 

Mr. Nariman opposing the bill referred to delays and the heavy cost of 
litigation in the High Court and deplored that judges work practically for six 
months in a year and even then waste time in administrative work to the detri- 
ment and delay of litigants. 

The Finance Member said that the bill only dealt with probate duties and 
fulfilled all canons of taxation and consented to nave the bill extended only for 
one year. 1 hough the first reading of the bill was carried Mr. Kale moved an 
amendment to make certain alterations and, Government objecting to the amend- 
ment, the president reserved ruling on the point till Monday. The Home Member 
then moved the second reading of the bill to establish a Small Causes Court at 
Karachi. The Council then adjourned to Monday. 

On the 2$TH. FEBRUARY the President gave a ruling regarding the 
amendment moved by Rao Bahadur Kale that the Court Fees Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. The President held the amendment to be out of order 
as it was beyond the scope of the Bill to make changes as proposed. The Bill was 
then passed. 


Karachi Small Cause Court Bill. 

Ihe Council then resumed discussion for the second reading of the Bill for 
providing a court of small causes at Karachi. The second reading moved by 
the Home Member was then proceeded with. Mr. Noor Mahomed, a member from 
Hyderabad (Sind), stoutly opposed exclusion of Sub-Judges from being appointed 
Chief Judges of the Small Causes Court at Karachi. Another amendment pro- 
viding for recruitment of the Chief Judge from the Pleaders, Advocates, and 
Attorneys of sufficient standing, besides Sub-judges being accepted by Govern- 
menty the second reading of the Bill was passed and third reading was postponed. 

Minister Mr. Jadav then moved his Bill to amend the Bombay Abkari Act for 
exercising control over Mowra Flowers for carrying out prohibition policy. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Bombay Riot. 

On the 36TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Munshi representing the Bombay University 
moved for adjournment to call attention to the recent disturbances in Bombay. 

The President, calling upon Mr. Munshi to move his adjournment motion, 
pointed out that the citizens of Bombay deplored the unfortunate events in the 
city. The citizens had maintained a spirit which he hoped would be maintained 
by the members of the Council during the debate. 

Mr. Munshi, in moving for adjournment, said that Hindu and Mahomedan 
members had come to an agreement, and had put forward certain proposals 
for a committee of three non-official members to be presided over by the Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court to thoroughly investigate the recent 
disturbance. Mr. Munshi hoped the proposal would be accepted by the House 
and tbe Government. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Hotson, Home Member, reviewed at great 
length the various phases of the disturbances, and said the total deaths num- 
bered 145, including 89 Hindus, 25 Pathans, 29 other Mahomedans, one 
European and one Parsi. The injured numbered 643. The military fired 115 
rounds and the police 53 rounds. Seven Mahomedans and four Hindus were 
killed as a result of the nring. 

After emphasising that the riots were never directed against the Government, 
Mr. Hotson referred to the question whether the Government’s action was 
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amttets would* be eoauag up beibre the courts. He also waraed the House of 
the daager that aa iaquiry would again arouse feelings of anger aad hostility 
which aow had happily quieted down. 

The Home Member added that, if after the report was publldhed« there was 
still a Ming among responsible persons that an eaquiry was aecessary, the 
Goverameat would consider the matter again. The Home Member, concluding, 
imid a warm tribute to the conduct of the police and the military in the trying 
times. The adjourmneat motion was carried, 6o voting for and 31 against. 

Goverameat’s Revenue Policy Criticised. 

Ob the syTH. FEBRUARY the Council assembled to vote on Budget grants. 
The Government’s recent commuaique announcing suspension of revenue collec- 
tions in districts afiected by the recent frost was disputed by Mr. Amrit Lai Seth 
producing notices of “ mamlatdars ” orders to the contrary. Mr. Smart, Com- 
nrtssioner, Northern Division, assured the house that fresh orders directing 
suspension of collection would be issued and the Government decided to give 
takavi and other reliefs to the agriculturists in the areas affected by the frost# 
After further diMUSSion cfH a cut of five lakhs in land revenue moved yesterday 
the house adjourned. 

On the 38TH. FEBRUARY the adjournment motion which was to be moved 
to discuss the distress of the agriculturists owing to the recent frost in Guierat 
was dropped as the subject was discussed at length during the debate of five lakhs 
proposed by Mr. Bhimbhal Naik. Various speakers to-day strongly criticised 
the Government’s revenue policy. Mr. Kale suggested that Government should 
consult with the agriculturists’ representative and adopt the basis of assessment 
In the way suiting to the paying capacity of the poor peasants even at the risk 
of sacrificing revenues as done by the Punjab Government. 

Mr. K. F. Natiman pointed out that high authorities like Mr. Gokhale 
and Mr. George Wingate attributed poverty of the peasants to Government’s 
revenue policy and urged removal of the Land Revenue Act from the Statute 
Book as It was an oppressive measure denying the peasants the right of ^peal 
to the Court against the arbitrary and unjust settlement by the Revenue Officers. 
The Speaker added that as a result of this policy the last year’s Bardoli campaign 
was started and it ended by finally establishing this right to agriculturists. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

The proposed cut of five lakhs was lost and the Council passed the total 
demand under revenue. The next grant under Excise was discussed when 
Mr. Nariman proposed a token cut of rupee one as a mark of censure against 
the excise policy of Government in general and favouritism in the matter of 
appointment in the Department in particular. The cut motion was lost. Another 
cut of Rs. 100 was moved by Mr. Jcg and discussion on this cut was in progress 
when the House rose for the day. 

On the 1ST. MARCH during the debate on excise grant, Mr. Ginwalla 
said that in a country like India where drinkina was discouraged among many 
communities on religious grounds drink could easily be put down provided 
Government were reany serious. 

On the sND. MARCH, during the debate on the motion for a cut of Rs. 100 
OB the excise demand ifi which the Government sustained defieat, Mr. Nariman 
made a trenchaat attack on the anti-prohibition measure of the Government and 
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Goveramcat’a Foreat Policp Criticiaad. 

On tha 4TH. MARCH the Council diacuiaed the forest policp of the Govara- 
meat oa a token cut propoaad by a non-official member. Non-official membera 
fovouring the motion pleaded for greater economy and for the abolition of grazing 
feea and wanted that Foreit meniala should be supplied with khaddar uniforms. 

The Commissioner of the Southern Division, replying to the debate, denied 
the charge of extravagance and said that Forest work needed closely-woven 
material. After four hours* discussion, the cut was withdrawn bp the mover on 
being assured by Mr. Jadhav, the Minister in charge, that the principal complaint 
would be looked into. 

The Council then continued discussion on the budget, one cut proposed 
in the scheduled taxes was negatived, and another cut in irrigation grant was 
under discussion when the Council rose for the day. 

Grant for Water Diviner. 


On the 6TH. MARCH discsision on Mr. T.C. Swaminarayan’s motion for 
the reduction of the sum for the establishment charges of the Water Diviner 
which was moved the day before was continued. It was stated that the office 
was a sinecure appointment created to patronise an individual. The Revenue 
Member maintained that the officer was doing very valuable work. The motion 
was lost by 34 votes against 30. 

Government’s Irrigation Policy Criticised. 

Criticism was next directed against the general irrigation policy of the 
Government. It was stated that irrigation projects were undertaken with an 
eye to business, and the Bombav Presidency, excluding Sind, was the most 
neglected province in the matter of irrigation facilities. 

The General Member assured the House that the works had been organised 
with the sole' object of improving the economic condition of the people. The 
Government had spent FU. 11 crores on these works so far and the return 
was not more than 2 per cent. 

The total demand of la crores under ** irrigation ” was granted. 

Bombay Riots and After. 

On the pTH. MARCH Mr. Hotson, Home Member, made a statement 
regarding the committee of enquiry into the recent Bombay riots which was the 
subject of an adjournment motion in the House. 

Mr. Hotson stated that the Government of Bombay were willing to accede 
to the desire expressed by the House that a committee of enquiry should be 
appointed as soon as its composition was settled and the consent of those 
invited to join it obtained. He informed the House that the Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court, who was asked to preside over the Committee, had 
refused for reasons the force of which the G^ernroent fully appreciated. The 
Government hoped to secure the services of another chairman wnM impartiality, 
and ability would sinularly command general confidence. As the names of 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah and Sir Chunilal Mehta were acceptable to the House^ 
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tbew were being invited to serve on the committee^ He hoped that they would 
Bud thcatfclves ahle So spare for Ibis important public duty. . 

'ihe Ccounittee would assemble early to draw up the programme and decide 
when they dmuld take evidence and whether meetings should be held in public 
or in camera. The terms of reference would be as follows : To enquire into 
the recent disturbances in Bombay, their causes and origins, the course which 
they took and the measures adopted by the Government to suppreu them, and 
to make rccommenda lions. Mr. Hotson said that in the meanwhile, the Govern^ 
meat would proceed with the compilation of the report which he had mentioned 
in the Council last week. It would undoubtedly assist the committee in its 
investigation. 

Grant for Oriental Translator's Office. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan’s motion for a cut Rs. 8,000 in the demand for Rs. 
56,000 for the pay of 24 translators in the Oriental Translator’s office which 
was moved the previous day was discussed at great length. A section of 
non-official members showed strong resentment at one of the officers of the 
Oriental Translator’s office writing articles in “The Times of India’’ under 
the heading “ Through Indian Eyes”, and it was suggested by them that some 
of those aricles were calculated to foment communal feelings. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, denied, in the couise of a long speech, 
that the articles were offensive, and said that the Government did not propose to 
take any action against the officer concerned under the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules. The motion was lost, 46 voting against and 35 for. 

Other demands for Grants. 

On the 8TH. MARCH Mr. Shivdasani moved a cut equivalent to the pay 
of four Commissioners of the Presidency, which posts he wanted to be absolish^. 

Mr. Nariman, supporting the cut, made allegations against Mr. Smart, Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, for the part alleged to have been taken by him in 
forming a loyalist Party in Panchmahals to outwit the Nationalist Party, quoting 
alleged specific instances. 

Mr. Smart challenged the authenticity of the allegations. The Home 
Member stated that if Mr. Nariman repeated the allegations outside the House 
he would be prosecuted. Mr. Nariman accepted the challenge. This cut was 
finally lost. 

On the iiTH. MARCH there were several motions for reducing the Ministers’ 
salaries, including one by Mr. Nariman for reducing the*demand by one rupee, 
but none were moved. Mr. Nariman being absent the demands under the head 
“Administration of Justice, Jails, Police and Courts” were agreed to without 
discussion. The cut motions were not moved. 

Debate on Educational Policy. 

The Government sustained their third defeat when they opposed the motion 
for a token “ cut ” protesting against the proposed increase in school and college 
f ees in the Presidency. 

Another motion for a token cut in the grant under “Education” to urge 
the removal ol Principal Findlay Shirras of the Gujerat College was eventually 
withdrawn, after the Minister of Education had assured the House that the 
relations between the Principal and the students were now very cordial. 

Mr. F. J. Ginwala, moving a third token cut, raised the question of the 
general educational policy of the Bombay Government, and strongly advocated 
the establishment of a Technological Institute at Bombay to impart technical and 
vocational education, and thus solve the problem of unemployment. 

The Education Minister, replying to the debate, said that Government were 
not able to do more than they were now doing because of financial stringency. 

The motion was eventually lost without a division. 

On the isTH. MARCH Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara moved that the grant 
under “Education” be reduced by. one rupee, and strongly criticised the 
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The Mioiiter inr Education, eaplaitneg laid that he was appoiatnig a Com- 
mittee to go into the queetion of primary education. The motion for a cut was ket. 

The Revenue Blember, Mr. Rieu, demanded Rs for the Karachi exten- 
sion scheme, explaining the urgent need for the expansion of Karachi city for 
residential and indusirial purposes. The House was doubtful regarding the 
success of the venture, and warned the Government not to undertake it wuhout 
careful investigation. Eventually, the Revenue Member postponed the scheme, 
till the next session amidst applause. 

Demapd for Bombay Development. 

Mr. Joshi, representing Labour, moved a reduction of Rs. loo in the Bombay 
Development demand for Rs. 35,31,000. Mr. Nariman complained about the 
Enquiry Committee. Witnesses in Government service, he said, were protected, 
but those who were likely to give information .against the department were no 
longer in Government employment, and the work of the committee was really 
hampered by such witnesses not coming forward to give evidence, in the 
absence of protection. 

Mr. Hossein Bhoy Lalji also expressed dissatisfaction as a member of the 
committee at the treatment meted out to the committee by the Government. 
He said the committee was a farce, and he had declined to serve on it. 

The General Member said that the Government had done their best to meet 
the wishes of the committee. It was* not correct to say that the committee was 
treated badly. 

The motion was lost without a division. The remaining demands for grants 
were guillotined. The House them adjourned till Thursday. 

Abkari Act Amending Bill. 

On the 14TH. MARCH the Council passed the first reading of the bill to 
further amend the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, the object being to control the 
possession and transport of Mhowra flowers in order to check illicit distillation 
and to help the (^vernment in carrying out its avowed policy of total prohibition. 

Mr. Jadhav, Minister for Excise, stated that the Bill was not against the 
poor people who consumed Mhowra as food in small 'quantities, but was against 
the trader in Mtowra. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The 
Council then adjourned. 

Maternity Benefits Bill. 

On the isTH. MARCH Mr. A. Savale moved the second reading of the Bill to 
regulate employment of women and provide for maternity benefits. The Bill which 
hi^ been referred to a select committee was altered a great deal. The select com- 
mittee made the Act applicable to the principal industrial towns only in the first 
instance. A period of compulsory rest for four weeks following the confinement 
was considered sufficient rest and it hi d been made illegal for a woman mill-worker 
to work in any factory during this period of compulsory rest. The select committee 
do^ not consider it necessary to establish a maternity benefit fund. It should be 
paid directly by the employer at the fixed rate of eight annas per day for the 
actual period of absence not exceeding three weeks before the confinement and 
for four weeks immediately after the confinement. In order to entitle a woman to 
maternity bemefit die should have worked into factory of the employer for not 

than six months immediately preceding the date on which she gives notice. 
The select committee also recommended that a pregnant woman can absent 
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After farther difcanioa the motion for iecoad reading wzs passed. The 
Bill was then read for a third time and passed. The House then adjonmed. 


Mo Extension of Lifo of Present Council. 

On the i6TH. MARCH Sardar Majumdar moved extension of the lifo of the 
present Gonncil in view of the next General Election which may be held under 
the new constitntion. The mover hoped that the labours of the Simon Commission 
would be expedited so that the new constitution might com? into force in 193 c. 

Mr. Pr^han, opposing, said that it seemed to him extremely derogatory 
to their own interests that tney should make such a proposal. 

Mr. Mnnshi, opposing on behalf of the Coalition Nationalist Party, cha- 
racterised the motion as extremely childish. Moreover, the resolution was 
based on the theme that new constitution would be framed by the Simon Com- 
mission. The general opinion in the country was that the Simon Commission 
was not likely to be the final word in the future constitution. Attempts were 
being made by leaders of parties in the country to bridge the very unfortunate 
g^ulf between them and Government on the question of appointment of the Simon 
Committion. It was, therefore, clear that the new constitution was not based 
on the report of the (fommission. 

The motion was put to the vote and lost by 12 against 26, the Government 
members remained neutral. 

On the basis of old agreements made by the East India Company and 
later by the British Government, Mr. Deshpande moved a bill to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act 1923 so as to grant exemption to Zaminders from 
local cess. The Thakore of Kerwada supporting the bill urged Government to 
fulfil their legal obligations. Mr. Jairamdas Desai protested against Govern- 
ment infringing on many of the rights of Zaminders secured by Sanads. 

Owing to the strong opposition of the majority the mover withdrew the bill. 
The House then passed r bill restricting the rent of certain class of house in 
Karachi of the rent of rupees 34 and below per mmth The New Rent Act as 
passed remains in force till 1931. 

The Council then adjourned ** sine die.” 
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The Aodhis Uaivenltj BIU« 

IWerartna wee thea reiamed oo the Bill to eiaead the Aadhim Oaieenitf Aat. Dr. 
Bohharajea aeoiad to sabetitate ** Visagapatam ** for* ^Aaaotapar.** The aaeeadaMat la 
aahatitele ** BaJabffloadrj ** tot*'* Vizagapatam ** was defeated. The fiUiaee thea adjeannd. 


Adjoiuniaient tfotlona. 

The qoeatioa of ooaetraetion of a tabefciUoeU Ji Bepl u l !a Spar Teak laeplle al pmeHa 
fiaai the Corporation and the public was the ftist nnition of adjanrnaMat In the 
Connell on the 29TH JAKUABY. The PmeMent mled that there was no potnl In the 
notion and mled the motion oat of order. Dr. AiliaiTafmnan Ohetigr ne^ another 
adlonmment motion drawing the attention of the Gaverament to the reeent aondnet at tho 
police in peisaonting Congresimen in Vellore Taiak, Forth Aiaet Dietriet. The Law Mamher 
ohHeted leave for the motion on the groaad that it there wee anj preemettoa pending 
against Congresimen no point coaid be made oat. Bnt the ssorer repljtag that theca 
were peraeoation still persistentl j carried on there he premed his molhm. Thare wee 
ooniideiaUe quibbling in the terms peraecotion and proaeention after which the Praeident 
rnlod that the motion was in order and filed 2-80 p.m. for disenasion of the SMthm. 

The Conneil then resamed diseamion on the amendment to the Andhra Unlversltj Act. 
On the previons day Dr. Sobbarajan bad moved an anmndment that Vingapatam ahonld 
be the headquarters of the University. Dr. Subbarayan'e amendment woe aarried by 
68 against 28. At this Dewan Bahadur Eesava Pillai refused to move that his bill be 
pa w ed into law with the result that the vote in favour of VisagapaUm beeame mere waste. 

Mr. Mimnna Gowd then moved another amending bill for eaolusion of Bellary from 
the Andhra university area, as in ease Vieagapatam was going to be the headquarter ft 
would be of advantage to Bellary people to remain in the Madras University. 

Hr. Mnniswami Naidu moved an amendment that Bellary, Eurnobl, Ouddapah nnd 
Anantapor should be ezoluded. It was carried. The BUI as amended was disonasod. 
While under diseamion the Council adjourned till next day. 

At 2-80 p M., Mr. Adinarayanan Obetty (Swarajist) moved his adjonmnmt motion 
drawing the attention of Government to the reoent peraeoation of Oongremmen by the polloe 
in Velloie Tklnka, North Aroot district. In moving the adjournment motion Mr. Chetty 
narrated the ways in which the police were conducting themselves. They went out of 
their way to harrasa Congremwen and dictate it to magistracy. He said the polloe attended 
pnblio meetings and oall^ out Oongremmen to addiem on khikll or nntonebabUiW but not 
JlJl^wafai. Ho oonsideied that it was done in view of the proximity of the arrival of the 


The Hon. Mr. Mohamad Usman said that Government bad not imned nky order to 
tm polieo to go ont of their way to disoharge their duty, la the absenee of any epeoifio 
^legation the Home Member said he failed to see any snbstantlation in Che argnmento of 
Mr. K. y. B. Swamy Maidu, Swarajist, said that the Home Member was only 
pvMIng eft Imnei and nothing would be done even la epeoifle caaoi hefoio the arrival of 
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the Btam Odnoiiiiioii. Mr, AnpiidMWMBj Udayar defumltd the abtniee of fasttand 
Rfoto and Mid that allrgationi were baeed oo imaginary imoea Mr. P. Aoianeyln eaid that 
•oboidfBala pcdioe oOoere were ineeponiible in their oondaol of their dntiee. 

While It wae nnder dieeneeioii, eloenre wai applied and thii wae carried. The ad- 
ionrnment motion wae then pot to the Tote and loot hy 81 againet 59. The membeii in 
the ofltoial benehee, minieterMlieti» nominanted, and the Juticitiee roted againet and only 
the Oongrem Uoek eoted in its foTonr. The Houe adymrned. 

On the 89TH JAHUABY the Beeenne Member*e motion to appoint a Committee eon- 
•letiM of eoeen membere to enquire into the eoonomio oonditione of Rriehna-Qodarari Bmt 
and Cfodafari Weet dietrlete ae per GonneiPa reeolntion peaeed laat Noeember, wae peaaed. 

After oonaideiable diacnerion the motion tor anpplementary grant of Be. 6090 
towardi the coat of ineeetigation of maternal diaeaaea wae made. Two more granta were 
then granted. Sir A. P. Patro oppoaing the Madraa CItII Conrta Aet Amendiog Bill, the 
Law ufember withdraw hie motion. The Chief Miniater then Intfodnoed the Madraa 
Uniferelty Aet Amending Bill whioh oontained nnmerona eerbal ehangea. Goneideration of 
the Bill wae not oter when the honae adjonmed. 

On the BIST JAHUABY the Honae agreed on the third readiim of the Edncation 
Miniiter*a Bill to amend the Medina Unirereity Act aboUahlng the Conneil of affllmted 
oollrgeo and intfodneing certain ehangea in the eompoaithnLof oniweity machinery. 

Mndine Serricea CommiaBion Kll. 


Sir Merman Mafioribanka then introdneed the Medra e Senrioeo' Commimion Bill 
and mofcd ite reference to a Seieot Commltaw^. Se nualn » abort apeeeh aaying that 
the Bill had good hope of fahue eerricee in- the pmoldnncf'.. Kk Batya m n rthi would 
like the cirenlation of the Bill and delLraBwl a faBOrfeii ap aac U eharacteiiaiag the 



Andhra Ual?eiitty Act. 


Dr. Nagaana Oomi*9 Andbm Unirereity Aet Amending Bill aa Inally aamaded 
le Bollary, ceded dictrieli Ohltlora and Meiloie from Che oporatfen of the Unirar- 

iity Act wae peemd, Ae the PMdent called Dewan Bahadur Kemea PfUai to more 
that the Obief MUiMer^a a men ding hill be pnemd into law, pointB of order crapped ep 
ae to how he cenld be allowed to arave it, einee be cboee net to do eo on the preoloae 
day. The oramben drew the Piciidoni*a atteatioa to the radieal change efceted in the 
Bill in anbetitotiag Viiagnpatam for Beewada for the Univocelty centra. The Preei- 
dent raplied that Mr. Keaafn Pillai had girea aotlee of mofing the qceotien again and eo 
nllcwed him to mere M. By majority of retee the bill wae paerad. 

The Oonncll then dloeoiaed and paerad the remaining claarae of Mr. OoUapalli’e 
Andhra Unlierilty Act, awaidlag in the Bill prorieione for proridiitg more firat grade 
ceUegra aad^ the remofal of dItqmUiScation for membonhip of the Unifcnity on 
aceonat of poift ii*^! conniotSoaA 

Another mrafloiel BUI to amen d the Andhra Uniferetty Act was paerad picriding 
eatabllihmint of mom fltat grade collagm in the Andhra Univeroity area and nowfing 
luetrlattone on peieona conriaced lor political offenoea from becoming memben of any 
gC the anifonliy bodloA 
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Btligioae Bndowoieat BIU. 

Tbt Cooneil aezt ooaiidwed Dr. EalhnlaUhni Bfddj'i Madru Hloda Brligiooi 
Bndowmentf Act Amending Bill end pMeed It. Thera wu oonsideimble diaenwion regard- 
ing the nomerone reetrainia contemplated to be impoMd on the Deeadaefe, the girle 
dedieated to the tompleiL Then Mr. Ramaehandra Beddj’e bill to declare HiiBapnram 
end Hedagannnr eatotee impartible waa taken* oonaant for the bill being gnnted. Mr. 
Viawanatb Daa*a motion to refer the bill to a Select Oommittee waa not oear wbcm the 
Oonncil ad jonrned ita aittinga till the 35th Febroarjr. 

Arreat of Andhra Leadera. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY Mr P. G. Yenkatapathi Bain, the newlj-elected Oongraaa 
party leader, moeed an adjournment of the Honae to diaooaa a matter of urgent public 
Importance, namely , the unwarranted and illegal arreat of the Andhra leaders by the 
city police on February 17 under aection 161, Cr. P. 0. 

The Law Member laid that ainoe the arreat and releaae had taken place already, 
there waa no urgency. The Prraident ruled the motion urgent having regard to the 
fact that the arreata^ad been made under aection 151 and there waa a probability of aimilar 
action being taken any day by the Government. 

The mover oharaeteriaed the police aotion aa high-handed and emphaaiied that hie 
obpet in aaaking the preaent motion waa to enaure the non-reourrenoa of aimilar deplorabla 
trifling with peraonal libertiea by the authoritiea. 

Sir Mohamed Uaman. Home Member, replying to the debate, jnatifled the police 
action aa the policejhad deflnite information that the peraona ooucern^ were determined 
to diaobey the Police Comm{aaloner*a order preventing proeeaafena going towarda the 
harbour where the Commiaaion waa being reedved. He alio oongratuhited Mr. Gunning- 
ham, Gemmiaaioeer, on the efficient police arrangemenia on the dale of the Gommiaalon*a 
arrival. 

The Honae divided on Mr. Venkatapati BaaB*a adjournmamt auition to diaenaa the 
' illegal and unwarranted arreat * of aome Andhra laadera, inciadlag Mr. Konda Yenka* 
tapya and Mr. Bwami Haidu, by the city police on Febrnaay 17 on the eve .of the 
Gommiaaion'a arrival. The motion waa negatived by it volaa ag a in at 85 reglMefad in 
favour of the motion, Juatioitei voting ** en bice ** wHb the Gewnaaenl. 

Budgnt for 1929-90. 

On the 16TH FBBRU kBY the Government preaHited the budget for 1885-80. The 
Budget eatfmate of total revenue waa 1S07'09 lakbi, the enpemditnaa charged to reveana 
being I8f 1*5 lakha. Revenue wee Ri. 38.000 lea# and espemdicnic waa gvaater by 108*4 
lakha than the leviaed eatimatca for the laat year. 

Laud Revenue contributed 758*93 lakbe to the esebeftner being lightly lem than the 
laat year'a budget eiiimate. Revenue from exeiae and atamp came next eontribnting 558 S 
and 866*8 lakha reapeotivciy. Esoiee ahowed an iooreaae of 39 laktai over the laat yiac*e 
budget eelUaate but waa leee than the teviaed eetimate by abent 9*7 Inkhe. 

General adminlatration waa leaponaible for 953 8 lakbe. Biiucation in the budget eal^ 
mate for 1999—80 wae 869-88 lakha. fnereaaed granta wore provided for the* ffiadiae 
Untvereity and Andhra Univereity. Out of 869*8 lakha, 145*88 la& wae to Jgo Untetfaitj 
and 80'6 to leoondary cdncaticn. 

Eipenditnre on pdloe waa budgeted to be 201 08 for the eoming year. The Ba ^get 
contemplated reorgantetion of police adminlatration of tba city into tbroe hcnnebN (1) 
Traffic (8) Grime, (8) Law and Order. 

For ovil worka 840 88 lakba were budgeted to be apent being abont 18 laklia 
more than the laat year*! budget eetiuwte over police. For public bealib will be apent 
47*6 lakbe, part of grante for public health being mainly for water snpply and drainage 
■ebeniee. 

The opening faalnnoe for the year wonld be Ri 486*04 lakba which vronld be further 
reduced by Ra. 84*9 lakbe to be otiliied in capital expeoditnre giving the net doelDg 
balance of 418*94 lakha. Be -1,40,000 were provided for electicne in the year. 

Summing up the financial poeltion the Finance Member aaid 
The bnd^ propoaale for tbie year are well within our lUMoroee. We can not only 
pay onr way, hot have quite n hnndaome balance at our bankme.** Bat he took care to 
point ovt that the balance baa been the reeult of the rmnimion of provincial oontrtbn- 
tUrne. Ho aaid that the budget nroviiion under the public vierka waa ooociierably in exoeea 
<d the normal flgoin. He pointed cot the need for an fnoreaae in the recurring levenuc 
ood Mid tbit tbo only way to yet It incfCMOd woold be to convert the iwoUen boJisot 
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Cantftl Oitcattioa •! Badlftt. 
fht gnml.dteMltooallwBadgel wMltbea tp oa Ibt S8TH FXBBUABT tad 
laMdUatadlbnlli. Mttlif Iht BMbwi who tptkt «a Ihtoday eongrtloJtfeed the 
ftaati Wtmbir ee Ide btdgtt iptech ohaaoterltinf II at t tlaar laeld and fiaak ttale- 
aMl. Bbe badgtl wai tBatjaaid an Ibt aesldaj whoa CkiftraMal poliey in regard to 
eattatf Mfpdfwi and iveet oaae for a good deal of orlltoftau Mr. 0. Y, Venkatiannna 
tbterfed that Iht mIm pofhif of the OoreraMBl wae not latirfoetory and that roroane of 
Iht aoBBtafy niMX be iMMBd bf fanprtrlag the foietl deparbaont. Other memberi who 
pnilook in Ibe MHualaa i dtenad It the grieraaooi of the people and the oonditione prerail- 
teg In Ibefc tagnttlrt oeariitaeaoiee and pleaded for td^nate prorleione ftfregard to 
Mitnflea- eertHnel afUBf oebi edaeattea. Mr. ¥« M. Karayanewaaei Pillay oonnded a note of 
wnratif that antoM Ifta leMoe of the prorteoe ie iaereneed, they eonld not auilntaia 
the eipMilBit aide ta Mm naan Jeiel aest year . 


of Conaeil Meiebeie. 

AiieteiioaiOlaqaMfleabf Mr. Ba^raainrlhy legaidlng Ibadtwiag of OongreMon 
^ a 1. Ik pMtoHMb Mi; a. Soleewara Boo pel a anppleoieBtefy qneetlon whether 
OofenMBt wenaaaiollnl the pdliee ehadowlng wae going on eren agalnet eonnoU 
aMbera wtea they watt faMadtaaL fheanewerwaa *no*. The Hon'ble Pieeident 
eaid that M nay awaiber' IMd anbetantlal faete for their being ehadowed when they had 
ooaM to MMf in oanaetMea orith oooneU work ae it wonld torei otberwlee teterferenoe 
with thepririihgeofiba htoee, they ahoald bring it to the notlee of the honaa at a 
enitabli oeenefon after haring a talk with the PreaUent. 


On the SXD MABOfl, leeaaiing the Badge! dieeneeion, Mr. E. ▼. B. Swavi deplored 
the enall aamat ef two lakhe provided for irrigation. 

Mr. Baagaaatba Mndaliar, exMiaieter, epeaklng on the badge! eaid tha! the 
tendenpy of the Oovenman! had been to nnder-eetimate leeeipt and over-eetimate espen- 
dltnre. Bir A. P. Fblie^ leader of the Joetioe party In the Ooanell, eaid .that prorielone 
nade in the badget had been Mde withont anyjdeftnite polipy. He wanted that adeqaate 
prorieiona ehoaU be auale for tetrodoolng naaaal tratei^ and taehnical edneation 
in high eehoola On the wholOi be eaid. he wae no! very well eatiefied with the badget 
Mr. Yenkalapathl Baia, leader of the oppoeition, epeaklng nest eaid that tha economic 
oonditione of the people ander the pieeent ayetem of Oovomment were very deplorable. 
He referred to the high lale of mortality among the popalation of the province and eaid 
that more than ladf of the pradacte of land were being teken away and Ibe people were 
left on the veffe ef atarvaUcn. He atrongly criticiaad the esoiee policy of the Oovem- 
men! which had done nothing in *lhal direotion esoept providing rapeee four lakhe for 
propaganda. In regard to indaatrtat ^ OovomeKathad not made any liberal 
pioriaiOBa. 


The OoveVBflMnt 
againot 
ifinalp 


1 pollpy 


badget The 
oaU tl 



dndteg Minialen loplied to varione oritioinna levelled 
khm Minialer replying to oritioieBM la^net hie edaoa- 


tbat oompalaeiy prhnaiy edneation waa being tetrodaoed In 

~ in the ma ite r of adall edaoallea govemaeent were trying to 
like ibe Bervante of India Booiety. He aleo eaid that 
ling aMfo lor priaury edaoatlon than all paovineea oioepl Bombay. 
‘ tannonnoai that thera waa a propom to give IM Andhra 
ef SB Jahhi ef igpeea and elber poBfaBtaom that ted bees 
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TlM Bidft MialiUr itlerftog to erittoiioMi ifoioil the piofliloai mtdt la the hadget 
lir geepigaada work ta fcgaid to probihltloa laid that propegaada was acoaMerp 
to tapiew apoa people the ovile of drialL He aleo lakl that whea there wee aot a ooaaeB- 
lae of opIaloD la regard to the evlle of drink it wonM be rerj difloolt to iatrodnoe 
aaj legielatlon in the matter. He hoped to oondnot propaganda through dietriot boarde 
and lalnk boarde. Bnpeee one tboaaaad would be gi?en to eaoh dietriot board wbioh 
would OOBBO forward to taae tbe matter in band. Otber detaile ae to when monep 
•hoold be giuon eto. wonld be deoided later on. Alter tbe rerenne member and tbe Finanoe 
Hember had epbkoa the Oounoil adjourned till the 11th inetant. 

Voting on Budgot Grante. 

On the IITH MABOH the Oounoil le-aaoembled to vote on budget grante. At the 
outeet Sir Vahoueed Ueman, tbe Polioe Member, moved for a eupplementarj grant ol 
Be. 1,49,000 under bead ** Polioe Item ** mainlp made up by tbe ezj^nditure ineorred on 
aooount of additional polioe loroe employed daring tbe B. 1. B Strike. 

The oppoeition to tbe grant wee led by Mr. Baiyamurti who charged tbe Govern* 
meat with eitraveganee. He oomplained that the poliee bed developed a tendency to 
dieplay tbeir ioroe. He referred to the arraagementa made in the oity during the Oommie* 
oion*e vieit. 

The Home Member aaeerted that the pcdloe wae drafted over tbe railway line during 
the etrike to protect the paaeengere and general public and not to terrorim them. 

The demand wae granted by 6B egainet 96 votee. 

Grant to Madraa Simon Committee. 

Dieenmion on the token demand for tbe grant of enhanced allowanoee to the 
membere of the Madraa Bimon Committee wae nest proceeded with, Tbe Congium eaembera 
ae a body oppoeed tbe eeotion for grant They queetionod their oneroue. and esaoting 
taak *' and aaid that the money apent in this ooaneetion wae a mere waete. 

Mr. Arokyaawamy Mndaliar, es-Miniater, oppoeed the motion. He eaid that it wae 
unfair to oome before the Honae at thie elage and demand a higher rate of allowance 
than the aeaal rate. He pointed out that a eimilar committee appointed by the Honae to 
go Into the teuatUement qoeetlon of Kriehna and Godavari Dietrieta only rroeived leaa 
than the ueual rale of allowanom and ao aaw no reaaon why the membere of the Bimon 
Committee ahonld be given more. Be believed that they ifOfb failing in public eotimation 
in adtiag for inoraaaed allowancea. 

Mr. Batyamnrtby oppoelng the gsaat aaid that thoee who accepted the membenhip 
of the Committee under the conviction that they were doing eo only in the intereat ol the 
people, abould not oome forward and aak for more of the taz-payera* money. Their being 
a aem b e ie of the Honae itaalf demanded that they abould not receive any extra allowanoee 
than uanally provided for. He thought that to dietingnieh between labonre of one committee 
and another eat up by tbe Houae wae invidiooe and diepnted tbe oonetitntional work done 
by the Committee; The motion wae then pot to tbe vote and deolarrd carried, 50 voting 
for and 99 againet. The membere of the Simon Committee remained neotral. 

Brothele Enquiry. 

Then Mr. Hemeed Khan moved anthoriaing tbe Select Committee appointed by the 
Honae to report on the Brothehi Bill to hold ita aitting at Ootaeamnnd ae tbe Government 
wonld be abifted to Ootaoamund in April, to hear witaeoaea and to draft a report. 

The motion wae withdrawn on the aeanranoe given by Government that they would 
come from Ooty and hear witneeeee at Madraa. 

Two billa, one to amend the Madraa Medical Begiatration Act, 1914 and the other 
to further amend the Madraa Port Treat Act, 1906 were then taken into conaideration 
end paeeed Into law. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the ISTH MARCH the Government anatalned a defeat when the Revenue 
Member BBoved lor the allotment of Bo. 9.868,000 under the bead Land Revenue. Mr. 
P. C. Yenkatapathi Baiu (Bwarajiat) moved a cut motion to reduce the allotment 
DJ Be. 100 to dieonea the neoemity for a land revenue law. Bwarajiata and 
Juaticitee voted for the ent motion while the Government and nominated bloeke voted 
Winat. The motion wae carried 54 voting for and 81 againet it. Sir A. P. Fetro, leader of 
the Jnatioe Party in Council and Chairman Provincial Simon Committee enpporting the cut 
aotion eaid that when they bad the example of Bardoli it wae neeeaaary that tbe policy 
of laud revenge ehoaJd be reebaped and eboold be embodied In tbe form of a Bill. 
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The OevtnuMi rattoliied eaothflf d^feel mhm Mr. SeljMsrthi mvndm eat 
moiiOD to loHnee the olloineiit of Bs. S.tOO for porebMiag otoroo in Xnglnod nndor 
tho bend **Laiid Bofenoo— Xnpendtenro in Bnglnad** taj Hi. 100 to reooaiinend 
to the Goeornnent the prineiple of Swodeihi in pnrohMo of otoreo. Tlio motion wm 
mofid with eerj brief tpeech u the time wee nearing 4-80 bj which the allottetl time for 
the dieenmion of out molione nnder the demand Mo. 1 wonld be over. Before the 
Bevenoe Member could repl j, it wai 4-30 and the motion waa pot to vote and carried, 
46 voting for and 89 againit Then the whole demand nnder Che head Land Bevenne 
Department waa put to vote and declared oarried. 

Xzeiae Demand. 

The Bseiee demand wae then taken when Mr. Arogiaawami Mu'laliar, ea-Eaeiee 
Miniiter, moved a token cut to eapreaa dimatiefaotion with the Government*! eaoiae 
policy. The mover detailed the eflorta made bj him daring hie tennre of ofioe towarde 
prohibition and charged the Government with indifference towaMe the popular demand 
even after all parties in the Honae had on several occasions eapreased its aim of total 
prohibition within 20 years. The disenmion was not finished when the Connoil 
adjonrned. 

On Che 14TH MABCH, criticising the Government*! eacise policy, Mr. Mndeliar 
ebarged the present Ministers with nt er irresponsiveness to the wishes of the Honse. 
When be was Excise Minister there was an nnderstanding betwe n him and the other 
two Ministers that if his prohibition policy waa not accepted by the Government they 
should resign. The Obief Minister went back on that anderstan'iing and the speaker 
said the Honse ooold not eipect better from soeb Ministers. He declared that the 
present Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the Honse and shonld be tnmed oa| 
at the earliest opportnnity. 

Dr. Snbbarayao, Chief Minister, refuted the allegation that he had agreed to 
resign if the Government turned down the Ex-Minister’s prohibition proposals. He 
added that the nrevioos Excise Minister bad no excise policy worth the name and do 
agreement had been reached on the question of prohibition. 

Mr. Aregyaswami Mudaliar, rising on a point of personal explanation, reaffirmed 
bis statements that the last Ministry as a whole were agreed on the prohibition 
proposals and resignation in the event of their rejection. 

Bir Norman Msrjoribanks, intervening, explained that when the proposals of tho 
last Ministry came before the reserved half they did not appear unanimous. Ho 
deprecated the use of strong language such as * falsehood * by members and hoped that 
they would not persist in employing such language. 

After the Excise Minister had replied the token cut was negatived by 39 against 
60 votes, the Justieites voting wr against the cut censuring the Ministry. 

The Excite demand was then passed without any cut. 

Stamp Duties. 

Nonofficials carried without division a token cot urging the necessity of reducing 
stamp doiles to the pre-war level. 

Forest and Registration Demands. 

A token cot in the B'ovest demand was carried by 88 votes against SO urging 
a thorough reorientation of the Forest policy of the Government in the light of the 
recommendations of the Agrionltural Commission, The Connell then adionroed. 

On the 15TH MABCH the Swarajists tabled several cat motions in registration 
demand to censnre the Government’s polk^ regarding app'ioation of communal principle 
in making appointments in the department. They did not however move these according 
to the party decision in view of the Madras Services Commission Bill now pending. The 
registration demand was granted in fidi. 

Irrigation Dessand. 

The Government’s irrigation policy next came in for a good deal of oritioism 
when a cot motion moved was to rodnea the allotment ondcr bead irrigation by Ri. 100. 
It was urged to Sntrodnee a satisfactory irrigation bill and provide better irrigation 
facilities in the pretideney. Tho out motion was carried. Then the entire demand 
801«92 lakhs under bead irrlgatfon mlnne Be, 100 was sanotioned. 

The Bevenne Member then nmved for demand for 107*64 lakha under bead Canvery- 
Mettnr project. Mr. C. V. YenknUimssno Iyengar moved a oat motion on the demand 
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to dtooM thA fmnl poll^; ta ngaid lo the project. The dlioaaioo on the eat motion 
wai not oYor whoa the Hoam roio lor the dej. 

On the 16TH MARCH there woii e etrong orltioiem of the Ooeerament polioj regarding 
the Mettnr project Toicei. bj man; membera daring the debate. Mr. G. Y. Venkataramaaa 
Iyengar In moTlng the oat motion jeeteiday, warned the Revenne member not to let the 
Metur go down to hletory oe another Bookbej Scandal. He pleaded for great economy 
oQd oeked the Goeemmeat to keep the honae fally informed aboot the working of 
project at eeerj etep. 

The amtion woe negatleed bj 4t to 87 Yotee and the grant for the Gaatery-Mettar 
projeet wne eoaotioned folly. 

General Adminiatrition Demand. 

On the motion of Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raja, leader of the Oongnm Party, 
the Oonnoil neat carried without divieion a tok^n eat in General Adminiatration 
demand. Impreming the necemity of not extending the term of the proTinoial legiala- 
tore the motet pointed oat that eeteral moaaentooa ohaag»ia had tak*n plaoe aiaoe 
the loat election, each aa, the appointment of the Simon Oommiaaioa where-on the 
people'a terdict ahonld be oaoertained. ,By extenaion the poblio would be deprited of 
the opportunity to record their opinion regarding the impjnding oonatitutionel ohangea. 

Another Swarajiat member anpporting criticiaed the Joatioitiea* attitude and declared 
the Miniatera bad forfeited the confidence of the Honae. Mr. Muniawami Maidu 
(Joetieite), welcomed the dlaaolution. If any party were afraid to face the conatitueneiae, 
he declared, it waa the Swarajiata, many of whom were thinking of aocepticg offloe. 

Sir. A. P. Patro, leader of the Juatioe Party, maintained that hia party were pre- 
pared to face the electorate any time. Mr. Eamaraawami Beddiar, Juatieite, aaid that 
they would rote the motion without any mental reaer ration. 

Mr. P. Jamee, European group, opined that it waa undealrable to extend the term of 
the Council on conatltutional ground but aince the queation did not concern the local 
Ooremment alone he would remain neutral. 

Mr. Satyamurti refuted the statement that the Congreaa Party bad decided to accept 
office. He said that In caoe Swarajiata were to accept office they would do so only 
with the sanction of the electorate, which he hoped would not come to pass. They 
deiired a straight rote on the queation of the Simon Commisaion. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, said that he was willing to approach the electorate 
for their mandate. He threw a counter challenge to the Swarajiata saying ** let them 
see the result **. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanka replying to the debate said that the dissolution was a matter 
for the Gorernor to decide and the Goremment had no say in the matter. He would 
place the rote and the subject of the debate before Hia Excellency. 

The motion was carried, the Goremment not challenging a division. 

The demanda for B^ 8'26 lakhs and 7*34 lakhs under heads ** Electricity and 
General Administrations " — heads of prorincea respectively were aanotioned. 

Another defeat was sustained by Government when a cut motion was moved to 
reduce allotment under the same demand to urge the need for more non-official days for 
the Oonnoil sittings. The motion was carried 40 voting for and 87 against. 

Toe third cut motion moved under the same demand to draw the attention of Govern- 
meot to non-representation of labouring olaases in the Legislative Council was defeated 
30 voting for and 40 against. The whole demand 4*88 lakhs xinos Bo. 200 under head 
general administration, legislative bodies waa sanctioned. 

Executive Council Demand. 

The revenue member then moved demand no 11 for 6*96 lakhs under head ** General 
administration — Secretariat A cut motion was moved by Mr. Ealeswara Boo to reduce 

the allotment of Bs. 48,100 for the Executive Council by Ba. lUO to criticiae the policy of 
repression adopted by Government in arresting Congress workers. 

Diseassion was not over on the motion whon the Council adjourned. 

On the 18TH MARCH, the Council after heated diaeuasion by 89 against 69 votes rejected 
s token out moved by Mr. Kaleawor Boo on the 16th, reducing the Executive Council 
demand by Ba, 100 critiolsing the Government’s repressive policy against Congressmen. 
«oe mover asserted that them was a deliberate move on the part of the Government to 

thapMpl.. 

a. JuDM, noa-oSotel Baropean, oppotlag tb. motion mM that the talk at 
^pression oame only from the Swarajiata. It was the only party which said that all 
A with them were traitors. He maintained that it was clearly the doty 

Government to preserve the laws of the land and punish those who broke them. 
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Thera wii » alight braese when the Home Hamber Sir Nohamad OoemiB rapaalad 
the atatamant of the Polloe Oommiaefoiier that the Aodbra leaden arraatad on the eee of 
the Simon Oommiraion'e arrifal ware let off. 

One member eharacterlaed It as a lie. Whereapon the Law Namber Mr. Kriahnan Nair 
roaa up and asked the Prasiient whether It was a parllamenurj ezprsnion. 

The President said the remark referred only to the Police Oommlasioner’s statement. 

After the Oorarnmem’s reply the mcHion wns reieoted, the Jnstioitaa and non*oflleial 
EorojMns rotlng with the Qoremment. 

The Bwaraiist sostained another defeat shortly after when they pressed tor total 
omisoloa of Bs. 10,000 as payment to the Central Go? ernment for the Oommerrlal Aooonn. 
tent's aoditing the aooonnts of the Gorernment oommeroialieonoerns, urging for entrnating 
the work to priTata agencies and thereby encouraging Indian talent. The motion was 
defeated by by 82 rotea against 64. 

Ministers* Salary Dcmtnd. 

Public galleries were crowded when Mr. Satyamnrti mored a token cut in Ministers* 
salaries expressing want of confidence in Ministers. The m-)?er said the policy of the 
present Ministry was barren. They neither enjoyed the confidence of the House nor 
oo nmanded an elected majority. Mr. Satyamnrti twitted Mr. Muthia Mudaliar and Mr. 
Sethnratnam for accepting offloe in defiance of their pledges. He denounced the Chief 
Minister for fiootlng the joint ministerial responsibility in sticking to his offloe while 
bis two former colleagues resigned. The speaker declared that Dr. Subbarayan flouted the 
the House with regard to the Simon Oommitsioa which was a class issue. 

He had not concluded whan the Council was adjourned. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Council proceeded with the out motion on ministers 
salaries. Mr. Satyamurti said that in the interests of developing the sense of responsi- 
bility and democracy in Ministers, they should vote for the out. 

The Chief Minister replying said that it was the Swarajists who who were oondnoting 
themselves in irresponsible manner. He was for constitutional and ordered Government 
and had no band in framing the present Imperfect constitution. If be was in office it was 
because he had the bouse behind him. He declared that the Swarajists gave him no chance 
to get through with bis measures. The Swarajists had neither plans nor polipy. Conelo- 
ding^ Dr. Subbarayan said that his greatest achievement bad bean to show the Swarajists 
in their true coronrs. 

The cut was put to vote and lost by 87 against 70 votes. 

Demand nndex Jnstloe. 

The Council next carried a token cot under the demand for administration of justice 
to express dissatisfaction at the administration of Civil Justloe. The demand for Bs. 84*14 
lakhs under the head adminstration of justice minus Bs. 1 00 was then made. 

Demand under Jails. 

Mr. Satyamnrtby then moved a ont motion under the demand Jails to rednoe the allot- 
ment for Bs. 37,100 for superintendence by Bs. 100 to draw attention to the bad treatment 
meted oat to political prisoners. Congress members pointed out the indignities and in- 
eonvenienoes to which the political prisoners were pat and pleaded for more baman and 
fair treatment. 

The Law Member rt^plying admitted that person! wbo were not gnilty of serioni 
political off iDoes should be treated in a kind way, but be said that it was not possible tu 
place all political convicts on a seme platform. Jostioites snpportod the motion and the 
ministers remained nentral. The motion was carried 46 voting for and 48 against amidst 
cries of '* resign, resign.** The Honse then adjourned. 

On the 20TH MARCH, fnrther two out motions of Bs. 100 each nnder demand fo| 
jails were carried. 'J be first cut was to recommend supply of kbaddar clothing to i«ii 
convicts. 83 voted for and 18 against. The other ont drew the attention of the Govera- 
nent to the bad food snpplied in jails. The whole demand 81*64 lakhs minns Bs. 200 wss 
granted for jails. 

The Law Member replying pointci out that aooording to his information kbaddar ww 
more costly and less durable and as Government bad set apart a new machinery wono 
abont four lakhs in Coimbatora Jail for spinning the soggestion wonld not betotts 
interest of tbe fflx-payets. He, however, promised to make farther enqairiee about dursDi* 
iity as w^ ns cost of kbaddar. The cut was carried by 83 against 18 votesi twenij 
ramainiiig neutral including Miniiten, unoffloial Europeans aud several juetieitea. 
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Tb 6 Hooia Ifcaibav Sir Mohaaiin&'l OiWMk wft* Babjoetod to osntinaont interraptloui 
whan dafen ling QoYeraamut agaioat tha out aadar th->. Pvilioa demaii l. R sferring to the 
arraogeaienta on the day of the OoimUaiO'i'a arrival h>) sail the boyottari hat no 
intention of going towarna the harbour and their allegation that th 7 were prevented 
by the PjJioe from going to the harbour waa only a pretence. He read a letter from 
lir. Srinivaaa Iyengar and Sir. Nageswar Rto to th s ComiiieJi mar of Police Tnere were 
intarrnptiona and the Home Member promised to place a copy of tho letter on the table 
nest day. The letter read by him stated that a biyoott prooeeai'jn would start from 
Hapiera Park and go as far the Cupida Bow whsre a meeting would be held. He also 
aaid that police airengementa were ma ie in the interetta of the boyoottera tbemaelveB an I 
referred to the last year's ocourrencea. 

Mr. Satyamurli obymted to the atatement of Sir Mohammad Osman and referred 
to the Police Gommiseionet'a worJa that they would be phyaicaliy prevented if they paaae<.i. 

Tho further out waa lost 32 voting for and 67 againat. 

Medical Demand. 

On the 2 1ST MARCH the Council rejected a token cut by 28 votes against 
CO under medical demand which sought 10 express disapproval of the Govern- 
ment’s Medical policy and urgeadoption of cheaper indigenous system on general 
scale. 

Mr. Muthulakshmi Reddi’s token cut pressing on the necessity of employing 
women as medical officers in alt lying-in hospitals in the presidency and also 
impressing the need for more facilities of training nurses and midwives was 
similarly lost without division. 

Mr. Satyamurti’s token cut which aimed at prohibiting private practice 
by doctors employed in Government Hospitals was thrown out by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The Public Health Minister replying to the criticisms of medical policy said 
that the Government made more provision for encouraging indigenous system 
of medicine than soms members thought. Provision had been made for starting 
more rural dispensaries and it was up to ths local bodies to take advantage of 
the opportunity alTotded by the Government. The Governtnent was very S)rm* 
pathetic towards indigenous system and no instance could be quoted in which 
they refused to grant assistance. The medical demand was granted in full. 

Demands for Rs ygd lakhs and I97'88 lakhs under heads education reserved 
and transferred respectively were next sanctioned by the Council • The cut 
motion moved to point out the necessity for introducing compulsory education 
in the province was defeated. The House then adjourned. 

On the 22ND MARCH the Council voted the entire budget demand by 
the Agriculture Minister, a token cut censuring the administration being nega- 
tived by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Arogvaswami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, opposing the grant expressed 
surprise that the Government which provided eight lakhs for traffic regulation 
could not see its wa]f to provide more than eighteen lakhs for agriculture. 

The Chief Minister said that the Government was doing ns utmost to better 
the agricultural conditions of the presidency, but no belter provision was possible 
unless the Council agreed to increased taxation. He was sure if the Govern- 
ment proposed fresh taxation the opposition would raise their hands in horror. 

The Opposition carried a token cut in public health demand uraing 
more provisibns in the Budget for improving village sanitation. Non-official 
Currans and other groups voted with the Swarajists. 

S^rtly after, the Swarajists sustained a defeat over a token motion censuring 
the Minister for Public Health in allotting four lakhs for temperance propaganda 
on the ground that there were more urgent schemes which were starv^. The 
motion was rejected by 56 against 27 votes. 

Beach Motor Tragedy. 

The echo of the beach motor tragedy was heard in the Council on the 
23^0 march when after interpellations Mr. Satyamurti asked leave to move for 
^joumment to discuss the conduct of the Chief Presidency Magistrate (Mr. C 
AbbM AU RhBB) u revealed by the High Court judgment in Mr. CoUett’i cue. 

ST 
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The Law Member showed that there was no urgency in the matter observing 
that Government would consider the consequence of the judgment in due course. 

The President said that the remarks of High Court as revealed by the judg- 
ment w; s very aerious as the Magistrate's evidence was disbelieved by the Court 
and therefore it was a matter of public interest and urgency arose when it was 
considers i how far it was advisable for the officer concerned to continue in office 
when his conduct had been questioned. The President fixed 35th. for discussion. 

Re-assembling after lunch the President announced that His Excellency the 
Governor had disallowed the adjournment motion regarding the strictures passed 
by Mr. Justice Waller on the prosecution and the Chief Presidency Magistrate .2 

Justrice Waller delivering judgment in appeal preferred by Mr. Collett 
passed severe strictures regarding the evidence tendered by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate as one of the important witnesses before the trial Magistrate who 
disbelieved the material portion of his evidence and characterised it as fiction. 
His Lordship was clearly of opinion that the trial Magistrate was justified in 
disbelieving a part of the Chief Presidency Magistrate's story and accepting the 
evidence ot^ther witnesses in preference to it. This was with regard to the state-, 
ment of the Chief Presidency Magistrate that he had visited Collett’s house for' 
the second time. 

Extra Grant to Police re. Commission. 

The grant of Rs. 51,680 for special police arrangement on the occasion of 
the Simon Commission’s visit to Madras in February last which was sanctioned 
by the Governor under his emergency powers was the subject of an adjournment 
motion in the Council on the ajTH MARCH. Soon after question time, Mr. 
P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader of the opposition wanted to discuss the action 
of the Government in submitting the grant to His E.\cellency without submitting 
it to the House. The Advocate-General opposing held that the motion was out 
of order. The Law Member said that as the H'ouse could not discuss by an 
adjournment motion the action of the Government in submitting to the Governor 
an expenditure which was refused by the House to be restored. The motion 
which proposed tc discuss the Government action in submitting this expenditure 
even without being refused by the House to the Governor was out of order. 

The President did not agree with the point raised by the Law Member, 
but disallowed the motion on the ground that there was a precedent where such 
emergency power had been availed of. He. however, hoped that a suitable 
opportunity would be given to the House to express its opinion in the matter. 

After the disallowance of the adjournment motion discussion on the demands 
was continued. 

Other Demands. 

The Council sanctioned the demands for Rs. ro'43 lakhs, Rs. 10*^ lakhs and 
Rs. l'p4 lakhs under the heads "Civil Veterinary Services,” "Co-operative 
Societies *’ and " Cinchona ” respectively. All cut motions moved under these 
heads were lost The House discussed the demand under the head " Co-opera- 
ti^ Societies ” urging necessi^ for opening agricultural banks for the benefit of 
the poor ryots of the province. The general policy of the Government in regard to 
" Co-operative Societies ” department also came in for criticism. 

The House rose for the day when a cut motion moved under the head 
" Industries ” to urge the necessity for fostering cottage industries by liberal 
loans was under discussion. 

On the a6TH MARCH Sir Norman Marjoribanks moved for further demand 
of Rs. 40jodo to provide for improvements in the year 1939-30 of Vijjewaram under 
head Sluice Godavari Western Delta. 

Mr. Satynmurthy rose on a point of order and objected to the motion for 
further demaind on the ground that this was not a matter which had arisen after 
submission of the origiiud demand and this demand would have been included 
in the origiasl budget. 

Tb. PrMidmt dtafnMd wiA Kr. SatjfMnurti ud alloirad Sir Nonnaa’* 
aodM. AfMr a biitfdiieaHioath. gnat wMuaetiMMd birth. Boom. 
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Another demand for grant of Ri. 3,56,400 to provide for additional expen- 
diture on Glen Morgan Hydro Electric scheme in 1939-30 wms also made. 

The House then took up demands for supplementary grants for 193^-39. 
A cut motion was moved to reduce the token demand of Rs. 100 for the advance 
of Rs. 34000 to the board o ' commissioners for Hindu Religious Endowments by 
Rs. 1 to discuss, the neglect of the Board in not collecting amounts due to avoid 
contracting more debt. The cut motion was lost and the grant was made. 

The House then passed the motion authorizing the Select Committee appoint- 
ed by the House to report on the Madras Service Commission Bill to hold its 
sitting at Ootacamund to consider the bill and to draft report. 

The Council next pressed the Finance Member’s motion that the report o^ the 
Public Accounts Committee on audit and aporopriation accounts of the presidency 
for 1936-37 be taken into consideration. The House then passed Mirzapuram and 
Pedagonnor Impartible Estates Bill and the Ellamarru and Penjundra Impartible 
Estates Bill into law. 

Demand under Labour. 

On the xyTH MARCH discussion on budget grants was resumed. A cut 
motion was moved under the head Labour ’* to discuss inactivity or non-inter- 
vention of the Labour Commissioner during the recent S. I. Railway strike which 
was negatived. 

The Labour Commissioner opposing the motion defended himself and said 
that he visited the head quarters of the S. L R. and acquainted .himself with 
several conditions of the scheme of retrenchment which was the main factor of the 
subsequent strikes. The entire demand under the head Labour*' was then voted. 

Civil Works. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, moved for demand of Rs. 75.96 lakhs under 
head Civil works. The cut motions moved to suggest formation of a road fund 
and to discuss the pclicy of G3vernment in regard to larger grants to trunk 
roads and second class roads were negatived. The grant was moved. The 
policy of Government in regard to the public works department was discussed 
under the cut motion moved by Mr. Arokyaswami Mudaliar under head Civil 
works transferred. The opposition members su|>pqrting the motion criticised 
Government in spending on the construction of buildings for officials with pay and 
pointed out that in a poor country like India it was no use wasting money on the 
building. The motion was lost and the grant was made. 

Another cut motion moved under demand stationery and printing to discuss 
the affairs of Government press was also defeated. 

At this stage the clock struck five and thfs day being the last day of the 
session guillotine was apfdied and all remaining grants were made. His Excell- 
ency the Governor arrived in state to the Council Chamber at 5-10 an 1 prorogued 
the Council with a speech- 


The Bengal Legislative Council. 

The cold weather session of Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
^Icutta on the 4TH FEBRUARY 1919. After business^ of a formal nature 
w been transact^, Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha, Minister, move I for the 
mtroduction of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill. As the >cope of the 
Government Bill did not come up to the expectations of the people, the Swnrajim 
opposed the motion particularly in view of the fact that another Bill on the 
**>ne subject, will be introduced by a non-official member in this session. 

The motion for introduction of the Bill was lost by one vote. 

Withont opposition the Calcutta Suburban Police Amendment Bill was 
P*tM. There was only one section in the Bill, which enqmwered the police 
^ diipoie of msdaimed properties. 
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After granting Ki. $0,000 for expenditure under the Famine Relief, the 
Council adjourned till 7th. 

Village Self-Government Amendment Bill 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Bengal Village Self-Government Amendment 
Bill brought forward by a non-official member was killed during the third 
reading, owing to the absence of the author of the Bill at the time of finally put- 
ting it before the council for acceptance. 

Under directions from the Governor, the President, under the Standing 
Orders, asked the Minister for Local Self-Government to move certain amend- 
ments as recommended by His Excellency in returning the Bill, ne Bill as 
it was originally gave power to Union Boards to appoint Daffadars and 
Chowkidars, which power was sought by one of the amendments to be vesed 
in the District Magistrates. 

It was opposed by Swarajists and with the help of Mahomedan members 
the^ Government carried the amendment. There were other amendments 
giving further powers to the District Magi&trate which had been taken away 
by the Bill, and these related to fixing of pay, dismissal etc, of Daffadars and 
Chowkidars. After the amendments were carried, the author of the Bill absented 
himself, and so did not move the final reading of the Bill as amended. 

Industrial Development Bill. 

On tlie 8TH FEBRUARY the Swarajists sustained a defeat when the 
motion of Mr. Kalini Ranjan Sircar, proposing the reference of the Bengal 
Industrial Development Bill of 1928 to a select committee, fell through as a 
result of an amendment by Mr. P. N- Guha, nominated member, urging its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion, which was carried by $8 votes against 42. 

The bill was to provide for the initiation or development of industries in 
Bengal Presidency with a view to improve the economic condition of the 
people. The ^Swarajists opposed Mr. Guha*s amendment and expressed the view 
that his object was to shelve the bill which would not be passed during the life- 
time of this council. Europeans and non-Swarajists, supporting the amendment, 
observed that the bill should be circulated for the country’s opinion l^fore 
legislation was enac'ed. 

Non-official Europeans characterised the bill as being far coo much political. 

Dangerous Diseases Bill. 

The Government next accepted the Swarajist motion for reference of the 
Bengal Prevention of Dangerous Diseases Bill to a select committee. It was 
brought forward by Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray for the control and prevention of 
dangerous diseases in Bengal. 

The Public Health Minister, the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, said that the 
G^ernment had explained their attitude, and added that he accepted the 
principle underlying the bill on their behalf. The Minister congratulated the 
mover on his attempt at preventing dangerous diseases. 

The council gave leave to the Swarajists to introduce the Bengal Pasture 
Bill, the Bengal Cattle Bill and the Calcutta Rent Bill. A motion to circulate 
the last mentioned Bill was moved by Mr. P. N. Guha, and accepted by the 
mover Mr. J. L. Banerjee. The Council then adjourned until 11th. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the^iTH. FEBRUARY, despite Government opposition, the Swarajists 
carried two resoIntioBS in the Council. The first resolution urged a mixed 
committee to examine the working of inland steamer services with reference 
to passengers’ accommodation, fare and freight. 

The secmid resolution, which was carried without a division, urged the 
iMointment of a committee to enquire into the conditions of labour in 
^ngal with a view to remove their grievances. Mr. G. F. Rose* opposing, said 
tmt labourer lived in comfortable circumatances, and it was only the outside 
irauences whicli fomented trouble. To say that there was unrest among the 
^t^*®**» .nonsense, Mr. Rose was surprised at the artiitical expressios 
drawn the barristeia and vakils of the condition of the worlmrs. 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, protesting, said that the fling at barristers and 
lawyers was unnecessary. It was barristers like Mahatma Gandhi and 
Deshbandhu Das who took up the cause of labour in the past and courted jail, 
and not men like Mr. Rose. They knew that the Government always sid^ 
with the Capitalists. This was a modest resolution, and oii>:ht to be accepted. 

The Hon. Mr. Marr, replying, observed that in the view of the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission to go into the matter, this Committee would 
be superfluous. 

On the 12IH. FEBRUARY by a majority of 15 votes, two resolutions 
were carried, one granting house allowance to ministerial c fficns and typists 
of the Bengal Secretariat, and the other urging enquiry into the grievances 
of the Bengal Government Press, the Jail Press and the Settlement Press. 

Despite Government opposition, twe other lesolutions of local interest 
were carried. 

Constitution of Medical F-^culty. 

On the 1 3TH. FEBRUARY a resolution suggesting changes in the constitu- 
tion of the governing body of the State Medical Faculty with a view to popularise 
that body was carried, despite Government opposition. 

Calcutta Police Charges and Provincial Revenues. 

There was a chorus of opposition to the resolution moved by Moulvi Abul 
Kasem urging that Provincial revenues should be relieved of the charges for 
the maintenance of (he Presidency police, and that expenditure for the tame 
should be met by fresh taxation to be levied on Calcutta citizens 

Mr. Moberly, opposing, said that attempts had been made to bring village 
chowkidars under the control of villageis. but no Government would divest 
itself of the powers of control over the police who were so essential in any 
form of Government. The resolution was lost by 32 votes to 8 and the House 
adjourned till 20th. 

Presentation of Budget. 

On the 20TH FEBRUARY the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, in- 
troduced the Budget of the Bengal Government for 1929-30 In doing so he 
reviewed the financial situation of the province during the year 1928-29, and 
presented the estimates for the year 1929-30. He said that the year 1929-30 
starts with a balance of Ra. 2,53.40.000. 7'ota! revenue receipts, exclusive of 
loan operations, amount to Rs 11,11,23,000, an increase of al)out lakhs on 
the revised estimate for the current year. As for total expenditure the Govern- 
ment have budgeted for ;n estimated increase of Rs. 74,38,000 over the revised 
estimate for the current year, and about 88 and thiee-fourth lakhs over and above 
the anticipated revenue. 

The expenditure estimate, said the Finance Member, includes what is 
necessary for the ordinary growth, for completion of the schemes already initiated 
as well as for new schemes. As for the year 1929-30, Mr. Marr said it opened 
with receipts and revenue estimated at Rs. 10,94,11,000. They are now placed 
at Rs. 11,45,78,000— an increase of over 51 lakhs. The current year actually 
opened with a larger balance than anticipated. This made it possible ^to place 
in fixed deposit with the Government of India a sum of 50 lakhs which will earn 
interest amounting to lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the Budget, at passed by the Council in March 
1928 contemplated expenditure not charged to revenue, of Rs. 11,19,62,000. To 
this was added in supplementary estimate Rs. 7.36,000, thus making available 
for expenditure iu the year the total sum of Rs. 1 1.26,98,000. Outside the revenue 
account a loan of 15 lakhs for the Chittagong Port* has been adjusted with the 
Government of India, now that Chittagong has been declared a major port. 
Taking Revenue and Capital accounts together, but excluding transactions on 
account of the adjustment loan of 15 lakhs for CbitUeong Port, the total savings 
of this year are estimated at about 37 lakhs. With additional income and 
reduced expenditure during 1928-39, it is expected to end with a surplus of about 
M lakhs, that is, an anticipated closing balance on the present information of 
^ t»53»4o/x» against the opening balance of Rs. 31,19952,000. This surpius is 
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Sm to m «riiidftiU of Kt lakhs at firobiite duty on rich estates. But for this, there 
wobUI have heea. a deScit of i8 lakhs this year. 

Simmihig ngi the Finance Member said that the total revenue from all 
aoiifca»tihiayear,aB can be foreseen now, will amount to Rs. 13,17,73,000 against 
fha sanctioned csciaiaia of Ra» ri4s.5 1,000. The year will close with a balance 
of Bik.n,|a4Ot0an B i» to be remembered that the closing balance tncludes 
Ha Es;p,aooift the Famine Relief Fom!. 

Refecrmg so estinmted: expcndritare for 1929-30. Mr. Marr said that the 
general adnunfocrafien badger was nearly lakhs over the revised estimate 
fet the c n r r ct year ; whereas the police budget was about Rs. 16.00000 nam 
than the revised esriimare. Grant for educatioa was about lakhs higher ; 
a tnm of takhs hare been pfovided for the Moslem HaB, Dacca Uatversity ; 
and pfo viakH S has been made to continue the policy of encourging agricultural 
educatioa tn secomfary schools. The most important item nnder medical head 
it the provtsioB of one lakh for grant towards extension of the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Jadhavpor. The Calcutta Medical Aid and Research Society 
and the public health department also received a share of the available resources 
The Bengal Technical Institute has been granted Rs. 7,000 on an experimental 
basis for three years for the boot and shoe making department. 

Concluding; the Finance Member referred to the Statutory Commission and 
said that whan the Commission visited Bengal Sir P. C. Mitter auii he put Bengal’s 
case as strongly as possible, as also other witnesses appearing before the Commis- 
sion. They presented an united front, and felt convinced that they had impressed 
cm the Commission their case. Meantime they were awaiting the results of their 
deliberations. 


No’Coofidence on Ministers* 

After the presentation of the Budget the atmosphere of the House became 
tense when Mr. Nurut Huq Choudhurv moved his motion of ^ No-Confidence ’ 
against the Ministers. The House was full and the galleries were crowded. 

At the outset, Mr. Nurul Hoq charged the Ministers with violating the 
cemttitution and further with corrupting the public life of the country and 
transgressing the well-known canons of public administration. The Ministers 
had invented a system of management by corruption and jobbery. There had 
been a gemd deal of public discontent and the matter was represented to the 
Simon Commission. There had been no public protest till one nominated member 
gave notice regarding a liquor shop at Bowbazar. It was impossible to stifle the 
matter. 

Further, the speaker said, the charge of corruption against the Ministers 
could be divided into three main heads: (i) in relation to the members of 
Council, .(ii) regarding the administration of the Excise Department and 
(iii) distribution of patronage. As regards the first, he said, it was a favourite 
dictum of Nawab Mushraff Hussain, Minister of Education, that only persons 
capable of bribing or willing to be bribed should come to the Council. This 
was the Minister’s estimate of the honest members of the Council. Regarding 
the second, the speaker said, there had been a good deal of interference due 
to political pressure in the administration of the Excise Department. Politi- 
cians were encouraged to take sides in the quarrels of liquor vendors, and 
rewarded with handsome remuneration. The Minister made a condition of 
hearing an application or an appeal that such and such lawyer should be 
engaged and fairly high fees paid. The speaker cited some alleged insunces, 
one Mng that a Chittagong M. L C. was engaged at the instance of the Minister 
and a fee of Fs. 1 ,roo was paid for one day’s appearance. On the very day of the 
deafh of the lessee the license was given to tne son of an hi L C. ; and on his 
surrender to the editor of the Voleranga,” who had become a great supporter 
of the Ministry. 

The speaker accused the Ministry of jobbery, because the Minister of Edu- 
cation admitted that be had to give ap^ntments to sons and nephews of bis 
SttppmrtersiB perforcnce to quaBfied candidates. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Narul Huq said that, contrarv to the conttitution the 
Ministers were not responsible to the people and they in the Couneit could not 
influence their actions. They kept themselves in owe by offcial and European 
votes and by a judicious distribution of patronage. He was not challenging the 
existence of diarchy, but wanted to purify public life and compel the Mra&ters 
to remct the constitution. 

Mr. TRAVBRS, on behalf of the British group, remarked that if the charges 
of bribery were substantiated they should at once wtthJraw their support 
from any Minister. But they were assured that the charges were unfounded 
and the Ministers did not seem to be alarmed. Proceeding, Mr. Travers 
emphasised that if this Ministry was turned out then his group would not 
support any Ministry, because the British group were tired of the game. 

Mr. Atiquilla, following Mr. Travers, said that during the downfall of the 
Chakravarti-Gliuznavi Ministry, he was offered money by the present Minister 
in charge of Excise, and subsequently by his agents. The speaker said that he 
indignantly refused the offer. The issue to-day was neither political nor consti- 
tutional but ethical. A Minister with a long purse might succeed to-day ; but 
they wanted to vindicate the honesty of public life. 

Cries were raised by Swarajists to hear the Minister when Mr. Abdul 
Sattar, supporter of the Minister, explained that he never appeared as a lawyer 
before the Minister on Rs. 1,500 a day. 

Mr. B. K. Basu, Swarajist, stated that the Hon'ble Nawab Mushraff 
Hussain told him that in spite of the Swarajists he would carry the Primary Edu- 
cation Bi.l, because he had 23 Mahomedan members of the House ** in his pay.’' 
Mr. Bose characterised the remark as an insult to the House. The Minister 
also had said that what the Prophet could not do, he (the Minister) would do. 
The Prophet gave universal religion ; but not universal primary education ! 
*ihis reminded them, said the speaker, how the poet in the course of one moon 
became a chemist, fiddler and buffoon. 

After persistent demands from the Ministerialists to hear the Minister, 
the Hon’ble Nawab Mushraff HusSAiN rose to rep!y. At the outset he pointed 
out the procedure followed in issuing licences to liquor shops. He agreed with 
the decisions of the secretaries and heads of department in the matter ; and 
in case of disagreement the matter must be brought to the notice of the Governor. 
As regards the fabulous fee of Rs. 1,500, he charatteiised it as nonsense. The 
Minister had not finished when the Council adjourned. 

On the aiST FEBRUARY, the Minister resuming his reply said that the 
policy of the Excise Department had been to centralise excise shops so that 
consumption might be less. It was according to that policy that excise cases 
had been decided. He repudiated the charge made by Mr. Nurul Haq that 
he had asked some party to appoint special counsel at high fees in a particular 
case. Dealing with theiconstitutional question, the Ministei re erred to the prac- 
tice, and maintained that he was right in the matter of appointments. As 
regards his offer of currency notes to Mr. Atiqulla, the Nawab characterised 
it as an abominable charge. He asked why this charge was not brought when 
his Ministry was attacked last year. He also repudiated Mr. B. iC Basu’s 
charge that 23 Moslem members were in his pay, and called it worse than a lie. 

Mi. B. K. Basu interrupting said it was absolutely true. 

Continuing, the Nawab said that Mr. Basu’s charge was an insult to the 
Moslem community. He could defend himself against the allegations in a law 
court. The Nawab concluded that if the Ministry were to be attacked in this 
way, the same things could be said against future Ministers. 

Mr. J C. Gupta (Swarajist) mentioned the alleged circumstances in which 
the Minister unsuccessfully tried to get the speakers appointed counsel in an 
excise case through a party, knowing that the ** no-confidence ” motion was 
coming. 

On behalf of the Union Party, Mr. Sachin Sanyal supported the“no-con- 
fidence ** motion specially as a mark of their disapproval of the conduct of the 
^ja of Na^pnr. who accept^ office in defiance of the Union Party, to 
which he belong^ 
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After Mr. Sachin Sanyal, Sir Abdur Rahim spoke. He felt from accumutaled 
experience that it was undesirable that this experiment in diarchy sh )ald be 
prolonged. He asked a straight Question. Did they believe that Nawab Mush<’aff 
was a fit roan Intellectually to bold the office ? Sir Abdur maintained that the 
charges were well founded. 

Referring to the European Party’s plea Sir Abdur said : ** I for one am deadly 
in earnest ror responsible Government which alone will conciliate the people. 
I want a fair and honest experiment. If the British group are anxious to 
advance the cause of responsible Government they should know that by keeping 
the Nawab there that cause will not be furthered. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta next addressed the House. He pointed out that while 
on other occasions voting took place on the issue whether diarchy was good or 
bad, the issue this time was different. It was whether or not the members of 
the House were satisfied that the Ministers were guilty of corruption and 
dishonesty. The attitude of the European group was that of clever lawyers. 
Indeed, it was difficult to rouse thise who feigned sleep. Mr. Atiqulla told 
the speaker about the incident ten or twelve days ago ; and he maintained 
that every one of the House had heard it. Mr. Travers had replied that hi 
had no knowledge whatsoever of the charge until yesterday. Mr. Sen Gupta 
said that Mr. Travers was following the footsteps of clever lawyers. The 
question was whether he had heard of it, and not whether he had any knowledge 
of it. His party always believed that diarchy was rotten to the core ; but now 
they found that not only the system was rotten, but the very Ministers they 
had set up were rotten. A false cry had been raised that the charges had been 
made against one Minister and a communal issue had been raised. He regret- 
ted it; but so far as his party was concerned it made no distinction between 
Hindus and Mahomedans as was evidenced by their support io bringing 
about the downfall of the Chakravartt-Ghu^navt Ministry. Mr. Travers could 
not deceive his following and (he European community for a long time. They 
had known that the Nawab had been trying for the last one ^ear and half to get 
followers. That was why the Minister himself did not repudiate the statement 
of Mr. Atiqulla, when it was made on the floor of the House. The Minister, 
if he had been innocent could have risen in his seat then and there and protest 
ted ; but the Nawab did nothing of the kind. What was the inference to be 
drawn ? It was that the Nawab knew the fac t to be true. 

As regards the Raja of Nashipur, Mi. Sen Gupta asked whether it was not 
his duty to have stood up in his place yesterday when the charge was made 
against the Nawab and say he had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded (hat by turning out one Minister, they were bound 
to throw out the other also, as the Raja had accepted joint responsibility, and 
had not repudiated the charges nor dissociated himself from the allegations. 
The Raja of Nashipur ha 1 made it clear that he had accepted joint responsibility. 

Motion Carried. 

The President then put the motions to the House. The ** no-confidence ” 
motion on Nawab Mushraff Hussain was carried by 6 j to 59 votes, and that on the 
Raja of Nashipur by 62 59 votes. The Council then adjourned till February 27th. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Mahomedan Pilgrims Bill was passed. The 
Bill gave power to the Government to secure some control over pilgrim guides. 

The Council next sanctioned a supplementary grant of Rs. 124,000 for expen- 
diture under superannuation allowances and another sum of Rs. 1 5,000 for expen- 
diture under stationary and printing. 

Budget Discussion. 

The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 28TH FEBRUARY 
and continued till the next day;. The Finance Member was severely criticised 
for his criminal neglect of the interests of the people. - It was really surprising to 
see that the expenditure under the Police jum^ up from Rs. 196*57 1 ^^"^ 

Rs. 212*74 lakhs while a very small sum had Men set apart for the education 
of the children of the soil . 
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The members were of opinion that the Budget was hopelessly disappointing. 
Cholera and Kalazar were claiming an ever-increasing toll every year but 
what were the provisions, asked Sj. J. C. Gupta, made in the Budget to combat 
these preventible diseases? This showed the callous indifference of the Govern- 
ment to one of the most vital questions affecting the life of the nation. 

The Meston Settlement was a curse to Bengal and, as Sj. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar pointed out, it has served as a potent excuse for the whole of the 
Finance Department sitting on its oars and looking on, while we are being borne 
down to certain ruin.” Several members strongly criticised the Government’s 
” eternal excuse of lack of funds.” The Council then adjourned till 16th Marcbu 


Voting on Budget Grants. 

Voting on Budget grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH. At the outset 
the Council granted the supplementary demand of Rs. 36,000 for expenditure on 
stamps, and Rs 30,000 on jails. 

'A*he Council next discussed ten motions for reduction of the demand of 
Rs. 44,07,000 for expenditure under Land Revenue, all of which were negatived 
or withdrawn. 

On a token cut motion in the demand under the colonisation of the Sunder- 
bans, a Swarajist member charged the Government with refusing to grant land 
to educated young men. Replying, the member-tn-charge said that there was no 
rule preventing educated youths fi«/tn getting lands, and the Government policy 
was to grant land to them; but such youths were not coming forward. The 
Council then adjourned till 18th. 


Qorernment*! Excise Policy Condemned. 

On the 18TH MARCH demand for Be. SI, 96, 000 was made under ” Excise.” A 
motion for a token oat wai made, when dii»oaseion on the polioy of fending lioenoee to 
Excite ehope wae raised. 

Mr. 8. C. Makherjee (iioiDinated), pointed ont that there wae nepotism and favonri- 
tism by the Golleotor of Oaleotta, in granting lioenoee and mentioned individual eame .in 
anpport of hie ateertion. 

Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari, President of the defnnot Lieeneing Board, said tbat^ihe Board 
wae not coniolted in granting Jloenees. The Board and Temperance Booietj adopted the 
Qovernment’s polioy of minimnm ooneomption and maximom rsfenne ; bat of late the 
Oofernment was not treating the Board properly. New shops wera started, leealting in 
ooneomption being steadily increaeed. 

Nawab Moebarrnf Hnseain, late Excise Miniitcr, said, that in vending lioenoee, the 
Colleotor followed the Government policy ; but if thereby a mistake was m ade, it was 
rectified by the Oommiesloner on appeal. These mistakei were poeilbta onfy owing to the 
existing system. He wae in favour of the auction eystem, wbich was exietiag in Bombay, 
and urged its revival. He conld not appoint a Licensing Board b eeanie most of hie voters 
wanted to be on it. 

A Labour member said that the only way to stop tavonrHisBi in granting lioenoee was 
to take away the power of vending licences from the Colleotor, and giving it to a Lioensiog 
Board. 

The Member in charge of Excise said that the GovernuMBt were following the polioy 
of minimnm consamption, with the resnlt that oonsnmotion of oonntry spirit, ganja and 
opinm had decreased without loss to revenoe. The motion was eanied. 

Another cat motion was pat when the excise policy of the Government was generally 
disenseed. Mr. A. C. Dott (Swarajist) eald that they were orging total prohibition bat it was 
not aoeepted. The difflooltlei point^ ont by the Government in the way of the adoption of 
a policy of total prohibition were imaginary difieultiee. It had been said that an army 
of preventive agents wae required to enforoe total prohibition. On behalf of the Congress. 
Mr, Dutta said that they were prepared to raise eneb an army if Government oo-operated 
with them and not treated them inhumanly ae they had done before. He also nrged total 
prohibition of opium, wbieb wae really a poison. . , 

Mr. G, P, Hogg, on behalf of the Government, said that the bietory of the recent ywre 
showed that the Bengal Government bad iocoetifnily carried out their BxcIm poljcy* 
They removed the tempUtion of indulging in droge and dimloisbed ooneamptlon. The 
Government had fulfilled its obligation, but could not accept the pollgr of total probb 
bition. In its opinion, the time wae not Hpo for adopting that poHcj* That tim e woi Ud 
come when the number of eoniomers beoome negligible, and illicit distillation beooms 
inpoMib'e. The motion wm nsgatived. 
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Mwoem BifiBM fran StMp Dvtj. 

Ob iht 19TH NABOB the Sfraniltlt espfttnd iadlf BBtloB BMtntt the aoTcnneni’i 
MtloDlBiiolBUoCSiif esoeM rmaiie Iron the ftBmp datj to the Tromferred department! 
■e pfOBieed on the oeeeeloB of the paadag of the tasatioB bill. A token *' out " wai 
eanled bp a maiorily of IS voice. 

Golleotlon of Bettlog TAs. 

The OoveniamBt wae n«it charged bj the Bwarajiite with abetment in gambling. 
Adking fbr rednotfon in the demand of Be. 15,000 nnder the eehedoled toaee. whieh amount 
wae required ae ohargee for eolleetion of the betting tai, the epeakere eaid that thle vice, 
whieh Indiana were imitating from Baropeanc, ehonld be diaoonraged. The Government 
ehoald penaliee betting at raoee. 

Nr, Narr, replying, Mid that the Honae had already aeoepted betting by paetiog an 
aBMBdment to tbe tan bill, and they were almply eolleoting betting feee. Under the Act, 
hatting oonld not be aboliehed. The motion waa negatived. 

Demand nnder Irrigation. 

On the 80TH NABOB, daring the diaenmion of the irrigation demand, the Government 
waa delMted and a token ent motion wae oarried. Speakera expreaaed diamtiafaotion with 
tbe; general policy of the Government and drew artention to the decayeii and decaying 
rivera of Bengal. 

Demand nnder General Administration. 

When Nr. A. N. Noberly made a demand for Ra. 10,868,000 under general admi- 
niatration, a Swarajiat moved the following motion : “ That tbe demand for Ba. 8,000 
nnder tbe head the * Indian Newa Agency telegram ' be refoaed.*' It waa loggeated that 
tbe Government oonld get newa from the newapapera inatead of getting back ita own newa 
at tbe expenae of Ba 8,000. 

The Hon. Nr. Noberly, replying, aaki that thia agency aupplled two aorta of news, one 
to the newapapera and one for tbe benefit of the Government. Itanpplied the Government 
with a anmmary of the current newa at a cheap rate. Tbe head of the Government 
ought to receive Indian newa at the arlieat poaaible moment. This agency bad been in 
exiatenoe for a oonaiderable time, and invariably hati done quite well. There waa no 
reaaon why the Government should not snbscribc to an agency which had given quite a 
aatiafaotory service. The majority of the papers snbaoribe to this agency. In Calcutta, 
there was no evening newspaper. It the Government were to depend on papers, it would 
not get news till the following morning. It had been said that the Government merely 
got baok ita own news. Hr. Noberly eoold not understand why the Government ahonld 
throw dost in its own eyes. The motion waa defeated by a majority of 21 votes. 

Two other motions urging a reduction of Ra. 1,000 in the expenditure under tbe 
bead the " Governor's Private Seoretary ** and refuMl of tbe demand of Bs. 66,500 for 
the Governor's baud establishment " were lost. 

On the 818T Bareh Nr. Nalini Banjan Sircar moved a cut in the demand for the 
'* Bxeontive Council ". He referred to the alleged memorandum sent by the Bengal 
Government to tbe Simon Commission as to the icture constitution of the Province. He 
Mid that tbe Exeoutive Counoil gained tbe ears of the powers-tbat»be and batched nnholy 
plots against tbe freedosi and progress of tbe people. Tbe mentality with which tbe 
Bengal Government proceeded to formulate ita proposals before the Bimun Commission, 
was not at all condneivo to sfatfsmanlike plana and schemes. The propoMls were Mid 
to be to perpetuate the prinoiple that there mutt be safeguards both within the legialature 
and within tbe provincial Government by the appointment of two official Hiniaters, 
these two official Hiniatenb out of seven in all, being not responsible to the Legislatures. 
The powers proposed to be vested in tbe Governor were very much wider than those 
oxiating now. The Govrnor wonld have the power even to anapend the entire oonstitu- 
tion in oaie of oertain aituatioos created by the opposition, including diemisMl of 
Mlnistera. 

During the diacnaaion the Swarajists refemd to the recent arrests, and Mid that there 
was an nnholy alliance to retard the progreM of tbe country. 

Nr, Travers, representing the Buropann inerebants. Mid that the Britishers favoured 
Government by the people of tbe country, and they wonld support provincial autonomy 
is soon as the eommnntl tenston between the Hindus and the Nahomedana diMppeared. 

The aDM>tioa was negatived, 48 votiag for and 68 against, 

Betaaal of Ninlaters* BaJariee. 

A motion refoslag tbe Nialiteia* nlnriee was being diNnned. when the Oonnoi« 
adjonraed. 
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On the StKD MARCH, remmlBff debata on iha moiloii nfMl«t MtelMiii^ 

Mf. J* M. Beo Oii|»ta obierTed that now that Miniatert had gone, tho proper oonrte wonid 
be to appoint Minlitere firet and then make enpplementor j denMod tor ealatj. The leadera 
of the eo*operat<Bg parties had not been oonenlted. There would be aeeret meetinge of 
Oofomnient offioera before the appointment of Miniaters, They were poisoning pnblto 
life. He charged the OoTernment members with breaking the oonatitation. This was a 
ddiberate piece of rasoality on the part of GoTomment members. 

The President pointed oat that it was an nnparlismentsrj expression and abonld bo 
withdrawn. Mr. Ben Gnpta thoogbt that it was parliamentary sines the Chief Jostics of 
Bengal recently need it in a jodgment. The Presitient said that tbs Chief Jnatice might 
have naed it ; bat one knowing parliamentary langaage and a le der of a strong party 
sheold not use each an expression. It was withdrawn. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee said that so long as the Government wm nHen, Indians would 
oppose it. Diaroby coaid not floarish in the soil of Bengal. 

Mr. Moberly, explaining the position of the Government in the ssattor, said it wu 
desirable that the Ministry appointed sbonld bo stable. It was impossfblo to find snoh a 
Ministry in so short a time. Bnt the Governor would appoint one in a month or eoi, 
Thero could not be Minieters nnleasi the ealary was voted. Mr. Moberly opined that It 
was not impossible to form a etable Ministry. Beoause there had been a defeat before, 
it was not right to approach the Seoretary of State and say it was impossible to form a 
Ministry in Bengal. The motion for refusal of the demand was defeated by 84 votes 
against 69« 

After the result of the voting was annonnoed a fanny nolico was seen hang np on 
the door of the Chamber, inviting an application for tbs post of a Minister to be mads 
to the Governor with testimonials and names of snpporters from the Buropean party. 

The demand under General Administration was carried. 

Government Control over High Conrt. 

The administrative control of the Government over the High Conrt was next 
raised by Mr. Kalini Banjan Saikar In a token ont. Ho said that iudges should 
keep aloof from the members of the Executive and avoid even eoeial oontaot for 
keeping an attitude of dignified reserve. ** It the standard deterioratea* be said * the 
country will go to rain. We have heard of a Chief Jostioe deelioing an invitation to 
dine at the Government House because the host was an Baeontive officer, and of another 
judge declining to cloeo the High Court in view of the Delhi Durbar, Thero must be 
separation of the Judiciary and Executive to maintain the confidence of the people.*' 
Proceeding he said The main anxiety of the Cbkf Justice in his memorandnm to the 
Simon Commission, is to keep the High Court beyond the reach of the Counoil. Has 
be ever enquired why the confidence which the public had i n the past in tbs High 
Courti is fast disappearing f 

Supporting the motion, Mr, B. K, Bose protested against the way in which the 
members of the Bar were treated by the High Court judges, with the result that the High 
Conrt administration reflected opon the administration of jastioe in the mofussil. As an 
illustration, he referred to the remark of a High Court judge who said, “ If 1 say all 
lawyers are rogues would that be a libel V\ 

The Home Member, intervening, asked whether a member was entitled to reflect on 
the condnot of a jndge. 

The President ruled that the speaker was not naming anybody. Mr. Bose replied 
he knew where the shoe pioobed. As another illnstratlon, he referred to jndges, who 
Mid that lawyera had exploited a particular case. The speaker was surprised to And 
that a mofnssil jndge was afraid of the police. He instanoed a case where a DIstriot 
Jadge took a reporter to task for publishing particular things in^tbe pspers, exolalmiog : 
What wonld Sb Charles Tegart think f 

Cries of ** shame *' uttered at this stage by the Swarajists was objsotsd to by tbs 
President, on the ground that no- such cries should be msde. 

Mr. P. C. Bose pointed out that thomping was allowed in the AMembly. Tbs Presi- 
dent hoped that it wonld not be introdnoed here, 

Mr. J, L, Banerjee admd whether crying shame ** was not a eonstitutioiial method 

“£f®*Mng disapproval 

^e President observed that cries of •• qoesiion and » hear, bear " wsso PiMlia- 
»«nUry, bnt not eriet of • thame,*' 

_ Rr. P. 0, Bom guted bM experimoo of a visit totbcHoosocf IiPfdillMithif wic 

P^miiilblc, 
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TAs fitoM Neoibtr wm raplyUig whea the time limit wee feeohed, end the eemare 
moCimi woe releeted bj 4l to 90 toteti The entiie demend for Joetiof wee fenetloned. 
The Ooonoll then edjoomed. 


Great lor Jelli Department. 

Ob the 99BD M ABOH the Coanoll dlieoeied the demand under Jell and ConTlet 
Betllementt. A anmber of ontmotleoe were pnt, orltieielog the adminlstratiTe poliej of the 
Qofemment. The aon-offleieli dleapproeed of the dilatorj methods of the QoTPtnmeat 
la nadertahlng )all reforms and urged separate messing sjstem sad snpplj of mosquito 
eartqtBS and brtter treatment of Bhadralog prisoners on the lines of the treatment given 
to laropeaa prifoners. All the oat motions were negatived. The original demand was 
granted. 


Poliee Administration Critloised. 


There wm 05 lednotioa motloas In the polioe demand for Bs. 1,94,55,000. There 
was a amtloB orging redaetloa of the demand of Bs. 4,80,000 for Oalcntta sergeants by 
one lakb. This amoant was larger than the previons year's expense, doe to Increase of 
eargeaati* pay. It was pointed ont that the sergeants* pay was already more than that of 
the Indian Bab-lnspeotofs. . 

Mr. Forrester stated that good work was done by the sergeants during the oommnnai 
riots of 1010 and the labonr strike that followed the riots. 

Mr. Moberly said that Galootta was now free from riots ; hot the canses leading to the 
riots still ezIsM. Daring the riots the nnmber of sergoants was found to be small, and 
It was found naesasary to Inerease their number. But the military authorities advised 
soldlsro not to join the polioe on the existing pay. The Government was obliged to 
inerease the pay not only of sergeants, but of Indian eonstable. The out motion was 
nsgatlved. 

Another anition urging reduetioB under the head Soperintendents by Bs. 25,000, was 
BSBt dl me w d .. Bef erenee was mads to the Betrenobment Committee's recommendation 
whish was Ijpunud by tbs Government: 

■eplyteK Mr. Moberly said that slnoe that reoommendation, the work bad inoreased 
tvemandoBsly, neoessItatlBg tnoreased number of Superintendents. The motion was lost. 


On tbs 95TB MABCH the Connoil resumed dlsensslon on the rednotlon motion in 
Ihi Pidloo grants. Sukers pointed to the publlo's want of oonfidenee in the Poliee and 
fifim d to the Pofin assanlt on young hoys who boycotted the Barlsal Bxbibition 
oiganfaed by the IHstrleS Maglstralr and others. It was also pointed out that IndhuiB 
wm Bsl tahim' on the hl^er grade In the Polioe serviees, which were reserved lor 


Jr. Moberly^ opposing the cut moMon, denied that the Barlsal Bzhlbitlon was 
organised by the mvemnent or by the District Magistrate. It was organised by local 
leaders, Indndlug Oon gre si m sB. A hatch of young Congressmen disapproved of the 
oondnot of the elders, and dsddcd on boycotting the exhibition, which was visited by a 
large nnmber e( people; A band of hooligans laid themselves down at the gate obstroct- 
Ingpaowigc. The Mice Superintendent vainly tried to persuade them to depart from 
the plM^ M hooligans used Insnlting language. The Buperlntendent erossed over 
thesk but none was bnrt. 

Tb a suggsstion for aboUsblng the District Intelllgenoe Branch, Mr. Moberly stated 
that tba Governmeut oonld not do without It. He assured the Bouse that their desire 
was not to enrb tbs political aolivltieo of the people except when they took to terro- 
rism. The Hon Member denied the employment of secret agents. 

As to the saggcetlon for abolitica of the Arms Act and the introdnotion of military 
tralnteg in sebools, Mr. Moberly said It might lead to fraetnred heads. 


Grant for Secret Bervloa Opposed. 

The next motion related to tbs refusal of the demand of Bs. 1,00,0C0 nnder the 
Criminal Investigation Departstent (seeret servioe money). 

Mr. Moberly stated that terrorist conspiracy was not a fictloB In the imagination of 
the Polioe. Although the terrorlsl movement bad been practieally eliminated, It was 
still in czi s te B se. Only last month a Poliee Snb-lnspeotor was stabbsd to death. It bed 
baen said that levolntion shoald bs quelled by eonciliation, and tbs members had compared 
Indfai with liebuid. He seminded them that even with the granting of Dominion Govern- 
ment, Sontbem liclaad'i Pieeident had admitted the existenoe of a terrorlet oonepireej 
which requisod drastio action to bs quMIsd. Hs aesurod that the Qovemmsnt had no desire 
to rappiim pQiStloal aotlvitfos. What thpy would inpprom was terrorism. Hewaieon 
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whan the Swmiiiti beetme rrbponsible tor malotalBing Uw and order, th*-y wonld flod it 
InpoMible to do 10 without t oertuin amonut of aeoret eerTiee money. 

All tha out motiODi were oegati^ed, and the original demand granted. 

Discuasion on Qrant for Education. 

On the 27TH MARCH the Council granted the demand for Re, 4,90,000 under 
porta and pilotage. Sereral cute were pruposed breanse no progress was made in taking 
more Indians into the serTiee since the passing ot Sir Phirozi Sethna's resolution. It 
was urged that facilities should bn giren to Indians for learning navigation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Marr, replying, said that the Bengal Government had nothing to 
do with the administration of the department, which was under the Government of 
India. 1 hat Government was experimenting with a training ship at Bombay. 

All * cut motions* were rejected. 

The Council also granted Rs. 1,22.50,000 under Bducation (reserved.) This money 
was required for European education. A** cut'* motion criticising the policy of scpata- 
tion in education as suicidal was rejected. 

In the demand under Education (transferred) a token cut in the grant for UuiversU 
ties, raised the question of invidious grants in regard to Dacca and Calcutta Universities. 
The mover pointed out that the Dacca University stirved a small area, but its grsnt 
was about three times that of the Calcutta University. The attitude of the Government 
was hostile towards the Calcutta University. The working of the post*graduate depart- 
ment was hopeless. 

Replying, Mr. Marr said that a committee was appointed to enquire into the working 
of the post-graduate department. The Government were awaiting its report, a gennine 
endeavour had been made to bring about harmonious working of the University. 

The cat motion was rejected. 

The next two motions referred tu the uncertain position of oflScors in the Provincial 
Edncational Service and to the policy of retrenchment as regards secondary education. 

Dr. Jenkins, replying, said that definite proposals for reorganisation of the service 
had been sent to the Government of India, which wonld be considered along with the 
proposals of other Local Governments. There were 11,000 high schools in Bengal. 
Considering the resoarces of the province, grant for secondary educaMon was not 
inadequate. 

Several ** onts *' were moved in the grant for primary edneation to draw attention 
to the insnfficiency of grants which delayed the lanncbiog of schemes for free primary 
education. 

On behalf of the Government it was pointcii out that the grant was not inadequate, 
A survey of rnral and urban area would be made for the introduction of free primary 
eilncation. All * cut * motions were lost and the demand was voteti. 

Oo the 28TH MARCH, a motion refnsing a grant of Ks. one lakh to the Calcutta 
Hospital Norses Institute was made to urge better provision for the training of Indian 
nursei. Sir P. 0. Mitter, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that it was impossible 
to get a enfflelent number of Indian nurses to replace European nurses. He assured 
the Honse that the Government were keenly considering the question of training 
Indian nurses. The motion was eventually witbdiawn. 

In the Pnblic Health demanJ, a token* cut was moved in the grant for combating 
cpidemio diseaeee. It was pointed out by the supporters of the motion that the present 
policy wae nnsatisfactory. The Government was also criticised for its failure to accept 
Dr. Bentley'c recommendation to combat malaria. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, replying, observed that health organisation and formation ot health 
nnita wae the aim of the Government's policy, and ample provision was made for 
these items. The ent motion was carried by one vote. The Connell adjonrnei till 2nd April, 

On the 2ND APRIL a token ent was effected in the demand under Agrionltors 
by a nsalsrity ot 2 votes. The mover urged the desirability of having a Jute Board for 
Iht SttpcmpiBMnt of the Jute indnstry. There was urgent necessity, be said, for devising a 
porsuuMnt Mehinerj to initiate snob steps as would conducs to the Improvement and 
develapsBsmi el tha growing, marketing and manufaeture of jnte. 

Tte jHamter for Indnstriec said that the <3h>vernment were in agreement with the 
▼lows of the BsTnl Oommission on Agrioultnre. The question of establishing a Central 
Jate Oommlttse wonld be disenssed soon with Assam and Bihar, which also prodooed jute. 
The initial stm shonld be taken by the Government of India, as they derived a large 
ineosm from ths |ate export dnty. Until the Government of India took np the oasSt it was 
prsmatnra to dfseims the measure. 

KoB«offlolnl loropsnn members opposed the idea of a Jnte Committeei 
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DiMQiifoB OD Bemnd tor ladattiiei. 

In the demand under Indnetriei, there wai a token ent motion on the ground that 
the Government were taking no itepe to tave the lilk and cotton Indnetrj and tor improv* 
ing the cottage indnstriei. Non-ofBeial Bnropeana and Mahomedana voted with the 
Bwara]ista in aopport of the motion, which was carried. The Ounncil then aHJonrned. 

Oq the 8BD APBIL discnnion on bodget demands oonclnded after whioh the Oonncll 
was prorogued. A token out was made nnder Stationery and Printing on the ground 
that remuneration of prees workers wat poor. 

An interetting diBonseion followed when the demand for Be. 9,000 was made for 
Bnropean vagrants. A non-ofBcial moving a token out urged the enactment of a Vagrancy 
Act for Indian beggars on the lines suggested by the Hendicanoy Oommittee and the 
establishment of a hospital and workhouse. 

On behalf of the Government, Sir P. 0. Mltter pointed out that the European 
Vagrancy Act was an old Act of the Government of India. The question of dealing 
with Indian vagrants was a large one. Begging in Calcntta was a Inorative business 
and there were over 18,000 beggars. The Government were prepared to allot a sum of 
Bs. 4 lakhs to remedy the evil. 

The motion was carried by one vote. The Oonncll was then prorogumL 

Dissolution of Bengal Council. 

On the 8SKD APBIL, a Oaloutta Gssette Extraordinary over the signature of the 
Governor of Bengal published the following 

In exercise of the .power conferred by provise (a) to sub-seotion (1) of section 79B of 
the Government of India Act, 1 hereby order that the Legislative Oonnoil of the Governor 
of Bengal shall be dissolved on the twenty-second day of April, 1999.** 

Call for Fresh Election. 

Subsequently another Extraordinary issue of the Calcutta Gasette published the 
following 

** Whereas the Bengal Legislative Connell has been dissolved with effect from the 
98nd April 1999, the Governor is pleased, in pursuance of sub-rule (9) of rule 87 of the 
Bengal Electoral Boles, to call upon the constituencies of the Bengal I^estslative Council 
to elect members to that Council In accordance irith the said rules and before the 80th 

‘ ‘ In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (a) and (b) of snb^mle, (8) ot rale II of 
the Bengal Electoral Boles, and in porsoance of sub-rule (») of that rule, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to appoint (be 6th May 1989 as the date for nomination of candi- 
dates for all oonstitoenoies of the Bengal' Legislative Connoil and for the delivery of 
nomination papers to the Beturning Officer, and the 8th May 1989 as the date on whion 
the scrutiny of nominations shall be held ”. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The U. P. Town Areu Amend. Bill. 

The Spring sesilon ot the U. P. Legisistife Connoii oommenoed at Looknow on the 
28TH JAKUABY 1929 under the ohairmanthip of Bai B4hadur Lala Sitaram. The 
gtfenda not being very intereiting attendanoe wsi thin. The United Proeinoes Town 
(amendment) Bill led to some lieelj debate. The bill wonld ba?e been puied 
annotioed bad not a clause recommending a mixed general electorate been inserted in it 
by the Select Oommittee. 

After question time amendments were moved by Chaudhuri Dharamvir Singh, and 
Psndit Iqbal Narain Qurtn suggested minor changes in certain clauses ot the Bill. 
After lunch the Rouse took up the Bill and lively discussion followed on the question ot 
system of election. Rafis Ridayat Hussain along with liian Rasndul Hussain pleaded tor 
separate electorate. Bfian Biasndul Hussain speaking on behalf of the Rnhammedans said 
that separate electorate was not the ideal. It was a means to an end. Dealing with the 
question in detail he maintained that there was no weight in the saying that separate 
electorate was injurions if extended in town areas as it was good only for villagers 
who were quite ignorant and for whom it wonld be a sort ot education. 

Mian Ibrahim opposing the amendment put by Hafiz Ridyt Hussain supported joint 
electorate. He said that the establishment of joint electorate would end communal qnarrela 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Ourtu opposed the amendment. 

Ahmadshah, a Oovernment nominee, on behalf ot Christians supported the question 
of mixed electorate. He said that though be belonged to a community that represented 
1-2 per cent, of the population in the province yet be advocated joint electorate as he 
felt it wonld bring an era of trust and peace. 

Nawabsada Liyakat All Khan speaking for the Nationalist Muslims advocated that 
if India wanted freedom and not perpetual slavery separate electorate system wonld have 
to be given up. He was heckled several times by the advocates of separate electorate 
but boldly observed that be was a true Muslim and represented true Muslima In conclu- 
sion be threw an open challauge to Dr. Khan to resign his seat and seek election from 
his constitncnpy to judge whether the Muslims stood for joint or separate electorate. 

The Minister of Local Belf-Uovernment speaking left the question to be decided by 
the house. 

Mr. G. Y. Ghintamani then took up the question and dealt at length with the evils 
that wonld follow the adoption of the principles of separate electorate, fie was followed 
by Mr. Fasiuddin who supported the amendoMOt put by Mr. Hafis Hidayat Hussain. At 
this hour the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JANUABY on resumption of the debate over the Town Area Bill Amend- 
ment there was a lively discussion between the nationalist and reactionary element .n the 
Council. The debate lasted over three hours. Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member, putting 
Government view sided with the amendment. Mr. Abdul Ahmed and Mr. U. B. Zarfee 
also voted in favour oc the amendment. Pandit Qovind Ball'ibh sounding a note of 
warning declared tba w tita disease of separate electorate wonld be extended into villages 
where the Hindn^Muslim problem was unknown so far. 

The amendment being put to vote was declared defeated. 

The other important changes carraied on this day were the term of village panohayata 
being four for three. The house rose for the day and consideration of the bill left lor 
next day. 

On the 80TH JANUABY, immediately after questions, the Council prooeeded with 
the Town Area Amendment Bill left unfinished at yesterday’s sitting and there was hattle 
^al on the constitutional issue whether or not the principle of universal adult snfliage 
was aeoeptable to the House. 

Mr. Nemi Saran in moving his amendment that every person who to an owner of 
any immovable property in the town area be entitled to be enrolled as electors explainod 
the implioatiott of his amendment by saying that ita adoption wonld mean aoQsptanoet 
of the principle of adult suffrage wblob was a necessary corollary to joint electorate for 
protecting the ndnorittosi. 

Ktea BthMIw KModil who followwi oppotid on the grond thtt th. poei. 

H it Mod wooU Mt imptoT. H it wooU glvo poww into Um hMidt oC ■ojoc OOM 
■nW*. Bo WMloUowodbfllMlnt Unlit RlaghndlUthon FhHlHd who HppolU 
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the motion, whilo Ebon Babadar Faarnl Bahman and Dr Shafat Ahmad KhaaoppoMd. 
The Qovernment attitade with regard to the matter waa made clear by Mr. Blliot, Secre- 
tary for Local Self-OoTernment who eaid that there wai no wiadon in giring repreoentation 
to the people who did not eontribnre to reTenoe. 

Shan Bahadur Faeicddin dealt with the election of the chairman of the town area 
panchayat. It would be remembered here that the proTiaion embodied in the Select 
Committee report atated that the chairman would be elected by entire electoratea. Khan 
Bahadur Fasiuddin In mofing his amendment said that the chairman be elected by 
the members of the panohayats and the reasons he gare In support of his motion were 
that It would make the election of the chairman more easy. 

He waa opposed vehemently by a number of members including Messrs. 0. T. 
Chintamani, Viktamajit Singh, Mahrotra and Thakur Manjit Singh. The Thaknr Sahib 
said that indeed it was a special feature of this bill that the chairman would be elected 
by entire electorate and more so it would maka such election more popular and it 
practically was based on models of U. S. A. constitutions where the president of the 
Congress is elected by the entire lot of eleciorates. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant in opposing the amendment stated that by passing 
suoh an amendment they would be going back from the principles embodied in this 
clause. 

Khan Bahadur Masudul Hussain was cheered from the opposite benches when be 
declared that he personally was against such an amendment, but considering the present 
circumstances they were not prepared to follow th U. 8. A. constitution. 

Closure being demanded at this stage the amendment when put to the vote was 
declared lost. 

On the 81ST JANUARY, further consideration of the Town Area Amendment Bill 
which had remained unfinished yesterday was taken up. A number of amendments wore 
moved. Ohandhnri Dharamvir Singh championed the cause of the villagers. He sug- 
gested arrangements of lights in public streets, construction of lanes and drainage, organ! 
sation of akharas and play grounds. Rot almost all bis amendments were lost. After 
four hours* discussion the second reading of the hill was piissed. 

When the second reading was over, the author of the Bill moved for Its final passage. 
Obiection was raised by a muslim member on the grounds that the passage of the bill 
could not be moved on the same day. The objection was upheld by the President and 
the Bill’s final reading was witb-beld for the time being. 


Extension of Oonnoil. 

An important resolution recommending the extension of life of the present council 
by one year was adopted. 

Lively discussion ensued between the official and non-offioial branches over the 
above resolution which was moved by Mohd. Matinddln who in support ot his motion 
said that as there was famine in the province, it would be hard far candidates to run the 
risk ot election. He maintained that the Nehru Report bad Itsell recommended the term 
of provincial councils to five years. 

At this stage Mr. Chintamoni said that the speaker was misquoting the Nehru report 
recommendation on the point as the said report suggested extension in cues the provincial 
councils were lesp'tnsible to the heuae and not to the executive as at present, 

Mr. A. W. PlsSf on behalf of the Oovemment, said that he was Indispossd to disonm 
the merits irf the question hot the offiolal bloc excepting the Ministers would take no 
cart in voting. The ssotion emanated from the landlord benches and was opposed by 
the Bwamiists and Dr. Obintamoni, Nationalist leader, pleaded that the electorate should 
be given tbs earliest obanoe to give its verdict on the Nebm Report, the Sisson Oom- 
mMon boycott sad similar vital issues. 

DIvisieB being demanded on the smtion the resolation moommending extensios 
of the term ef the council bf one ycur wae deelnred enrrled by 47 voting for sod 

tf nguinet. 


Proteetion lot Nnjuk OIrlo. 

On tbo IBT VIBR0A&T coneideiation of the Kuyuk Girls* Pm iee H o n BiU ^ 
lohsn nn. The nim of tbo JUll wm to tormioata the oostom wbdnhjr oMnor girls of w 
mkemtcmsmlminsdipr prss M tn Mon . Tbs Nniks ganeraily reslds in tbs Eossson Biiu 


snthehondireftksOnllsdPkcvlMesn^ theicif nregnlnrtiaffioInthsiffgirK 

the Bia dm p nmi i cd thsilNstriet Mngiotmte to order tbsdstention ef Milk jitl 
ItinoettlemHMnnrflniethemmMler the gwurdteblp of enimbln wlllicg ponof* » ” 
llo IteMpM ifljifiiirita ffM dapiM cl the i^l bi^ 
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When the President was about to take up the Bill a number of amendments 
were suggested. Pandit Dharamvir Singh proposed that the local Government 
should invite organisations of the same faith as Nayaks working in the field 
of social reform to establish one or more settlements and contribute expenses 
for good management. But these suggestions were not accepted on the excuse 
of shorta^ of funds. Another amendment moved by Pandit Oharamvir was to 
fix the minor age of Nayak Girls up to so instead of i8* 

The Home Member replied that it would lead to more corrimtion. 

Pandit *Govlnd Ballabh wanted appointment of a special officer to see that all 
provisions embodied in this bill were carried. 

Mr. Bhagwati Sahay suggested that arrangements be made for imparting 
education and instructions in dancing and music to Nayak girls. Discussion of 
the Bill clause by clause had not ended when the Council adjourned. 

On the 2ND FEBRUARY motions relating to settlement rules were taken 
under discussion, but as most of the non-official members were absent several 
motions were passed over without discussion. The suggestion of Pandit Badri 
Dutt Panday that in case of famine or scarcity in the country or a district, the 
settlement be postponed, met with disapproval from the official benches and 
was defeated. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin’s amendment concerning framing of rules 
for a proportionate share of crops obtained by the zamindars and the tenants 
was taken up. Division being demanded it was declared carried by 35 to 22. 

The general discussion over motions on settlement being tecnnical in sense 
were not very interesting and the Council adjourned till February idth when the 
budget was presented. 

Financial Statement forl929'30. 

On the iSTH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member presented the budget 
for the financial year 1929-30 and made a long statement in which he gave a com- 
prehensive account of revenue and expenditure since 1927-28 till 1929-30. He then 
passed on to the estimates for the budget year 1929 30 declaring first with antici- 
pated receipts which amount to 16 crores 44 and three-fourth lakhs made up of 
the revenue receipts 13 crores 7 and one fourth lakhs and debt head 3 crores and 
4 lakhs and under revenue head there was a total increase of i crore 2 lakhs. 
There was a decrease of 71-14 lakhs in debt head receipts and there was decrease 
of 150 and one-fourth lakhs in advance from provincial loan funds. Turning to 
expenditure against revenue he said : 

** With an opening balance of 18 lakhs we anticipate revenue receipts of 
13 crors lakhs and debt head receipts of 3 crores 37 and one-fourth lakhs 
totalling 16 crores 62 and three-fourth lakhs. Against this we propose to spend 
12 crores 39 lakhs against the revenue head, and 3 crores 81^ lakhs against the 
debt head. Ihe total closing balance will then be 42 and one-fourth lakhs 
composed of 15 and three-fourth lakhs under the Famine relief Fund and 26^ 
lakhs under provincial resources, including the balance under the United Pro- 
vinces Development loan. 

** The balance under the Famine Relief Fund is a very small one as the result 
of an estimated expenditure of 15 lakhs. It follows an even smaller balance in 
the current year ; and if these estimates are later on confirmed by the actuals, 
It may be necessary for my successor to consider the adequacy of the present 
provision for meeting the much more serious calamities which might occur. 

** Before the addition of the new expenditure from the schedules the balance 
under provincial resources stood at 42 and three-fourth lakhs, but it had to be 
remembered that a substantial proportion of our anticipated income for next 
y«ar is non-recurring. The demands of departments were many and pressing, 
and were ably urged, more especially those relating to the transferred depart- 
ments ; but considering the paramount necessity of caution in a year like the 
Rtesrat, it was decided that 16 lakhs 18 thousand of new expenditure was as 
much as could be prudently accepted at present. Of this, 3 lakhs 98 thousand 
1® the reserved departments against schedule demands of approximately 
4 ® lekhs and la lakhs 20 thousand to the transferred departments towards 

U 
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tehednle demaiidt of about 8o lakhs* Approximately ''****qoarter of -the new 
expenditure is recurring. 

‘ '"It is certainly most regrettable that our circumstances do not admit ot a 
more r^ld advance, even with the assistance afforded by meeting a part of our 
expenditure on objects of a permanent character from loan funds but we may be 
thankful indeed to nave narrowly escaped much more serious financial dangers. 

" Should the rabi harvest prove as good as it now promises to be, and should 
the 'monsoon be a normal one it may be possible to make some additional pro- 
visions of a non-recurring character towards the many requirements which still 
wait to be fulfilled. This will however be made more difficult by the fact that 
the budget estimates assume that the enhanced revenue in parts of the districts 
under settlement will come into force with effect from the year 1336 which their 
collection has lately been postponed to the next * rabi ’ or possibly the following 
kbarif. This may make a difference of some 2 iakhs in the closing balance, of the 
year 1029-30. 

" Speculations as to * might have beens ’ are usually unprofitable more especi- 
ally In financial matters ; but it may interest the Council to know what our 
approximate position would have been but for the misfortunes of the past year. 

Making the necessary adjustments in the figures for both years so far as 
Is possibly it appears that the balance in our provincial resources at the end of 
i99fi-39 would Wve been 67 , lakhs instead of 4 lakhs and the balance in the 
Famine Relief Fund woqld have been 28 lakhs instead of lakhs. At the 
end of 1029-30, the balance in our provincial resources would nave been 80 lakhs 
instead of 26/4 lakhs, the balance in the Famine Relief Fund would have been 
44 and one-fourth lakhs instead of 1$ and three-fourth lakhs. The figures might 
possibly have been rather better than this, as no al'owance has been made for 
the probable additional expenditure under such heads as general administration 
and Public Health as the result of scarcity while on the other hand no increase 
has been assumed in excise receipts. 

" We should therefore on those figures have been able to make substantial 
additional provision for advance in many directions, while still conserving an 
adequate closing balance : but, on the other hand, a comparison between^the 
tyki figures shows how small is our margin of safety as compared with the magni- 
tude of the fluctuations to which we are liable under circumstances which may 
easily arise at any time.*' 

Demands for Supplementary Grants: 

After the presentation of budget the Council adjourned to meet on the 21ST 
FBBRUARY when demands for supplementary grants were taken up one by one. 

‘T^e supplementary estimates for the current financial year (February 
1929) were voted In toto. Of these an amount of eighty-four and half lakhs 
were on . account of takavi advances to cultivators, thirteen lakhs for famine 
relief and remaining is lakhs and odd were for ordinary revenue expenditure 
under different heads namely, Rs. 121320 under general administration, 

28146 under police, Rs. 129120 under jails, Rs. 29014 under forest, Rs. 244400 
under irrigation works charged to revenue, Rs. 84000 under stationery and 
printing, Rs.. 12740 under stamps Rs. 226200 under superannuation allowances 
and pensions, Rs. 10,000 under miscellaneous charges, Rs. 71294 under 
expenditure in England and Rs. 232615 under administration of justice. 

The Swarajists and Nationalists opposed several of these demands out 
although the House was divided on numerous . reduction motions the Govern- 
ment wpn on every occasion and the Items were all voted. 

When the- Hon. Finance Member put the grant for police, several motions 
ibr token reductions were-made by Thakur Sadho Singh and Mr. Jia Ram Saxena 
Wjbo criticised at length the useless expenditure incurred. in the police department* 

Some excitement was created when grant of Rs. 129,120, for jails was 
suggested by .the Finance Member. Mr. A. W»*Pim, the Finance Menmc 
proposing the amount said that at actual average jail population in the ;|aa> 
had been mudh IfighM ffian eras anticipated and comhitoed with pri^s uue 
|o icarcity had Ted to Increased expenditure on diet and elotfiag* » vi«^ 
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of tha heavy m^ulatioa it waifomd aecenary to eagafe. additional tefflponry 

waidert and other subordinate officials. 

Tito Finance Member however failed to convince the house an 4 several 
motions were moved but were withdrawn in the long run. A delnand^ for Rs. 
39044 was then made to defray expenses in connection with collection of 
forest revenue and administration of the forest department. The Hon. Finance 
Member pleaded that a forest engineer was engaged. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Persad in moving a reduction of Rs. 3,634 in this 
respect said that the forest engineer was not at all needed and it was notUng 
but providing posts to those who were unemployed. 

Rs. 13.06,334 were granted to meet the charge against the famine relief 
fund. Then supplementary grant of Rs. S44)000 was made to meet the cost 
of operations in government forest. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad dealt at length with demands made for 
stationery and printing department which amounted to Rs. 84,000. He said 
that he was unable to follow why such heavy demand was put. After dealing 
with stamps, loans and advances by the local government and other miscellaneous 
charges the council adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 32ND FEBRUARY the absence of interesting interpellations and 
question on the agenda paper enabled the Council to be^n with the motion 
of the United Provinces Town Areas (Amendment) Bill which was moved by 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Parshad Mehrotra which was passed amidst loud 
applause. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad’s motion was next taken up to 
amend the U. P. Municipalities Act. After short discussion it was referred to 
a select committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Pandit Bhagat Narayan Bhargava received tremendous applause when 
he stood up to move that the United Provinces Village Self-Government Bill 
be referred to a select committee. It was a comprehensive measure based on 
the lines of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 188$ as amended in 
1919 and it sought among other things to replace the existing nominated 
panchayets by elected Union Boards with powers to dispose of petty cases, 
civil and criminal. Mr. Bhargava in course of his speech impressed upon the 
House the necessity of the Bill which, in fact, stood for sowing of a seed of 
Self-Government in the country. 

He was followed by the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government who 
took every pain to convince the House that the proposal before them was unsuit- 
able to the circumstances of the country. He opposed its reference to a Select 
Committee firstly on the ground that the present system of nominated panchayets 
was working satisfactorily since the Government could select the best available 
men and secondly because it was against British iurisprudence that elected 
bodies should exercise judicial powers. He was heckled several times and 
ultimately had to sit down. 

Mr. Gurtu was the next member who said that the right place to begin 
with the Self-Government problem were village units and he did not find any 
earthly reason why Government which stood to prepare people for Self-Govern- 
ment should stand in their way by opposing such a sane and innocent bill. 

“ At a time when the country is aspiring for Dominion Status, why the 
villages be not provided with panchayats based on elective system,” declared 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni. ** In circumstances which differ in America and India 
there was no reason why Indians cannot adopt Self-Government institutions 
and work them out. The reason of illiteracy advanced by the Home Member, 
tell flat as it was entirely due to the negligence of government, and Govern- 
tnent should be ashamed of it rather than finding a plea in not enabling 
Indians to work out Self-Government institutions. 

, Division being pressed the proposal was declared lost with 38 to 31 votes 
smidst loud applause on Government benches. The defeat of the bill was 
inostlv due to the foct that several members (Nationalist) being present there 
wnght it better to Imp themselves neutral either by sticking to their seats 
>0 the House or remaining outside the lobbies. 
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Ob tile ejPD FEBRUARY, after qnenioa time, the Honse refined tereral 
biiit to amend the District Boards Act of 1922, The U. P. Municipalities Act 11 of 
19>6, The U. P. Sanitation Act 2nd of 1892 and the Minor Girls* Protection Bill to 
^J^^t Committees. Pandit Govind Ballav Pant in moving reference of the 
Minor Girls* Protection Bill to a Select Committee said that for a long time 
tne necessity of such a bill was felt and if it was not adopted by the House the 
question of minor girls would be thrown for years to come. 

The Home Member was the only member on the Treasury Bench who 
opposed the motion. On a division being pressed the bill was referred to a 
Select Committee by 4$ to 36 votes. The Oudh Courts Act 4 of 1925 was also 
raerred to a Select Committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Lucknow University Act Amendment. 

There was then a lengthy debate over the motion proposed by Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
Lucknow University Act of 1920. It should be reminded here that at present 
the Lucknow University keeps one whole time officer, a paid Vice-Chancellor, 
while the amendment moved to-day sought to delete that particular clause 
and leave it on the option of the University either to have a paid or Hony. 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Thr amending Bill inter alia removed statutory restrictions regarding a 
paid Vice-Chancellor and left the question of appointment of a honorary or 
paid Vice-Chancellor to the University bodies themselves. Although the issue 
was the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, the debate was side-tracked 
into discussion of merits and demerits of a part- time and whole-time Vice- 
Chancellor for residential universities. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Chief Secretary to Government, speaking on behalf 
onhe treasury benches opined that he did not oppose the bill in toto, but he 
did not fin' any reason why the interest of education must suffer at the alter 
of party politics, more so when it was most essential for a residential University 
to keep one whole time paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Dharamvir Singh stated that it was unnecessary misuse of public money 
to fill the pocket of one individual when far abler persons could be procured 
to carry out the same duties. 

At this hour ihe Hon. Minister for Education wanted to say something, 
but as a point of order was raised he bad to go back to his seat. Amongst others 
who supported the provision were Messrs. Bikramjit Singh, C. Y. Chintamoni 
and Thakoor Manjeet Singb. Thakur Manjeet cited several examples from other 
sister universities like Aligarh, Benares and Agra which had not an unpaid 
Vice-Chancellor and their work was not hampered in any way whatsoever. 
Strong opposition was put by Mr. Herr, Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan and the 
Minister for Education. On a division being demanded the Lucknow University 
Act of 1920 was rejected by 4$ to 32 votes. 

^ Munshi Ahmed was granted leave to introduce the U. P. Zamtndars* Asocia- 
^pn Contribution Bill (Muzaffarnager) but he could not introduce it as the 
House rose for the day till the 25th February. 

General Discussion of Budget. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY the Council took up the general discussion of 
the budget for 1929-^. Attendance on official benches was very thin. More 
than a dozen speakers representing various groups in Council spoke from their 
Mats and the tone of the House was a strong condemnation of the budget. Rai 
Bahadur Jagdish Parshad maintained that apparently the budget was a surplus 
budget but a budget only with a few lakhs as surplus cculd hardly be called a 
creditable budget. Messrs. Ragbubir Sahai, Mukandilal, Hafiz Hidyat Hussain, 
and Moolchand Dubey criticising the budget at length stated that little had been 
spent on famine relief fund while the loan funds were increasing high. In the 
matter of education Mr. Moolchand pointed out that Government felt proud when 
they declared that the expenus were doubled but in this matter the major portion 
was spent on palatial buildings and little on primary education. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu called the budget a scandalous one which closed 
appareatly with a surplus of a few lakhs. 
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Fftttdit Badri Datta Pandey before dealiaft with tbe beda 




ittdit Badri ontta randey Miore dealiaft witb tbe bndaet imnmted that tba 

of the proviace ^ald be ** Hiadottaa.*’ He called Oe b^M a blaat oae 

ae It was a badftet of fot salariea aad palatial bnildiaga. He obeerred that the 
adeeat of the Simoa CommieiioB had brought with it scarcity ia this proriace 

Mr. K. B. Zafar Husaia coagratulated the Finance Member oa preseatiaa 

a surplus budget but he also desired that more should be speat on primary 
education rather than on university education. ' 

Owing to a motion for ad|oommeat of the House being handed over to the 
Chair by Mr. V. N. Tewarv on the question of distribution of electricity to Biinor 
and Moradabad districts the discussion on the budget was adjourned at 4 P.M. 


On the s6TH FEBRUARY condemnation and criticism of the Finance 
Department by every member from the nationalist benches was unreservedly met 
bv the Treasury benches by keeping silent to &itr seats- Nawab Mohamed 
Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, congratulated the Finance Member 
for his ability in* presenting a surplus budget. But no sooner he had proceeded 
with his speech which were hardly audible, voices of “ hush,” “ hush ’* came 
from all sides of the House. Amidst all the disturbances Nawab Mahomed 
Yusuf was overtaken by confusion and had to occupy his seat without finishing 
his speech. 

Thakur Mahijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture then read out his manuscript 
speech. His main theme was that much has been done by the Finance Department 
In enhancing the cause of agriculture in the provinces. Some of the mem^rs 
raised points of order on several occasions on his mode of delivery as he was 
reading his speech with his back bent. The President silenced the House by 
saying that it was the maiden speech of the Minister. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Secretary, pointed out that without borrowings there 
would have been no Sarda Canal, no Hydro-electric Schemes, no Council Chamber. 

Mr. Pirn, Finance Member, drew attention to the acute scarcity prevailing 
due to failure of kharif crop and said that under existing conditions Government 
was constrained to make smaller provisions for new items of expenditure in trans- 
ferred departments. 

The Home Member took leave of the House to authorise him to congratulate 
Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member for presenting a surplus budget in a year of 
scarcity. Amongst others who participated in the discussion were Messrs. Nemi 
Saran, Govind Ballabh Pant and C. Y. Chintamoni. Mr. Pant urged that with 
a view to lighten the burden of the taxpayers the top heaviness of the adminis- 
tration should be removed. The Police Department still constituted to be the 
pampered department of the Government and the judicial and the executive 
functions were not separated despite public demand. Tbakoor Manjit Singh 
stated that despite Council’s wishes no grants were made for the Benares and 
Aligarh Universities in budget. Girls’ education continued to be neglected. He 
uid that very little has been granted to industries in the provinces. Conclud- 
ing he urged for technical schools all over tbe province. 


At this stage the clock struck 4 P.M. and tbe adjournment motion on issue 
of granting electric licenses was taken up. 

Pandin Venktesh Narayan Tewari in puting his motion l^fore the House 
traced the history of the development of Hydro-Electric Kheme in^ the province 
and said that at present there were al^ut five big districts which have found 
their way to equip themselves with electric lights. He criticised at length the 
attitude of the U. P, Government which have shown utter disregard of the wishes 
of the Municipal Boards of Bijnor and Moradabad by granting licenses to Mania 
and Sons. He said that by granting licenses to oae Company Government were 
creating monopolies which would prove harmful in the long run to the provinces. 

Mr. Brijendra Misra associated himself wijh the mover. 

Mr. Masudul Hussain, a Government nominee from Moradabad called this 
l^ion a mischievous one. He was cheered and counter-cheered for his whole- 
neai^ support to the Cfovernment. ^ . 

Raja jagaanath Bux Singh maintained that Government should not have 
over«riden the interests of Municipal Boards. 
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After Mr. Lene hid opposed the molioii the Hon'ble the Home Member 
eeid that they dioiild have beea critieiied ia cate die echeiae CiUea aod. not 
earlier. Refbrriag to the qoeitioa of monopoly he said that they have tafegaard* 
ed the interest of coDtumert fixing certain rate charge for consumption of 
electric light. 

Mr; Chintamoni pointed, oat that when he was a Minister for P. W.D. 
grantiagof licenses was dealt with by himself and not by the Reserved Depart, 
meat. 

It being 6 P. M. after full two hours debate the motion was talked out. The 
House then adjourned. 

On the syTH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member moved for under, 
taking by the Council of the following programme of works and meeting 
the cost of their construction from loan funds the Civil Court buildings, 
Revenue buildings, the building of a maternity hospital at Lucknow, building 
of a central jail at Meerut and continuation on the existing capital programme 
of police building, canal construction (Sarda) hydro-electric projects, road 
construction, advance to local bodies, pension commutations, Gazi-ud-din 
Haider canal sewarage project and electrical installation in the Thomson College, 
Roorkee provided that the minimum limit of an item to be financed from loan 
funds in all the above projects shall ordinarily be not less than Rs. 40,000. 
Several amendments and cuts were moved by various members. After hot 
discussion the originai motion was declared passed by 40 to 37 votes. 

At this time an adjournment motion was moved by Mr. Jiaram Saxena 
on the question of arbitrary appointment of Khan Bahadur Shens Shewari khan 
as Chairman of the Bareilly District Board by the Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in place of Baba Dhakan Lai who was duly elected with a large number 
of votes. When the motion was taken all the benches in the house as well as 
the galleries were fully packed up. Mr. Jiaram Saxena in putting his motion 
before the house condemned at length the arbitrary intervention of the hon. 
Minister for local Self-Government who was considered as a guardian and custo- 
dian of the interest of local Self-Government. He appeal^ to the house to rise 
above communal Sfurit and condemn the action of the Government in clear terms. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government in opposing 
the motion said that the meeting which elected Babu Dhakan Lai as chairman 
was illegal. Continuing the Hon. Minister said that actually one of the membejs 
could not be served notice in due time and under such circumstances Govern- 
ment could not but declare the election void and appoint another man as 
chairman. 

Mr. Fazil Abdur Rahman opposed the motion and said that the election of 
Babu Dhakan Lai was illegal and moreover the next chairman was the best of 
the lot. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant condemned the action of the Minister and 
said that the notice was issued in due time and if it was not issued it was not the 
fault of the board and the Hon. Minister for local Self-Government had no 
right to override the decision of the statutes which clearly gavej power to the 
board to re elect. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Jiaram Saxena said that the meeting of the 
'Bareiley District Board was held quite legally and that no objection by any 
member was raised at the time of the meeting. After discussion for two hours 
dtt motion was talked out and the House ad journed. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the sfiTH FEBRUARY a number of cuts in various demands for charts 
on public works establishment, civil works outlay and others were moved but 
nltlmately fell fiat on the floor of the House owing to absence of some of the 
members on the benches opposite. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved that 
under sub-hend * consulting director architect establishment* a reduction of 
Rs. 10,000 be made. Several speeches were made but the ouestion being 
pressed to the vote was lost by 51 to s6 votes. AnotliaiL.very important cut 
noved te the day stood in the name of Rai Bidiadur Ibthoia Prasbsd 
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Mdirotn who lugs^ested that the fttm of Ri. 37150 coaceraiag eoMaltiag 
architect be omitted* TImhur BSaajit Siagh Rathor lupportiag the motioa 
opiaed t^t coatultiag architect does aot exiet ia the iaterest of eeoaomy, Itot 
ia the iaterest of extravagaaoe. He coaid not aae how Goveraineat supported 
such an expeaditure- over a departraeat which did not exist la this couatfy 
aad it was nothing but feeding a Saropean sdio all twelve months enjoyed in 
Eagland* 

The Hon Minister for Local Self-Government opposed the motion and tried 
to establish that the consulting architect was most essential in the interest of 
preserving old and new buildings* 

Asa result of divisiou the motion was lost by 49 to 31 votes. Ifuch time 
was occupied by a motion putfoy Mr. C. Y. Chiatamani suggesting a reduction 
ofRs 310:0 uader sub-head Director Py* Chief Engineers Office Establishui^nt. 
Discussion had not been finished when the House adjourned. 

On the 1ST MARCH various cuts and omissions were saggesied. Mr. 
C. Y, Chintamoni moved that under^i^ sub-head electric inspector to govemmeat 
a reduction of Rs. 100 be made. He criticised at length the government policy 
in the matter. The resolution being pressed to a division was declared lost. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant next moved a reduction of Rs. 8000 under 
sub-head director of ‘electrical inspection. But the motion was lost by 54 to 
34 votes. After a few other cut motions the house adjourned. 

On the sND MARCH a number of cuts were introduced by different 
members of various parties in the Council who pointed out omission on the 
part of government in some cases and extravagance in others. Demands put by 
the treasury benches for construction of palatial buildings for jails and police 
came in for strong condemnation. The cut motion moved by Mr. Dharamvir 
Singh, and Mr. J[iaram Saxena in the irrigation and public works dept, gave 
rise to hot discussions but were all declared lost. Excitement ran high whm a 
cut for Rs. 10,250 under sub-head irrigation expenditure was movd. But the 
motion on being pressed to the vote was declared lost. 

Debate on Jail Demand. 

The discussion on the solitary motion for token reduction in jail demand 
for 38 lakhs and odd*took almost the whole day. 

Presenting the demand Nawab. of Chattari, Home Member said that 
opinions differed on the question whether the jail should be a place of punish- 
ment or reformation. His own opinion was that the jail should be both a place 
of punishment for habitual oflenders and dangerous criminals and also a place 
of reformation for the unfortunate who succumbed to momentary wealraeu. 
It was with this end in view that he appointed the jails committee with a non- 
official majority presided over by Sir I^uis Stuart. The Home Member regrettbd 
that the committee was not to the liking of one section of the House. 

Pmceeding, Nawab ^f Chattari quoted •figures to show that the United 
Provinces was spending comparatively less than other major provincea.on jails. 

Mr. Mehrotra moved a token cut and raised the question of treatment of 

g risoners and also protested against the exclusion of opposition members of the 
buncil from the Jails Cominittee. Mr. Sampumanand, Swarajist, suggested 
that lady visitors should be appointed to visit women prisoners while Mr. Jiaram 
Saxena regretted that there were no arrangements for moral Jnstructions of 
prisoners. Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava, Swarajist, conplained that no steps 
were taken to deal with the problem of illiteracy among the prison imulatm. 
Mr. Raghubir Sahai cited certain obnoxious and absurd provisions, in the Jail 
Manual. . Mr. Ganesh Sbanker Vidyarthi asked why Ka^ri priscmeis were re- 
gstdeffas habitual offienders. The Council at this 9tage adjourned till $th. 

Oa the sTH MARCH Mr. Mebrotre's token cat rnieiM the jmeetioj of 
treatment of^rtain prisoners and also protesting against the exeluilon of m 
membm of the Ooaacili firom the JeU raqairy Gommlttee- wei cenM 
Without ndirtoioB. 
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Reidyiaflf to eiitieitmty the Naw&b of Chattari, the Hsme Member, regretted 
that it wai not ponible to accord ipeciat treetment to the Kakori Oonspiracy case 
prisoners. He pointed out that some Kakori prisoners were convicted for the 
oifcnce of dacoitv with murder. It was a small consolation to the widow of the 
mordered person if the assassin was a politiCi.1 offender and not an ordinary 
crtasiaal. There could be no differential treatment for persons who committed 
the same crisDCw 


•Debate on Police Demand. 

On the 6TH MARCH discussion of the Police Budget of I crore and 
lo lakhs and odd began and continued till next day. 

Mr. G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, moved a token cot pressing on the 
Government the necessity for taking vigorous measures with a view to put down 
corruption in the Police force. 

Mr. R. J. S. Dood, Inspector-General, mentioned that in 1927-38, 336 
officers and men in the Police force were dismissed for misconduct ; while fo 4 
inore had been discharged after enquiry. His opinion was that there was con- 
siderable improvement during the last decade. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, admitted that corruption existed 
In the Police Department, as also in other d^artments. He assured the Council 
that the Government would be sparing no efforts to eradicate the evil. 

Mr. Pant’s token motion was adopted without a division. 

Two attempts to reduce the Police demand substantially were frustrated , 
the Government getting a large majority of votes on both the occasions. 


On the yTH MARCH the Council resumed discussion of Mr. Nemisaran’s 
token cut in the police demand, protesting against the imposition of a punitive 
police tax The debate side-tracked into a discussion of the share of the 
Police in the origin and prolongation of communal riots. Several members alleged 
that the Police fomented communal troubles, asserting that the prolongation 
of the communal riots was certainly due to the remissness and apathy of the 
Police. They suggested that wherever communal riots broke out, the local 
Police officers and Magistrates should be heavily fined. At least the local Police 
should be made to pay the punitive Police tax. In that case communal riots 
would cease altogether. Generally,^ peaceful citizens were made to pay the 
punitive tax while rowdies provoking riots escaped scot-free. The mettaiod of 
taxing was arbitrary, 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad 'regretted the side-tracking of the debate. Re- 
garding the Punitive Police tax, he said that the Government were considering 
the question of framing rules to govern its imposition. The tax was levied to 
curb the rioting proclivities of rowdies, by touching their pockets. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni retorted that the threat of touching the pocket might 
frighten the officials, whose brain-centre probably lay there, but not the rowdies 
who did not have anything there to be touched. What was needed to stop the 
riots was firm, prompt and adequate action by the Police and the Magistracy. 
Wherever communal riots occurred, the District Magistrate and the Divisional 
Commissioner should be penalised. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, said that the Government profited by 
inter-communal differences. The Police could not be exonerated from the charge 
of fomenting communal troubles. If for every such riot, the police in general lost 
5 per cent of their salary, there would no longcir be any riot. 

The Mawab of Chattari, Home Member, refuted the allegation that the 
Police had in any way been responsible for communal riots. If the $ per cent 
theory was given cdfect to the Polioe In general would not draw any pay. Com- 
mnniu riots were the greatest blots on modern Indian history. It was with no 
feeling of pleasore that the Government ever decided to impose punitive tax. 

A token motion protesting ngainst the present system of punitive ux was 
adopted without a division. 

At 5 p,ci., when the entire demand for the Police was put to the House 
Swarajists opposed it, but It was carried by co votes agaiant as. The Oounel 
then adjourned until ths iSffi of Marck 
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Rednctioo of MiiusterF SaUrlet. 

After IS days* interval the Council re-anembled on the i8TH MARCH. 

At the outset a token “ cut ” pressing on the Government the desirability 
of amiointing an Indian A. D. 0 ., to the Governor} was carried. 

A tumilar cot was also moved, urging the Government to recommeBd to 
the Governor to appoint an Indian Private Secretary. 

Mr. A. W. Pim, Finance Member, said that the appointment was entirely left 
to the personal discretion of the Govemof and he undertook to bring the matter 
to His jBzcellency’s notice. The motion was withdrawn. 

Consideration of the demand of about one crore and 40 lakhs under the head 
** General Administration,” was next taken up. A dozen motions for reduction of 
Ministers* salaries had been tabled. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, Swarajist Leader, moved a token cut in 
the Ministers’ salaries, making it clear tMt the motion was to censure the 
priBSent trio. Although the Swarajist creed favoured the abolition of the 
Ministry^ his motion was only a token reduction to make room for better men 
to come in and play the dyarchical farce if they desired. Mr. Pant said that the 
chief objection to the present Ministers was their utter incompetence. They 
eidiibited deplorable ignorance and inefficiency daily during the question hour. 
They entered office pledging co-operation with the Simon Commission ; buK 
when the Government memoranda was prepared, they had not any say in it 
thus (ailing to redeem the pledge they gave to their co-operating supporters. 
The U. P. was the only province in India where the Government in the Reserved 
Half regarded the Ministers as unworthy for consultation in the preparation of 
evidence for the Simon Commission. The Ministers, Mr. Pant added, utterly 
(ailed to play their part ; and there had been no progress in the Trans(erred 
departments under them. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Nationalist Deputy Leader, seconded the motion 
attacking particularly Raja Bahaidur Kushalpal Singh for his letter to the The 
Manchester Guardian” claiming 35 years* experience in public life and statlnf 
that the Indian demand for Dominion Status was (atuous. 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Swarajist, spoke next. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. 

On (he 19 TH IIABOH Dr. Bbsfaat Ahmed Khan, defending (he Mfnielere, stiaehed (he 
Oppoihion leaders, saying (bat (be imne was a straggle tor power between (he agfloal 
tarisls and (he urban intelligentsia. 

Nr, Mabilit Singh, Minister (or Agrionltnre, said that be and his col l ea g nes regarded 
eomperadon with .(he Simon Oommission as being in the best interests of 
(hey ooald not partioipate in the preparation of (he GovemoMnt monuMi 
Oeeimlsoion beoanse he himself bad held ofioe barely (or Uve months before (he 1 
wee presented. His oolleagne Ba)a Bahsdnr Knshalpal Singh had been on^ (wo ssonths in 
oSMe. Be challenged any one (o get snfloient insight into the working of (he Tiaaslsried 
Departments in etoh a short period, and to aid in (be preparation of maSsrial lor pososu* 
lata (0 ine Oommission. They appeared before the Commission, and gave oml evidsnc^ 
To-day’s motion, (he Minister added, was only an eleetioneering propaganda. 

Mr. T. M. Tewari (Kationalif.t). snpporting (he ssotion, attacked Hawab Tnonf far 
(hs part he played in oonneotion with (he Khan memorandnm to which oigaatuoss had 



been obtained from persons who did not even read (be : 

Dr, Khan : Absolntely wrong. _ 

Mr. Tewari retorted : Ask Khan Bahadnrs Sheik Abdnllah and Halla Hidnyat 
mala. They will give yon (he lie direct, ^ 

Pleeeeding^ Mr. Thwart b^an reading extraoto f rom the ladgsnal el a eonit wfaleh 
leeeitain leAeetions against Bala Bahadnr Knshalpal Singh. 

The lalteriooeloapointolorder, and said that an appeal agalaat the JadgmnM was 
8 — 8ing , and (he matter was “ snb-jadierj* 

^ The Prertdeat held that Mr. Tewari was pertheUy in order ; bat leqa 
to quote estnets oopionoly. 

SMMci, OMMtatfng, rtitad thrt tiN CtofanMiit ihMU 
^ .Bi>h.dv M MiiiMn uttl . hlgte onnt bid MwmI. 

Wait, Oiam»ii>liid), oppawd tt. ****** *—|l**» 

I ahm ban M in Bogid Mid tb. Gotnl twvlMa^ 
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Bahadttr Ka»lMl|Nil Siogb, IdaMtion Ifiniiter, Mid th«t he and hia oalleagtiee 
heliefed in ocM>penUion with the Simon CommlMion, and aeoepted offloe on that onder- 
■tonding; They eoold not participate in the preparation of the memoranda for the 
reaaona etated hj hia oolleagne. Otherwiae they oo-operated folly. He himfelf waaa 
Member of the Frorincial Simon Committee, and attended the Joint aittioga Indeed, 
bia Tiewa lenrding the depreaaed olaaaea* problem were appreciated by Sir John Simon. 

Mr. C, X. Chintamani Mid that he waa not impreaaed by the defence of the two 
Hiniatera regarding the memoranda to the CommiMion. The late Sir Alexander Moddiman 
demanded the foil oo-operation of the whole Qorernment In their preparation. That waa 
why Mr. Bajeawar Bali and Konwar Bejendra Singh reaigned. Want of aofBoient inaight 
waa no exooM to their aocoeMora for not haring any My in Gorernmeqt propomla 
regarding oonatitntional progreaa, Mr. Chintamani challenged the Miniatera to deny 
that they expreaaed reactionary riewa in their oral eridenoe before Sir John Simon, and 
naked whether th^ had not oppoaed tranafer of law and order, faronred the resoBCitation 
of dyareby, and the retention of the official bloc. Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani charged 
Nawab Tnant with Jobbery and oommonaliam. The apeaker quoted Baja Bahadur 
Knahalpal Singh’a letter to the ** Manobrnter Guardian,** and Mid that be belonged to a 
olaM cd men whom the Gorernment delighted to honour and utilise for their own 
purposes, and wboM religions creed and object was loyalty. As for the competence 
and ability of the Ministers, one need not, Mr. Chintamani observed, seek the opinion 
of Sir John Simon or the Governor. One got killing proofs of it daily during the 
Connoil's question hour. 

Kawab Tnsuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, denied that be had a share in 
the preparation of the Khan memorandum. He did«not even agree w ith all its 'details. On 
behalf of hinunlf and his colleagues, he Mid they never claimed infallibility or perfection. 
They, however, did their duty to the best of their knowledge and power, and according 
to the wishes of the majority in the Council. 

Closure was moved, and accepted. The motion waa put to the vote and the House 
divided, ii lor and 67 against. The motion was lost and the Houm adjourned. 

On the SOTH MABCH there was nnusnally great excitement in the Conncil as'the result 
of the arrest of Cbondhuri Dbaramvir Singh, n member of the Swaraj Party in the Council. 
Inquiries were made from the Finance Member to let the House know on what charges 
the arrest of Cboudhuri Dbaramvir Singh was made. In reply the Finance Member 
told that he himMlf was not yet aware of the charges and would let the Hcnm know 
later on after consulting the Central Ctevemment. 

Almost all Swarajist members were abMUt on-,this day at some of them bad gone to see 
Cbondhuri Dharamviv Siogh at the station. 

Debate on Kdocatten Demand, 

Demands for grants in the budget under beading education weN then put and several 
outs were moved. Mr. Mukundilal moved that under sub-bead university education, 
Lucknow a xednotion of Bo, lO be made in the grant of Be. 10,18,467 the object of the 
BBOtion being to urge the neoemity of a chair of fine arts. After short diseossion the 
motion was loot. A number of other important cuts were ssoved by Mr. C. T. Chintamani 
undhr sub-bead government preCeosNual colleges, civil engineering eolleges, and pay of 
offioeie that a lodnetibn of Bs. 16,060 be made. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtn was able to 
carry hie motion through the Aoum when he ssoved that under genrrul chargee pay of 
offioers a token redaction of Bs. 1 be nude, Bie atm in moving this was to lay open briore 
the Boom how lavisbly public money wae mnt by Govemstent over snch items of 
odaoatiOB whieb was not of ssacb utility. The House then adjourned. 

On tho UST MABCH the Council Mfumtd debate on Mr. Mchrotra*s nudion rsising 
tbs question of medium of instruction in high schools. 

Tho motion was eventually withdrawn on an aansranos given by Bsja Bahadur 
Knsbalpnl Singh, the Bdnealieo MlniMsy, that the GoTernment did not intend to go 
baek npon the poliey of introdnciiig the venaeular as medinm of instmetion. The entire 
odnealimi dcamnd was put and voted. 

On Itbe ItND MABOB Mr. Bbagawatl Karayan Bhargava, Swarajist, wanted 1m ve 
to move lor adJoumsMnt to dIseam tbs policy d tho Qovernnwnt in arresling Mr. Dbsrsm- 
vlr Singb nnd others and tba situation created thereby. The President admitted the 
motion, and Saed 4 p.M, for disonaslott. 

iB tb. tatwna a, ■. ttwOorcim dMlomd tb. motim, .tetiag thrt tba Pieriaeial 
Qmnant in» net eanaaiMd with tba MnatB 
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Debate on Bzoiie Demand. 

Xbe Ezoiie demand was next token nn. 

Kban Bebsdar Obsfdnr Babamen Eban moted for a rednetlon of Ri. 4,770, pointing 
ont that bodget provided for the pay of two Awistant BseiM Oommiasioneri. He objected 
to tbe creation of the two posts, bat was agreeable to one appointment. 

Mr. 0. Y. Cbintamani moved for a redaction of Bi. 9.640 objecting to eitber post. 
He pointed ont that the nnmber of Assistant Commissioners shoald be redaoed in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Economy Committee. Tbe Government were 
now re-creating tbe abolished posts one by one. 

Mr. V . K. Mehta, Excise Secretary said tbe two posts created were both temporary, 
Tbe Excise Manaal badly needed revision. One Assistant Commissioner wonld be tem- 
porarily entmsted with the revision of the manaal while tbe other would have tbe 
important task of snppressing oharas smaggling from the Punjab and the K. W. Frontier 
Province where oharas ooald be bought much cheaper. 

Winding np the debate, Maharajkamar Mahijit Singh, Minister, accepted the minor 
cut, saying that the Government were agreeable to test if one new officer wu safficlent. 

The Minister opposed Mr. ChintamanPs motion, which was rejected by 43 votes 
against 36, 

Thaknr Hanaman Singh (Nationalist) moved a token cut oeninring the Government*! 
present Excise policy. 

Several Swarajist and Nationalist members, supporting the motion, maintained that 
the talk of total abstineno-^ by means of temperance propaganda was all sham, and asserted 
that there was no remedy to the drink and drug habit except total prohibition. If the 
Government were serioas in their intention to check the evil, they would not have arrested 
hundreds of men during the Non-co-operation movement for picketing liquor shops. 
Farther, total abstinence was never achieved anywhere by temperance propaganda. 

Mr. Mehta, Excise Secretary, quoted figures to show that drink and drug evil was 
waning in the rural areas. He added that the Local Option Bill was ready. If tbe 
Government of India permitted it, it would be introduced shortly. 

Maharajkomar Mahijit Singh, Minister, said that the present policy was not a new 
innovation. He merely maintained the policy obtaining daring the regime of his prede- 
oesaors Mr. Cliintamoni, the Nawab of Chhatari and Knnwar Rajendra Singh. 

The censure motion was rejected, 86 voting tor and 43 against 

Discussion on the budget concluded on tbe 3SBD MARCH. Tbe entire day was 
devoted to the disonssion of two token cots in the rxcise demand. 

Mr. 0. Y. Cbintamani, moving his token motion, quoted passages from tbe Excise 
Administration report for 1937-28 to show tbe difference between the policy laid down 
in 192 1-22 and the present administration. Tbe report, be iOinted ont, said little 
regarding the progress towards the attainment of total abstinence. On the contrary, 
it was full of lamentations for the loss ”of revenue. Licensing boards were created with 
a view to control the opening of new shops. They had not been redaoed to tbe position 
of mere advisory bodies whose recommendations were often ignored. Permission was 
granted lor tbe opening of new shops against tbe board's recommendations. 

Mr. y. N. Bfstha, Excise Secretary, pointed out that the present Minister was not 
inoiBoein 192f7-t^ with which peiiod tbe report dealt. The Minister was thenfofo 
not Rsponsible for its contents. The Government serlouily intended to work for total 
abstinence. 

Maharajkomai Mahijit Singh said that be bad no intention of depriving tbe 
Licensing Boards of tbe very real power they bad. It was only in ezoeptfcnal csms 
that the Excise Commissioner did not agree with the reoomiccndations of tbe Board. 

Mr. Chintamani’s token motion was rejected by 48 to 27 votes., 

Mr. G. B. Pant (Swarajist leader), moving a token out, maintained that be bad 
little faith in the Government's protestations that they sincerely desired total abstinence. 
If it was so, the Government should reduce tbe number of shops annually. The figures 
showed that the Government did little in that direction from tbe year 1934. 

Mr. Pant's motion pressing tbe Gcvemment to take foitber steps towaids tbe attain- 
ment of total abstinence was agreed to without opposition. Tbe entire Excise demand was 
voted and also other demands which were not discussed for want of time. 

Bwarajitto and Natioralists wanted to reject the entire demand under Registration 
^kich belonged to Nawab Yusuf's portfolio. The demand was however voted by 4( 
BgfiiBst 19 votes, The Connell was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Pttn]eb Legislative Connoil opened at Lahore on the S6TH FEBRUARY 1929 
under the Ohalrmaiiehip of K. B. Oh. Snhabnddin as President and lasted ]ost an hour. 
After the new members bad been sworn ln» the President made an announcement that the 
Chnrpmor-Oenerel’s assent had been leeeived to the Pnniab Land Revenue Amendment Aet 
passed bf the Oonnoii fixing the term of settlement at forty jears. The announoement wis 
greeted with applause, one member, Mr. Muhammad Hussain, actually launohlng into u 
speoeh expressing gratitude to the Oovemor-Oenerui and the Qovernor of the Punjab for 
aooordlng assent to a measure whioh was very oondnoive to the welfare of the Punjab 
peasantry. 

He added that the latter ooald never forget the notion of the Government, which 
had laid the axe at the root of any cause whioh might hitherto have existed for any 
agitation on their part against the Government. 

This statement was promptly taken exception to by another member, Mr. Ohaudhri 
Afaal Haq, who said that that was not the opinion of the whole peasantry but only of those 
living in the traot from whioh the member oanm. 

The President here intervened and called the speaker to order, saying that remarks 
from the Obair eonld not be made the subject of debatUi 

Fianncial Slataasant Iorl929-30. 

Mr. A. M. Stow (Finanoe Member) then introdueed the annual Budget for 1929-80 in 
the Ctouneil. In doing so, the Finanoe Member said It has already been tasted by 
the comparative failure ci the cotton crop and the continuance of the low cotton prices, 
but in the present year the wind of adversity has blown stronger and more bitter. 

•• A blighted wheat harvest has been followed by a cotton crop much below our 
expectations. Revenue has fallen and the economios which ft has been possible to elleet 
are not sufiloient to prevent recouroe to borrowing for the year 1999-29. The Budget 
estimate of 11,23,00,000 has been reduced to Bs. 10,65,00,000 or Rs. 67,00,000 leso than 
budget ted. 

** The wheat crop haa slhrivelled and remimions amounting to Rs. 10,00,000 hats 
been given. The kbarif crop was below average and cotton has disappointed espeetatSons, 
necemitating again huge remissions. The total redoetlCB under land revenue and irriga- 
tion during the year amounts to Be. 68.0<^000. 

^The gen^ expenditnio remaining unaltered, and with the extra espendttoie 
Inonrted by the irrigiUion branch and the ntra expenditure on tseeavi the budget could 
only be squared by leoonrse to borrowing to the assount of Rsl 1,40^00,000 to be devoted 
to eapital expenditure on irrigation works and by dro-eledric sebesBcs. 

**For the year 1999-SO capital expenditure is estissated at Rsl 54^00^000 and 
Bs. 19,00,000, are requited to asset the deficit of the anmunt in the provineial leeas 
soeount. Extraordinary reooipCs are estimated to bring in Bs. 1,05.00,000 bst in addition 
to this deficit of Bs. 61,00,000 we have to r^y Rs. 75^,000 whien have been temporarily 
BMt ffem other aceonnts : that is to say, from ordinary revenue receipts or from refenee 
reservesL so that ones more it is proposed to borrow Ba 1,40,00,000 from the Govemstest 
of fiidC** 

Oonolnding the Finanoe Member said : It Is true that the extensive borrowings and 
exignons balaaom disclosed by the aoeounts are due prinoipally to the disappointments 
in harvests. Rcanrrns built up in the past were desig^ not only at a foundation for the 
onperstraotuss of developnMnt but were Intended to tide the province over those elimatic 
vieissitndet so familiar to an agriealtnml population. The intention of the designers hss 
been fulfilled in this year, but It mast be admitted that the mar^ of wfety is distress. 
Ingly narrow. 

On the fiTH FIBEUARY by three resolntions-two 
asking for irri^len sehemsA both uf widsh weto withdrawn after sstaranoes by tbs 
Bsvenue Mensber that Oosusnassnt would give them eonaldetation,and thathiidiem- 
mendingMisxlenalonsf theOsuneauata sash tiass as the new Oonatitntion oame late 
teosb This was eariiid by a nm^ssiiy. ^ 

The first resoluilea, amend by Mtea Ahmad Tv Khan Baulataaa, wanted imm^^ 
atepstobatdhsn ter eaityls^eateBtteasloas to a disteibniafy of the Lower Bari Bosb 
Oama an the gmaad Aal it wuuM liifiMathuamlfi^ialed toforamilM 
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to wbkih eoltifftton had gim op their olaim, at the initanoe ol oflelali, when the Lower* 
Bari Doab Canal waa oonitrnoted. 

Semal memberi rapported the reaolntion which wm oppoied by certain otheri who 
pointed oot that the constmotion of an ezteniion wonld take away part of the water from 
tbe landa of thoie who benefltted now. 

Sir Mian Faili Homin, Berenne Member on behalf of the Oorernment amared the 
Honee that the Government were prepared to oonaider the propoeal aympathetically, tbe 
only obitacle being the Oonncira own reeomtion pasaed lait year dieoonntenanoing all 
extenaiona of diatribntarica. 

After aeveral membera had nrged that laat year’a reaolntion had only laid down a 
general policy and did not bar apeelal caaea dcaerving Government help being oonaidered 
tbe Bevenne Member being aatianed that a oonaenana of opinion in tbe Oonnoil favonred 
the motion, promised the oonaideratlon of the oaie on which the reaolntion was withdrawn. 

Tbe other irrigation aoheme sponaored by Rai Bahadnr Bewak Ram related to im- 
provement in irrigation in the Bera Ghaai Khan District at a eoat of Ra. SO lakhs. 

The mover pointed ont that che main problem waa to barness the spare eanrgy of 
tbe Indns and the hill torrenta into diatribotarlea to irrigate the tract oalled the BSala Pani 
of tbe Pnn]ab and mentioned several sohemes for tbe purpose wbfoh Mr. Bmfth, Chief 
Irrigation Engineer had opposed aa <* fantastic '* and impraotieablo both on aooonni 
of the enormous outlay involved and their nnworkability. 

The Revenne Member expressed great sympathy with the member on behalf of the 
Government but expieaied the latter's inability to embark on teohnioal schemes unless 
approved of by technical experts. He however agreed to have the schemes reconsidered, 
upon which tbe mover withdrew tbe resolution. 

Tbe third reaolntion moved by Bardar Ujial Singh mked for an extension of tbe life 
of the Council to enable the British Parliament to consider the repi^ of the Bimon 
Commimion and enact an Act of Parliament. It wonld facilitate, be said, the ressoval of 
the present "irresponsible Government'* under which tbe people were groaning and 
yearning for a Government under which the Executive wonld be responsible to the Legis- 
latnre. If the new Constitution was not introduced by 1980 there wonld be general re- 
sentment that Government were delaying reforms. Tbe agitation under the Congress 
ultimatum would also be paoified. The Nehru report, he continued, was a valuable docu- 
ment deserving of careful consideration but so far as the Sikh community was concerned, 
bad proved a fbilnit. The speaker was now interrupted by tbe President who stated that 
tbs Nehru Bcport was not under discussion. 

Tbe speaker, resuming, said that the report wm based on communal oonsidcrations 
but had not solved the communal problem. 

Tbe challenge was taken from tbe Congress benobes by Lala Bodb Ra] and Ohaodhri 
Afsal Haq who inisted that it wm time the members faced their constituencies on the 
issue of the Bimon Commission boycott and the Nehru report. 

Pandit Nanak Chand said that what Hindus were nervoM about wm that with the 
propaganda of the Congress party and the Independenoe, non-violenoe and Mlf-Govem- 
ment partiM if candidates went to villages there mfebt be trouble. After Mveral speeches 
the resolntion wm deolared carried. 

On tbe 87TB FEBRUARY a lengthy discussion took place over Bardar Pratapsingh’s 
resMutioii recoBsmending to the Government tbe repeal of the Punjab Village and Bssall 
Towns PatrbI Act, 1918. The mover pointed ont that tbe provisions of the Act worked 
harshly on the poor. Captain Bikandar Hayatkban moved aa amendment recommending 
to the Government to take stepa to institute an enquiry m to whether the Punjab 
Village and Small Towns Patrol Act, 1929 should be amended or repealed. The Finanoe 
Member on behalf of tbe Government accepted the amendnmnt and pointed oat that 
there wm nothing wrong in tbe Act itself, but there might be some abuses in Its working 
ud Govemssent was prepared to enquire into tbe abuses. 

The Nationalist party * en bloc * supported the original resolntion and the Zemindars 
supported the anMndment. Finally tbe amendnmnt wm accepted without a division. 
The Council tlm proceeded to discuss Rai Bahadur Sewakram's resolution recommending 
w tbe Government to start at once the constmotion of tbe Bhakra Dam and provide for 
wis purpose a sum of 60 lakhs in tbe coming budget to meet the initial expenaeSi Disons- 
*hm on the rcaolutioB had not finished when the council adjourned. 

On the 28TB FEBRUARY the Council recommended to the GovwmsBsnt that 

**"Mat endeavoufs be made to secure tbe assent of the BeorsCary of Slate and the Govm- 
Mt of India to the execution of theBhakara Dam Sehenw and that the constmotion 
w msasM bo tahm to hand m soon uo mob assent is luosived. 
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TIm Ember dedeied tbet the Peajeb Oe ie nu ne a t wee e eMiUt e d to the 

Bbekum Den Bdhen e bet the eneet of the Indie Gofemnent hed to be obteined befoie 
the e ehee n eonU be tmt Into ezeeetlon. 

Speektaf on Bene Feroeifn^e reMloClen toeonmendlng to Cbrernnent to enend 
the Penjeb Alfenetlon of Lend Act eo ee to pr o t e et the lend of nenhere of enrienItnTel 
trfhee who wtm edJedieeM fneoleente fron lele in Inioleenej prooeedinpe, the Berenee 
Mnpber deelered that GoeemaieBt woeld remein Ann on the poli^ ineolfed in the Pnn^b 
Allenetlon of Lead Aet end thej neie going neither to mote fommnl or retreat fron 
tbet poHcf . The Berenee Eenher wee in poeoeoeion of the Hoeee when the Ooonoil 
ndjonnied. 

General DIeeneeion of Bndget. 

The plight of the peennte fhrmed the keynote of epeeehee daring the geneml dieennlon 
of the bedget in the Oonnell on the 4TH E ABOH. Over e doera nemhero took pert in t^ 
dieenoilon. Several of the rnral nembeie deraribed how the feilnre of enooeeiive erope bed 
edveraelj efleeted Che egrienltnral eonneniiy in the heart of Tillegee, One nwnber 
went f o Her ee to point ont thet even Anetrelien wheat, on whioh the villegeri wm 
eonpelled to feed to eeeepe death froni atervetlon, wee aelling at Be. 7 per nennd. It 
wee thia pitiable fight egninat etarvetion thet drove the poor villager into the eintehee 
of village Bhyloeka ; end, once In their grip^ the villager tank deeper and deeper into 
the nire. 

Oorrnption in variona departnienta of Government wee another topic on which 
oeveral memhen dwelt. Th^ appealed to the Government numbeia again and again 
to beetir theoMelvea and cave the p^nee from the deadly eoonrge of oorrnption which 
wee eating Into Ita vitata and etood ae a veritable wall between the Governeaent nwmbera 
and the rnral oommnnity, preventing the henefieient intenticne of the Government 
from materialieing and their benefite naohing thoee whom they intended to benefit. 

One of the nmahero aaid that the rnral oommnnity wae gratefnl for the remiaeioae 
of land ravenne and water-rate amonnting to 40 lakbe or more granted by the Panjah 
Government ; bnt In the open eemion of the Conneil he wonM aak the Government to 
make a aeavohlng enquiry to aecertain how mnoh of the remimion aotnally leaoheit the 
pooket of the poor agrioaltnriet, and how mneh waa interoepted and ahaied by tha 
Bevenne and Irrigation nnderlingo. 

Laatly, demand for the entenaion of primary oompnlaory edncation waa piemed 
boam ae a oondilfon praoedent to the introdnotion of foil reaponaible Gover n eaent. 

Ohandhri Afaal Hoq went to the length of raying that the polioe ahonld he diahanded 
In view of the enoiraoaa Inoreaae of the wrioai orlnw like bnrglarfea and daeoitma. He 
appealed to the EtaMoii to arake their eziatenoe felt. 

Diacnaalon waa raonaaed on tho nest day, the 6TH EABCH when ahont two doeen 
aaemberaL fe p a ara n ttng the variona partlaa In the Oonnoil took part in the dlaenaaion. 

Dr. Eahonwd Amm, lender of the OppoeltloD, oritieally reviewed thebadgataad 
oakad the Honae to ifiaot It in teto, owing to the Irreaponalhillty el the oaoontlve and 
tha bnpolenoe of tha non-ofloial oppoaitlon. He hlnntly told the Fteanoe Eemhar 
that ha moot have been fed np by tha Inznnant appraoMon and aaamilngleaB oongra- 


«Binoe yaateiA^, I am firm in aay heUaf,** oaid Dr. Eahoaaad Atom, "thatfor 
thaw people wboae politieal righto are helag trodden npon, whaaa grlevaaoea are not 
wdrawed, and whew wiaheo aioaot oarad for ly the imaponaiblo Bamanoratio Govarn- 
ma^ the only legltiBWIe oonrw la to throw ont the Bndget and not enter Into oonaidere- 
tion of ita detalla. I have been repaatadly ezpreaalng thIa view In thla Ooonoil and 

1 atm adhane to it. 1 entarad thia Conaoil with the avowed dbjaot of amnding or ending 

the praaent ayatem of Government and It ia trne that I have inllad ao ier. But let n^ 
the Govern aw nt taka fhlea pride over H. The BndgeCa have been voted npon by the 
Boow not on aoeannt of tbeir nierita^ hot on aeoonnt of onr weakneoa I nray deelaie 
bora thm natwftbolandfira the fwt that wo have not bean able w far to throw ont any 


bndget^ me have aneaaadod In oaai 
cdtHaHonia.*' 

Oentmohw. Dr. Alam onM 




*ln ttm Beaerved 


wo oooM not dint 


onr Ofw to aralndwlnlitintian that fagaiag in regard t 
any ha ehorA bnt the plainw of the amwllam Lahore aon 
Tha leadhpa of the paopla mna hnana and aotanlted 
Btann Onmwhnlon and Lala Lotat Bnl baa met wl 


that fegaiag in regard to law and order. WnmAwman 
the amwllam Lahore aaaanit la oUll freth in onr m^ 
a bwana ond oawnUod on thn doy of thn otrivni eC 


***^*''" ********* *^*^****' 
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Dr. Gokslcliiiid Kmng, appealed etroaglj to the Goferameat lo ooBoedtion with 
tiw bydro-eleotto eoheiae to let up a oompletelj equipped fMtorj for manafeotare of 
eieocrioal soode that wohld be needed. He wanted exteneion of the cooperative move* 
sent aneong the oommeroial oonnnanitj. He mentloned«that cooperative baaki derived 
the balk of their depoeite from the profemional olaeeee and non-agrioaltarieti. 

The Finance Seoietarj acknowledged the tribatee to the preparation of the flaancial 
itatement in a lacld form. 

Hr. Bandereon, Director of Public Inetrnot|on, gave faoti and dgurei to ehow the 
•teady advance in compnleory education and in the education of the depreaaed olaieea. 

Sir Jcgcndrm Bingh« Hinieter for Agrioultorey eurveyed the whole field of Agriculture 
and coopemtion to ehow the meaenrea that were being Uken in variona direotiona to 
amelloiate the condition of the rural community. He explained that agricultural banka 
and aocietiea limited the acope of aervioe to agricnltutiata'; but when indnatrial develop- 
ment ooourvedy fielda of employment would open for non-agricnltnriau alao. The need 
waa to amke better eillagea and better men. 

BSr Fail! Hnaaatei Bevenne Member, who followed, referring to the Land Bevenne 
Amendment Act, which had received the ament of the Viceroy, aaid that the Punjab 
Government had oppoaed the measure, which had been paaaed by the Oouneil in the 
teeth of the opp^ition. The Government had accepted the defeat. An olBoUl bad 
been placed on apedal duty to make rules thereunder. His predecessor in oflioe had 
promised that the Government would favourably consider oases of dlatricta where 
asaeaament bad been already carried out. He declared that he stood by that promise, and 
remimion would be granted to those districts at a coat to the Government of nine whs, 
which, extending ever the full term of settlement, would mean a sum of three cror a. 

The annonneement waa received with loud applause. 

The Fipanoe Member wound np the debate touching on the growth of education. 
He deplored oormption, and said it waa the case in all countries that serious orimoa 
remained untraoed for months. The diacuasion of Budget then concluded and the Honan 
adjourned. 


Introduction of Offloial Bills. 

On the 9TH MABOH the Oouneil took np legislative measures, two of wbiob, the 
Punjab Yacoination Law and the Punjab Panchayat Amendment Bills were introduced 
^ Malik Feioaekhan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, and passed through 

*liS!l!k Feroae Khan alao presented the report of the Select Committee on the Punjab 
Adulteration cl Food Amendment Bill, which Committee was of the opinion that the 
priueipal Act waa defective in many points both in form and substance^ and that it 
waa dealiabla that a new Bill should be drafted and the present Act repealed. In 
compliance with this expremion of opinion, be asked for leave to withdraw the Bill 
leterred to the Belcct Committee. 

Leave waa granted and the Minister introduced a totolly new Bwasuio styled the 
Punjab Pain Food Bill, which was duly referred to a select committee. 

Sir Ibali Hussain, Bevenue Member, next introduced an important Bill dealing with 
Satta gambling, and said that the Bill waa one in which the public took great interest. The 
meuuM lllnstratcd the Government's lesponsivenesa to public demands. The Government had 
been leeeiving coosplaints that Batu gambling was on the increase and had beconm a grave 
■oandal, leeultiag in the ruin bt numerous persons in many districts. The complaints wore 
haeked by Deputy Oeesmiasionero of Ferosepnr, flosbiarpur and Amritsar districts, as well 
M by queetioas and naolutioua by members of the Connoil and by oommento in the public 
preatt While Govemasrat bad moved on the strength of this emphatic opinion, th§ 
wttue Member abetted that ve^ little in this direction had been done ^ the social 
nform and peiilfcal amoeiations. ne recalled that gambling was a sin acooidlng to all 
nligiOBi^ but no rollgioao society had stood out against gambling. He pointed out that 
no crissinal loglilaticn gewJd Iw worked effectively nnJem society was prepared for M 
m aeessBity for sfenipt^ nut the grave evil was being reco^ised, and the CtovomoMBt 
"'I Boeoutee cpsa, but bo have moourse to Jegislatioa: Heconolnded by dasiarlng his 
mtta to get the msuffme passed in the current se s s i o n . 

The Bill wee then rulomd to a Bslect Oossmittee. 

^ Bi. 64 and half laahs were voted without any 

Ycting CB Budget Demands^ 

. Ob te TtB MABOB th. OommO wtwl 18 bMdi ti tlw eormt bwlpt 

i «8 n|^ DImuiIm mial, ^ -- 
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Mandl Hjdr-eleotrie Bobeme, end the need for lerlnl of dood oad dyiag indaitrlei. The 
whole fidd of iDdoetriel derelopment wee bronght ander reriew, end a etrong plea wai 
BMde to the GofornmeBt to lare the prorlnoe from anemplojment. 

Bepijing to eritfofimi, Sir Joglndra 6iagb» Mlnfeter for Agrleattare, etated that 
the delaj In the eaeoiition of the Mandi Hydro-eleetrie loheme wai dae to the dig|oiiltie« 
of iraniport of heary material. He inrited the membere to aooompany him to the ipot, 
and eee the diffionltiee of the projeet. He was satisfied that the scheme was In the bands 
of the best teobnieal esperts and that work was proceeding in a satisfactory manner. 
He ooneladed with an assurance to the House that the scheme would be completed by the 
1st of April 1980. 

Hr, Manoharlaly Minister for Education, replying to the criticisms why the demand 
for Industries was not put before the Standing Committee on Industries, explained that 
the amount of Bo. 76,000 for a sugar factory to be started in Ambala Dirision, was a 
portion of the grant of two lakhs made for the purpose by the Council and sanctioned 
by the OoTcmment last year, of whioh 1 and one-fourth lakhs were paid, learing a balance 
of Bs. 76,000 orer for the current year, rendering reference to the Standing Industries 
Oommittee unnecessary. 

On the 8TH llABCH the debate on Sardar Uiial Singh*s token cut in the demand 
under the head *Mndnstriea ** was resumed. 

Dr. Qoknlchand Marang described the plight of educated young men in the matter of 
foreign-made requisites, and said that one remedy tor the existiug state was the renunciation 
of fineries, and the wearing of kbaddar. The seoond remedy was to manufacture things 
in our own country and to derelop India's natural resources. He adrocated the adoption 
of protection to get rid of economic slarery in the same way as England and other countries 
had done. 

The sense of the House was that the Gorernment must find money for the derelop- 
meat of industries. 

Mr. Manoharlh], Minister for Industries, replying to the debate, defended the policy 
of the Qorernment. He referred to the lines on whioh . the Industries Department could 
take action. He frankly admitted that, within the exiguous limits of the Punjab budget, 
it was not possible to do much : but, in the matter of industrial education as much as 
possible was being done, though he admitted that such education only touched the fringe 
of industrial derelopment, which included derelopment of natural resources. In the matter 
of research, nearly as much as could be done was being done, eroecially at the teobnieal 
department of the Foreman Oollege and the Uniuersity School of Chemistry. The copper 
industry was being encouraged at the Government Technical School in Lahore. The 
Government bad helped in the starting of a sugar factory, financed a hosiery institute and 
were helping in setting up an oil refinery and also a paper mill, and had sent two men 
OB technical Mbolarsbips abrovd. He said in conclusion that too much should not be 
expected from the GoTernment in this behalf, as the people must do every bit tb^ could 
themselves. The Government could only help them to some extent. The Council at this 
stage adjourned till 18th. 

Demand under Industry. 

After nine days' respite the Council met on the 18TH MARCH. Three cuts to the 
demand for Bs. 10,18,000 in respect of industry were withdrawn. 

Mr. XJflal Singh's token out to discuss Government policy with regard to the promo- 
tion of industry which was moved on March 8 was withdrawn after Sir Jogendra Singh 
and Mr. Wilson, Bevenue Secretary, had dmeribed what the Government had done to 
promote various industries. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan's motion rejecting the whole demand nnder Industries Department 
of Bs. 68,000 for the Fisheries Departssent evoked considerable controversy, Those in 
favour of the motion said that the Fisheries Department bad not done anything useful 
la its thirty years’ life. On the other band, it had made fish much more expensive, oit 
Jogendra Singh said that the ooneervaHon of fish bad increased fish in the Punjab riv^ 
nnch more than it was ten years ago and the Department bad done useful research work. 
Mr. Donald described bow the Department had worked for the growth of certain species 
of fish in the Punjab. ^ 

The ent was eventually withdrawn and on the motion of Sir Jogendra Singh tna 
eoBsplete demand for Be. 1(^18|000 in respect of Industry was p ass e d witiioat a single oat 
hav&g been carried. 

Dmaand under Agriculture, 

Hm aw lM M tm to itasMtdnund to Bib 66,88,700 IsfMpwtciAgdcoltaN 

lad jul MoM ibt OoomO iidjoiintd. 



td IIAK. •«9J VOTING ON BUDGET GRAFTS s4t 

On tfan 19TH MARCH bMtod diicuwioii ftniimH n««p nu 

tok 0 B «wt notion in rwiNOt ol gmnlo for ogrieolraK. The mow draw ^ntto^to*tte 
goneiml onti^indor drift of th. |K.llcy followed to "ho MtotoS 
ooDiplninod thnt Mmiodnra were not ndeqontely repreeented in vnrioDi branithM nt 

ui2SrrrsL“«: 

Cbandhnrj Dali Cfaand tnpporting the motion teoolled the terTioM rondafaii iw 
nmln toi daring jho war and prottotod that Oowrnment obonld hota atoSToTOT^SilS 

to Voall Hnnaln, ^oenae Hamber. leadar of the Honor, oomolalnad that tba anirit in 
whiob tba datata waa being earried wh not wortbj of the dignity of tba Honta. a^ 
obaarjed t^ m aya to an eye and a tooth for a tooth ahoSld Sot be tto motto if the 

membara of the Honae, He appealed to the membera to be more tolerant of eaoh othar’a 

Intaraata and not to introdnoeperaonalconaideratlona in the debate 

Boom of the nembera esprenid regret for the anfortnnahi atmoaphare that ptaaailad 
daring the eoaroe^ tto debate a^ the Conoeiladjonrned till the Slat withont emlc^ 
ng the debnte on Bai Bahadnr Chotoram's motion. 

On *ipT MARCH, reenming the debate on Agrienltnre, Rai Bahib Chotnram 
contended that the Agriealtnral Ddpartment*o policy had been antVzamindar, flretlv in 
regard to rednotion in the peroentage of appointments going to the agricnltorlstf and 
isecondlj, in the raising of the etondard of admission to the Lahore Veterinary Collene* and 
be Lyallpar Agrioaltnral College to the intermediate instead of the matrlonlation standard 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minibter for Agriculture, quoted facts anu figures to show that 
the department had given preference to agricultnrists duly qualified, however available 
He explained that the higher qualification for admission into the college concerned bad* 
to be fixed in the interests ot the stmients, who could not follow the lectures, and had to 
leave those institntiona after wasting time. He intended opening vernacular classes 
The whole question would be re-examined at an early date. Meantime the new rules 
would remain in abeyance. 

The mover wanted, in view of the Minlster*s explanation, to withdraw his cot. but 
the House refused leave, and the cut was pot and rejected. 

A token cut was next moved urging the Government to sink wells with machinery for 
irrigating land in Jbelum district. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for -Agriculture, explained that the Government fully 
sympathised with tba object of the cut, but experimental borings undertaken as low as 
600 feet, had brought no water. He assured the mover that experiments would be con- 
tinued until they were crowned with success. 

The mover of the out refusing to withdraw the motion, it was put to vote and carried. 

The demand minus one rupee was then passed after which the House adjourned. 


On the 22 ND MARCH discussion was started on Obaudburi Zafarnllah Khan's 
token out in the Public Health demand to draw attention to the failure of the Deparment 
ot Public Halatb to deal with certain epidemics and suggesting the posting of Moslem 
doctors in predominantly Moslem districts. 

Pandit Manakcband protested against the principle sought to be enforced, and said 
no district in the Punjab was predominantly Anglo-Indian or Christian, and asked if 
the latter communities were to be deprived of posts for their members. 

Malik Feroxekban Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, gave full details of 
the epidemics referred to and stated that the Public Health Department bad lost no 
time in combating plague in Multan City and the cholera epidemics at Kasur andKuln. 

The mover sought to withdraw the ont, but lease being not granted, it waa put 
and rejected. 


Education Demand. 

Shaikh Fais Mahomed moved a token out in the Education demand, and drew 
attention to the syetem of grant-in-aid to private schools. 

Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Education, explained the system and said that in no 
instance did the Minister out down the sum reoommended by the departmental oSoers. 

Press Attacks on the Chair. 

Before the Council adjourned for the day, the President referred to several Press 
pritioisms to whioh the President and the House itself had been snbjeeted. Be added 
that oommunal partiality was attributed to the chair on the allegation that Hindn 
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M»*iiiheri wer^ not iLowod to tpeok, whilo Moflomi wofo fraelj otllod upon to mnke 
tpfeeh«M. Ai n oiottor of foot on thnt doy^ 16 nemben wen enlikl upon to ipeok, of 
whom foor wen Go?enunent Offloleli; nod of the It non-offloials, one wm a Bnropno, 
on^ 8 k'l, fokir^Modenii and ilx Hindu. It wu hoped, oontlna^ tin President, that 
newspspen wfaioh indnlge in misnpresenting foots, buing their oritibisms on Inoorieot 
dofo, wonJd peroeiTe their error, ond of their own accord proceed to mate amends ; hot 
SDt>t*ad of their doing so, they had indnlged in farther mis-statements ai^ in impngning 
the oondnet and impartiality of the chair. He truted th^ would withdraw all mis* 
sutements and insinnations by the time the Oonnoil reassembled next week. 

On the t6TH MARCH air. Manobarlal, Minister for Bdacation, oontinning his 
defence on Shaikh Fais Mahomed’s token cat to censare the policy regarding main- 
tenance grants to aided schools, regretted that the merer had nsed harsh words against 
the BdocUion Department on the buis of alleged grieranoes of thru Moslem schools 
in the Profinoe. Going into the facts and figares, the Minister pointed out that in the 
eases of two schools, the Minister had to modify the rales of the Sdnoation Code to 
make thou schoo s admissible for the grants applied for. The cau of the third school 
was oonsiderH by ureral Ministeries before be took office. They had found that it did 
not duerre any grant. The Minister detailed at length the Gorernment policy regarding 
helping prir^t** institations, and referred to the State declarations from the Ednoation 
despatch of 1654 to 1918, and to Sir Malcolm Hailey's spuob in laying the foandation 
stone of the Ram Mohan Boy Soool at Mianwali wherein he had described how mneb 
the pDujsb ow**!! to denominational inititutiona Daring the two years be had been in 
office tb*' Ministpri had not departed from that policy. 

The car. motion wss then pat end lost. 

DifCUNsion rhm oontied ronnd Ghondhnri Dani Ohand's token eat pointing ont the 
nnsuiiabiiity of the inepeotion staff of the Department. The principal oontention 
was that the urban people could not make good and efficient ins^oting offiurs in the 
rara) areas. 

Dr. G< kill Ohand Narang protested against the level of the debate in the Honse 
taking a downward tnrn. 

Princiiml Mebr Ohand suggested that, instead of picking holes, they ibonld all 
oorobine to h^Jp the Departmont in removing the existing defects. 

Closure was moved, but reiected by the Home, The House then adionrned. 

On (he 37TK MARCH the Council voted the education demand in full. 

A token cut rawing attention to the unsuitability of the inspecting staff 
wasrejectel. The days allotted for discussion of the demands having expired 
the demands for other ^departments including police, jails, Administration, Irri- 
gation, Forests and Land Revenue were put and carried without discussion. 

After a full dress debate, Chaudhuri Zafarullah's adjournment motion to 
protest against the action of the Punjab Text Book Committee in giving quin- 

J iuennial c mtract for printing the department’s text books]to the last contractors 
or Ks. 54,000 in the face of offer for Rs. 05,000 tendered by another firm of 
printers, was lost by 12 votes against 24. 

On the 28TH MARCH Mr Chaudhuri Afzalhaq gave notice of an adjourn- 
ment motion for protesting against the refusal of the Government to issue 
passports to the Punjab Khilafat Committee's medical mission to Afghanistan. 

Sir Fazli Hussain explained that (he Provincial Government acted only on 
behalf of the Governor-General, and (he Government could not issue passports 
in the face of the express instructions from the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, in January last, prohibiting the issue of passports to all except 
Afghan subjects to cross the Afghan frontier in view of the civil war there. 

The President held that in the face of the prohibition by the Governor- 
General the refusal to issue passports was not a prim iry concern of the Provin- 
cial Government. Therefore the motion was not in order. 

Gambling Act Amendment 

Thereafter, Sir Fazli Hussain presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Punjab Gamblina Bill. He said ihat the two main alterations made by tne 
Committee regarding tne definition of gambling and punishment of offenders were 
an i^rovemeat on the original bill. Iro measure as amended wai passed. 

The Council then adjourned “ sine die.*^ 



The C. P. Legislati ve Council. 


Council commenced mt Nagpur 
on the mTH J/^UARY W29 under the presidency of Sir S. M. Chitnavis 
in the Chair. When His Excellency the Governor addressed the Council, the 
Swarajists wmre conspicuous by their absence. 

Addressing tte Council. His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 


gatisfaction at the recent happy turn. He then surveyed local conditions of the 
Province relating to famine and agriculture. 

Referring to the formation of the Tenth Nagpur Battalion of the University 
Training Corps, the Governc^r said that the thoughts of young men of India 
were turning more and more towards fittinv* themselves physically for the 
part they must play in the future of their country, and trusted that a steady 
supply of recruits of the right type would be foi tho ming to keep the baitaii in 
op to the required strength. To st cute such a supi ly. physical training should 
be developed in schools and the Government were devising schemes which would 
coins before the Council in due couise. 


The Governor said that attempts were being made to remove the preju iices 
against the sc called depressed classes. Jail legislation, he observed, was bearing 
fruit. The development of a Boistai institution would be taken up shortly. 

The Government had comple.ed their plans for an intensive campaign 
against leprosy and hoped to launch an attack next month. 

On the advice of the Ministers, His Excellency said that he had agreed to 
the completion of the experiment in excise administration in one district. The last 
liquor wop in that district had now been closed, and ihe result of that attempt 
at total prohibition would be watched with the gieatest interest. 

Proceeding, His Excellency remarked that he did not nropose to have a 
motion put for the appointment of a committee to work wuh the Statutnry Com- 
mission. Thus, the case of the province for more reforms would go umepresen’ed. 
He said that the decision was theirs and not his. He regretted it, bu would 
make the best of it. The Governor then referred to several official bills and 


asked the Council to help in their consideration. 


Official Bills. 

After the Governor's speech the Honble Mr. Raghavendra Ran presented the 
report of the Select Committee on the C. P. Primary Education (AmenMing) hilt, 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. A number of amendments m ived 
by Rao Bahadur Kelkar were carried, and the mover not pressing, the Bill was 
kept pending. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Kedar presented the Select Coinmittce Report on theC. P. 
State Aid to Industries Bill, and moved for its consideratii n. There were a 
number of amendments particularly insisting upon the inclusion ot industries 
subsidiary to or directly benefitting agriculture and hand spinning. Almost all the 
amendments were carried. The Bill was put off as the mover did not press for 
further consideration. 

The Council passed Mr. Kedar’s Opium (Amendment Bill. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Tambe introduced the C. P. Children’s Act Amending Bill. The Opium Bill 
was passed after which the Council adjourned. 

On the 18TH JANUARY, the Preiident announced that there were three 
motions of “no confidence” in the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao and the 
Hon. Mr. Kedar, but in view of the resignations tendered by both the Ministers, 
the motions of “ no-confidence ” automatically lapsed. 

Minister’s Statement. . „ . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao made the following statement: lam 

untitled to make a statement. 1 received the following letter from Mr, Kedar : 
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* My^ dear Eao, the attitude taken by the Legislative Council over the 
State Aid to Industries Bill was as unexpected as it was surprising. The 
ntal amendment to the Bill which the Council carried hat the effect of securing 

S rants to institutions and organisations having for their .object the revival or 
evelrament of handspinning. The amendment does not stop there. The 
raendment. that institutions and organisations enjoying free grants of money 
f. ^ exempt from maintaining and rendering accounts as well at from 
liability to submit to Government audit, has entirely altered the scope and 
purpM of the Bill as it emeraed out of the Select Committee **• 

^eo continuing said that in those circumstances his colleague Mr. 
Ked^ felt unable to pilot the Bill in the Council. 

Constitutional propriety required that he should resign. His colleague 
desired to submit his resignation to His Excellency. His colleague was i sorry 
to swr his connection with the Government so abruptly. The members imported 
TOnstderations other than the merits of the Bill. Mr. Kedar was grateful to His 
Excellency and the members of the Government for the uniform kindness and 
TOurtesy they had extended to him during the brief time of his office. The 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao shared with his colleague’s views and resigned 
^ce on account of joint responsibility. 

The Primary Education Amendment Bill, amended by the Council was 
jMSSed. The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a select committee. The Council 
then adjourned!. 

On the iqTH JANUARY Mr. Gole proposed to move the adjournment of 
the House for discussing the propriety of the Government resolution relating 
to Survey and Settlement which had occasioned widespread discontent amongst 
the people of Khamgaon; but the President ruled it out of order stating that 
the matter was sub judice. 

Supplementary demands for grants for expenses in connection with epidemic 
diseases amounting to Rs. 18,700 for veterinary charges, for hospitals and 
dispensaries, medicine and intruments amounting to Rs. 40,000, for famine 
relief amounting to Rs. 350,000, and for original works and communications 
amounting to Rs. 1,383 were voted. 

The Settlement Bill. 

The Settlement Bill which was thrown out in 1934 when the Swarajists 
were in a majority in the C. P. Council was taken up for consideration. Several 
amendments were propose, and the Bill was passed as amended by the Council. 

The piincipal points of the Settlement Bill as amended by the Council are 
that (1) the present term of 20 years is extended to 30 or even 40 years, (2) 
enhancement of rents on each holding has been limited to 7; per centto which up 
to now there was no such limit, (3) improvements on lands have been exempted 
from enhancement for ever which was up to now allowed for one tern of settle- 
ment only, (4) the percentage of land revenue has been 6xed at 50 per cent 
and (5) assessment has been circumscribed. 

Discussion on Non-Official Bills. 

On the a 1ST JANUARY non-official bills were taken up. Mr. Charde’s 
High School Education Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
by a majority of four votes. The Democratic Party and a few other members 
voted with officials. 

A motion for referring Mr. Foley’s Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee was lost by seven votes . 

Mr. Pradhan’s Municipalities Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

A nmtion for referring Mr. Kolhe’s Village Sanitation and Public Manage- 
ment (repealing) Bill to a Select Committee, was opposed on the groui^ that 
there was no strong public OTinton in favour of the Bill and that the passing of 
the bill was unnecessary. The motion for referring it to a Select Committee was 
carried by a majority of twelve votes. 

Messrs. Khaparde’s Kale’s Jaiswal’s and Kalikar’s High School Education 
Amendment Bills were referred to Select Committees without any division. 
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Rao Baludur Kelkar*s Tenancy Amendment Bill, advocathiff right 
tenants, was subjected to adverse criticism, but it was referred to aSelec Com- 
oittee by an overwhelming majority, 45 non-official members voting in favour of 
referring the bill to a Select Committee, and 14 members against it. 

Seth Tfaakurdas’s Land Revenue Amendment Bill and Mr. Kelkaris Local 
Se1f-€k>vemment Amendment Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Fuley introduced the Wotfcnien’s Welfare Bill for affording more facili- 
ties to factory hands and workmen. 

Mr. Kolhe introduced the Cotton Market Bill. The Council was then ad- 
journed. 

On the 22ND JANUARY Mr. Rezvi's Land Revenue Amendment Bill, Mr. 
Thakurdas* Local Self-Government Bill, Mr. Kale's University Amendment Bill, 
and Mr. Fuley’s Maternity BeneBt Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the 23RD JANUARY non-official resolutious were taken up. 

'iliey mostly related to local conditions and grievances of the people of Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Mr. Rajurkar from Berar recommended that the execution of decrees in 
which civil courts had ordered selling of immovable properties in Berar, be per- 
manently transferred to the Collector. 

Mr. Bole, Swarajist, opposed the resolution and wanted that decrees should 
be executed through the Civil Courts. 

Mr. De, Commissioner of Berar, in the course of his speech, said that the 
trend of opinion was against the resolution. The bar associations and co-opera- 
tive banks had expressed themselves against the continuance of execution of 
decrees through collectors, a process by which only four percent of the cultivators 
were profitted. The resolution was carried, 31 voting for and 23 against, the 
Swarajists voting with the Goveinment. 

Revenue Settlement in Narsinghpur. 

Mr. Choudhari Doulat Singh recommended that the settlement of such lands 
as were highly assessed in Narsinghpur district be revised and that the revenues 
assessed on Malik Makbuza lands be reduced by 40 per cent except on lands that 
were highly assessed. The Government opposed the resolution, but it was 
carried, 45 voting for and 16 against. 

Application of Damdupet Rules to Muslinis. 

Khan Bahadur Rahman Bey recommended to the Government to move the 
Government of India for extension of the rule of Damdupet applicaple to Berar 
Hindus, to Berar and C. P. Muslims also. 

The Muslim members of the Council supported the resolution while Mr. 
R. B. Kelkar and the Government opposed the resolution as it was worded. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe said that Moulvi Mahomed Yakub was moving a 
bill in the Legislative Assembly on a similar subject, with much wider scope and 
if that Bill was ultimately passed, the need for applying the Damdupet rules in 
the provinces would not arise. 

The resolution was passed, 39 voting for and fQ against. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill. 

On the 24TH JANUARY Mr. Chedilal submitted the report of the select 
committee on his land revenue amendment bill to the Council. Much heat was 
imported during a lengthy discussion on the bill which was subsequently with- 
drawn by the 'mover when he found strong opposition from all sides of the 
npuse charging. the house for bringing* in considerations not relevant to the 
discussion. 

...Seth Thakurdas*s resolution recommending appointment of a committee 
^ith the Education Minister as Chairman and the Director of Public Instruc- 

«on as Secretary to draw up a scheme; for the removal, of Illiteracy from this 

province at an early date, the money for which purpose should be.pronded 
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dtlKr fron pfor l ac Ml revenue te bf floating a loan was carried Inspite of 
fovemnent opposhien, 40 voting for and 11 against. 

Mr. Fnl^s rcsolfition demanding increment in the special allowance of 
aS piece n o r keis was carried, 35 voting for and 9i against. 

Mr. B. K. Paul’s resolution asking government to place the Deputy Inspector 
of S ch ools under the full control of local bo ^ies was carried, 33 voting for 
and aSagalBSt. 

Mr. Charde, while speaking on the resolution attacked the policy of Mr. 
Ran for tenainatiim the experiment of transferring the Deputy Inspector of 
SchooTs s er v ic e to tne district councils. The pasting of this resolution is consi- 
dciod as equhralent to patting a vote of no confience motion in Mr. ^o who 
wan dben in charge of education department. 

Separate Marathi Province. 

Mr» Khaparde then moved his resolution recommending Government to 
taka steps to constitute the Marathi tracts of the C. P. and Berar into a separate 
province. In moving his resolution Mr. Khaparde said he did not desire 
separation to^ay, but he took his stand on the Congress resolution for constitut- 
ing sach a province on linguistic basis. He was sure he was voicing the 
unaaimoos opinion of the nation in as much as this demand for constituting 
linguistic provinces had been supported by the National Congress and the All 
Parties Cmnrention. Resolutions demanding separation of the C. P. Hindusthani 
into a separate province had been tabled by many members of this house since 
long. He solicited support of the house. 

Mr. Gupta, leader of the Congress party, in course of a statement on behalf 
of his party said that his party will not support such resolution if its moving was 
actuated by provincial jealousies and anti nationalist motives. His party 
accepted the principle underlying the resolution if the resolution stood for consti- 
tuting{provinces on linguistic basis but even then they could not support the 
resolution to-day as the Coi^ress and the All Parties Convention wanted to 
tackle the question after the Commonwealth of India was established. 

Mr. Rao, leader of the democratic party endorsed all that Mr. Gupta had 
said and added that as Government was bound to forward this resolution to the 
Statutory Commission with which this house had non co-operated, his party 
could not support this resolution at this time. 

Mr. Fuiey appealed to the mover to withdraw his motion as the time was 
not opportune. 

Mr. Golwalkar also thought that the time was ill-opportune. He appealed 
to bury all their differences and remain united to fight the battle for Swaraj. 
They must be Indians first. 

Messrs. Kale and S. M. Rahaman in supporting the motion said the 
Congress view that the present political diversions of India came in the way 
of their national solidarity was also endorsed by them. Mr. Rao’s argument 
that this resolution would go before the Simon Commission did not carry in 
their opinion any weight. 

The house at this stage adjourned till the 26 TH JANUARY when further 
discussion on the resolution was resumed. 

Mr: Kedar opposed separation and Mr. Charde made it clear that had the 
initiative been not taken by the leaders of the C. P. Hindusthani in the matter, 
the resolution might not have been moved at all. The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson 
made a lengthy speech thrashing the question in its various aspects and asking 
the house to consider the question in the light of the facts provided by him. 
He did not express any opinion as he understood that the discussion was 
more or less academical. 

After Mr. Sharfuddin had supported the resolution Mr. Khaparde replied 
to the debate and said t^t he only wanted that a cozrimittee be appointed to 
invesigate into the matter. He moved the resolution only in accordance vitn 
the resolutions of the Congress and the All Parties Convention that there should 
be a reemistitntion of provinces on linguistic basis and the object of creating 
bad blood amongst the provinces was far from his mind. He subsequently 
drew his resolution amidst laughter and*applause. 
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Mrs. Anasttymbai Kale thea ably looyed her resolotioa eccordiasr the Couacirs 
fttppof t to Raishaheb Harbilas Sarda*! Child Marriage Bill. Seth Mehta opposed 
the reSolation statiog that the matter shoold be left to the care of the respecUye 
commoaities. There was full support horn the house and the motioa was 
carried without division. 

Mr. Fuley then moved an adjournment motioa for seeking Government 
intervention in the situation created by the Nagpur Municipality by enforcing 
its new by-laws causing inconvenience to the pnblict cultivators and buyers. 
Mr. Gowen, Chief Secretary, told the House that the Government has very 
recently taken over charge uf Transferred Deparments and it would soon give 
its consideration to the matter. 

The House then adjourned * sine die.’ 

Financial Statement for 1929 - 30 . 

The budget session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur 
on the 36TH FEBRUARY 1919, Sir S« M. Chitnavis presiding. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1919-30 
which disclosed a surplus of Rs. 4^,000. The Government budgeted for revenue 
of 55,580 lakhs, and an expenditure of 55,5^2 lakhs. It was thus a. surplus 
budget. Government followed the sound financial maxim of meeting the expendi- 
ture of the year from the revenue of the year. 

The Finance Member announced that, owing to the failure of crops in some 
northern districts, he would rec^ce his demands nearly by Rs. 28,00,000 as an 
immediate measure of retrenAment. He said that the budget was prepared 
before the occurence of the calamity. The cotton crops promised to be a bumper 
one : but expectations were disappointed by the heavy rain. Thus owing to the 
caprices of the monsoon, both rice and cotton crops proved below the normal. 
Rabi prospects had been completely shattered by the untimely climatic condi- 
tions. A serious situation had thus arisen, and to cope with it the energies and 
resources of the Government would be unsparingly given. 

Explaining the new expenditure the Finance Member said that last year, 
owing to various windfalls, Rj. 5 dl^ lakhs (excluding loans and advance) were 
provided. This year, Rs. 4,590 lakhs were provided. During the last three 
years, the Government devoted large sums from the accumulated balances, 
mainly towards non-recurring expenditure, and now the closing balances reached 
the normal figure. It was evidence of the soundness of that policy, that the 
Government were able to provide such a substantial sum for new expenditure. 
Of the sum thus provided, Rs. 1,733 lakhs would be for expenditure in central 
and Rs. 2,857 lakhs for expenditure in the divisible account. Rs. 421 lakhs recur- 
ring and Rs. 3,602 lakhs non-recurring expenditure were allotted for the reserved 
departments. Rs. 459 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 108 lakhs recurring expendi- 
ture were allotted to the transferred departments. Both receipts and disburse- 
ments had swollen by the inclusion of Rs. 9,630 lakhs transferred from the 
Famine Relief Fund for rraayment of debt once on the receipt side and twice 
on the expeniiture side. Two of the entries merely represented debt adjustments. 
The third entry showed actual disbursement of the Famine Relief Fund opened 
in the year with a balance of Rs. 17,789 lakhs as against an anticipated balance 
of Rs. 17,902 lakhs. 

The Finance Member, concluding bis speech, said that this year’s budget 
might be said to mark an epoch in the history of provincial finance in that it was 
based for the first time on complete and final extinction of the Provincial con- 
tribution and on reorganisation of the Famine Relief Fund. Revenues were now 
more adequate to the requirements than they had been in the period that had 
elapsed since the Reforms. There was yet no evidence that the province was 
committed to normal revenue, but in financial matters a long view must be 
taken. ^ The normal tendency of expenditure was always to increase with the 
increasing complexity of administration : and as avenues for ^^ernment activities 
'■rere opened particularly in depgrtmehts connected with the welfare of the 
people, the rate of increase must be accentuated. Infant mortality, leprosy, 
supply, construction and maintenance of roads, veterinary aid, illiteracy of tpe 
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matiei— these were all matters on which public opinion had in recent years been 
focussed. The slow expansion of land revenue was retarded by restrictions and 
postponements. Excise revenue showed signs of decline as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s policy and might ultimately be completely extinguished. The normal 
annual increment which might be put at 8 or 9 lakhs might at any time be 
required to counter-balance toe fall in excise revenue. This inelasticity of revenue 
waA a disquieting feature : and unless some new expanding sources of revenue 
were found, the pace at which new expenditure had been sanctioned in recent 
years could not be maintained and a limit would be placed on the development 
of various lines of beneficial activities. 

Discussion on Budget. 

On the 37TH FEBRUARY Mr. Rajurkar opened the budget discussion, 
mainly dealing with Berar problems and the provision of inadequate funds. 

Mr. Rajendra Sin^ dwelt with the failure of crop in Northern districts. 

Mr. Fuley*s grievance was that no provision was made for housing of Labour 
and for hospiuls for woilcmen.' He urged an increase in the wages of Govern- 
ment press employees, and low-paid Government menial staff. 

Mr. Jaiswal characterised the budget as disappointing, because the Famine 
Insurance Fund was not fully utilised for the purpose it was intended. 


On the aSTH FEBRUARY about ten non-official and three official members 
took part in the discussion. Ihey critised the Govt, for not exploring the 
resources as mining and forest for increasing the provincial revenue and effect- 
ing retrendhment iin the Reseved Departments by abolishing superintending 
posts and posts of commission and some posts of conservators of forest. They 
alM criticised the Govt, for witholding many new schemes for want of funds. 
Berar members critkdsed the Govt, for not making provision for water supply. 

Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, replied to the criticism of the general policy 
and promised to deal with the detailed criticisms when demands for grants will 
be mwed. Mr. Nelson informed the House that old debt was now being repaid 
to get new loan at low rate of interest. The House then adjourned for lunch. 

^ On reassembling, the Council adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee without discussion. The House then decided by a majority to take 
into consideration the C. P. Court of Wards Amendment Bill as amended by the 
Select Cmmittee. Rao Bahadur Kelkar moved for the deletion of a clause that 
Provided for according differential treatment to zaminders in scheduled districts 
and non-scheduled districts. 

Messrs. Jaiswal supported the original draft while Mr. Gupta, leader Con- 
eress Party .supported Rao Bahadur’s Amendment. Mr. Kale also supported 
Mr. Kelkar because he preferred that the investigation regarding extravagance 
ofzemindars should be conducted by judicial authorities. 

Mr. Nelson strongly opposed the amendment and considered that if the 
amendment was carried it would block the passage of the Bill. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared lost by 22 votes against 32. 
Subsequently all other amendments were withdrawn and the Bill was passed 
into \aw. The House then adjourned. 

Demands for Grant.* 


On the 1ST MARCH demands for grants under twenty heads were made 
and were all passed without substantial cuts except one of Rs. 25,000 under 
the head Civil Works (Transfer), The House carried a few token cuts on ques- 
tions of general policy. The House carried by 31 against 26 votes a censure 
cut of Re. 1 to express disapproval of delay in transferring public works 10 
local bodies. The House then adjourned. 

On sND MARCH Mr. Patel’s token cut of one rupee relating to town 
surveys in Berar under the head ’’Land Revenue” was discussed at great 
length, and ultunately U was earned by 37 votes against 20. 

nf rkffkjk rnnckci r«i1atfner •iirv*' 
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Mr. Gole’s token cut criticising the way in which enhanced land revenue 
was recovered, was carried by 29 votes against 17. 

Mr. Chaudhuri Daulat Singh’s cut amounting to Rs. iS/m for reduction 
in travelling allowances in the Land Record Department, was carried byet 
votes against 16. 

Mr. Deriimukh of Jarud raised discussion on Government's general land 
revenue policy by proposing a cut of Rs. 100. He warned the Government that 
if they did not mend their policy, they will have another Bardoli in C. P. Members 
from jubbulMre division narrated woeful tale of peasants caused by the failure 
of crops by frost. Hon’ble Mr. Nelson assured the House that Government was 
very sympathetic and would do its best to ameliorate the condition of famine- 
stricken peasants. The House then adjourned till 4th March. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

On the 4TH MARCH demands under the head ’’ Excise ” (transferred) 
were taken up. Mr. Kalikar’s token cut of one rupee urging the abolition of the 
post of the Distillery Expert, and stating that the Excise Department ^d made 
no progress towards total prohibition, was carried, 34 for and 17 against. 

Mr. Jaiswal complimented the Excise Department on tne progress shown, 
but supported the cut, appealing to the Government to pursue the policy of wiSi 
prohibition more effectively. Tne Government Member congratulated Mr. Jaiswal 
on the reasonable attitude. 

Mr. Kolhe’s token cut advising the Governor to select Indians as his Private 
Secretary, and A. D. Cs was withdrawn on the assurance given by the Govem- 
Thent that the wishes of the House would be communicated to the prcmr quarter. 

A token cut urging the creation of a separate office for the President, a^ 
allotting more days for non-official work^ was lost without any division. 

Beornitment to Subordinate Barvioei. 

On the 5 TH MABOH Non-ofioial members effected a number oC minor onts refetiag 
to district establishment and snbdivisional establishment. 

Mr. Bama Bao Deshmnkh moved a ont Bs. 100 reoommending tho iastitntioa el 
oompetitive examinations for reomitment to the subordinate services with salegnaids 
to all commnnities with a view to lair distribution and with a vie,w to avoid speeial 
patronage to any partionlar eommnnity. There was some opposition from the noa-oBelal 
BMmbers, but the motion was declared oarried by M votes against IS. 

Ministers’ Salaries Opposed. 

Interest then oentred ronnd the Mlninters’ salaries. Mr Kelkar. Swarajist, opposed the 
grant on prinelple, and added that the Oovsmment was not justUled in preming tbs 
demand as there were no indieations of a sUble and saooemlnl Ministry. He said that 
no ministry shonld be appointed without the approval of the personnel of the Ministry 
by the Oonncil, and persons who resigned to avoid debates on ” no eonfidenoe” saotions 
should never be aeleetod for Ministerships. Mr. 0 ole and Mr. Khaie supported the opposi- 
tion. The motion was deelared lost by ifi votes against 17 . 

Additional Judicial Oommimionership, 

Token cuts pioteallng against the reeent appointment of an additional Judicial 
eommisBioner and partloularly the snperarssion of Bao Bahadur Oinkhere by Mr. MaoMair, 
were disoussed, and carried without a division. 

Mr. Mamdeo Bao’s cut amounting to one lakh, to observe economy by soearing 
the services of sub-Judges on a lower scale of pay, was lost. 

On the 6TH MABCH Mr. Pradban’s token cut urging the necessity for the sstablish- 
iBsnt of n Bar Oonncil In 0 . P. and Berar, and of enrolling first grade pleaders as 
advocates^ was carried by 41 votes against 18 , 

Mrs. Anasnya Bai Kale’s token out urging the provision of a Oentral Jail, was 
deelared carried without a division. 

On the 7 TH MaBOH Mr. Pradhan’s token out regarding the neoeesity for provldlag 
housing aooommodatlon for the Hindi Sangh School, Kagpnr, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Inlay’s toxen cut critieieing the small grant to the Depressed classes was carried 
votes against 18 . The esajority of the depressed classes members lor whose 
wnefit the motion vras intended, surprisingly voted with the Government. 

. Mrs. Anasnyabhai Kale’s token ont eritieising the Government policy In the aaUter 
” was carried without a diviiloo. 

The Oouncii than adjoomed 5 li# iffr. 
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The B. & O. Legislative Council 

The wfater leMioa of the Bihar and Orlaia Legialatire Ooonoil opened at Patna on 
FlBBUlBT 1919 with the Hoa*htoKhan Bahadur Efawaia Mahomed Noor ai 
Biter the traametlon of formai bnaineei the Oonnoii diflouiied non*offloial le- 


j of B. N. W. Ballway. 

Bal Bahadnr Dwarahanath moved a reiolntlon urging that the Bengal Morth*Weitem 
Bailway eboald be managed by the State after the expiry of the leaie in 1988. The mover 
pointed oat the ** nnaatiefaetory ** aatare of the management of the railway by the Oom- 
way and detailed many grtevanoeo of the Indian pnblio. The powere and aotivitiea of the 
JUUway Advliofy Oommittee were maeh reetrieted, and the Committee were preolnded from 
dfeoannng important qneationa like railway aoeidenta and otrikea. He ooniidered that the 
only remedy to improve the working of the. railway was that the Government ehonld take 


The Ba|a of Kanika, Qevemmeat amber, replied that the railway adminietration 
being a eeatial eabjeet, the Qoveraamat ooald only Make a rebommendetion. The Loeal 
OovemaMnt weald forward the preoeedfage of the debate to the dovernment of India. 

Mr. Sri Kiehen Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, amerted that the Bengal North- 
WiMora Baiiway Company were oallona to the poblio 'Intereet The railway wai a 
eoBSem whibh, in hia opinion, mast be amaaged bf the State whlph ww anbjeet to public 
uiltielim and woald pay more atteation to poblio intereeta. Be oMapiaiaed of oorraption 
attOPf Ibe railway employeaa and of their aeaaty pay. 

The feoelathm for making it a Statenaanaged rMlway waa ultimately adopted. 

Oriya dmal 0 BMiina 

Mr, Miara withdraw hia leaMatioo argiag the appoiatamat of a oommittee to eaamine 
theOoomment fiaaaeial experta* report rotating to. revenue and expenditure of the 
Binywr diatriot with a view to aouUgamation of Oriya epeekiog traete, on an eiearanee 
givmi hy tha Bala of Kaalkai OovamemBt ammber, that tho Boaie would be given an 
appertna^ to oiaeoaa and aaoertatn Sgarea from tho Flaaaoial expert. 

Help to Khadi Moveamml, 

Anothar leaolotioo, aekiag the Govoramont to ilart tho man o f a cta io and eale of 
khadi and apanding Be IfOO^OOO for tho parpeoe wae under dipeamion when the Coeaell 


On the STB TBBBUABY the Ooaaefl devoted praetioally the whole day to the dleeei* 
Moaef thekhmiiieMlatioii. Mr. Aaeorge, Seeietaiy to the ladoatriee Depertemat, oppoiod 


the leaelatioa. Be pointod oat that ao iadaetry eeald exlit oa eentiment alone 
eoBBomio propeiitioB khadi had ae pooilliility ae a amana of providing reeionable living 
Wagee to the ei^BBeii, end eonld net eompete with euohinee He quoted the Govern- 
ment ThxtUe Bxp^ an the paint, and etoled that a hand-opfaiier, worfciog ten hoon s 
day at the ahartoL eonld only prodaee yarn worth oao aane That wai a very poor 
rotara for hie Inbonr. The Government wonld therefore not be Joitified in epending money 
OB tide when fondi wen required for bettor pnrpoan. 

Mr. Kxtthnn Baltobh Stomy (Swaialiil), enpportlag the motion, mid that the agHcol- 
taial pepalatioB hiM to eil Idle for the greater peitioa of their time, and they bad to 
provMeeemeenheidliiy indnrtry for thte pepointhm. The introdnotion of khadi would 
bdp lowaidi loMiig tbo provoifiy tha pnei^ and providing them with tome meeni of 


Mr. Bwmikn Bath draw tho 


I atteatioB to the axperlmeBt made by the 

of khadi and Bifid that a iimilpr 

toTtrfed here 

Kt. Aria aMthitIk Mt ,i.K hMTtkiaoHf MlndwMto b«MliMd,«^ lM 
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Mr. AMorfe, In dm i t riet Semtarj , replied that tmtm tedaHtfai ud olbar 
ladvMrlaf rren reedrlag their aMeiitta mad the Ooveraaeat wen tiytas to IrenniTe Hm 
oe fer M ponibla. An indnetrial enreey me intended to eeileet dnto enij. Md me M 
iBleaded for the dereloiMnent of Indutrlee. Ha denbted if the reonit MnnIniMMd 
fBney wenld be eomaeninrate with the espenaee involved. 

IMoeaethm bad not eonelndad when the Oeeneil adjoerned. 

On the 6TH FBBBUABY the reeolntion tegardinf enrvey waa withdmm m ma 
aanranoeglmi bj the OovernoMat that the proponi of an indnatrial eorviqr nwardim the 
potoiblUtj of the development of epeeifle Indnolrfeo weald reesive the lympothiflo oaai* 
Sdmtioii of the Oovemment on opiniona being veeeivod from the Indnatrln Baud. 

Urdu ae Coart Script. 

Mr. BriJ Ba] Krithna moved a reeolntion aaking the Govornmant to r hTT haflan 
the Oonaell the opintona received on the anbieet of intiodnetion of Uida u an optlBnal 
eoart aerlpt and to poatpone action on it till the Conncil had coaaidand than opinlanaaS 
reaMnned ita laat deciaion on the anbject. 

The mover refrained from diaenming the orerito of the Cidn aerlpt ami nigad thad 
the Qovemment ahonld take the Conncil into confidence bj pi«^»i>g bMton than the 
opinion received on the aubject. It wonld be very nnfair if the Oovornamnt anpamd the 
Tewlotion and each an attitnde, be pointed out, would aavanr of a polk|y of tdlvida and 
rale.* It waa aloo poaaible that a compromiae might be arrived at hatwean the Hindaa and 
Hnalima on the matter. 

Mr. Abdnl Wahab Khani and Mr. Maharak All. on behalf of the “^VniTlinTit 
atated that the Conncil waa already committed to the Urdu aerlpt I9 ita laat doalalan. 
They eipectod the ma)<irity commnnity to be generooa tn thn Mnallm mlnwllj. loan 
the Nehn Report had recogniaed the Urdu aerlpt. 

Mr. Sifton. on behalf of the Government, oboerved that they warn never anaaaonind 
of multiplying the nnmber of acrlpta. Bot the reaolotion involved an important matter ef 
principle and the Government were compelled to oppoee the maoiation. It waa aBaiaot 
the practice to reconaider or reaflrm a deciaion once taken by the Oonnoll. The O ofam* 
meat eoold not be a party to thia kind of Innovation. 

The Judicial Secretary aaid that the Government conld not place the ooermpandmea 
before the Council, aa they were doonmenta of a confidential natnre. He, h o w nvor , gavo 
the auhotance of aome of the opiniona received. 

Mr. DevakI Fraaad Sinha charged the Oovernarent with incenaiatonee and thought 
that the wiaeat cor.rae for the Government would be to place all the viewo before the 
Council and give them an opportunity to take a mature doeiaion on the anbieet. 

The voting reunited in a tie and the reaolntion waa negatived by the eaefipg vole of 
the Preeident. 

Francbiea to Women. 

A lively diaenmion then took place on Pandit Oodavarla Miarm*a reeelution far etaad* 
ing the franchiae to women. The ladiea* gallery wu crowded. The mover and Ua many 
aupporten^ inolnding Bai Bahadur Dwarka Math, Mr. Owen and Mr. Mina Marmyan 
Singh, pointed ont that women were now advaneing and the time had oeum when tMo 
elementary right ahonld no longer be withheld from them. 

Sir Ganeeh Datta Singh (Minlater for Loeal Self-Ctovemment) and tha Mahoaaodan 
■mmheia oppoaed the reeolntion. The reaolntion wu curled by il vetoe ageinet 14. 


Chota Magpnr Tenanpy Bill. 

On the 7TH FEBBUABT the Conncil pamed a number of upp l emu t aiy deamnde 
tad couidered the Chota Nagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, aa it eomryad fnm the 
mleet comuBllttea. The Bill wu deaigned to facilitate the aeqaiaitioa of land for minins 
pnrpoom with a view to the development of the mining indnatry. 

Mr, Gnnendra Nath Boy complained that aome aremhera of the odeat eiNnmIttae had 
opportunity to dieenm the Bill folly and moved that the Bill be reeeomdttod to tho 
oommittea. 


- Mr. Jimnt Bahan Sen pointed out that the intereate vitally afleeled by the maoenm 
nf M been eonmlted and moved that the BiU be reeiraulatod for farther opinion. 

Yhe Government memhw In charge of the Bill replied that tho BUI wu faUy dle- 
eoeito the eeleet eommittoe and all puple eonoerned were eonaa l ted. 

Bmdon being called, boGi the motiou were rejaoted. ^ 

*he OonneU then prooeeded to eonaider the Bill elanoe ^ danm and a few 1 

•••Mjmved bf Mr. Gnnendra Nath Boy were defeated. ^ 

dieenoetaa an the Bill wu not oondnded when the OonneU adjonrnod. 
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Od Ibe 8TH FBBBUABT a aiimber of amendmento mofod bj Mr. Qanendra Nath 
Bof wm i«|eoted after diaeoMtoii, 

Ad amendawnt noTed bj Mr. Amrit Lai Ojba, member for the Mining Federation, 
that no aeqnieition of any land ironld be eo anthoriead nnleei the land was oomprieed 
within the area within the eorreepondlng nnriergronnd limits of which the mine pn^poeed 
to be benefited was situated, was carried after dlscnssion. 

Two other amendments were eilected, one exempting the acquisition of a holding on 
which a temple, mosque or other place of worship existed. The third reading of the Bill 
waa taken up in March. The Council adjourned till the 11th. 


Bndgai for 19 29^30. 

On the IITH FBBBUABT introducing the budget for 199.d.80tin the Council the Baja 
cf Kanika, Finance Member, said hat they expected to close this year and open the next 
with an ordinary balance of Bs. 1,08,62,000 and balance in famine relief fund amounting 
to Ba. 67,10,000. As regards the next year's rerenne the most Important factors were 
land rerenue, excise and stamps, which together accounted for over 4 and half crores 
out of a total revenue of 6 and three-fourth crores.. The total anticipated revenue was 
Be. 6.84,81,000 as compared with the current budget figure of Bs. 6,74,87,000. The 
total exf^diture chargeable to the revenue of 1929-80 was Ba 5,72,08,000. Financial 
•lability depended on the relation between revenue and expenditure chargeable to revenne 
and the Finance Member pointed to the balance of nearly 8 lakhs on the right side. 

Being relieved from further instalments of loan repayment and assignments for the 
fkmine *fnnd. Government proposed to incur new raonrring expenditure amounting to 
Ba 2,81,000 next year. Of the money now withdrawn from the famine relief balance of 
Bo. 67.10,000, eight lakhs would be used for ordinary non-recurring expenditure, and 
Be. 10,88,000 as loans to District Boarda As regards new schemes, education would get 
Be 81,000 recurring and Ba 4,21,000 non-recurring ; while the medical department would 
get Bo. 10,080 recurring and ^ 1,01,000 non-recurring, and Public Health Bs. 2,000 
recurring and Ba 7,89,000 non-recurring. 

The Finance Member hoped that the Simon Contimimion would be able to devise 
•OBse qrotem d financial settlement that would be equitable to Bihar and which would give 
them wbat was denied bj the present eettlement<— a resonable chance of development. 


Diseumion of Budget. 

The Oonneil rc emembled on the 918T FBBBUABT for the geMtnl dtseussion of 
Budget. CnunMhari Bhagat Prasad Bamantrai Mahapatra urged for adoption ef adequate 


the 


for the prevention el Orissa floodn 
ib All eriti 


Mr. Mobaral 


eritfeieed the policy of the Qnverumeut to uMtim the smplBO from 
relief fund fbr reeurring or noa-ieeurrfipg cxpenillaBe and suggrsled that 
built a reserve fund out ei this svplns lor usgsnt future needs 
el the provinee. He pointed out that though the musseu hud been suddM with heuty 
taxation there was no adequate provIrion madelhredueation uadamallaliBn. Mr. Bss^ 
dhailtiaBin^altaekedtheeKBimpcdley ef GevevnaKiM and pulnled enl that B waa nnlhb 
to the provinoe that it did not get itu adequate riawu of the tux from aum p un i ee which 
wnra wevking rntnaa miamala in the pauefnaa bat had their beadquartets enteide the 

the ptovinoa. Ba laggeeted tha Onv i in nm nl toeald ha toa peewni finnueial peaitkn resort 

to the atrleteM ubeeihle lefreanhmnaf 

Mr. Amrit UQfba poiiiled aat that lie en|y lemady to impreia tlm finaneial 
Men waato devaleplhe todaitsyandtmdsaf tbapraviaea and top lit adnaral leooaren. 
At tbio etoge wHbottt Stoto nil Ikag uanid nit deid^^ todaetriea. 

trr Bxeiae^ replying mid that the dedine in cxoiM 

I thalUmGaenrnnHnt were patting reetrietione en oonenmption. U was 
to psfseade the people to beeame aoharano 

repHad to the critielHBa ragarding bis deps^ 
hnt he eonld not gH money from tbe 



winding np tbe debate explained that It was not * 
the de^it being Bs. 48 lukhe and 8 thonsand. » 
9m from wbieh tbe pievinoe derived no honiflt M 
had made an emphatie pioteat agatnit it hsfois I" 
At tkieetogetoiOiBaeil adjeomed tttl the 86tb Thbrwiiy. 
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PATNA UNIVERSITY BILL LOST 

Beligiou Endownmenti Bill. 

On the S6TH FKBBUABT mneh pnblle intereet wtt nronied in the Gonnoil over 
the flindn ObnriUble nod Beligioaa Bndowmenti Bill. Mr. GodaTnrii Miin. member 
in charge of tbe Bill, moving its reference to a select committee, explained that the 
Bill only aimed at a fair amount of control over the administration of the dnanoes of 
fuagis temples and proper utilisation of the surplus for approved purposes. It 
did not propose to interfere in any way with the religious ritrs and practices of moths 
g fifi temples. He pointed out the defects in tbe existing Religions Endowments Act 
in so fnr as the controlling machinery was ineffective. He suggested the formation of 
central boards and district committees to control efficiently the affairs of endowments. 
State control of these endowments was not a new policy. Under Hindu rulers, religious 
endowments were under State control and the East India Company*also took control 
of Hindn endowments and undertook'management of important institutions. 

Mr. Nirsu Nnrayan Singh, supporting the motion, made a serious allegation against 
tbe agent of a math who had approached him and offer d him a fee for opposing the 
Bill and deprecatee such attempts. He asked the Government not to stand in their 
way in reforming their religions institutions. 

Mr. Brij Ba] Krishna said that tbe opposition against the Bill was only from interested 
persons. 

Pawan Bahadur Sri Krishna Mahapatra pointed out that the affairs of religions 
endowments in Orissa were thoroughly mismanaged. 

The disouision was not concluded when the Oooacil adjourned. The Oouneil 
also passed the Cbota Magpur Tenure-holders’ Bent Account Bill in its modified from. 

On the SdTP FEBRUARY there was an angry scene when Mr. Ohandresbwar 
Prasad Karayan Sinba, a landlord member, in opposing the Endowment Bill attempted 
to attribute motives to another member who was absent from the House. The Council, 
particularly the Swarajist benches, shouted < Withdraw the remark,* * shame,* 'coward.' 
Etc. The President also intervened and a«ked tbe member to withdraw tbe remark, as it 
was unfair to the member who was not present to offer his expisn tion. For full three 
minutes these angry shouts were repeated by the Swarajist and Independent benches 
till tbe member concerned bad withdrawn the offending rema k. 

The members supporting the Bill were Rai Bahadur Dwarka Hath, and Mr. Devaki 
Prasad Sinba, who pointed out that the present machinery was ineffective and out of 
date and urged legislation to remedy the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Amrit IaI Ojhi, Mr. Bajandbari Singh and others, opposing the Bill, regarded 
it u a challenge to tbe religious order and pointed out that there should be reform 
from within in religions matters and not by legislation. 

Sir Mohamed Fakbrnddin, Minister, on behalf of tbe Government, delivered a long 
speech, pointing out tbe Government policy of non-interference in religions matters. 
He stated that the Hindu public would object to tbe management of religious endow- 
ments by a secular Government. If tbe present legal machinery was ineffective, the 
Government would review tbe whole question. He offered to appoint a committee on 
the lines of the U. P. Government's committee to advise what steps should be taken 
for the better administration of religions endowments. 

Mr. Brl Kisben Singfa, leader of tbe Swaraj party, repudiated the suggestion that 
the Bill was an attempt on the part of the Swaraj party to utilise the endowments 
for political purposes. He pointed out that there was a volume of public opinion behind 
the Bill and tbe Minister, recognising it bad offered a committee. 

On the assurance given by the Minister tbe Bill was withdrawn. 

Patna University Bill Lost. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Council discussed Mr. Baldeva Babay’s motion for 
reference of the Patna University Act (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The mover explained that his Bill did not propose any new principle. It wm an 
esential instrument to make the Patna University a teaching University, as contemplated 
by the University Act. He traced the history of the question and pointed out that his 
scheme conformed to the object of tbe Nathan Committee, which suggested the establish- 
ment of a teaching University. He demanded for the University the power to appoint 
***• power of the purse and the sanctioning and veto of resolutions were left 
the Government. He repudiated the suggestion that tbe Bill would cauM jealousy 
eternal and internal colleges. He shoold like to introduce mlf-Oovemme^ 
H«**^*« pnlrcrslty and create a body of professors who would freely discharge the sacred 
nnty of direction of edneatioo. 
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BIr Mahonrd Fakbraddln, Mtatiter for Bdoeotioiiy oppoiing the OMtloo qooted 
eztoneiTelj from the opinione reoeived on the Bill. He pointed ont that three memhere 
of the goeernlnp bodj of the Fatna Oollefe were of opinion that it wae a fnndamentallj 
wrong principle that the Oorernment in the transferred department shoold abdicate its 
control oeer the Uninersitj, so long as it gsTe fnnds to the University. Other opinions, 
partienlarly those of the external eoUeges, were against the principles of the Bill. It gave 
large repreeentation to non-teacher elements. The external colleges were afraid that they 
would snfler If the Bill were passed. The Senate of the Patna University had also dis- 
approved of the provisions of the Bill. 

He then atnted at length the difltenlties attending the BUI. He pointed ont that 
any seheme of a Teeonstrnetion of the University most accord equal tveatnwnt to external 
and internal collegea. 

Bif Snlun Ahmed, Yice-Ohancellor of the Patna University, acensed the Govern, 
ment ofidilatorioem in moving in the matter of University reform. On behalf of the 
UoiversHf he disapproved of the Bill. He pointed ont that the proposals contained in 
the Bill diflered fnndamentally from the University scheme of 19S6. His main objections 
were against the proposal that the Minister of Bdncation should be the Chancellor instead 
of the Governor and that the appointment of the yice-Cbaneellor ehonld he by eleotion. 

He thonght that the former proposal of Minister-Chancellor would introduce a 
political element into the Government of the University. By tnming down the Phnlwan 
scheme they had dealt a death blow to the prospects of having a teaching University in 
the province. He made four oonstroctive snggestiuns for reforming the University and he 
thought that if those suggestions were accepted by the Government, a large section of the 
people would be satfaBed. The first was the appointment of teachers by the University 
through a selection board : the second was the oonstitation of a central board : the third 
the creation of a University Service and the fonnh fixing the statutory namber of teachers 
and non-teachers on the Syndicate. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath complained that the Minister wss following s policy of 
drift and the Government were shirking their dnty In the matter of University reform. 

Prof Pariji, an expert member, voiced the feelings of external colleges and obarac- 
Cerised the Bill as a machinery of friction. He said from his knowledge of other 
universities of the type suggested, that larger sums would be devoted to internal oollegei 
and the external oolleges would greatly anffer on that soore. 

At this stage closure was moved and passed against Swarajist opposition and, as the 
mover of the Bill conld not get soffiolent time to reply to the debate, all the Swarajiit 
members walked out as a protest. The motion for reference of the Bill to a select com- 
mittee was put to vote and rejected. 

Voting on Budget Demunds. 

On the 6TH MABCH the Connoil criticised the excise policy of the Government by 
moving n token out of Bs. lOO in the ' Ezoise * demand. 

Mr. Satnaraynn Bingh, Swarajist, who moved the cot, charaoteriied excise ai s 
tainted source of revenne, as it was derived from the vices of the people. He complained 
that the Government had so far done nothing towards the goal of prohibition. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sabay (Swarajist), supporting the ont, snggested the levy of 
additional taxation on landlords to replace the excise revenne. 

Bai Dwarka Nath Bahadnr aocoaed the Government of taking no steps to minimise 
the drink evil. 

The Excise Minister replied ifant the Government were honestly and energetiosllj 
following the policy of minhnnm consumption with maximum revenne. He complained 
that the finaneial aspeet of the qncstlon waa always lost sight of. The province depended 
largely on excise revenue und it excise icvenue disappeared the province would also 
disappear. The out was rejected by 45 votes to 81. 

After disoussing some other token ents the Connoil voted the whole * Excise ' demand. 

On the 6TH MABCH propoalag a token cat of Bs. 100 in the Forest demand Mr. 
Bameharitm Bingh (BwnmjisQ, disensusd the imne of Indianimtion of the forest service and 
urged that by givluf snitable tsalaiag Bibarisabonki be enabled to man the aerviee in futur^ 

The Bevenne teeiotafy aoplled that the policy regarding the imperial aervioee xmted 
entiroJy with the Oofernmant of Lidin and the Secretary of State. He ahowed that there 
had been a rapid p f og r es s in ladteniiatioa of tbeservloes. Daring the laet five yearSf 
out of the five omoofu soenbted. thera woe not a single Bnropean. 

The cat was rejeotod. The Oonneil then voted the Foreat and Beg i s tr atien demanda 

The Oppotftlen enniud n nominal ont of Bs. 100 in the Irrigation demand to 
of Govenuneat oppogition. 
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C#Bsnfs Motioii on MinittBr 

On tbe TTH MARCH oontiderabla InterMt wm nronied b* the BwAniiEi nn^iAn 

Mon tha dlwution at the motion began Thaku aa«n«nH^» ai.-i. 

Tbe Pieafdenfe nM (hM the meinben eonld not erlfieiie tbe eondoet of the Preiident 
00 eitmneooi l-^o He eetd that if they wmM to nttMk the PreeMent they oo^Wdo 
loonniwoim and ^finite motion and that he would be glad to giTe them fttob an 
opportnnitj if they wiebed^ • “ 

« Krithne Singh, L^er of the Swara] Party, then mored tbe following motion • 

i« Tbie Oonnoil diiapproeei of the policy of the llinitter of Local 8elf.ao?ern^t to 
wpereed^ the Oaya Dietriot Boards The Minteter, in toper^eding the OmD?itr^ 
Board, the mofer eaid, atoeed the powers given him by statute, not to advance the ^ 
being of the people of the Gaya District, bat to feed fat on a personal grudge he hem 
towards the Chairman of the snperseded Board and in so doing, he not onlv deorM 
the people of the right they undoubtedly possessed of ooniooting their aAdrs to the 
lissited estent allowed by the Looal Government Act, but also set a dangerous Dieoodent 
which put a premium on irresponsibility* 

The Minister ordered inquiries into certain alleged oom plaints about tbe administra- 
tion of the Board on the basis of some anonymous petitions, the authors of which could not 
be traced and gave the Baaed no opportunity to esplain matters. 

He stated that the auditor's figures regarding the financial position of the Board wets 
highly exaggofatad and were made, be alleged, to suit tbe Minister's wishes. If the 
Chairman had been given an opportunity he would have offered an explanation which 
wonld have satisfied all honest, fair-minded persons, bat being deprived of that opportunity 
tbe Chairman issued a Press statement explaining the whole position. 

The auditor's report on which the Government prinel pally relied for tbe order of super- 
session, was a thoroughly bad, discredited and a discreditable document. 

Mr. Owen of the Looal Self-Government Department, in replying, observed that a 
censure motioa was usually directed against the policy of a Minister, but the mover failed 
to mention .aiiytbing About tbe question of policy of Minister, He gave tbe history of 
the flnanoial operations of the Board and pointed out that tbe Board's surplus dwin- 
dled from Bi. S AOd ooo-fonrth lahbe to Bs. half lakh. 

in spito of warnings it went on overbudgeting and overspending. Tbe Board had 
two mve* opportunity to oet mattere right but it shirked its responsibility. 

The dieewaion pi the motion was not conoloded when the Qounoil adjpnrned. 


On the STH MARCH Mr. Ram Charitra Singh fSwarajist), sopportiog the motion said 
that the Minister bad betrayed tbe trnst reposed in him by tbe people and tbe soperseiiion 
of the board had limn ordered on insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Heyogek <Commiisioner of tbe Patna Division) explained how the inquiry into 
tbe Mlegatione of toefllcienoy against tbe board was oondnoted. It was made on tbe 
bssis of potitiono reoeived making serious allegstions. It did not matter what the sonroe 
of these petitions was. The allegations were of such a serloos nature that it was essential 
that an inquiry should be made. The District Magistrate himself had pointed out several 
ineguiaritlee in tbe administration of the board. 

Mr. Heyooek atreseed the fact that tbe financial position of the board was very 
nnmtisfaetoiy and it had become bankrupt. Tbe method adopted by it for fins neing 
oontraoton by private arrangemont through a bank was bad. He considered that the only 
alternative tor patting tbo hoinrd on a sonnd working basis was to supersede it. 

Sir Ganesh Datta Bia|(h (Minister lor Locsl Self-Government) made a long speech 
dealing with the total of tbe Board's finances and maladministration. 

The motioa was rejootod by 56 votee to 86. 

Memimindom to Commission, 

On the 18TH MARCH the Swarajists moved a token out of Rs. 100 in the provision 
w the Bxeentivo Oouneil to fiODSuie tbe Government in oonneotion with their report on 
too worklu of the BeformOi 

Mr. Mshnn Ballabha Sabay, Initiating tbe disonssion, condemned the Governasent 
to ienr veama. The luport wae nnjaet to the Minieters ; it was unfair to tha l>gislativo 
** wui gutmo oiMt vindtetive; ymnarke were made therein on tbe working of 
toM b edke and the pablio lilt of them provinoeA The report etated that dyaioby 
woU, the Mlitfitin having no fiietion with tbe other side of the GovernmoBt. 
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The (pMket mnlaiided that neb remarki were deeeptiee ae they knew the olrennatanaM 
nnder whioh the Ulniiten worked. He eonld wt andereteod how “li wiTeSS? 
tbattheJ^^iTeOonneiUndolylnteriered with the erceoatlTe work of 
ment. The OoTernment in the renlotlont had appreoiated the work of doeal bodiM 
hot the report eharaoterixed then ae inoompetent. He law in tbii an attemnt hr S 

^TCinmnt to ihow the oofitneM of lodlant lor the parHamenury form of girerniiMt 

He oritie{c>=d the ate of the expreieion in the report, * profenionel politicltni * * 

Mr. SiftOD, replying on behelf of the Gorernment. Mid tbet the mover had not: 
inbiUBtiated the remarks which he attriboted had been mentioned in the report Thi. 
cironmstonoes in which the report was written were these :~.The Government of Indie 
required the local Government to give a three years' resume of the working of the 
Beforms, the existing constitution being in an experimental stage. The local Govern, 
ment, therefore, invited the opinions of local r.ffloers having knowledge of the internal 
administration of the province and submitted the report in April 1937. on three vears* 
working. The Ministers were also given an opportunity to express their views He 
quoted instances of the Council's interference with the executive administration' He 
quoted a non-offioial member who pointed out the other day the oorrnptiou and mis- 
management in local bodies, urging their supersession. He made clear that it was 
never the intention of the Government to use the expression < professional politieiauB* 
with referenoe to the Swaraj party. 


The debate was continued on the next day, the 19TH MARCH when the motion 
was rejected. The Executive Council motion was thus carried. 

Mr. Ram Oharitra Singh (Swarajist), next moved the total omission of the provision 
for the Ministers* mlaries, his object being to scrap dyarchy which bad been a failure 
according to the Congress mandate. The Govern nent members replied that the Ministers 
nnder dyarchy bad done a lot for the>ell-being of the province. The motion was negatived 
The Oonnoil eliminated Bs. 200 in the demand nnder General Administration on 
the ground of the members* grievances regarding their travelling allowance and alio 
of Oonnoil clerks. 


The Swarajists suffered a defeat in their intention of eliminating Bs. 1,003 which 
was provided as allowance to the clerk assisting the provincial Simon Committee as 
being nnacccptable to the people. 


On the 20TH MARCH the Council ctrriei a token cut of Bs. 100 in the provisioo 
for Ci«*il Secretariat to urge revision of pay of the Ministerial officers. 

Under a token cut in the provision for the board of revenue the Swarajists urged 
a change in the present physician on the personal staff of Maharani Bettiah as be will 
not be able to remove her inmnity. Government stated that the suitability or otherwise 
of the present physician will be considered. The cut motion wm withdrawn. 

The Council then voted general administration demand less B8.”800 and the entire 
dessands for administration of justice and jails. The Swarajists effected a cut of Bs. 100 
on police demand as a protest against interference of -religiOBB praotioes of oonstables, ooe 
constable being discharged for putting religions mark on the forehead. The Inspector 
General of Police replied that the constable broke the establishment practice and delibe- 
rately flouted the orders of the Superintendent. 


Debate on Police Budget. 

On the 818T MARCH the Council disposed of three Government business and resumed 
diiouschm on the Police Budget, Mr. Gnbbay*e motion for the construction of the Bamgarh 
bridge was carried on his assuring the House as suggested by B. Krishna Ballabh Sabaj 
that he would place the project before the Standing Committee on Public works. Tbs 
supplementary demands were also all adopted but not before division had taken place on 
Bal Braj Bajkrishna’s motion that the demand for meeting the travelling allowance of 
nembers of the Provincial Simon Committee be rejected. The result wps as usual— tbe 
Swarajists were defeated. Bai Braj Raj also raised debate on the demand for travelliog 
allowaceee for two Deputy Magistrates who have been appointed to train the Union Boards. 
His contention was that the two offleers ought to be placed under the Ministry and Local 
Self-Government and nil under the Executive Council, But he was told by Mr. Owes 
the Secretary for tisw#lf«GovernmeBt that the principle though wholesome could not bs 
carried to Its ljl|||Bai conclusion because even to-day the District Magistrate and the Con* 
missioncr who Wc not under the Ministers could inspect the local bodies. The motioo 
wns nffiMeqd. When the demand for meeting the expenditure for Palganj (Hasarlbagbj 
^ Mr. Krishna Ballabh Singh narrated how the ease of bad 

Himuiid which Was started against the Baja of Palganj was withdrawn when tba 
JMigmttt convicting him was about to be given on the consideration that the Baja fbooic 
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Appoint M Numger nn Earopenn who wm the fether-in.lew of an ex.Depntj OommZ 
•ioner, had no Zamindari experience and who had loat heafily In mica beiinen. GoTern- 
nent oonld not refute the allegation. With regard to the demand for the Deosarh 
oonspiraqr oaee it waa pointed ont by Government that though they had written to Bensal 
OoTemmeM for contribution they had received a reply in the negative and that the tom 
of Ba 50,000 which they leoeived from the Central Government wai all the help they got 
from ontiide. ^ ^ * 


Ohota Kagpnr Tenancy Amend. Bill. 

The Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been dropped by Govern, 
ment perhaps in a buff on the 8th February on account of several defeats which they 
Bustatned during contideration which bad practically changed the complexion of the Bill 
waa taken into consideration and finally passed but not before Ur. Krishna Ballabh 
Sabsy, Ur. J|mntbaban Sen, Ur. Ramoharitra Singh and B. Dewaki Praaaii Sinha had 
objected its being taken into consideration on the ground that notice of the motion 
bad been handed over to th * members only on the 19tb, not even seven clear days before 
the discussion was actually to take place. The President however pointed out that the, 
eonsideration of the Bill was only beiug continued and that no notice was necessary He 
ruled ont of order the objection that the Hon*ble Ur. Bifton had dropped the Bill having 
refused to move the motions standing in his name on the former occasion. Ur. Jimutba* 
ban's motion that the Bill be postponed was defeated and the Bill was passed. 

On the S2ND UABGH the Council voted the * Police * demand less Bs. 800 under 
a token out. 

A long discnsssion was raised criticising the administration of the Ba'vation Army 
settlement and asserting that suitable facilities were not provided to tbe Uuslim and 
Hindu inmates of the settlement for their religious praotices. 

The Government assured the House that suitable arrangements would be made for the 
enjoyment of religions praoiioes of the communities concerned. The out was then rejeoted. 

Tbe * Education * demand was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23BD UABCH under a token out of Bs. 100 under tbe 'Education* demand 
a discussion was raised in the Council over the report of tbe Banskrit Education Committee. 
The Hindu members urged the adoption of the committee's recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a Sanskrit college at Patna and the development of Banskrit education 
generally. 

The Uinister of Education assured the House that it was his earnest desire to keep 
alive the Oriental languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, and be was doing his best towards 
that end. Any worlmble ecbeme for the establishment of a Banskrit college would 
receive his careful consideration. 

In view of this assurance the out was withdrawn.' The guillotine was then appllud 
and all tbe remaining budget demands were voted. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Assam Legislative Council. 

The findgst MMion of the Asnm Ooanoil opened at Shillong on the 4TH MARCH 1929 
before s thinly attended home. After His Sxcelienej*8 opening address Mr. Paresh Lai 
Bhome broogbt in an ad)onrnment motion. The motion of aiijonrnment was to discnss a 
matter of pnblie importance, namely the obstrootiun pnt to the entrance of certain members 
of the House into the Conncil Chamber when the Simon Commission was holding its 
sittings therein. The .President cahing upon the mover to explain the urgency and public 
importance of the motion, Mr, Shome stared that it was regrettable that some members of 
the committee appointed by this House to co-operate with the Simon Commission, when 
coming to the Connell House to deliberate with the Commission, were obstructed at the 
entrance by p 'lice stationed at the gate and one member was actually forced to return. It 
was a serious matter aA oting the honour and dignity of the Honne and an infringement 
of the rights of the members of the Council and he had taken the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the matter op. 

The Hon. Eban Bahadur Eutnbuddin Ahmed, Judicial Member protested against 
the motion and the Hon*ble Sir Syed Saadulla, Biinoation Minister stated that the 
members who were said to have been obstructed were not present and the motion should 
not be discussed on unanthoritative newspaper reports. 

Mr. Brajendra Karayan Chaudfaory stated that replies to questions might be pnt on 
by Government till the last day and there was no guarantee that replies would satisfy tbs 
House, so that the House might not have any opoortunity of discussing the matter later 
on and the same thing might be repeated every day even now. 

Mr. Qopendta Lai Das Chondhury, Deputy President stated that the notice of ques- 
tions by one member does not take away that right of other members to bring in an 
adjournment motion and if the Chief Secretary wanted to pacify the House he might make 
a statement now. 

8J. Kobin Chandra Bardoloi said that it was a very serious matter affecting the 
rights of members and it should be discussed now, so that such events and indignities 
might not happen again to-morrow, or the day after. 

The Hon*ble President Mr, Abdul Hamid stated that the question whether the matter 
was a subject again of an interpellation and whether members concerned were present or 
not, did not affect the motion, but he was of opinion that the Hon'ble Member giving 
notice of the motion might have brought in a resolution on the question. The President 
when thoncht that the matter was not aa urgent one disallowed the motion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Botham, Finance Member, then introduced the budget and the other 
members of Government explained it with reference to their respective departments. 

Presenting the budget the Hon'ble Mr. A. W. Botham pointed out that the revised 
estimates left Assam with the prospect of a closing balance of Bs 73 and half lakhs. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 5TH MARCH non-official resolutions were discussed in the council. 
One recommending the use of steel and iron of Indian manufacture for buildings 
and bridges etc., provided they are of sufficiently good quality and their pric^ 
reasonable, was accepted. 

Another resolution recommended purchase of Khaddar only for Govern- 
ment’s requirements of clothing. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Botham opposing said that for uniforms Khaddar was not 
suitable and dyed Khaddar would M more expensive than drill. But if samples 
were sent and their quality found suitable and price reasonable, they would 
have the opportunity of being tried. The resolution was carried by 16 votes 
against 23. 

Opium Passes in Assam. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury obtained leave to move 
an adjournment motion to discuss the action of Gauhati Excise officials issuing 
a large number of new passes to opium consumers, thus directly contravening the 
policy of the Conncil as laid down before and the assurances that the Government 
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save throufih the Hon'ble Mr. Nicholt Roy, Minister, not to issue new naisf^i. 
The President fixed 11th March for discussion. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill was next taken up for consideration Mr. Paresh 
Lall Shome*8 amendment for obtaining the Counci rs*previous approval for iuuing 
notifications under the Act was carried despite strong Government opposition. 
But his amendment to include cultivation of tea within the definition of agricul- 
ture was lost. Another amendment making money rent payable in four 
instalments instead ot two was passed. The Government amendment providing 
for registration fees amounting to twice the rent in case of division of holdings 
was passed without opposition from the tenants' representatives. 

On the yTH MARCH the Council further considered the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill. Mr. Pareshlal Shome's amendment regarding the inclusion of temporary 
settled areas within the Tenancy Act was rejected. The supporters of the 
amendment contended that tenancy law regarding temporary settled area^ 
should comprise the entire province and bring it into line with the permanent 
settled areas. 

The efforts of the Congress members headed by Messrs. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Paresh Lai Shome were successful in effecting a compromise on the 
question of Landlords’ transfer fee on occupancy holdings which on Mr. Brojendra 
Narayan Chaudhury’s motion was fixed with all parties* consent at lo percent 
of the market value or three times the annual rent whichever greater. The 
provision for the recovery of rent by summary procedure though rejected by 
the Select Committee was adopted on the Govt, motion, Congress and Tenants’ 
party opposing. 

Issue of Opium Passes. 

On the iiTH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s adjournment motion 
protesting against the issue of opium passes in direct contravention of the policy 
of rationing and registration of opium-eaters was moved before crowded galleries. 
The Excise Minister Rev. Nichols Roy contended that in order to win over 
the babituals from the smugglers these new issues were necessary and referred 
to the proceedings of the Excise Advisory Committee. But two members of 
the said Committee Messrs. Bipin Chandra Ghosh and Bishnu Charan Borah 
stated that the Advisory Committee’s recommendations were not strictly followed 
and supported the motion. The Swarajist leader, Mr. Nobin Chandra Bardoloi 
and Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha strongly condemned the department. Col. Smiles also 
joined in the condemnation. 

Mr. Botham, Finance Member, argued that in Burma jsven ten years after 
the introduction of the rationing system new passes had to be -issued. 

The motion was then put and lost by 33 against 18 votes. 


Discussion of Budget. 

The general discussion of the budget then commenced. Mr. Brojendra Nara- 
yan Choudhuri, Swarajist, pointed out that Assam’s contribution to the Tea export 
duty, now abolished, was about 32 lakhs. In its place tea now paid an income 
tax. The total income tax receipts in Assam were 22 lakhs. He suggested 
the levy of a new tax on tea and hoped that the planters would not object to it. 

Mr. Kameswar Das, Swarajist, considered the provision for primary educa- 
tion, public health and communication inadequate. ^ « ui* u... uu 

Colonel Smiles criticised the inadequate provision for the 
Department, stating that excluding the temporary provision for Kata -2ar, me 
expenditure compared unfavourably with that of 

also stated that the money provided for the civil hospital, Sfolfong ^ 

better spent from the Public Health Department as this would benefit we 
whole province, and not only one particular town. 

Mr. Witherington considered the budget as is,.-, 

criticised the smallness of the sum taken on loan, viz. one lakh for the fi 
year’s Road Board programme, and felt the necessity for a larger loan aS 
Assam was carrying for the improvement of roads. 
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Mr. RoSey criticised the delay in the disposal of suits and urged the 
appointment of more judges. 

On the xsTH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Choudhury, Dy. President, 
pleaded, in accorance with the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, for the allocation of the major portion of land revenue to the Local 
Boards which were entrusted with the development of the country. He suggested 
a survey of the mineral wealth of Assam. 

Mr. R. Friel, Secretary to the Transferred Departments, defending the 
Government’s opium policy, said that with regard to the consumption of opium 
by hill tribes resident within or adjoining Assam, the Council could take little 
useful action beyond according their support to the Government measure 
tending to a reduction of the consumption. He cited two smuggling cases 
through the Sadiya Frontier Tract which had the effect of passing x so seers 
into consumption within the province and believed that a large portion thereon 
was consumed by people who either could net get licit opium or who could 
not get as much licit- opium as they wished ta The price of this smuggled 
opium at a lower rate, Rs. c, amounts to about half a lakh. 

Mr. G. E. Seames, Cfhief Secretary, replying to the criticism regarding the 
delay in the disposal of civil suits, said that tne Government had appointed an 
additional judicial staff at the High Court’s recommendation and was prepared 
to make further additions, if recommended, subject to the Council voting. 

The Minister for local Self-Government explained that the much smaller 

E revision for Kala-azar this year was due to the reduction in the price of 
Iriya Stibamine and a great decrease in Kala-azar epidemic. 

The Minister for Education, replying to the criticism of meagre provision 
for primary education, showed by figures that for the last three years he 
had been consistently increasing: funds for that purpose and there had been 
a rise of neatly 600 schools during that period on a voluntary basis. From 
next year he expected proposals for expansion under the Compulsory Primary 
Education Act for which a small provision had been made in the next year’s 
budget. 

Explaining the reason why no step was taken to replace the Imperial Tea 
Export Duty by the Provincial Tea Export Duty, the Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 
said that when Sir Basil Blackett announced the removal of the Tea Export 
Duty, he stated in the Imperial Legislarive Assembly that he was replacing it 
by an additional income-tax which he estimated would bring in much the same 
revenue as the Tea Export Duty which he was cancelling. Besides, the PrO' 
vincial Government was not competent to impose that duty without the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill Finally Passed. 

After the conclusion of the general budget debate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill was finally passed. Ihe concluding proceedings were enlivened by pas- 
sage-at-arms between the President on one side and Messrs. Pareshlal Shome, 
Gopendra Lai Das Choudhuri, Deputy President and Brajenda N Choudhury, 
Deputy leader, Swaraj Party on the other. Mr. Paresh Lai Shome wanted to 
move an amendment adding a new clause providing that all deposits made 
under the Act in revenue and civil courts, if undisposed, shall after ten years 
lapse to Government and transferred to the credit of the local Boards. 

The President refused permission, because of short notice. Members 
complained that several Government’s amendments were admitted even without 
notice. Messrs. Choudhury and Shome thereupon opposed the final passing of 
the bill as a protest against the President’s refusal to admit the amendment 
which would provide some funds for the local boards. 

On a division the bill was passed. 

Voting on Demands. . . 

On the x6TH MARCH voting on demands commenced end continued 
thronghont the next week. 

Under Land Revenue, the Government presented a demand for Rs. iofiifioo 
which the Council voted In toto after discussions raised by several token cuts 
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wAidtk were eitlier withdrawn or lost and by a motion for the wholetale refusal 
of provision of Rs, 3,93 ,000 for settlement operations which was also lost, ao votina 
for and as against. * 

The supporters criticised the Government for not giving effect to the Joint 
Select Committee’s recommendations for having assessment legislation. They 
complained that the Re-settlement Bill which had once been brought up and 
which had emerged fram the Select Committee was withdrawn by Government as 
i t did not meet with their approval. Grants for re-settlement operations had 
been persistently objected to and still Government had not brought forward the 
Bill to meet the wishes of the people. They considered the present assessment 
without law as indiscreet and heavy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A, W. Botham, replying, said that land revenue which 
Government proposed to take in the districts concerned represented the actual 
reduction of revenue that was taken twenty years ago and Government were 
anxious to re-open the whole questioa of assessment legislation and to make 
another attempt to evolve provisions which would be acceptable both to the 
Council and Government. 

A Censure Motion 

Under demand for Rs. 18,53.000 Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury, Swara- 
jist, moved a censure motion on Executive Councillors for failure to press 
constitutional demands of the Assam 0 )uncil in pursuance of the resolutions 
adopted by the Council. He ascribed to them motives of perpetuation of Imperial 
service interests and reservation of some sort of coercive powers to the Governor, 
the Governor- General and so on. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerab, Independent, opposing said that as far as 
he could say Executive Councillors had advocated full responsible Government 
for Assam and they certainly did not deserve censure. 

Colonel Smiles criticised the mover and his supporters for missing an oppor- 
tunity to serve the country by non- co-operating with the Simon Commission. 

The Hon. the Judicial Member, replying, said that the Government members 
were not in a position to discuss the point raised, but stated that the Government 
had asked for the consent of the President of the Statutory Commission to place 
before the Council a copy of their recommendations and it was premature to 
discuss what those were. 

The motion being pressed to a division was lost, x6 voting for and 32 against. 

The entire demands under General Administration and Stamps were voted 
by the Council. 

Forest and Railway Demands- 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under Forests, 
Railways and Navigation after discussions'raised by censure motions which with 
one exception under Forests, were withdrawn or lost. The censure motion carried 
under Forests by the casting vote of the President related to the alleged special 
treatment given to a European elephant mahaldar in Balipara frontier tract. 

Mr, Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Swarajist, in moving the censure motion 
under Railways raised discussion regarding the arrangement with the Railway 
Board regarding Tangla-Belsire-Rangapara Railway extension and asked the 
Government that they should guarantee in full the loss on working this part of 
the railway and ask the Railway Board for half of the excess profftsover 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham replying said that there was no chance 01 the Rail- 
way Board agreeing to this arrangement since the Government did not • 

^nny towards the capital cost. In his opinion the suggestion surpassed for the 
British Government a predominating share in the Sue* Canal. 

The Assam Local Funds Accounts and Audit Bill of 1939 was introduced 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

Police Grant Voted. 

the 19TH MARCH the Council voted the Mtire demandt under police, 
POf ti and pilotage, scientific departments and education (Reserved). 
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Goloiiel Smiles congratalated Hon'ble Sir Saiyid Saadulla, Minister for 
WocatioMD oo bis appointment as Tudicia? Member and h.iped that if he carried on 
his duty in the same way as he had ione as Minister, Assam would be fortunate. 
He also wished Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed, the retiring Member, many 
years of well deserved rest. 

Rept)ring, Sir Saadulla said that all he was able to do was due to the 
co-operation of the Council and if similar co-operation was vouchsafed to him he 
would be able to render service in his new capacity. The Khan Bahadur 
acknowledge the* good wishes and expressed gratefulness for help received from 
his colleagues and secretaries. 

Several Censure Motions Carried. 

On the siST MARCH the Council was devoted to voting of grants for 
transferred departments. Under excise two censure motions were passed pro- 
testing against the issue of new opium passes and opening of two new country 
spirit shops in Dibrugarh subdivision. Under education a censure motion was 
carried by the casting vote of the chair. It urged reorganisation of lower 
subordinate educational service* 

Under Medical, one censure motion was carried by 38 against 10. It raised 
discussions about inadequate provision of beds and want of accommodation fot 
girls willing to study midwifery and nursing in the Berry White Medical bchool. 
Another motion carried by 22 against 16 votes urged reservation of more seats 
for Assam students in the Calcutta aud Carmichael Medical Colleges. 

The Council continued the discussion on demands for grants under 41 civil 
works (reserved) and refused the provision of Rs. 37,c.co for acquisition of the 
Shillong Dak Bungalow and passed two censure motions on the Government for 
insufficiency of ordinary roads. It drew attention to accidents on roads. 

Under advance and loan account budget, Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, (Swara> 
ist, carried a censure motion for insufficient provision for agricultural loans 25 
including planters voting for and 9 against. He urged settlement of lands and 
pirant of loans to indigenous people all over the province with provision for liberal 
interest. 

Non-official Resolutions 

On the 23RD MARCH the Council passed several resolutions. One recom- 
mending five weeks* holidays on account of Ramjan for all Government and 
semi-Government offices, schools and colleges was carried by a majority and the 
other recommending that no examination should be held in schools during the 
Ramjan was accepted by the Government. Another resolution recommended the 
realisation of revenue in certain districts at the rates of assessment which were 
in force before resettlement pending suitable legislation. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Botham opposing said that in two districts only in which re- 
settlement operations had been completed increase in revenue amounted to over 
six lakhs a year which the rayats have been paying as cheerfully as taxes were 
ever paid and he thought the province could hardly afford to sacrifice six lakhs 
even temporarily. Nevertheless the resolution was carried. 

Mr. Mahmud Ali’s resolution recommending reservation of prayer room in 
school and college hostels was lost. 

Military Training in Schools. 

On the 26TH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri, Deputy President 
and Swarajist, failed to carry his resolution recommending substitution of the prin- 
ciple of nomination by co-option in the constitution of local bodies but succeeded 
in carrying through a resolution recommending the introduction of compulsory 
military training in all secondary schools. 

No Confidence in Minister. 

On the 97TH MARCH Menlvi Manawar Ali (In(!ependent) gave notiw of 
a motion of no-confidence in the Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Miniver 
for Local Self-Government. The Hon’ble Mr. A, N. Botham, Finance Memw 
remarked that the moving of such a motion in a half empty Housey when tne 
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opportoaity of moving it had not been taken daring the 3 weeks when there had 
been a full session, would only do discredit to those responsible for it and if it 
were carried, it would be of no value as an expression of opinion of the Council. 

This raised a tremendous uproar of protests from the bwarajists who con* 
tended that a House was a House as long as it contained a quorum. 

The President allowed the motion. 

The mover and his supporters stated that the Minister for Local Self- 
Government had lost confidence in the administration of his Departments in that 
he superseded the Dibrugarh Municipality and sanctioned the issue of new opium 
passes and opening country spirit sho^ in direct contravention of the policy laid 
down by the Council. 

One Swarajist pointed out instances of six censure motions passed against his 
Departments during the demands for grants as indicating no confidence In him. 

^he Hon’ble Minister, repudiating the charges, said that the Dibrugarh 
Municipality was superseded in the best interests of all concerned. 

Regarding excise policy, he said that he had not deviated from the ri;jiit 
principleof delivering the country from the opium evil and he had the support 
of the Advisory Committee on Excise in working the details of the policy of the 
Council. He was surprised to find that on some pretext or other some members 
of the Committee let him down at the last moment. He took the censure motions 
as sorts of only views expressed by the Council in certain matters and reiterated 
that from the standpoint of fair play, such a motion should have no value, that 
it was a great injustice done to him by a no-confidence motion on the last day of 
the Council in a depleted House when many of his supporters had left on the 
assurance that no sucn motion would crop up. 

The motion was carried by 17 to 14. 

The Council was prorogued ** sine die.’* 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

RAiiaOON^l2TH DECEMBER 1928. 

Appoiaiment of SimoD Committea. 

The third Reibnaed Burma Legislative Council met at Rangoon on the 12th 

December 19 j8 and elected Mr. U Pu, leader of the People’s Party, as President, 
defeating the former President, Mr. O. Deglanville, by 48 to 41 votes. It then 
ad journed to meet on the next day, the 13TH FEBRUARY when the Finance 
Member moved : ^ That this Council do proceed to elect a committee of seven of 
Its non-official members to confer jointly with the Indian Statutory Commission.” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu. rose to a point of order. He said that the agenda 
of this session was issued to the members by the Secretary of the Council in 
the last week of November. The agenda contained the motion to be moved 
by the Finance Member. Under the rules 15 days’ notice of a motion or 
resolution had to be given to the Secretary who would in turn submit the Presi- 
dent who would decide whether it had to be admitted or not. 

Tte President pointed out that the motion was admitted by the Chairman 
appointed by H. £. the Governor and hence it was in order. 

Mr. U. Pu then moved his amendment which had the effect of practically 
nullifying the original resolution. In moving the amendment he said that 
instead of moving the above amendments he wished to oppose the resolution 
straightway. He and his party did not want the Simon Commission to come 
to Burma. Th^ wanted the commission to go back to England. It was almost 
a certainty that Sir John and his Commission were not going to grant Home 
Rule to Burma. Utmost they might do was to give an extension of the Dyar- 
chical form of Government. It was the intention 01 the speaker and his party 
to put all •obstructions in the way of the Commission on its. arrival in Burma. 
He detested the “ Divide and Rule ” policy of the Government. They would 
be satisfied with nothing short of Home Rule or Dominion Status. 

Mr. U. Ba U. moved an amendment to the effect that following words be 
added after the resolution, for the purpose of determining immediate steps 
neceuary^towards attainment of full responsible Government.” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu rose to a point of order and asked if the amend- 
m4pt was in order as two clear days’ notice was required for the amendment. 

The Finance Member said he had no objection to the amendment. 

The President said the amendment was in order. 

Mr. U. Ba U. then moved his amendment. 

Several other speakers spoke both for and against the motion. The debate 
continued on the next day, the 14TH MARCH, when by 49 votes to 29 the 
Council decided to select a committee of seven non-official members of the Council 
to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission. 

A motion for the selection of the committee was made yesterday by the 
Finance Member and was keenly discussed, 23 non-official members taking 
part in the debate. No decision was arriv^ at yesterday and the discussion 
was resumed this morning with the result stated. 

Mr. U. Ba U nmved an amendment that the words : ** For the purpose 
of determining the immediate steps necessary towards the attainment of full 
responsible Government ” should be added to the motion. The amendment was 
accepted by the Finance Member. 

Simon Commissidn, said U. Ba U in pleading for co-operation had 
been received with mixed feelings in India where there were two schools of 
pothical thoaght— one having confidence in the British Government that they 
would not go back upon their pronouncement that their ultimate goal was to 
place India on the road to responsible Government, and the other with up 
confidence in the British Govemment. In Burma they had not a single organi- 
sation whidi had formulated any sc h e me for the reaiiiatiott of responsible 
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Goverament. It behoved them, therefore, to co-operate with the Committioii 
to. formulate such a scheme. Boycott of the Commission, he believed, would 
do them no good. 

Tharrawaddy U. Pu opposed the motion on the ground that the Simon 
Commission could not give Burma Home Rule. 

Members of the Simon Committee. 

The following were elected to co-operate with the Statutory Commission'-— 
Mr. C. H Campagnac, Sra Shwc Ba, Mr. Mohammed Rafi, Mr. Mohammed Eusoof 
U. Aung Their, U. Ba U. and U. Ba Shin. 

Home Rulers’ Walk-out. 

The Home Rule Party walked out of the house. Before leading them out 
U. Pu of Tharawaddy said that as unlike the Peoples’ Party, they were adhering 
to the decision to boycott the Simon Commission, there was nothing for tlMm 
(O do,and they might as well go out. 


RANGOON,-- I 3 TH FEBRUARY i929. 

Opening of Budget Session; 

I can vouch for it that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have no other 
thought in their minds than that they should advise what is best for India and for 
Burma,” thus pleaded His Excellency the Governor of Burma, in opening the 
Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council on the 13th February 1929. 

The Governor continued : ” Some of you may feel sure that neither an Indian 
nor a Burman has found a place on*the Commission. The objection to others 
may be more fundamental. But there will be no disagreement as to the com- 
plexity and enormous importance of the task which has been laid upon thn 
Commission.” 

Tharawaddy ” No-Tax Uampaign 

Referring to the no-tax campaign in the Tharawaddy District, the Governor 
said that the agitation in Tharawaddy was not a constitutional movement. Osten- 
sibly it was directed against a particular tax. In reality it was an attack on 
the very existence of the Government at present established by law In Burma. 
He was sure that they would agree that no Government could afford not to 
resist, by all the means in its power, a challenge of its ki?d tn anthority, and 
hoped that there would be no recrudescence of the movement. 

The Governor advocated a financial readjustment with the Government of 
India, and said that the real problem now was that, while thedesund for increased 
expenditure fell heavily on the provinces, the most elastic and expending servim 
of revenue were reserved to the Central Government. That was the complaint 
of all the provinces, but it had a special force in relation to Burma, which had 
provided a profitable field of taxation for the Central Government. The. population 
was not much mcnre than one-twentieth of that of British India : yet, in 1926-17 
they provided not less that one-tenth of the total receipts of the Central Gmrn* 
ment from import- duties, income-tax and salt. Thus, the burden -of ce'ntrai 
taxation was relatively heavy on Burma The Government of India took more 
from Burma t^n other provinces. . . 

The Governor continued ; ” One can sympathiae with thc. ponitionin thSi 
matter with the Central Government ; and I yield to none in mytespert for and 
loyalty to the Government of India, of which 1 was for so long a member. One 
caniappreciate too the enormous diflSculty of arriFhig at a distribution of tne 
Murces of revenue in India, which jrill be just bp^h to tte Central Government 

and the varying circumstances of the province's; 'but, 

BMrtna, ftlhf that we dhall be. foiling in our uliuy to our provmce whi^^ 
committed to oar.Chai'gb»if:^e did' not present, with*all- force ol vUicRwewre 
capable, the case of Bpnna |t appears to us.” 

44 
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Regarding Banna’s financial position, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes 
leferred to the pessimistic views taken by the Accoontant-General.and the 
Aoditor-General for some years past, and the attack thereon from another 
angle by his Government in their memoranda submitted to the Simon Commission. 
He did not think that the province was bankrupt or heading towards bankruptcy. 
The normal revenues were rather more than snfficient to cover the normal 
expendituie ; but the present situation was such that, if the financial arrange- 
ments with the Government of India were persisted in and they wished to 
preserve the province's financial solvency, they should refrain fron increasing 
the rate of expenditure and embarking on new expensive projects. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, proceeding, observed : It is a matter 
of common knowledge and it was admitted in the Meston Committee report 
when the reforms were introduced, that Burma is for behind India proper in 
what its Government has done for the people. Our submission is that under 
the pment system the central Government takes so mu^ from the common 
r e serv oi r cf taxation that not enough is left for our pressing needs.” 

In this connection quoting the figures His Excellency the Governor observed : 
"Some of you may think that the solution of the difficnlty lies in the separation 
of India from Burma. Others map think that thejanswer is to be found in the 
readjustment of cur financial relations with the Central Government In a 
manner more fovourable to this provmee. Whatever views we may hold on 
this issue, I believe that it would nave been of enormous value if we had all 
united to press file claims of our province la this and other matters on the 
attention of lim CoiDiitission.” 

After relerriim to the monumental report of the Royal Agricultural Oom- 
mlssion. His EKcmmcf Ma^ that the Calvert Committee had already spent three 
months on thehr higatiy, and hoped that their report, which was expected 
shortly, would he fim ntaxtii^ point of a new era of co-operation in Burma. 

Qmdiidiiig, ffis Eaoellency Sir Charles Innes said that with the Indian 
Statutory Commisiion in their iMUt inevitably their thoughts were filled with 
special speculations as to Burma’s future ; but whatever it be, their relations 
would continue to be cordial. 

Budget lot I9fi9'‘30. 

The Finance Mmber, the Honfble Mr. S. A. Smyth, presented his first 
Burma budget for ipsp-jou The estimates provided an opening balance of Rs. 73 
lakhs, ordinary revenue receipts of Rs. im 9"43 lakhs and receipts under Debt 
Heads of Rs 95*30 lak^ including Rs. 65 iat^ from die Provincial Loan Funds. 
On the expenditure side, the provision made for expenditure is Rs. 1137*67 lakhs 
charged to revenue, Rs. 50'S7 lakhs not diarged to revenue and Rs. 35*15 lakhs 
under debt heads, iMving a closing balance of Rs. 34*63 lakhs. Ordinary revenue 
receipts exceed the ordinary expenditure charged to revenue by Rs. 93*76 
lakhs. The total of new expenditure for whtA provision has been made in 
the estimates is Rs. 49^7 lakhs. The budget for 1939-30 has been framed on 
the continuance of the existing taxes without any new taxation. The estimate 
of ordinary revenue receipts is Rs. 1 3*08 laUis less than in the 1938-39 estimate, 
and Rs. 13*07 fokhs less than the actuals of 1938-39, the decrease being more 
than accounted for by the drop of Rs. 39*53 under Forests. 

The Finance Member decfared fiiat on the revenue position, it was clear 
that the province was solvent However he urged that the policy of economy 
«n certain directions already in practice should be strictly adnered to and m 
other respects commitments should be reduced to the minimum requirements. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Discossioa of Budget 

The budget discussion which commenced in the Council on the 15TH 
FEBRUARY pas exceedingly fiv^. U Ba Pe (leader of the Nationalist part/) 
whofnitiated ^dehatehad a tussle wilii Mr. Tyabji (Swarajist). . . 

U. Ba Be said that lim msoueess of revenne in Burma had been extei^ 

to'fheir otmott and he was onabie lo.eee how the country wae going to prog^* 
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Bn^ncially « future. Burma had always been treated as aSttep-dauahter 
India gamed more by^her connection with Burma. He pointed^tthat 1 
in the conversion of the Burma railways into state railways the Indian Govern. 
fDent benefited at the expenses of Burma. He cUlenged the assertions made bv 
anti-Separafionists that Burma had much to gain in her connection with IndiZ 
That was not correct. If Burma had been a burden to India the latter wmdd 
have cut adfih long ago. It am because Buima was financially of benefit to 
Indian htr hold over ite fomner. ^ 

Mr. Ty^jSwnragt) «aid that mtead of the province being in a solvent 
position, SA the FamoeMbinher had itried io mahe out, he fear^ it was in an 
Insolvent pontkin. & pointed out that sffae loans provided for cultivators this 
year were small and inadeqaate and he thought that ihe needs of the agriculturists 
should he met, Buraia being purely an ag ricnbaual emmiry. The Finance 
Member had a large increase in excise revenue and at ihe same time snohe of 
bad trade depression. If ^ latter were correct he coidd not unflrrsfml 
reason for the antieSpation, except perhaps that with trade and commem none, 
people would turn to the drug shops for consolation, thus filling dm pockets of the 
Finance Member. He also pointed out that in making dm finram railway a Stale- 
managed railway the Local Government had lost a san of Rs. 135^ 
the railway company had been paying for the maintenance o' the lauwa.^ 

He did not know why the Government of India would be at the i 

of Burma and he asked the Government to demand contnraance of_payamnlfor 
the upkeep of the railway police. He feared that the expectation €t& ly^so^soo 
would remain an expectation. As Burma was passing through a bad de 
period this must affect the revenue of the province. He hoped that the 1 

Member would get it, otherwise it would be bad for the country as they 

have to borrow more money and pay heavier interest. Mr. Tyabji urged that 
more mon^ should be spent on nation>building purposes like Education, Sanita- 
tion, Publib Health, Medical relief etc., than on unproductive purposes. 

As regards the financial arrangement between the local Government and 
the Central Government he thought it would not come within the purview of dUs 
Council, but as U. Ba Pe had tried to make a point out of it, he would like to 
refer to it. ** I say that the finance arrangement between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Government of Burma was no better or no worse than that of the 
arrangement between the Central and the other provinces of India. 

The Council adjourned till to-morrow. 


Supplementary Grants Voted. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY several demands for additional snpplementary 
grants as well as the reappropriation statement and the Public Account Com* 
mittee’s report were passed without discussion. 

The Home Member introduced his Bill to amend the Rangoon Small Cause 
Court Act 1920, wherein there are new sub-sections designed to restrict the right 
of second appeal and also clauses providing for deposit of security on an appli- 
cation by either party to a suit to the High ^urt for revision as well as giving 
the Registrar more power to deal with preliminary or uncontested questions^ in 
other suits, so as to set free judges for the more important work of trying 
contested suits. . r- 

On the motion of Sir Oscar De Glanville, who remarked that it was of impor- 
tance to commercial bodies and the general public, the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

The Council adjourned till 18th February. 


Separation of Burma. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. U. Ba Pe, leader of the Peoples’ Party, 
nioved a motion for the adjournment of the House to insider the question of 
the separation of Burma from India, the matter ^ving become one of urgent 
public importance, owing to the recent visit of the Indian Statutory wymissioo. 

The Finance Member, raising a?point of order, said that the GMrnmrat 
did not desire to prevent such discussion, but it was premature, as the matter 
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had bees referred to the Oomminioii for consideration. Besides, the House 
had no facts or Sgures now. He suggested postponement of the dsbate and 
said that, if members desired to discuss the subject to^ay Government members 
would neither take part in the debate nor on the voting. The Hon’ble Presi- 
dent, Mr. U. Pu ruled the matter as one of public importance and fixed 4 p.ni 
for discussion. 


Enquiry into Rice and Paddy Trade. 

The non-official resolutions were taken up then for discussion. On a motion, 
moved by Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu and amended by Mr. Oscar -De Glanville, the 
House recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into the condition 
of rice and paddy trade, generally freights and combinations to control prices 
and find out ways and means to improve the industry and report to the Local 
Government for legislative or other action. 

A resolution recommending that all rights and privileges be withdrawn 
from Rangoon Port Commissioners and invested with the local Government 
lapsed as the members who drew the ballot were absent. 

Removal of Rent Control. 

Mr. Campagnac moved a resolution for appointing a committee to enquire 
into the efiSect of the removal of rent control. It was opposed by the representa- 
tives of Burma Chamber and Trades Association but as the clock struck four, 
further discussion was suspended till next day. 

Separation of Burma. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe, moving the adjournment motion, urged separation on finan- 
cial grounds and said, politically and geographically, Burma was different from 
India and with a view to get Dominion Home Rule, Burma must be separated 
and expressed the opinion that the separation would be better, even if Burma 
be made a Crown Colony. 

Mr. U Ni, Leader, Nationalist Parliamentary Organisation, supported the 
motion wMle Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu. Leader, Home Rule Party, opposed it 
saying that they w& nted Dominion Home Rule first and then separation. 

Mr. S. A. Tyabji, opposing, controverted the points raised by the mover, 
saying that if the motion was carried, it would not voice the majority view. 
The motion was pressed and carried without division. Neither CSovemment 
Members nor European non-officials took part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned till next day. 

Removal of Bent Control. 

On fcbe 19TH FBRBUABY the anfiniehed debate on Mr. Campsgne^e reiolotion 
recommending the appointment of a committee to enquire into the efieet of the removal of 
rent control wae veenmed and after a few hours' debate was earried by a majority of eevrn 
votee. The echo of the Port Troet defamation case was then raised on a motion moved 
by U Tan Win Tecommending the Government to rejict the enquiry proceedings against 
the oondnot of Messrs. Oobme and Cooper an>f direct a fresh enquiry for adequately 
pnniehing thoee that were guilty of bribery and eorrnption. 

The Finance Member opposing traced the whole history of the ease saying that the 
Government eonsnlted their legal adviser and acted by his advice. The Government had 
donsf everything poMible in thie matter. The resolation being pressed for division was 
lost thirty voting for and tbirty-mgjht against. The Oonncil then adjourned. 

Othtf K«i-OfieinI Besolntions. 

On the 91ST FIMUABY non-oAeial resolntions were oonclnded and of the four 
seiolntiona deposed of on this day all were earried, the Government suffering defeats. Two 
of the resoIationaiMommended the Government to introdnoe in the Oonncil at an early date 
a bill relating to juvealle deUnqnents on the lines of the bill drafted by Justice 
and tbs abnlitUm of poeta of Btviskmal OomralBiioners. This was the second time the House 
moosuneniM tlm aholitlsn of snob poets. 

ThtGoHMil then adjonmed till the 26tb February. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMAND 

Voting on Bod get Demanda. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY motiona reganUng the demanda for granta were taken 
tor oonaideration and continued tbrooghoot the week. Af er the Finance Member moTed a 
demand for grant of Re. 2,48,92,610, aeveral eota were disooaied, important one being the 
abolition of Capitation and Thathameda Taaea. Bat both motiona were loat on diTiaion. 

After long diacoaaion the Council adiourned. 

On the 27TS FEBRUARY the Finance Membsr'a demanda were paaaed in fail, all outa 
being inetleoMve. After the Home Member moved the demand for grant of R\ 84,943,060, 
an intereating diacnaaion aroae on oata proposed by U Tun Win and Tbarrawaddj 
U Pu on working of reforma and Council. Non-offieiala including memhera of three 
partiea namely, Home rule, National Parliamentary Organiaation and the Peoples* Party 
strongly oritioiaed, aome characterising them aa aham while officials who opposed included 
the Home Member, the Chief Secretary and others and aome meinbera of the Independent 
Party. The onta were ultimately withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Cut in MiQieter*8 Salary Lost. 

On the 18T MARCH aa important cat*waB proposed by Tbarrawaddy U Pu tciusinS 
the Forea Miniater’a salary on grounda of reforms aa an absolute failure and Bnrm* 
wanted dominion home rale. Members of the People's Party and National Parliamentary 
Organisation voted for it but the motion was ultimately lost, 43 voting for and 61 against. 

U Tun Win also moved a substantial reduction in excise but the motion was also los^ 
earlier in the day. 

The Home Member’s demands were passed in full, the majority of cut being unmoved. 

The Gonncil then adjonrned. 

On the 2ND MARCH Dr. U. Tbeiq Maung. Member of the People's Party, moved a 
nominal cat expreaaing ** no confidence ** in the Forest Minister. The ent motion was 
debited for a long time and supported by the members of the Home Rule Party and the 
National Parliamentary organisation, but utlimat«]y, lost in a majority of 21 votes. 

Immediately after the Education Minister moved his demands, Tharrawaddsy U Pu 
moved that the Miniater'a salary be refubed, the object being to put an end to the Reforms 
bnt as the clock atruck 6, the President put the motion to the vote, and it was lost. The 
mover did not prcaa for a division. The guillotine was then applied, and the whole demand 
wae paaaed . 

Demanda for grant of 2,68,43,720 made by Sir Lee Ah Yain, Forest Miniater, and of 
Rs. 2,02,61,210 by U Ba Tin, Education Miniater, were passed in full, after wUioh the 
Counoil was prorogued. 
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The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

SURAT'-aOth. MARCH to Ut. APRIL 1929. 

The twelfth session of the AlMndia Hindu Maha Sabha commenced at Surat 
on the 30th March at 5 in the afternoon amiist scenes of great enthusiasm in the big 
pandal on the Surat-Aswanikumar Road near the railway station. The jiandal was 
decorated with phouis of Shivaji, Pratap Singh, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami ShraJhananda and Lokamanya Balgangadar Tilak. 

Prominent among those present were Dr. Moonji, Dr. Choitram, Swami Chid- 
dananda, Pandit Radhakant Malaviya. Bhai Parmanand, Dr. Suniti Ch^terji, Mr. 
Padmaraj Jain and Dr. Sawaikar. Among the Gujrat leaders present were Dr. 
M. K. Dixit, Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Nail^ Rao Saheb Dadubhai and Mr. Waman 
Mukadam, members of the Bombay Council. 

After the singing of the national song Dr N. M. Raeji read his welcome address. 
Bhai Parmanand then formerly proposed Mr. Ramanand CHATFERJEE to the 
chair, describing him as a man of international fame. He also observed Mr. 
Chatterjee was one of the three luninaries of Bengal, the other two being Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sir J. C. Bose. The proposal, after being seconded by 
leading men from different provinces, was adopted, and Mr. Chatterjee took the 
chair. 

Amidst deafening cheers, the President unfurled the Hindu flag all standing. 
The flag was of triangular shape in saffron colour, bearing the design of a sword and 
sun. The flag was then fixed in the centre of the rostrum. 

The President then ascended the rostrum to deliver his address which he read 
for a short time, and then requested Dr Moonji to read. The following is a detailed 
summary of his address 


The Presidential Address. 

**Just as internationalists of an extreme type forget in their condemnation of nation* 
a!ism that nationalism may be of two kinds, so nationalists forget that devotion to 
the welfare of the religious community to which one belongs may not necessarily 
deserve the name of communalism in an opprobrious sense. Nationalism it bad 
when it means **My country, right or wrong,*’ when it seeks to aggrandise one’s own 
country at the expense of other countries. Nationalism has come to have a sinister 
significance because in Europe it has been generally of the predatory sort. But 
Indian nationalism is not of that character. It only wants the restoration of the birth 
right of Indians in India ; it does not seek to deprive any foreign people of their 
rights in their countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha does not seek to have 
for Hindus any political, economic or civic rights or privileges to which they are not 
entitled by their numbers, educational and other qualifications, character, ability, 
public spirit, and tax-paying capacity. And, in particular, the Hindu Mahasabha 
does not want for Hindus any fixed share of which it may indirectly leave an inequi- 
table portion lorocheis. It stands for open and fair competition, for an open door 
for talent irrespective of considerations of race, creed or complexion. It is one of 
its objects '*to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in 
India and to act in a fr endly way with them with a view to evolve a united and self- 
governing Indian Nation.'* Its other objects are concerned mainly with the internal 
affairs of the Hindu community. The promotion of the political interests and rights 
of the entire Hindu community is mentioned last. And it is added in a note that “the 
Mahasabha shall not side or identify itself or interfere with or oppose any political 
party.** This leaves the members of the Mahasabha free in their individual capacity 
to join or not to join any political party. 

“Political activities^surely defensive.” 

“The history of the Mahasabha shows that its political activities have been purely of 
a defensive character. It has put in an appearance in the political arena only when 
in its opinion the political interests of the Hindus have been jeopardised. And, so 
flir as my knowledge goes, it has not been as active in certain pclitical matters as it 
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ccmld justifiably have been. Whether this has been due to foxbeaiance or some 
other causes, I do not know. 

/‘Perhaps what has more than an3rthing else made the Hindu Mahasabha unpopular 
with the bulk of Indian Mussalmans is its effort “to preserve and increase the nume- 
ncal strength of the Hindus*' which is one of its declared objects. Non-Hindu 
communities in India, like the Mahomedan and the Christian, particularly the former, 
Mve increased vastly at the expense of the Hindus and the aborigines of India, 
pierefore, anything done to arrest this process cannot be looked upon with fiivour 
oy ^e followers of ttiose non-Indian fait^. Still more unpleasant must the reversal 
of the prc^ess be to them. But I do not see how one can logically and justly object 
to the Hindus doing what the others have been doing for centuries — ^particularly as 
the Hindus have not gone in for the accession to their ranks of non-Hindu woman 
abducted or confiscated and obliged to be converted, of men tempted to come over 
by the prospect of marriage, of persons induced to be converted by the prospect of 
gnomic advanuige and of person forced to be converted by terrorism of any kind. 
The Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu missions connected with it, formally or in- 
formally, want re-conversion and conversion only by fair, open and legitimate 
means. 

Question of conversion to Hinduism 

“Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing faith, and 
that, therefore, conversion to Hinduism is a new departure and hence an aggressive 
move. Assuming that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing religion I do not see 
what spiritual, moral, rational or legal object there can be to Hindus adopting a new 
method to meet a new situation. Every individual and every group has an inhere- 
nt right to take all legitimate steps for self-preservation and maximum usefulness. 
‘New occasions teach new duties,’* and “new times demand new measures.’' That 
a new situation has arisen is quite plain. In most provinces of India the Hindus 
form a smaller percentage of the population than they did fifty years ago, the percen- 
tage showing a decline of each successive census. This is true also of India as 
a whole. The main cause of these decreases is not conversion to non-Hindu faiths. 
But whatever the causes and the extent of their responsibility for these decreases, 
the Hindus must try to combat all of them by all fair and scientific means. It is 
to be noted that in some other areas conversion is a cause of considerable decrease. 

“I have hitherto taken it for granted that Hindus had not until recently admitted 
non-Hindus into their ranks. This, however, is not a historical fact. The Hindu 
methods of proselytism may have been different from the methods of non-Hindu 
religions. But from time immemorial, Hinduisation has gone on continually. Accord- 
ing to the definition of the Hindu Mahasabha, Buddhists are also Hindus. 
Vincent A Smith says that both Buddhism and Jainism may be regarded as offshoots 
of Hinduism. In the opinion of Prof. Rays Davids, the Buddha was the greatest 
and wisest and best of Hindus. Weber holds that Buddhism may be regarded as 
a reformed phase of Hindu religious aud ethical activity. Now, it is well-known 
that Buddhism was the earliest and foremost of proselytizing religion both in and 
outside India. The Hindu Mahasabha considers Sikhism also to be a form of Hin- 
duism, which originated some centuries ago. It also has initiated both Hindus and 
non-Hindus into its fiiith. I need not refer to the activities of the modern Brahmo 
and Arya Samaj movements. 

“Indianization succeeded to such a great extent in many an Asiatic land, because 
India’s spiritual and cultural ambassadors and workers there were not the sappers 
and miners, the scouts, the spies, or the agents, abettors and camp followers ot 
imperialists and exploiters. Love of humanity and of the truth inmlled them to 
cross snow-capped mountains, the parched and burning sands of deserts and the 
storm-swept waves of the ocean. Many lost their lives in the pursuit of humane enter- 
prise. Unlike many European Chrisrian nations, the ancient Hindus neither en- 
slaved nor exterminated any races in foreign lands less civilised than themselves. 
Unlike the Muslim Arabs and the Christian Spaniards, English, Americans 
others, the ancient Hindus were never slave-catchers and slave-traders. And o^ 

I must b^ lease to remind our very orthodox touch-me-notists, that whamvw m 
origin of me wkked and accursed custom of untouchability may be in India itseui 
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in the India civilised Indian Archipelago and farther Indian, our modem Indian 
travellers have not found any trace of the natives there having been assigned the 
inferior social position of the Nenoes in America and South Africa or of the untouch- 
ables in some parts of India. Let us all learn from our ancient colonizing ancestors 
the lesson that we became strong, immortal and manlike not by despising and 
depressinff the lowly but by loving and respecting them and uplifting them to our 
own level— nay, by helping them to rise higher even than ourselves. The true 
Brahman is he who is the selfless helper and servant of all, not the self-righteous 
conceited person who places his feet on the heads of others. 

Elevation Of Depressed Classes 

'*Like the work of conversion and reconversion there are some other items in 
the programme of Hindu Sabhas and Missions which have brought upon them the 
charge of coromunalism and made them unpopular with Christian and Muslim 
propagandists. One such item is the amelioration and improvement of the condition 
of the so-called low castes of the Hjndu community and of aborigines of India. 
It is from these classes that the Christians and Muslims have got the larg^est xiumber 
of their converts. So if the *‘lower'’ classes of the Hindus are raised in the social 
scale and their economic condition is improved, and if the aborigines are similarly 
uplifted by the Hindus, there would not be as much scope for their conversion to 
Christianity and Islam as hitherto. But Hindus cannot leave the field entirely to 
non-Hindus. Let me say here once for all that, as Hindus are responsible and 
thinking beings who always can and ought to judge and act for themselves as 
circumstances demand, they are entitled for their own preservation and welfare to 
take whatever legitimate steps they think fit, even if in the scriptures, tradition or 
history of themselves or others there be no precedents for such steps. But this 
uplift work is not new to Hindus. It is, no doubt, our shame that the.'e are still 
so may Hindus and so many indigenes suffering from dire poverty, ignorance, 
superstition and social indignity. Without vain regret for the past, let us all gird 
up our loins and do our utmost for these sisters and brethren of ours, not in the 
spirit of condescending patrons and benefators, but in that of devoted and selfless 
fraternal service and in that of repayment of the debt we owe them. For it is 
they who feed us, house us, clothe us, help us in locomotion, and, as sweepers and 
scavengers, keep our houses, villages and towns clean and sweet and healthy. 

“Our sisters and brethren, the so-called low-caste Hindus are human beings just 
like ourselves. It would be wicked an d shameful to treat them as if they were not. 
It is suicidal to give them better social recognition when they are converted to 
some non-Hindu faith than when they remain Hindus. 

“Permanent and hereditary untouchability is not only wicked and shameful, but 
it is also an absurdity. Those who believe in untouchability of this sort tacitly and 
indirectly give greater rights to various lower animals, including plague-carrying 
rats, than to human beings. Those who are holy and pure ought to be able to raise 
and purify those who are not, by their company and contact. The sun purifies 
every imr]^re thing it shines upon, its rays and itself are not made impure thereby. 
Can noisome fogs and mists obliterate the sun ? God is the purifier of all. Nobody 
can make Him or any symbol of His impure by his approach or touch. 

“In order to improve the condition of the depressed classes educational facilities, 
both general and vocational, should be provided for them to an adequate extent. 
The Hindu Mahasabha itself ought to take action in this direction, as well as get 
pressure to be brought to bear on the Government and local bodies for them to 
take such action. Social status cannot be Improved vithout economic improvement. 
The provision of land and the supply of r<tw materials for home industries are 
suggested as some of the means to be adopted in addition to vocational education. 

"1 have been obliged for the sake of * / /ity to refer to some of our fellow country- 
men as the depressed classes. But the sooner the use of this expression is given 
up in the Census and odier Government reports, and by us and these classes mem- 
aelves. the better. When under the necessity of doinjg so, we occasionally refer to 
the example of Japan as an oriental country which is politically free, independent and 
progressive. But we should at the same time always bear in mind that the Japanese 
have abolished untouc^bility, and Uieir untouchables the hemn or efti, are no longer 
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dutcart hut have !b actual practice the same social and political rights as others. 
The higher and privileged classes of Samurai and others have of their own accord* 
Sfiven up their special privilens ; so that there is at present no caste ^Itng in 
Japan, and no Japanese need suffer from the inferiority complex. Everyone there 
can walk erect and hold his head high. 

**I have said that the sooner the expression '^depressed classes*' falls into dis-use 
the better. Another thing to be gur.rded against is the exaggeration of their number. 
It is 'generally thought and said by our critics that these people number six or more 
than six crores. But it has been recently admitted officially that the number is 
somewhere near 3 crores ; possibly it is still less. I long for the day when we shall 
all be known only as Hindus, all in the enjoyment of equal social dignity. 

**The Hindu Mahasabha should give hope to the lowest of the low in the Hindu 
community, taking off the incubus of social indignities and disabilities from their 
backs. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. It will not, therefore, do to tell them 
that their lot may improve at their next birth. Just as we, politically-minded Indians, 
want full political freedom during our own life time, so do they want social freedom 
and respectabili^ during theirs. If they lose hope as Hindus, they will either go 
over to Islam or Christianity or die out. 

"In Hinduizing the Ab rigines regard should be had to the conservation of their 
play-instinct and their joy and zest in life, while reforming degrading customs and 
amusements, if any. 


Our Marriage Customs 

“The evil custom of ‘bride-price* presents many persons in parts of the country 
from marrying at all and others from marrying while they are young. This leads to 
decline in the population of some castes and to other evils. Similarly, the custom 
of ‘bride-groom price* is a great evil. When our young men realize how mean, un- 
gentlemanly and dishonourable it is to demand money for marrying a girl and 
when they want to be true lovers and real gentlemen then this disgraceful system 
will disappear. 

“The introduction of inter-subcaste and inter *:-te marriages will widen the field 
of choice of brides and bridegrooms. This will be one remedy for “enforced** celibacy, 
late marriages and marriages of elderly bridegrooms with brides very much younger 
than themselves ?11 of which go against due continuance and propagation of 
species. 

“The amelioration of the condition of Hindu women is another object of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Hindu idealism relating to woman is unsurpassed in the 
world. But many of our customs fall so short of this idealism as to make us 
shamed. In order that our women may be what according to our ideal they 
ought to be, there should be physical culture (including the arts of self-defence) 
moral training and heart culture and intellectual culture and training in 
domestic science for all our girls and young women. In order that there may 
be ample time for the education of girls, child marriage and premature mother- 
hood should be put a stop to. I am glad that the yth session of the Hindu 
Malutsabha under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya “enjoined 
upon all Hindus not to marry their girls, before the age of sixteen** which leaves 
it optional to keep them unmarried a few years longer if necessary. Child 
marriage and premature motherhood Is injurious not only to the girls but also 
to their progeny and decreases the fecundity of the mothers. 

Need for Miutary Training 

“The encroachments on Hindu rights are many. I will not dwell on^ them in 

detail. But as the Hindus along with some others have been deprived of the 

right and duty of defending the country, I will refer to it in particular. With the 
expansion of the British Empire and ^he gradual evolution of British imperialistic 
policy in India, recruitment for the sepoy army has gradually receded from 
province after province in British India with the growth of political self-conscious- 
ness there and, sepoys are now for the most part recruited frrro some Indian 
States, from trans-frontier Muslim territory and from Nepal. *nie result is that 
the descendants of those who at one time fought valiantly against or for tn 
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British are practically declared unfit tat eelMefence. Brilidi India is thorooKUp 
emasculated, and as Hindus outnumber other communities, they are the mateat 
sufierers. Proportionately .there are more Muslims than Hindus in the Army. 
The division cn the people into martial and unwarlike is unscientific, unhistmic^ 
and based on falsehood No such classification exists in any other civilised country. 
Theie should be recruitment from all provinces and religious communities, as lar 
as practicable. As an aid to the realization of this ideal, there should be gymnasia 
and sporting clubs all over the country. Both our girls and boys should be taught 
the arts of armed and unarmed, individual and collective self-defence. They should 
be placed above the fear of getting wounded and of bleeding. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha should give the greatest possible attention to this matter. I lay stress on this 
subject not for any aggressive purpose, but in order that we may get rid of softness 
caused by oyer-civilization and may be able to acquire the strength, courage and 
secure position which alone entitle and enable men to preach and practise o^tmsa 
and maitri which constitute India’s message to the world. 

**With regard to our political interests and rights 1 shall say only this in brief 
that as in the past, so at present and in the future, the Hindus will not shrink; from 
facing all dangers and making all the sacrifices necessary for winning freedom /or all 
communitiee. In order to obtain the co-operation of the other communities, the 
Hindu community will honourably stand by as it has hitherto stood by, the Hindu- 
Muslim agreements arrived at as recorded in the Nehru Committee’s reports, pro- 
vided there is no going back from those agreements on the part of others. But if 
there be such going back, and if the Mussalmans persist in opposing the Nehru 
Report as passed by the All Parties Convention at Calcutta, the Hindus on their part 
will be fully justified in going back to their original national, logical and just position 
that there is to be no reservation of seats for any community anywhere and that 
the electorates for all legislatures are to be everywhere joint and mixed. 

**There can be no greater confession of want of confidence in the capacity of the 
Moslem community than for any of them to demand any reservation of a propor- 
tionate number of seats even where they arc in a majority. Such a demand practi- 
cally means that in their opinion there must be perpetual Moslem Raj in the Moslem 
majority provinces. On the other hand, our great departed leader Lala Lajpat 
Rai who was also a great national leader has declared it *^s a fact that the bulk of 
the Hindus do not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are striving after is a 
National Government founded on justice to all communities, all classes and all 
interests.” In my judgment,’* he said **the cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is 
purelv mischievous and ought to be discouraged.” 

respectfully request all to always bear in mind some facts relating to the origin 
and continuance of politicaHpower. The British people, nay the entire White 
people inhabiting the British Empire, are a minority ; whereas the Indian people 
even the Hindu community by itself, form the majority. Yet the British people are 
masters of the situation. They did not become masters by virtue of any pact or 
compromise. When the Moslems became master of India, that was not by the 
force of any agreement. Power is gained or lost, whether there be or be not any 
verbal or written guarantees, pacts and things of that description, though they have 
their value. 

'^Peoples’ fates are determined by their possession or lack of character, strength, 
ability, intellectual calibre, efficiency, firm resolve and sacrifice for the cause of the 
whole people. Let not Hindus, therefore, be under any delusion that their mere 
numerical strength will be a safeguard against loss of rights and power in the 
future, any more than it has been in the past. Let not Moslems, too, be under 
any delusion that reservation of seats for them, both where they are in minority and 
in the majority, will secure for them a perpetual lease of powers and rights any 
more than the possession of supreme political power in the past in India and 
elsewhere has prevented their downfall. The present generation of neither Hindus 
nor Moslems have the right or the power to tnake any artificial, unjust and illogical 
agreements binding on their descendants. Still less can the present or any other 
generation make such agreement binding on the Power that rules the destinies of 
nations. 

^^In addition to commonal strifes^ conflicts between labour and capital and between 
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cnlttvaton and landholden liave began to loom large on iht horison. It ii necesury 
in the highest inteiesfs of the Hindu community and of all other communities that 
the points at issue betiveen the parties ^ould be settled by mutual consultation and 
agreement. Nay, these points shouM not arise at all. There are Hindus among 
labourers and peasants and their leaders and among capitalists and land-holders. I 
appeal to them all not to take to the war-path in Occidental fiishton. not at least 
till the fullest trial has been given to methods of arbitration and conciliation. 

^In all climes and ages givers have been richer than receivers. The teacher, the 
man who has to impart spiritual, moral or intellectual truth, must be superior in his 
possessions to the man who acquires knowledge for himself alone. Hence for India to 
be rich in the possession of inward treasure, her sons and daughters must be in a 
position to give. They must not be mere learners and bonoweis. Let them again 
prepare diemselves to take up their ancient roles. A few have already in modem times 
become world teachers. This is the way to promote our religious, moral and intellec- 
tual interests. 

‘'But in order to give, one must also receive. He alone can give who has life. 
Life connotes adaptation to environment, assimilation of that which is good and 
elimination of that which is injurious.'* 

SECOND DAY-^SlsL MARCH 1929 

To-day*s sitting of die Maha Sabha commenced at 9 in the morning. Mr. W. S. 
Mukadam, Secretary of the Maha Sabha, read messages received from various 
parts of India, including those from Mr. N. C. Kelkar and Mr. M. S. Aney. Non- 
controversial resolutions passed last night in the subjects committee were taken up. 
The following are the text of the resolutions:—* 

1. Tfibme to LalidL 

The Maha Sabha expressed profound sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
ex-President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, a patriot and statesman, and condemned 
the assault of the police onLalajiand other Punjab leaders, as also the action 
of the Punjab Government and the Government of India in not accepting the 
popular demand for an open and independent inquiry. The resolution stated that the 
elected Indian members of the Punjab Council had forfeited the confidence of the 
people by turning down that resolution. The resolution further approved whole- 
heartedly the proposal for raising an All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Memorial to 
Lalaji in the shape of a society of fife workers called the Servants of Hindu Society. 

2. Gedfeca Riots 

The second resolution expressed abhorrence at the murder of Mr. Purshotham 
by Moslem ruffians at Godhra and condemned the atrocious act and offered 
sympathy to the bereaved femily and called upon the Hindus, particularly of 
Gujarat, to perpetuate his memory. 

S. Hada SangathaD 

The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon every Hindu to devote himself heart and soul 
to the sacred work of Hindu Sangathan and to organise Hindu Sabbas in every 
village and town with a view to carry out fht objects and resolutions of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Mahasabha expects every Provincial Hindu Sabha and all Hindu 
leaders to establish Hindu Sabhas dnrii^ this year in places where they do not 
exist at present 


A. Sboddbl 

The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon rll Hindus, irrespective of whatever sects of 
Hinduism they may belong to, to give their whole-hearted support to the movement 
of Shuddhi and to ofibr every facilities to those willing to be converted or 
to enter the Hindu Md or for the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of toe 
caste, they mayhave previonslybeloii^to. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 

5. lUmoval of Unteodbabillty 

"This Hindu Mahasabha declares ihat the so-ctUed untoudiabies have equal 
rights with other Hindus to study in public schools, to take water from public 
wells and other sources of drinking water, to sit with others in public meetings 
and to walk on public roads. The Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus to remove 
such restraints as may be existing anywhere at present in the way of the so-called 
untouchable Hindus exercising Uiese rights. 

This Mahasabha declares that the so-called untouchables are fully entitled to 
have Dev Darshan and this Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus in general 
and all Hindu Sabhas in particular to arrange for the provision of the same 
facilities for Dev Darshan to them as are enjoyed at present by other Hindua 

This Mahasabha calls upon Purohits (Priests), barbers and washermen to offer 
their services to the so-call^ untouchables also as they do to other Hindus. 

This Mahasabha is of opinion that every Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong, has equal social and political rights. 

This Mahasabha looks upon the practice of appointing the representati*'«;s of 
the depressed classes by nomination by the Government to the local bodies. Pro- 
vincial Councils and the Assembly as most harmful and injurious to the true interests 
of the country and the tself-respect of those classes and considers that this practice 
will become a source of creating a great gulf in the near future between other 
Hindus and the so-called untouchable classes. In the opinion of the Mahasabi^ 
the right course to compel the Government to put a stop to this practice is to set 
up and back proper candidates belonging to the so-called untouchable ebu^ to 
the elected boaies named above for election. 

6. Physical traiidiii for Hindus 

"(a) The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to establish Akharas 
and Gymnasiums for imparting physical training, military drill and rifle practice 
to Hindu youths and for popularising and orranising indigenous games with ^e 
object of arresting the progressive decay of the Hindu youths, and 

(b) In the ofunion of the Hindu Mahasabha the time has arrived for the organi- 
sation of the Hindu youth movement for carrying on the work of • Hindu Sangathan 
in an organised manner so as to prepare the Hindus to take their full share in the 
struggle for Swaraj.’* 

The Maha Sabha at this stage adjourned till the evening. When the Sabha re- 
assembled at six in the evening, Dr. B. S. Moonji moved the following resolution 
regarding the Nehru Report 

7. Future conslilutioii of the Goveriuneiit of India 
"That the Hindu Maha Sabha has consistently and all along been of the 
opinion that communalism, in no shape or form, should be introduced in the political 
administration of the country, either in the matter of representation in the Legisla- 
tures or in any of the other elective bodies or in the services. Notwithsttnding diis, 
however, in order to bring about an agreement between Hindus and Moslems, 
the Hindu Maha l^bha might have favourably considered the recommendation in 
respect of the Moslem demand of the Report ot the Nehru Committee as amend- 
ed and adopted by the All- Parties Convention : but as Moslem opinion, as repre- 
sented in ;the All-India Moslem Conference held at Delhi during the Christmas 
week, has rejected that Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha, believing, as it does, that 
communalism reiterates its original essentially ^ nationalistic pMition, calls 
upon all Hindus to work for and support the constitution based on principle which 
were propounded by the last Jubbulpore Session of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and 
are restated as below in a slightly amended form to suit the present ciicumstanoes 
I. "(ay That there shall be uniformity of franchise for all communities in 
each province ; (b) that elections to all elective bodies shall be by mixed electoimte ; 
(c) that there shall be no reservation of seats on communal cooskleiations In any 
of the elective bodies and educational institutions ; (d) the barns of rmesentation 
of dlfierent communities sudi as, voting strength or taiatien, shallne uniform. 
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There shall be no communal representation in the public services, which must be 
open to all communities on the basis of merit and competency ascertained through 
OMu compedtive tests. Redistribution of provinces in India, if and when necessa^ 
shall be made on their merits in the light of principles capable of general application 
with due regard to administrative, financial, strategic and similar other considera- 
tions ; but no new province shall be created with the object of giving a majority 
thet^in to anv particular community. ^ 

2. That in the case of provinces like the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and 
Ae scheduled districts, steps should at once be taken to secure, with as little delay 
as pouible, Ae benefits of a regular system of administration, financial, judicial and 
eiecutive. 

3. That with regard to Moslem demands for the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency and for the reservation of one-third of Ae elected seats in the 
Central Legislatures for Moslems, Ae Hindu Maha Sabha resolves that in view of 
Ae fact that (a) Ae creation of new provinces primarily or solely with a view to 
increase the number of i^ovinces in which a particular community shall be in a 
majority, is fraught with danger to the growth of sound nationalism in the country 
and will divide India into Hindu-India and Moslem-India, (b) the redistribution of 
any province without Ae consent and agreement of the two major communities resi- 
ding in Aat province is likely to increase the area of communal conflict and en- 
danger Ae relations between Ae two major communities, not only in that province 
but Aroughout India and (c) the separation of Sind will not only be a costly financial 
proposition, but would also arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement and deprive the people of Sind of many undeniable benefits of Aeir 
association wiA Ae advanced people of other parts of Bombay Presidency in their 
economic as well as political developments, Sind should not be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency. 

In view of Ae fact Aat Ae prime object of Ae Maha Sabha is to exorcise 
communalism as rapidly as possible from the public administration of the country, 
Ae Hindu Maha Sabha is unable to agree to the reservation of one-Aird of Ae 
elected seats in the Central Legislatures for Moslems.'* 

Dr. Moonji, commending the resolution for the acceptance of Ae House explained 
Ae political situation existing at present and stated that it was considered till now 
Aat Mr. Jinhah had declared in favour of separate representation for Moslems and 
rejected Ae Nehru Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha had to adopt this resolution. 

Bhai Paiamanand seconded Ae resolution. 

An Amendment Carried 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai of Dera Ismail Khan moved an amendment to Clause 2 of 
Ae resolution relating to the N. W. F. Province which ran ^*The Reforms scheme 
in its entirety or otherwise will neither be workable nor beneficial in the N. W. F. 
Province owing to the peculiar conditions, geographical, financial and political, obtain- 
ing in Ais Province, and it fis sure to m detrimental to good government, and 
highly prejudicial to all interests.' 

Dr« Moonji, while admitting Ae difficulties experienced by the N. W. F. Province 
as mentioned by Ae mover of Ae amendment, expressed inability to accept the 
amendment 

When discussion was resumed on Ae amended rosolution. Dr. Ghoitram (Sind), 
speaking on it, strongly opposed it He contended Aat since the Nehru Report was 
accepted in December by Ae All-Parties' Convention at Calcutta, representing not 
less than 56 organisations including Ae Hindu Maha Sabha, they should not go back 
upon Aeir previous decision. 

Pandit Harischandra Bajpat also oppotod the resolution, saying Aat itwasim* 
possible, at Ae present juncture, fin: the Hindu Maha Sabha to withdraw the suppo^ 
whkh it had, alter fiiU considemtioii, ' accorded to the Nehru Report. Further, the 
Congress had declared that if a cmistitution on Ae lines of the Nehru Report was 
not accepted by the Bureaucracy by the end of the year, it would have to declare 
complete independence. It was on Ae strengA of Hindu support that Ae attitu^ 
was tak^up by Ae Congress, because most of Ae Mahomedans were 
to it Aen. He considersd it stultifying to Ae ^ nation and Aeir great leader 
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Gandhiji, who bad moved the resolution in the Calcutta Congress, to pass the 
present resolution. 

Dr. Moonji replying declared that if Mr. Jinnah, at any moment, consented 
to accept the Nehru Constitution, he would also immediately be prepared to do so. 

Pandit Devaratna Sharma, on behalf of the President, put the resolution 
to the vote of the House. Almost an equal number of hands were raised for 
and against. Disorderly scenes were witnessed for a few minutes, when the 
President had tO come to the rostrum and again take votes by a show of 
hands. The President declared the resolution carried by a majority. The 
declaration was followed by loud uproar add disorder which subsided after a 
few minutes. 


3 . The Music Question 

The last resolution passed on this day related to the music question : — 

“In view of the fact that participation in the conducting of musical proces- 
sion along the King’s highways and public thorough fires is the inherent r{gb'. if 
every citizen generally, and oftentimes the religious right of the Hindui> par- 
ticularly, and in view of the fact that this right has been recogniseu by the 
Privy Council, the highest Court of Justice in the British Empire and is the 
logical corollary of the principle of religious neutrality to which the government 
is pledged, this Mahasabha is pained at and emphatically condemns all attempts 
that are often made by the Executive authorities in several places for curtail- 
ing and circumscribing this right of the Hindus by the improper use of the 
powers given under the Criminal Procedure Code and the Police Act for 
meeting temporary exigencies of the situation. U nder these circumstances, the 
Hindu Mahasabha considers it justidablc on the part of the Hindus to stand up 
boldly for their rights by all legitimate measures and calls upon the Hindus to 
insist upon their free and unmolested enjoyment of this right.** 

THIRD DAY-^^Ut AprU, 1929 

Resolutions passed on this day included those expressing feelings of brotherly 
love and sympathy to all Hindu Brahmins or Buddhists residing outside India 
and to all others who in common with Indians derive their spiritual culture 
from the great mother culture of ancient India, and emphasising the necessity 
for reviving the ancient connections between India and Siam, Cambodia, lava, 
the Hindu island of Bali and China and Japan with a view to brotherly 
co-operation, for the benefit of the whole of humanitv. 

“The Mahasabha authorised the Working Committee to do everything need- 
ful which it might think best in respect of the forthcoming elections to the 
legislatures.** 

“The Mahasabha expressed whole-hearted sympathy with the Hindus in 
Afghanistan in their sufferings and requested the Government to provide facili- 
ties for their removal to India.** 

Another resolution referred to the decisions of the Delhi and Patna, ses- 
sions regarding protection of cows, Hindu orphans and widows.^ The Muha- 
sabha enjoined on the Working Committee to give them full publicity. 

The Mahasabha urged the Hindus to boycott foreign cloth and adopt the use of 
Khaddar. 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and unanimously adopted : 

“In view of the fact that Moslems have been persistently agitating for huger 
and larger employment of Moslems in the public services of the country, the 
Hindu Mahasabha draws the attention of the Government to the fact that in 
the police service, particularly in many provinces even where they are id a 
minority and also in the military forces, Moslems have been recruited in laige 
numbers quite out of proportion to their numerical strength or edutttional 
tdficiency, and therefore requests the Government to take immediate steps to 
•ncreate the recruitment of Hindus to such service.** 

The Mahasabha also resolved to make changes in the . present enoMitutifMi 

46 
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of the Wofldiig Committee, which is to consist of a President, a Working 
PnsidenL 3 Vice-Presidents, 2 Secretaries and 1 Treasurer and 11 members. 

The President, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, in bringing the session to a close 
thanked the Reception Committee, the delegates and others, and expressed 
neat satisiaction at the presence of a number of Gujrathi ladies. He said : 
"We must give not only passive assent, but active co-operation to make the 
resolutions passed during the session matters of actual history. It will not do 
Ibr us to leave them printed on paper.** 

The singing of "Bande Mataram** song by Surat ladies brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 


The All-India Muslim League 

lleeliiig of the League Coimctt 


Readers of the Register are aware that the All-India Muslim League in its 
session in Calcutta in December last was adjourned as it could not come to 
any definite agreement on the question of the Nehru Report. There was also an 
iinuential section of the Moslems who seceeded from the League and held a 
separate meeting in Delhi at the same time under the style of the All Parties 
Moslem Conference. Since then several attempts were made to bridge this gulf in 
the Moslem ranks. Ha^ly it resulted in a very representative meeting of the 
Coundl of the All-India Moslem League, attended by both the Jinnah section and 
die Delhi Conference section, being held in Delhi on the Sri MARCS 1929 at the 
League's ofiice 

An hour before the meeting, the Delhi Moslem. Conference representatives held 
their own meeting at the residence of Haldm Jamal Khan,where among those present 
were Sir Mohnmed Shafi, the Ali Brothers, Moulvi Sbafi Daudi, Monlri Mahomed 
Yalmb and Nawab Ismail Khan. This party, with the exception of Sir M* Shall, later 
came and attended die meeting of the Council of the Lygoe, 

Three sets of opinion prevailed. There was one section of the Delhi Moslem Con- 
ference which wanted the All-India MosUnn Lcagne to adopt sa him the Delhi 
Conference resolution and ferce the matter m an issue. On the other band, the 
section of the AU-lndia Moslem League wished to defer a decision dll the special 
session of the League and to watch events meanwhile. The third secdon, consisting 
of moderate thinkers of both sides, wi^ed to come to a compromise and commit die 
taric of drafting the compromise resolution to a representttive committee. 

Mr. Jinnah oociuMcd the chair at this day's meedng of the Council. Among others 
present were the Ab Brothers, Moulvi Mobamed Yakub, Dr. Kitcblew, Nawab Ismail 
Kban, Medana Abul Kalam Asad, $ycd Murtnsa, Sbah Mahomed Zubair, Mr. 
Sherwani, hlr. Fasal RahimtdOah, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Choadhury, Hau Abdullah Hasoon, Mr. Daood Gbasnavi, Monlana Abdul Rahman, 
Syed Abdullah Mahomed Stddique, Moulvi Kifeyatullah and Mr. Abdul Asia 

At the outset, Mr. Jimiab pointed oot that in substance there was very 
little difihrence between the resolimn of the Delhi Muslim Conference and that of 
the Calcutta session of the League, because, both had given up separate electorates 
on the condition that their interests would be safeguarded. While the Calcota 
lesolntion enumerated wbsu thoee salqpiards should be, the Delhi Conference had left 
die safeguards undefined. 

MrrYamm Khan tntervenet^ statuig that the Delhi Muslim Conference stood 

MaSaM Mahomed Ali, who was the seconder of that resolution, protested against 
Ais interpretation, and afiinned that separate electorates were given up on condition 
that the rights of the community were safeguarded. 
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At this stage a suggestion was made that the adjourned senion of the League 
should take place before the end of this month. In this connection Amritsar, Lahore, 
Meerut and Delhi were among the places suggested as venue for holding the session. 

Ultimately the Council of the Muslim League adjourned sine die after deciding to 
hold ^e adjourned session of the League in Delhi on the 30th and 31st March. 

Mr. Jinnah was authorised to negotiate with the representatives of various 
groups in the League regarding the form which the Moslem demands should ttke, 
and to place an agreed formula before the League's session. 

Meeting of Delbl Conference Supporters 

A meeting of the supporters of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, which met 
last December under the presidentship of His Highness the Aga Khan, was held on 
the previous day t.«., the 2 nd MARCH in the evening at Hakim Jamal Khan’s 
residence. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, presiding, suggested ways and means to popv!^nse 
the resolution of the Delhi Conference, namely, that separate electorates could 
be given up only with the consent of Moslems and provided Moslem rights were 
safeguarded. 

At the adjourned meeting on the next day. Sir Mahomed Shafi explained that Mr. 
Jinnah had agreed to the Delhi Conference resolution as being in substtnee the same 
as that adopted by the Calcutta session of the League in 1927. The general view was 
that the Councils of both the Shaiian League and the linnah League should meet on 
the eve of the next session of the League, and that in the meanwhile the constitution 
of the League should be so changed as to make it more democratic, the whole object 
being that after the reunion, there would be only one organisation to be known as the 
All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Jinnah's Proposals for SottloaMol 

Accordingly on the eve of the open session of the League another largely attended 
meeting of the Council of the League was held in Delhi on the 28 ih MARCH to wtiHit 
the programme for the ensuing session. Mr. jinnah presided. 

The following statement prepared by Mr. Jinnah was circuialcd among the mem* 
bers, giving a brief history of the controversy on the communal settlement since I 934 * 
The statement recalled the resolutions i>assed by the Leaane at its sessions in 192^ 
192^ and 1926. As the proposals were criticised by the Hindu leaders who insisted 
on joint electorates, certain leading Moslem members, on Mr. Jinnah's invitation, met 
in Delhi in March, 1927, and formulated the Delhi proposals, stating the basis on 
which alone joint electorates could be agreed to by Moslems. The staternem 
declared that the Delhi proposals were substantially accepted by the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Bombay in May 1927, and were later embodied in 
the resolution adopted by the Madras Congress. This response froro^ the Congress 
led the Moslem League at its Calcutta session to adopt a resolution appointing 
a sub-committee to confer with the Congress Working Committee for the purpoK 
of drafting a constitution in which the interests of Moslems would be safeguarded, 
having regard to the principles laid down by the League. The idea to draw tm an 
agreed constitution led to the summoning of the All-Parties’ Conference at Delhi 
on the nth February, 1929 ; but, though this conference sat till nth March, no 
agreement could be arrived at. The draft proposals of the conference were con- 
sidered by the Council of the League as not in conformity with the Leamie's 
Calcutta resolution. Moreover, the Hindu Maha Sabha had practically rejected the 
Moslem League proposals. Thereafter, the League was not represented by any 
body, authorised in their behalf, at the All-Parties Conference, as there were funda- 
mental differences created by the Congress resiling from its position adopted hitherto. 

The All-Parties Conference in Bombay in May changed the basis of agreement 
wought about by the Madras Congress and the Calcutta League session. The 
All-Parties Conference meeting in Bombay struck out a new line and appointed a 
small committee, with terms ol reference, to which the League was not a party. 
The Committee's report was considered by the so-called All Parties Conference 
at Lucknow at which the League was not represented, though it was one of the 
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principal parties to initiate the move by promoting the Delhi Moslem proposals. 
The Lucknow Conference resolutions were embodied in the Nehru Report The 
basic principles of the communal settlement embodied in die Nehru Report were 
contrary to those whereon Moslem opinion had hitherto expressed itself. 

The only occasion when the League gave consideration to the Nehru Report 
was when it appointed a delegation to the All-Parties Convention ; but the points 
urged by the delegation were summarily rejected* The League could not, therefore, 
proceed further with the Convention. 

The League further found that it did not stand alone in its difficulties with the 
Nehru Report. The Congress had merely sanctioned it for a year. The Hindu 
Maha Sabha would withdraw the sup|;»rt even if a comma were changed. The 
Sikh League had rejected the report while the Liberal Federation had at first adopted 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently adopted the Nehru Report, 
without expression of strong views one way or the other regarding Moslem proposals. 

Mr. Jinnah*s statement concluded : — ^‘‘Thus the original conception of bringing 
about a communal pact or national agreement was not feasible ; and the League, 
after very careful consideration decided to adjourn the session, and instructed the 
Council of the League to call the adjourned session before May. The Nehru 
Report proposals can therefore at best be treated only as counter Hindu proposals 
to Moslem proposals. And as there is no agreement reached, it is now for the 
League to take such action and adopt such course as the League may think proper 
in the best interests of the community and the country.** 

Bir* Jiniiah*s Draft Resolvlioii 

The following is the text of the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah to 
accommodate the various points of view in regard to the policy and programme 
of the Moslem League in respect of the forthcoming constitutional reforms. It is 
very comprehensive, and tries, as far as possible, to keep to the line chalked out 
by the League previously. It runs : — 

“( I ) Whereas the basic idea with which the All-Parties* Conference was 
called in being and a Convention summoned at Calcutta during Christmas Week, 1928, 
was that a scheme of reforms should be formulated and accepted and ratified by the 
foremost political organisations in the country as a National Pact ; and whereas the 
Report was adopted by the Indian National Congress only constitutionally for the one 
year ending 31st December 1929, and in the event of the British Parliament not 
accepting it within the time limit, the Congress stands committed to the policy and 
programme of complete independence by resort to civil disobedience and non-pay- 
ment of uxes : and whereas the attitude taken up by the Hindu Maha Sabha from 
the commencement through their representatives at the Convention was nothing short 
of an ultimatum, that, if a single word in the Nehru Report in respect of the communal 
settlement was changed, they would immediately withdraw their support to it ; and 
whereas the National Liberal Federation delegates at the Convention took up an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently in their open session at 
Allahabad, adopted a non-committal policy with regard to tlie Hindu- Moslem dif- 
ferences ; and whereas the Sikh League had already declined to agree to the Nehru 
Report ; and whereas the non- Brahmin and depressed classes are entirely opposed 
to It ; and whereas the reasonable and moderate proposals put forward by the dele- 
gates of the All India Moslem League at the Convention in modification were not 
accepted, the Moslem Lmgue is unable to accept the Nehru Report. 

**The League after anxious and caiefiil considerarion most earnestly and em- 
phatically lays down that no scheme for the future constitution of the government of 
India will be acceptable to Mussalmans of India until and unless the following basic 
principles are given effect to and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their 
rights and interests 

**(i) The form of the future constitution should be federal, with the residuary 
powers vested in the provinces. 

3 ) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all provinces. 

“(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies shall be constituted 
on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of minorities in 
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etery Profiooe widioot reducing die mejority in lany Province to a minority or eiren 
eqimlity* 

<*(4} In tlie Central Legislature, Mussalroan repreKntadon shall not be less than 
one third. 

"($) Representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of separate 
electorates as at present, provided it shall be open to any community, at any time, 
to abandon its sei»rate electorate in favour of joint electorate. 

**(6) Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary shall not 
in any way, affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. 
Province. 

*^(7) Full religious liberty i.e.,liberty of belief, worship and observance, propaganda, 
association and education, shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

**(8) No bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any legislature 
or any other elected body if three fourths of the members of any community in that 
particular body oppose such a bill, resolution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would be injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative, such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such 
cases. 

**(9) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

**(10) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. F, Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 

“(11) Provision should be made in the constitution giving Moslems an adequate 
share along with the other Indians, in all the services of the State and in local self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

“(12) The constitution should embodv adequate safeguards for the protection of 
Moslem culture and for the protection and promotion of Moslem education, language, 
religion, personal laws and Moslem charitable institutions and for their due share 
in me grants-in-aid given by the State and by local self-governing bodies. 

**(13) No cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of at least one-third Moslem Ministers. 

**(14) No change shall be made in the constitution by the Central Legislature 
exc^t with the concurrence of the States constituting the Indian Federation. 

’ne draft resolution also mentions an alternative to the above provision in the 
following terms : 

**Tbat, in the present circumstances, representation of Musalmans 
in the different legislatures of the country and other elected bodies through the 
separate electorates is inevitable and further, the Government being pledged over 
and over again not to disturb this franchise so granted to the Moslem community 
since 1909 till such time as the Musalmans chose to abandon it, the Musalmans will 
not consent to joint electorates unless Sind is actually constituted into a separate 
province and reforms in fact are introduced in the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 

“Further, .it is provided that there shall be reservation of seats according to the 
Moslem population in the various provinces ; but where Musalmans are in a 
majority, they shall not contest more seats than their population warrants. 

“The question of excess representation of Musalmans over and above their 
population m Provinces where they are in a minority is to be considered hereafter.*' 

Difference in the Moslem Ranks 

MABCH^ on the eve of the open session of the League, serious 
umerences became visible in the Moslem League ranks. The Jinnah League 
v^^ncil which reassembled in the morning, spent two hours discussing whether 
aooui 30 members enrolled at the last meeting of the Council had been admitted 
cgally. Those supporting the Nehru Report challenged this, and were apparently 
The Council rose after th.ee in the afternoon. 

The Shan League members, who met under the presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir, 
^en dejegates to meet the represenutives of the Jinnah League, 
underatanding. 

The Delhi Moslem Conference promoters also organiKd a separate meeting 
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which was attended by about 200 persons under the Presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir. 
Among those present were Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Malik Feroie 
khan Noon, Moulvi Kifayatullah, Khan Bahadur Bhutto and the AH brothers. This 
Conference discussed the draft resolution prepared by Mr. jinnah. The 
majority of the members were agreeable to the draft with some modifications. They 
also discussed the situation created by the attitude of Moslem leaders who supported 
the Nehru report and who formed a subsuntial section of the Jinnah League. The 
question whether, in the circumstances, unity between the two leagues with any 
prospect of a common decision was possible, was discussed. 

The whole day was spent by the four schools of Moslem thought in arranging 
their plans in view of the impending session of the All-India Moslem League 
on the next day. 

The Jinnah League consisted a substantial section of those who would not reject the 
Nehru Report. The Shafi League section and the Delhi Moslem Conference section 
considered that the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah substantially followed 
the lines of the Delhi Conference resolution. 

The Shafi League appointed a delegation of 10 headed by Sir Abdul Qadir, 
and included Nawab Mahomed ^Yusuf and Malik Ferozekhan Noon to meet a 
similar deputation of the Jinnah League to arrange a compromise. 

The Council of the Jinnah League refused to consider this request, as it would 
mean their recognising a rival organisation. Accordingly, the Council adjourned 
its meeting : but those present informally agreed that ten among them should meet 
the ten delegates of the other league. 

Conversations that followed among both the delegations did not lead to a 
common understanding, especially, as it was said, the Shafi section wished the princip- 
le of separate electorates to be conceded beforehand. 

The Shafi section as a body, however, kept it declaring, that, if Mr. Jinnah's 
draft, which substantially followed the Delhi Conference resolution, was accepted 
by that League, they would join hands with the Jinnah League, but not otherwise. 

Finally, the Council of the Jinnah Lea^e appointed a committee of the following 
seven to consider Mr. Jinnah's draft resolution, and report on the next dav when the 
League opened session : — Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Malik Barkat Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan 
and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew. 

This Committee was thus representative of all the four sections, namely, the 
supporters of the Nehru Report, Mr. Jinnah*5 school of thought, the Shafi leaguers 
and the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives. 

Proceeding! of the League — ^Open Session 

The adjourned twentieth session of the All-India Muslim League opened on the 
30 th MARCH at the Roshan Theatre, Delhi. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the permanent Presi- 
dent, took the chair. 

The meeting was very representative. Among those present were Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Dr. Mahomed Alam, Moulana Shafi Daudi, the 
Ali Brothers, Seth Hajee Abdullah Haroon, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. T. A. K. Sher- 
wani. Dr. Kitchlew, Malik Barkat Ali, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Anwarul Azitn, 
Moulvi Syed Murtaza, Nawab Abul Hassan, Mufti Kifayatullah, the Imam of the 
Jumma Musjid, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Mahomed 
Siddique and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali, proposing Mr. Jinnah to the chair, said that under Mr. 

i innah's lead he was hopeful mat the movement for unity started on the 3rd of 
larch last, would bear fruit Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, supporting, said that they 
could not have chosen a better President 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in course of bis address, said : 

"You have called upon me to take up a very grave responsibility. I say grave, 
advisedly, with its fullest meaning and implications. We have met here on 
occasion which to my mind, really involves an issue afiectingitbe life and death ot 
seventy millions of Mnssalmans. 
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<*We have been ap^lyinff our mind to the question of the fiituie constitution 
of the Government of India for a considerable time. My statement gives you the 
history of the steps Uken by the League from the 20th of March 1927 : but one or 
two important facts which I want to place bef>re you stand out First and foremost, 
remember that the Simon Commission has been commissioned to investigate 
and enquire into the constitution of the Government of India. They are 
going on with their work. While they are going on with the investigation 
and enquiry, we have got before us a very important document known 
as the N^ru Report or the Nehru Constitution. Are you or are you not 
going to fcormulate vour policy and programme as regards the future constitution of 
the Government of India ? If )rou are going to command any respect, if your decisions 
are going to carry any weight, if you wish the will of Muslim India to be registered, 
then it can only be accomplished by a united decision. Therefore, it is important 
for you to bear this in mind. 

■*I want to appeal to every one to leave aside personal quarrels, and leave aside 
differences. There is no intelligent body without differences ; and the fact of these 
differences, shows that we are an intelligent people. These differences exist every- 
where ; but wisdom, statesmanship and discipline require that, while differences do 
arise we should be in a position to smoothen them and march forwasd with a united 
decision. That is the test of all oiganised, well disciplined, well-trained, experienced 
bodies whereever you go in the. world. Are you going to rise to the occasion ? 
Are you going to show to the would! that we are a body who came to one conclusion 
and one decision which we consulered to be in the best incerests of our country. 
This is the task and the cesponsibifity which rests upon your shooldera ito-^y. The 
manner in which you conduct yourself here will be me acid test of the respect and 
influence you can comnuenA 

'*I do not wish to gwinixathr qfttstsoncfflhe dcaft resolutions b efa e yeis I want 
to make one thing, upiee dkar* These is an nnpiession Aat die dcaft icsolotton 
which r put befbret&rCouicii of the League contains mif personal ideas. That 
is not correct 1 h«ur cudy' canned ooc the task entrusted to me by the Counc’l on the 
yed, of Maich: to couonlt the v a iiau s groups and schools of thon^ as far as possible 
and pfecebefeuethcBS a tefe which emuldcommad the support M a targe body of 
people. I have t hea efe ua tsfceu the ideas froni various persons in accordance with these 
mtroctioos and to tfer best of my abtfity and judgment 1 have tried to place a draft 
irikich iis my o p im uB i c a nie s with it the ma)ority*s opinions. But after all it is a draft 
only and the uteinuwr decisioB rests with the Subjects Committee.*' 

Finally Mr. JcbbbIi said: *T will once more impress on you that a great deal of 
water has ftown down the Jamoa since I 937 » when we smarted the Delhi Muslim 
propomUs. Evenis are taking place fesL Things are moving. They are not going 
to wah. We have therefore to consider that It is absolutelv essential that united 
Moslem optamo should be recorded through the AlMndia Muslim League, so that 
not only those engaged in considering the question of the future constitution for 
India, but the whme world should know what our opinion is before it is too late. 
Let our doQsinant Dole be to act in the best interests of the community and 
the country. 


Posmoit OF Shafian Lbaous 

Moidana Mohamed Ali asked whether the way for unity would be paved by allow- 
ing the Sbafi section of the League to become members of this League. 

M r. Jionah ruled that those members whose names were already on their register 
were entitled to vote. He, as President, would in fact extend to them a special 
welcome to come back aud rejoin them; but the rules of the League must be 
complied with. 

A number of persons asked whether Mariana Mahomed Ali had any application 
from members of the other sections. The Efoulana said be had no applications but 
merely wanted the League not to slam the door. 

Mr. Jinnab observed that enrolment of new members could be done by the 
f^n^ only ; but for that purpose, the session’s programme could not be held up, 
And they most proceed to elect a Subjects Committee. 
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Mr. Yamin Khan, Hajee Abdulla Haroon aud othen alio addimed enquiriet. 
They were told that a tarae number of members of the Shafitectioo were atili on the 
rolls of the AU-India Moslem League, and could therefore come back and record 
their votes. The open session was then adjourned next day. 

SHan-tTSS* Mbbtihg 

The member s et the Shafi League met on dm sinre efontng at the resideace of 
Mian Mahoaaed Shah Nawas, and reviewed die situatioe asiei^wat of the two diqrs' 
conveisadons in die League circles. It was dedded to mm a st ate m en t and address 
a le ttt to Mr. Jinnah, pointing out that ioasmach as he had not ftiUilled the 
conditions arrived at for the amalgamation of aecdoos of the League the Sbaiaa 
section was unable to join his League. 

The Shafi section having declined to join the All-India Mnilnu League dm 
question arose as to whether the latter woiiid itself be able to liaere a rninilulioii 
which would carry with it the support of the majority in the League. The 
ot the Sobjecu Committee held on the 5 odi Mardi in die night and on the next 
morning promised no snch prospect. 

Sufajedi CernirittMi Mrelieg 

On the 3I$t ntoming the Jinnah League itself split into two. One section led by 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakob and the Ali Brothers wallmd out in protest and held a con- 
ference with the other leaders of the Delhi Conference section at Hakim Jamal Khan's 
bouse. Thus while the Shafi section insisted on the Delhi Conference resolntion being 
mainly adopted, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers noup insisted that anjr 
resolution diat the League would pass should generally follow the line of Mr. JinnaVs 
draft 

The majority in the Subjects Committee consisted of those who opposed 
the Delhi Conference partisans* view. But, there was a difference of 
opinion as to what should be done. Raja Ghasnafiur Ali Khan, for 
Instance, moved that the League should adopt a resolution practically on 
the lines of the Calcutta proposals made to the All-Parties Convention, 
hut without making any specific reference to the Nehru Report. This proposal was, 
however, not accepuble to the majority led by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. 
T. A K. Sherwani, who wished to take a verdict on the Nehru Report and to adopt 
it with such amendments as were put forward at the Convention. While this deadlock 
was on, Mr. Jinnah went to Hakim Jamal Khao*s house to persuade Maulvi Mahomed 
Yakub and the Ali Brothers to return to the L' ague, and arrange a compromise. 
The latter wanted an assurance that Mr. Jinnah’s draft resolution would be adopted 
substantially. Mr. Jinnah returned to his League, but found no chance for 
compromise. 

The Subjects Committee next discussed a letter received from Sir Mahomed Shah 
which emphasised that unity was not possible unless the principles underlying the 
Delhi Conference resolution were accepted. Some members made angry remarks 
against the support of the latter. 

Mr. Jinmih said that he was a Nationalist, but he must say that there were three 
sections among Muslims, one desiring the adoption of the Nehru Report, the second 
standing for the rejection of the Nebrn Report and the third standing for a 
compromise. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali reiterated that the Shafi group should be taken in. 

Mr. T. A K. Sherwani (Swarajbt) remarked that they should not give any quarter 
to “rebels’*. 

Maulana Shaukat Aii observed that Mr. Sherwani’s party was working for the 
acceptance of the Nehni Report on the Leagne platform. 

“Walk-oitt* by Delhi Conferehcb Section. 

Later Maulana Sbankat Ali and a few others belonging to the Ddhi Confere|Ke 
eection walked out at a protest against Mr. Sberwani’s remark, and held a meeting 
at Haldm Jamal Khan’s boose, mere they discussed Mr. Jinnah’t draft resolution. 
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PANDEMONIUM IN OPEN SSSMON 


9M 


Tte iUtowiiiK is text of the lesohiiioB passed in tbe Snlgectt Comminae bjr a 

"'*^*iiSttiaas rwiimlsia boycott of the Simaa Cootmisnon by die Moslem Leagoe 
as fPsD as Iqr an odScr pcAdcal organisations in the conntry necessitated die formal- 
atioa of an agreed constitution by the peo^ of India lor India ; 

**Whercas tfie basic idea with whidi uie All-Parties' Conleieace and the Conven* 
dott wcae ■nnunnnrd at Lucknow and CalcnttSp respecdTtlyp was that a constitution 
should be jarmnlatedp accepted and ratified by the foremost political organisations 
in the country as a national pact : 

*Aad whmas the decisions of the All-Parties' Convention of Calcutta embody 
in principle the majority of the demands of the Mnssalmans contained in the Delhi 
propoMb and die remutions of the Calcutta League of 19 S 7 > and thus pave the way 
for political rapproachment of various communities of India ; 

^Thb meetuig of the All-India Moslem League accepts the decisions of the All- 
Parties* Convention held at Calcutta in 1928 as the common national demand of 
India as aninst the British Government and in regard to Settlement of inter- 
communal mBferences ; and it records its approval of the principles unde/lying the 
decbions of die said Convention subject to the following modifications : 

“(1) that one-third of the elected representatives of both the Houses of the 
Centnd Legisbture should be Mussalmans ; 

**(a) that in the Punjab and the Bengal in the event of adult suffcage not being 
established, the voting ratio of the Mussalmans should be in accordance with the 
popubtion in the province ; 

**(3) section 13 (2) of the Nehru Report should read as follows **That in case 
of war or rebellion alone the Central Government and Parliament shall have powers 
necessary to suspend or annul the acts, executive or legisbtive, of Provincial 
Governments : 

that the divisions of subjects in schedules 1 and 2 of the Nehru Report 
should be revised so as to make the provinces as fully autonomous as possible : 

**(5) tiiat Mahomedan Law, as at present recognised by the Indian Courts, shall 
not be amended or interfered with by means of any legisbtion in the Central or 
Provincial Legisbtures except by a majority of the Mussalman members of these 
legislatures." 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Abdur Rahman Ghazi and was amended by 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, whose amendment is incorporated in the above resbiution as proviso 
No. 4. 


Pandemoalum in Open Sesdon 

After the resolution had been passed and amendments moved by Mr. Siddio 
were declued rejected, the Subjects Committee decided to hold the open senion or 
the League. A number of people among the delegates and visitors were shouting that 
fhe open session should begin. Mr. Jinnah had not however arrived, and Mr. Yusuf 
Imam accordingly proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Mahomed Alam 
do take die diaur. 

This was the signal for rowdyism. The audience rose almost to a man, and a 
number of them waved their hands or sticks and shouted that they did not want Dr. 
Alam as President This brought in about half a dosen policemen, who had 
been watching the events and anticipated trouble. 

The audience, consisting of a hundred persons, was moving towards the platform. 
There was a n^lar pandemonium. Dr. Alam, however, called upon Mr. Abdul 
Rahman Ghazi to move his main resolution, which he did amidst noise, without a 
speech. Mr. T. A. K. Shorwani, second^ it without a speech, and soon Dr. Alam was 
baard declaring it passed and dissolving the session. But all the time the pande- 
monnim was on and the audience were protesting against the prooee^ngs. ^ ^ 

Just at this moment when feelings were runmng high, Mr. Jinnah,. who had 
bento Hakim Jamal Khan's bouse returned, and was greeted with cheers by the 
aiMieaoe. Mr. Juinab took the chair, and immediately thereafter, there was Pjndrop 
•ftenobiwhmi he declared that as Presi^nt, be adjonroed tM session till snen 
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data as dia Coniicil of die League would dedde to call it Thus Ifonble was averted, 
and various people dispersed. 

Mr. Jinnah returned to Hakim Jamal Khan's house, wheie he continiied his 
talks with Mauhri Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers* partv while Or. Alam 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad's party proceeded to Dr. Ansari's house. 

The Muslim League thus was adjourned again, and instead of improving the 
positmn worsened the differences in the ranks of the League. 

Next mming, the Ut dpti, a meeting of the All-India Moslem League was held 
with Mr. Jinnah in the chair. The memoers of the All-Parties* Moslem Conference 
who had walked out from the Subjects Committee of the League yesterday were 
present^ as well as the pro-Nehru group. 

At the outset, an objection was raised that the meeting of the Council 
was invalid under the constitution. It vms pointed out that the last meeting of 
the Council had been adjourned nite die while a fresh meeting could only 
be called by the Secretary. Although Mr. Tinnah, the President of the League, 
had intimated to the Secretaiy last evening to inform the members of the meeting 
no regular notice was given. It was further suted, on behalf of the League's office, 
that they were, not able to inform all the members, not even those who were present 
at the headquartera That being so, Mr. Jinnah held that the objection was in 
srder, and adjourned the meeting without transacting any business. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Asad's Slatamaat 


In an interview to the Free Press of India, Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, tracing 
the history of the negotiations between the different sections of the Moslem League 
and their ultimate breakdown, said 

**The day previous to the meeting of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
on ttd March, Mr. Ttnimh and 1 met, when he told me that the resolution passed 
by me Muslim All-Parties* Conference held at Delhi was substantially the same 
as the resoluUon adopted bv the AlMndia Muslim Leagues* Calcutta session of 
19x7* And that the main feature of both the resolutions was that joint electorates 
would be acceptable to the Muslims on die fulfilment of certain conditions. He 
also informed me that he Imd met and discussed the matter with Sir M. Shaft, who 
also held die same opinion on the question, and that Sir M. Shafi was prepared to 
join the League along with his party. Mr. Jinnah was so confident on this point 
that he^ declared that if the modifications in the Nehru report suggested by the 
delegation of the Leane held at the Calcutm Convention were accepted, he would 
get the signatujpe or Sir^ Mahomed Shafi and his party to the settlement. Mr. 
Jinnah's object, in expressing this view, was that such an atmosphere existed among 
the Muslims that if myself and my co-workers helped him, he would be able to secure 
united decision by the j^ane. 

“I did not agm with Mr. Jinnah’s view that there was no substantial difference 
betimn the resolutions of the Delhi All-Parties* Conference and the Calcutta 1927 
session td* the League nor did I share his confident feeling that such an atmosphere 
existed. I frankly expressed mv view to Mr. Jinnah ; but at the same time, I 
assured Mr. Jinnah that, so fer as my co-workers and myself were concerned, we 
would do everything in our power to help him in bringing about unity in the Council, 
if the League met at Delhi on 3rd March. 

“At that meeting, Mr. Jinnah expressed the views to which I have referred and 
we gave him full assurance regarding our readiness to help him in the work of bring- 
ing about uni^ in the ranks of the League. 

“The Punjab members invited the session to Amritsar ; Mr. Jinnah suggested that 
it ^ould be held at Delhi. I successfully persuaded my Punjab firiends to withdraw 
dieir Inviuuon and agree to the session being held at Delhi. 

“When the Council met at Delhi on March 38, the first enquiry the members 
made was rmtding the steps taken by the Shafi Party to help in bringing about 
a reunion. The mentoi were informed that a deputation from the Shafi League 
would meet the Council at 3 o'clock the same day. At 3 o'clock the same day the 

depuration consisting among others, of Sir Abdul 
Qiiadir|.Sir M. Iqbal, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf and Mdik Ferose Khan Noon bad 
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arrived there and were waiting in another room in the oflice The President requeet- 
ed the Secretary to invite them to the Council meeting : but the deputation rmsed 
and said that they had come to consult Mr. Tinnah alone. 

'*Mr. Jinnah thereupon went to meet them, and returned an hour later, and 
announced that the deputation agreed to discuss matters only if the Council agreed 
to adjourn its meeting and hold a ulk with them informally. The President adjourn- 
ed the Council meeting and requested the Secreury to invite the deputation. As 
the Secretary did not return for some time, the President himself went ; and return- 
ing he informed the House that the deputation would negotiate if the Council would 
elect lo representatives for the purpose. Mr. Fasal Ibrahim proposed that lo repre- 
sentatives be elected. The members of the Council naturally received the proposal 
with resentment and were not prepared to take any action that would be tantamount 
to recognising the Shaft League. Mr. Mahomed Ali agreed that the All-India 
Muslim League could not recognise the Shaft League; but urged, that the meeting 
being only an inforntal one, there was nothing wrong in selecting a few representa- 
tives to meet the deputation. But the members of the Council were not prepared 
to accept even this view. Dr. Alam and others strongly objected. Mr. Sbaukat Ali 
appealed to the members to allow representatives to be elected informally. He 
said that if as a result of the meeting of the representatives with the deputation unity 
was not secured they would not be blamed, but the Shaft Party would not be able 
to face the public. Thereupon, opposition was withdrawn, and the House agreed to 
informal election of representatives and it was left to Mr. Jinnsh to choose them. 

**The representatives then met the delegation. After some discussion, the 
delegation clearly stated that they had no knowledge of the facts mentioned by Mr. 
Jinnah regarding his interview with Sir M. Shan, and that all that they were given 
to understand was that the All-India Muslim League was prepared to accept the 
resolution of the Delhi Conference and that they would not have come there to meet 
the Council, if they had known that the League would not do so, and that finally 
no rapproachment could be secured between them and the All-India Muslim 
Leamie until the latter insisted on the retention of separate electorates. 

**In these circumstances, it was clear that there could be no possibility of agree- 
ment between the Shaft League and the All-India Muslim League ; and the negotia- 
tions broke down. Soon after, the Ali Brothers had a discussion with the delegation 
and sought to persuade them to rejoin the League but without success." 

**The Council meeting was then resumed, and a Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the three sections of the League, was appointed to draft an agreed 
resolution regarding the Nehru Constitution. In the Subjects Committee meeting 
I made it quite clear that I personally did not consider modifications in the Nehru 
Constitution necessary. But, realising that a large section of the members of the 
League considered modifications to be essential for safeguarding the rights and 
interests of the community, I and my co-workers were prepiired not to come in the 
way of a united and agreed resolution ^ing passed by the League. 

**Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahomed Ali said that they could not agree to any resolu- 
tion which in expressing Muslim demands, did not reject the Nehru Constitution. 
We considered our position. Though naturally we could not go to this length, we 
we prepared to agree to any draft that was acceptable to the largest majority. On 
this basis, Mr. Ghazi Abdur Rahman's resolution was framed and accepted by us, 
and carried in the Subjects Committee ly 84 to 7 votes. Meanwhile all possible 
enom were made by those representing the Shaft League and the Delhi Conference 
to obstruct the work of the Subjects Committee. These dilatory tactics were adopted 
»^UM they realised the overwhelming force in the League supponing the N^ru 
^Constitution. They sought every means to add to their own numbers without 
anccess. On the morning of the 30th March, I was informed by several reliable 
citmiM of Delhi that attempts would be made to break up the session of the League 
and that for this purpose a large number of visitors' tickets were sold to secure 
admission of rowdies in the League meeting. Ilius, on the 31st March, when the 
■waion of the League commenced, a large number of visitors entered and created 
*cen^ which have been fiilly described by Dr. Alam in his statement 

From all that I have said it would be clear to every impartial mind that we did 
»U we could to make it easy for the members of the Shaft Party and of the Delhi 
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ConIMwHe to joia tho Ltigiie. If on agreement conid not be brongbl about the 
leepoDalbtltty abould be laid at their door« and not at the door of thoee who iveie 
pnwied to welcome them. One thing clearly emergee firom the eeeeion of die 
LeagnOy namely* that thm ia an overwhelming majority in it in fiivoiir of die Nehru 
Conatittttioa and that opponenta who have no argument to prevail ajgainat< die 
majorltyi tried to reaort to theae deplorable tactica in order to gain their object** 

The Leegoe Seeielefy*# Suiwont 

The necretaiv of the Muslim League isaued an official report o£ the 
open aeaaion of the League and the meeting of the Subjects Committee diat 
began on eSth March and ultimately broke up in confusion on 31st March. 

The Secretary says that the members who walked out of the SubjMts 
Committee meeting on the 31st March were about ten in number, including 
the Ali Brothers, Mauhri Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Shafi Daudi, Nawab Mahomed Ismail 
Khan. Describing the rowdyism in the open session on 31 st March, the Secre- 
taiyaaid : 

^'While the Subjects Committee meeting wrs going on, a report 
was received by the Secretary that a number of visitors were trying to force 
entrance through the main gate, and were handling the volunteers roughly. 
After some difficulty, they were persuaded by the Secretary to wait for some 
minutes until the Subjects Committee finished. The visitors were admitted to 
the hall, on t^ understanding that they should not disturb the meeting, 
and those members of the Subjects Committee who were not sitting on the 
dais were requested to take their seats there. The meeting of the Subjects Committee 
concluded at 5 P. m. as the time announced for the commencement of the 
session of the League was 4-^3 P. m. As the President did not arrive in time 
Mr. Yusuf Imam proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Alam should 
preside over the session. The proposal was not put to vote. 

^As soon as Dr. Alam took the chair, an uproar was created by a party 
of thirty who had come determined to break up the meeting. In spite of 
the uproar Dr. Alam asked Mr. Ghaxi to move his resolution. Mr. Ghasi did so 
without making any speech. In view of the rowdyism and noise created 
by those who did not want the work of the League to be carried on, Dr. 
Alam declared that he would allow two minutes for the amendments to be 
moved. Mr. Sadiq who wanted to move the amendment could not do so on 
account of the uproar, although he remained standing. As order was not 
restored, Dr. Alam put the resolution to vote and declared it carried and 
intimated that the meeting had been dissolved, which words might have been 
heard only by a few people on account of the uproar. 

*‘There were three more resolutions to be dealt with which were passed 
by the Subjects Committee, and were on the list of business. The umoar 
continued ; and soon after Mr. Jinnah arrived and enquired whether the Subjects 
Committee had completed the woik, and what the reason for uproar was. 
The Secretary and some other members informed Mr. Jinnah that some rowdies were 
bent upon disturbing and when the Subjects Committee was over the session of the 
League commenced with Dr. Alam as Chairman and Mr. Chari's resolu- 
tion was moved, seconded and declared carried by the Chairman. Mr. Jinnah 
was also informed that this was done in a hurry owing to disturbance. The 
Secretary also informed Mr. Jinnah that he himself was not satisfied with the 
manner in which the resolution was declared as passed. Thereupon, Mr. 
Jinnah addressed the meeting and adjourned the conferecce sine die and 
declared foat the Council of the League would meet to discuss the situation. 

*niie office of the League received information firom several sources two 
days previoos to the Lemie's meeting that arrangements were made by 
certain inteiested parries to hne rowdies and get them admitted to the meet- 
log as visitors wm a view to create disturbance and break op the meeting. 
On the morning ef die second «]ay of the session, a poster declaring that 
of the Hiadiis^ had obtained control of the League^ had been oroad- 
casied thvongimt foe city. One of these posters was seen being carried by one 
of two ef foe rowdies ifoonad created the disturbance in the session.** 
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Mauhri MahooMd Yakab^ dw All Brothoi, Nmab haaS Khu, Mr. Faraqai. 
Mr. Faal RahinUdUi, Nswab Mahonwd Yaid^ Maid ESqatalUi, Haji AMaltai 
Haioon, Maahi Mduawd Shafae Daodi aad 3 I mUmm imed tha fcOoaiaq 
stfUSBMBt to tllO PiCft 

'^We have noted with great pain that thoee who dciiiod to make it out that 
tho Sthm Report and oonatitntion conttituted the agieed demand of Induit 
acceptable among otheri, to that very large and important minority in India, 
die Moslem community, were using cverv means in their power to capture some 
Moslem organisation or other for the rime being and decisre tha^a resolutkm 
of it, passM through a snatched division, was the deliberate and considered 
verdict of tbe Mussumans of India. In these circumstances, manv of us although 
verv old members of the AlMndia Moslem League, had purposely lefmined from 
taking anv part in the deliberations of the League, in its sessions held at Calcutta. 
We fearea that in the atmosphere then prevailing at Calcutta, our participation 
might make the task of Mr. Jinnah in bringing the henchmen of the Nehru 
Committee among the moslems to reason, which was already difficult, still more so, 
and that the cleavaM between them and the great bulk of the Mussalman com- 
munite might grow deeper and wider. 

**ne resolution, whidi was passed by the Calcutta sessions of the League 
attacking our motives in holding the All-Moslem Parties* Conference for the purpose 
of brining about maximum agreement among all sections of Mussalmans, made 
matters worse. We decided not to have anything to do with that section of the 
League. In February last, however, when Mr. Jinnah arrived in Delhi for the 
session of the Legislative Assembly, he expressed a strong desire to bring about 
union between the two sections. 

'^Meanwhile Sir M. Shaft also happened to come to Delhi ; and taking advantage 
of his presence, an interview was arranged between him and Mr. Jinnah, after 
whidi both expressed themselves as satisfied with the views of each other and 
the prospect of unity appeared exceedingly hopeful 

"Following this interview, Mr. Jinnah called a meeting of the Council of his 
League on vd March. We readily responded to his invitation, and attended the 
meeting. At this meeting, Mr. Jinnah made a stroitf and fervent appeal for 
unity, which was supported with equal enthusiasro by all of is. It was then resolved 
to aul the adjourned session of the All-India Moslem League at Delhi on the 30th 
and 31st of Mtrch. At the same time, Sir M. Shaft, after holding a meeting of his 
council at Lahore, issued a circular letter inviting the members of bis section of 
the League to Delhi on the ume dates. It was expected that a joint session of both 
sections of the Leime will be held in an atmosphere of amity and goodwill. 

"But when the Council of the Moslem League presided over by Mr. Jinnah was 
held on the egdi, we were grieved to find Uiat a very difierent and antagonistic 
spirit prevailed among the section df the members whose support for the Nehru 
Keport was well-known. They not only treated the members of the Shaft League 
lyho had conse all die way from Lahore with scant courtesy ; but uking advantage 
of the padted Council which thew had managed to elect at the last Calcutta session 
of the League, they appeareo determined to negative all the proposals which 
were forward from our me with a view to help the cause of unity. It was evident 
that the supporters of the Nehru Report had worked themselves up into a ftiiLe 
of mind la which a reasonable compromise and conciliation had no place. They 
showed a caUoos disregard of the consequences that their attitude may lead to. 
They openly avowed mt they were determined to carry things in their own iariiion. 
Tim facought into use language whidi rcfiected no credit either on themselves or 
on the organisation In the name of which they purported to act. Taking all these 
focloia into conritoatioo, we thought it desirable to withdraw and m them do 
things as they pleased, leaving it to imbllc opinion to finally arbitrate between us. 
1 b ftria the situation left us no other anmaUve.** 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Conference was held at Rangpur on the 30th and 31st 
March 1939 under the presidency of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, amid great enthusiasm 
and excitement, in a b^atifully decorated shamiana erected for the occasion. The 
proceedings commenced at 4 P.11. with the singing of national songs after which 
Sj. Nalini Mohan Koy Choudhury, Chairman, Reception Committ^ welcomed the 
mlogates in a speech which was much applauded and appr^iated. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra BOSE then rose amic'st applause to deliver his presidential address. In the 
course of his speech Sj. Bose sail 

Standing on this sacred spot one is naturally reminded of the dreamy past of 
foe land of Varendra, Gaur and of the achievements of foe Pal Kings, of foe wonder- 
ful prowess of its rulers and of the magnificent development of foe Bengalees in Art, 
Literature and all other phases of life one thousand years ago. This thread of worn- 
out history may seem to be a happy nightmare now but it is an achievement to which 
every Benjg'alee will look back widi pride and glory. 

. "In spite of numerous divisions and sub-divisions, our Bengal is a united whole 
with all the wealth of nature lavishly showered on her. In foe midst of all its 
diversities runs an absolute truth which has manifested itself in all (foases of BengaPs 
history whether in li erature, philosophy, religion and in the fight for freedom. Bengal's 
nrth and water are but foe outward manifestation of that truth. Bengal's civilisation 
has not burst into full glory in one day, and to achieve its full realisation it has got 
to take stock of the past 

"Bengal has a message ot her own to deliver to the world. That message is the 
sum total of life and history of Bengal as a whole, and as she tried in the past to 
make that message heard, was doing it even now. She would continue to do so in 
future. That message was ingrained in foe character of Bengal. The heart of 
Bengal is always for Diversity, Harmony and Fraternity. Bengal is always for 
noveitv. Bengal's innate nature is always dynamic and not static. He might as well 
be called a "revolutionary." From foe Vedic age down to foe present moment, 
history abounds with insunces to show that she is always moving and assimilating. 

"Truth alone is our ideal and that explains why inspite of many inroads on 
Bengal in culture, civilisation, literature, religion, she had always assimilated foe 
truth of the newcomers, keeping her individuality intact all the while. Through 
stress and efforts of thousand years, Bengal had all along maintained her indivi- 
duality through weal and woe, joys and sorrows, responding at the same time to new 
ideas which came upon her. As a result of this thought *%evolution’', Vaishnavism 
and Brahmanism flourished in Bengal. Efforts in this direction are still going on, but 
to achieve success we must abolish all caste system, or convert all castes into Sudras 
or Brahmins. The formes has been tried by Vaifonavs and Brahmos, but is not 
successful. It foould now be decided which of the latter means is to be adopted 
"As in religion so in literature Bengal had manifested herself in diverse ways. 
Her Vidyapati and Chandidas, Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra, Kasiram, 
Kirtyibas and Ramprasad stand as monumenal examples of her new discoveries in 
foe domain of thought and culture. Bengal does not ferg^ foe contribution made to 
her literature by the Mussalmanp and it was here that her indissoluble entity between 
the two communities has been formed which had weathered many storms in the past. 
In a word, Bennl as she is to-day, is foe child of universalism irrespective of any 
caste •wd ciee£ 

Drbam op Nbw India op Man-Making 
"But a reaction set in fisr a time which received a rude diock as she came in con- 
tact wHh western civilisation. True to our characteristics, Bengal woke up to make her 
contribuiions in foe wake of the new movement inauguimted by Raja Rammohan 
Roy. The birth of the Biahmocnh saved Bengal from the atladt made on her by 
foe Christian missloiiaTi^ The unfinifoed work oftlie Raja fbond an impetus whon 
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This feniimaoe «f irtigiM mlleettd mi her JiimtuM, 
liiilmnjhf fi iiT ill irtr-T tf aad Himte aad XsssakMos t^;r<1irr muted 
topimicliAieiMpdmbtollwdbood. IteneSeoMi VitidkAoaada iHid me a oew 
mm ialhemaBnrofBmilesteliad repettedlf said duu oeuimlm mat hit 
miateiii fife. 

*la die eorii auA-maldiig, Seami Vivdcanaiub did aot ooofiae hit atteatloa lo 
any nuticBlar sect bnc embraced die Society at a ehole. Hit fiery voide— ^Let a 
nee India cmeixe duough the plough of the ailthratoiBi thiongh the baakels of the 
fithermenyCobbleis, and metfaart, thfoogh the workdmp and from the hols and 
baaaart*— *aie ttiU rint^ in every Bengalee home. Thit Socialitm did not derive 
iti birth from the boms m Karl Mane. It has its origin in the thought and culture 
of India. The gospel of democracy that was preached by Swami Vivekananda hai 
manifested itself fully in the writings and achievements of Deshabandhu Das who 
said that Narmyan lives amjngst those who tills the land and prepares our bread by 
the sweat of their brow, those who in the midst of grinding poverty have kept the 
torch of our civilisation, culture and religion burning. 

*Tbe first step towards nation-building is the creation of true men and the second 
step is organisation. Vivekananda and others tried to make men while Desha- 
bandhu tried to create political organisation and he created such an organisation 
that extorted the admiration even of the Britishers. 

**Njw-a-days, new thoughts of Socialism are travelling to India from the west 
and it is revolutionising the thoughts of many, but ideas of Socialism are not a novelty 
in this country. We regard them as such because we have lost the thread of our 
own history. It is not proper to take any school of thought as unmistakable and 
absolute truth. We must not forget that the Russians, the main disciples of Karl 
Marx have not blindly followed his ideas and finding it difficult to apply his theories 
they have adopted a new economic policy consistent with possession of private 
property and ownership of business factories. It would be therefore folly to rely 
for enlightenment of dioughts on Russia. We shall build our own society and 
politics according to our own ideals and according to our needs. This should be 
the object and atm of every Indian. 

** We have now arrived at the third stage of the political struggle that was begun 
in the 20th century. The first stage was the Swadeshi era, the second was the 
period of revolutionaries and the third is the stage of non-co-operation and socialism. 
Many might think that our efforts in the fight for Swaraj have gone in vain, but no 
useful attempt has ever failed. As a result of the last 25 years’ agitation we have 
regained our self-respect and self-confidence. The country is gradually being orga- 
nised, and there is no power on earth that can deprive us of our birth right. 
The problem is how soon we shall achieve that. 

**How shall we be able to free our country without recourse to armed revolution ? 
Such a question is on many lips. My reply is that it is only our co-operation that 
enable a handful of Englishman to rule our cound-y. When our mass movement will 
be more powerful and countrywide the desire for co-operation die a natural death and 
our policy of non-co-operation will be really successful. The only weapon that we 
can use to achieve this is propaganda. It was through this propaganda that Che 
English were successful at the last war. It is propaganda that make the Bolsheviks 
so powerful* This is so in the case of China. 

. ‘‘Propaganda is the secret weapon of the British. The Bolsheviks have mastered 
It : that Is why the British are mortally afraid of them. 

‘^Referring to boycott of foreign cloth Mr. Bose said that inspite of all their strength 
the British had to depend on Indians for their daily food. If Indians can without 
any break of peace could bring the boycott movement to a successful issue and non- 
co-operate with the Government, then a situafion might occur when the British would 
Po other way but to yield. 

present year is the year of our preparation. If we work in right earnMt we 
Mall be able to resort to civil disobedience and no-tax campaign next year. There 
IS no doubt that in the Lahore Congress the resolution for Complete Independence as 
the gwl of India will be adopted. From January next we shall have to start an 
intensive agitation in the country and should necessity arises we shall give up our 
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India cannot remain aloof fiom this 


Afteriefcfnmtodiehttlaieofdyardiy Si. Bose said : **The British Parlbment 
has sent seven firitbiicrs totally ignocant oi Indbn conduioos to determine the 
team CDB stita t i o n of India. The Comnussion have toured round the country under 
ample polioe guards and made enquiries according to their own lighb. 
The pe«^ of & country have thought it beneath their dignity to co-operate with 
soch a Commission and by thb non-co-operation with the Commission the Indbas 
have incurred the displeasure of the Britishers. Under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi the people of thb country have surted the campaign of boycott of foreign 
goods. The incident connected with the first bonfire in Calcutta must be fresh in the 
minds of aU. That incident has manifested the grim determination of the people 
and has also shown how insurmountable difficulties will be placed in our way. We 
have got to overcome those difficulties. 

‘‘During the bst few days a new cloud has made its appearance on the political 
horison of India. Arrests have begun in this country as a result of terror of 
Communbt agitation in Russb. Similu: incidents have occurred so many times 
during the last 20 years that there is nothing new in it. The simple foct that if 
the people of the country are contended and if the adminbtration of the country 
is entrusted to their hands, aU difficulties and discontent will vanish, is beyond the 
pale of intelligence of the power proud bureaucracy. It is because of this that 
they are launching repression to kill discontentment but this attempt b only 
increasing discontent Nobody should think that this is the end of the repressive 
era. We diould be prepared for such calamities every moment. For, until 
we achieve Swaraj, waves of such repression will one alter another rage upon 
the country. 

“We have now got to consider our duty with regard to these arrests. It teaches 
us three lessons : 

“(1) Until the Labour movement b able to gather strength possibilities of 
recession will remain. It is therefore necessary to establish unity between the 
difieient labour organisations. 

“(2) The Labour Commission ought to be boycotted. 1 cannot understand 
why the the All-lndb Trade Union Congress ha:r not yet declared a boycott of the 
Whitley Commission. Boycott of the Simon Commission on the one hand and 
co operation with the Whitley Commiuion on the other will be inconsbtent. Not 
to speak of higher considerations, the Whitley Commission should be boycotted as a 
protest against the arrests of labour leaders. Many among the arrested leaders are for 
the boycott of the Commission. Therefore the best way to show sympathy with them 
will be to boycott the Whitley Commbsion. 

“ 0 ) There ought to be closer co-operation between the Labour movement and 
theCoMPess. Attempts should be made to avoid bitterness and introduce mutual 
help. The history of China and Ireland shows that freedom movement in those 
countries coi^ not have achieved success without the co-operation of Labour parties. 
Unless the huge power of Indian Labour is organised we won't . be able to gain poli- 
tical or freedom**. 

Concludiiy Bose appealed for strengtiieni]^ Oopgress organisation and detailed 
the programine m the nest 10 months during which they will have to make prepa- 
paratioos fiir tim nest year*s struggle. He then detailed the programme as fiillows 
Cl) Constmetion oCDesbaaoM Memorial Building* 

(a) Curtailment of Jute cultivitioo. 


3 t UUL ^ ] RESOLUTIONS 3 I> 

(j) Boycott of Simoa Coomiistion and its co-opentors . 

8 Boycott of teetgn cloth and use of Khadi. 

Boycott of fiMwispi giMds. 

Estshlithment of aatioiial musenm. 

Seddng election to local Boards, Districc Boards, and Bengal Council. 

9 ) Condntt of cases annonal sroihers. 

Castnn^n far 

(ic) R e a o wfl of ■nin n rh e ha i^, oflift of tsmenf olk and other social ivork. 

(lO Eodms of local griesanoea. 

(i jl Stttdents* moveowat, yoodi s ao stt n eot and physical ct*V are. 

{li Help to Labour mofcment and (i^prap 4 punda»iaEk. 
lb carry oat the above piograauae Sj. Bose i^pealed far $ bddhs of Co^fnas 
memben, two laUis of rapees and looo w oricer a tn c o er y Camlet said hoped that 
Bei^ inll not fiul to respon ! to thecalloftbenataonns^ had^doBeanfaepoit 

R«Bol«tioBn 

The conference pasted the followiiig lesolntiacis on the mb and |tit The first 
four lesolufions estpressed condoleoce at the deaths of Lala Lafpat Eni and dan 
congiess worken of Bengal, and feliciations at the iocaiceratioB of la c o qgi e as work- 
tn of Bengal, Mr. Samhainttrct of Madras and Mr. Bakshi, Editor of Tomnad.* 

5. Boycott of Labour CommitMiou , — **Thts confeieooe calls “m the people of 
thb country, specially the **labourera**, to boycott the ^^Lifaoiir Cosanusakaar whkb 
was leoentiy appointed by the British Government nnd which tMt cenfinence 
oon^ders as detrimental to the interests of labourers.** 

5. B^yruoion Otmdemiisd.— ‘‘This conference stropgly condeeunfae policy of 
lep res si o n launched by the bureaucracy in the indisenmieate heoaeweaicbee nnd 
arrest of prominent leaders and workers in the case of labour and the oppwiiiifi 
treatment meted out to them in prisons. 

7. Boycott of British Ooo(is.-~**( a ) This conference camestfa requests the 
people of the country to boycott British goods and spjBcially all kinds of fimiga clolb, 
in order to help the early establishment of Swarai in India and calls upon them 
to carry on a vigorous propaganda in that behalf ( b ) This conference earnestly 
requests the people of the country to use swadeshi goods even at great sacrifioe. 

8, Bowfwss . — **ln view of the feet that the bureaucracy has been trying Co stop 
bonfires in order to check the movement for the boycott of foreign clothes and that 
in that connection there was oppression by the police on the crowd at Simdhananda 
Park on the 4 th March last and that Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Kiian Sankar Roy nnd 
other workers were convicted and sentenced, this conference requests ^ people 
to give a suitable reply to these by organising bonfires as fer as possible in all 
towns and villages. 

9. Programms of War, — **This conference earnestly calls upon the people of 
the country to give an early effect to the programme of woik laid down for the 
current y^r by the last Indian National Congress and its Workiim Committee 
for achimiig swaraj and also the appeal made in accordance with the said progiamme 
by the President, B. P. C. C., for the collection of two lacs of rupees in Ben^ and 
enrollment of at least one thousand volunteers in every district and S ^ members 

of the Congress in Bengal'* 

10, PMtmlaers.— ‘‘This conference puts on record its appreciation of the ideal 
and o^msation of the volunteers* corps formed on a new plhn in Calcutta on the 
^ccas ion of the last session of the Indian National Congress and hopes that a 
permanent volunteer corps will be organised in Bengal on that plan and ideal 
for carrying on the work of the Congresa" 

. ^ Juts Arqpapafida.— '*This conference fully 'approves of the propaganda that 
^ C. for reducing the cultivation of jute, in view 

feet that the cultivators and merchants of the country are repeatray sulferiog 
•omes m the last a or 3 years as there has been more production of jute than the 
oemaiid for it 

Jfowwwifc— “This confeieiice resolve* thet the Congiess omnisatioas 
SMuld help tiM labour movement in aU possbie ways in as much as tbs bureaucracy 

4 * 
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hftf lieen tiying to crush the growing labour movement in the land by putting their 
prominent leaders under restraint. 

13, Local SodiM Else/tbn.— '^This conference resolves that the persons who are 
nominated by the Congress as its candidates for election to the Corporation, Muni- 
cipalities ana Dt. ^ards and other institutions should try in those organisations to 
better the Imlth and residents of its labourers and also for the introduction of 
compulsory free education for them and other beneficial measures. 

la, Pcacant Jiotcfwnt,^**Ci) This conference is of opinion that Swaraj has no 
meaning unless the labourers anl peasants in India are made free from 
bondage ; therefore it resolves that the Congress should adopt the following as its 
programme to guide the masses to the path of self-realisation and freedom : 

”(a) To form all over the country organisations of those peasants who till the 
soil with their own hands, (b) To form organisations of all labourers engaged in 
manual labour and work of conveyance according to their trade or calling, 
(c) To form organisation of labourers ot middle classes, such as clerks and teachers, 
according to their vocation, (d) To form organisatio.is of the labourers of the 
lower middle claases like the poor artists, shop-keepers, hawkers and tailors according 
to their calling. 

GO This conference requests the A. I. C. C. and the B. P. C. C. to devise ways 
for establishing closer relations between the Congress and the peasants* and 
labourers' oraanisations. 

15,. Ckh(^pcraHve Resolved that co-Ot)erative societies for giving loan, 

eflfecting purchases, granting agricultural loan for producers be established on 
nationiu lines under the g[uidance of the B. P. C. C. for freeing the masses, who are 
exploited, oppressed and impoverished, from the clutches of the capitalists and 
money-lenders. 

10, Youth ll&Miii0iU.-***This conference fully welcomes the recent awakening 
amting the youdis and also the movement among the students, youths, and ladies of 
the land and! requests all Congress workers and orgatiisatioos to> help them in all 
possihreways. 

^ 17. Bai^ Seoul Jfosmsiif.— **Whercas the anti-rnttionml Boy Scout movement 
witit the hup end* guidance of the Government is spreading and has become popular 
iiow-ardaps all over Biengal specially, in H. £. schools and other orgaaiaationa tor 
yoadis anf as arcialt a slave mentality is growing uncongctfiusfy amaog the hnpres- 
siona&ie and imtfadve youths which is so- detriateatal to the sense of natbnatUty, 
this cooftreocr requests the B. P. CX. t» see that this nmenMut docs oat any 
farther smad, and so hdb the fonaatioaef the character of the yoaths by starting 
at as CB^ diue alt over rae cmaitry a great moveraent for ka^rting; to them a 
regular and disciphned ttahiiag in drill and organising national exescises for dieir 
physical and mental: development. 

18, Wemm JlbeeeieiilL**** Whereas the assotance of the ladies is essential for 
national awakening and all kinds of ontboal prosperity, thb conference requests 
all Congress members to ma^e sincere efforts for eoroning a large number of 
women as members and worlm in every District Congress Committees. 

/R— *Tlus conference requests the B. P. C. C. to amend its rules in such a way 
as will provide that the name of a member will be struck off the list of the members 
of the Bb.P. CC* if he does not pay his subscription as such within 3 months from 
the chtte oTsach election. 

^O.^-^With a view to launch a campaign of civU disobedience in Bengal, thi s coi^ 
ference requests die B. P. C. C. to hold an enquiry as to what districts are fit for it 
and if to^ on what local grievaooes and also having selected the most suitable district 
ibr that to begin such comprehensive work there as will make it fit for civil dis- 
disohedieoce in all respects at an early date. 

21.^*^UiiiauekMlify, Whereas die fbsmation of a solid Indian nation is an im- 
possiUlhy without lemoving untoodiability root and branch and whereas the mani- 
Md dimons nod dbttnctkm in die Hiaau society have made this umouchability 
very ^butng and baneful, this conference isofi^nion that every Hindu riumld 
try to remove at an cnrly date caste disdiicdons in Hindu society— which are an 
obstacle In die fennatton of a nationality.*' 



The U. P. Provincial Conference 

The U. P. Provincial Political Conference opened its sessions at Famik habad on 
the 30TH MARCH 1929 in the afternoon in a specially constructed pandal crowded 
with delegates and visitors who were all clad in Khadi. After national tongs Pandit 
Mulchand Dube, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

Pmideiittal Address. 

Babu Ganesh Sliankar VIDYARTHI then delivered his presidential address 
in chaste and elegant Hindustani. In course of his speech, he referred to the 
position created by the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress which has laid down 
that if Dominion Status was not granted by the end of this year, they would 
stand for independence and would revive the programme of non-coH>peration, 
if necessarjr, to enforce their demand. So fer as he was concerned, he could 
not conceive how the British Government could never agree to fell Dominion 
Status for India. But in any case, the question would be an academic one, fer soon 
by the virtue of the Calcutta decision shafl all stand for independence 

He then referred to the constructive programme of the Congress which 
was meant to make preparations for the great struggle which was coming. 

So far as the Simon Commission was concerned, the Congress had known 
it for its true worth since its inception and had boycotted it Many other organisa- 
tions had done likewise. But some people in the country, for reasons best 
known to themselves, had thought it fit to defy the national will and had co- 
operated with the Simon party. Even these persons were however finding out 
the true character of the Commission. A prominent member of one of the Provincial 
Co-operating Committees told him a few days ago that the Commission and all 
its works were a damned ferce. 

The President's reference to the assault on Lala Lajrat Rai and the police attacks 
in Lucknow on the occasion of the arrival of the Simon Commission were greeted with 
loud cries of **shame." Referring to the All-Parties' Constitution he welcomed it as a 
product of ability and labour. It was obvious however that making of constitutidiis dkl 
not bring freedom much nearer. Whilst appreciating the All-Parties' Co nsl i te tiim he 
advised them to remember that the real problem for them was the problem of 
gaining power. In the ^st other countries similarly placed in this prcwifem heve 
been faced with sword. But they have adopted for a variety of reasons a 
different path and a peaceful method. He had no doubt that success could be 
achieved by this method. 

The speaker then di cussed the constructive programme and specially the 
boycott ot foreign cloth. He stated that in Cawnpore the usual spring order for 
foreign cloth amounted to a$ooo hales, but this spring owing to the force of 
boycott only looo bales had been ordered. The two parts of the programme to 
which he attached the greatest importance were permUsion to act in the manner 
of Bardoli wherever this was possible, and call to organise labour. All 
over the country, all over the province labour and peasantry were suffering 
great hardships. They were waiting to be organised. Competent workers ^re 
wanted for this. Some Congress men were afraid of workii^ with and organising 
labour and peasantry, lest they might offend the richer classes, capitalists and 
landlords. But it was like sitting on the fence. They had to make a choice and 
this choice could only be in fevour of 90 percent or more of our people. 

Continuing he said : **lf a handful of rich men are offended we cannot help it. 
We must stand whole-heartedly with bbour, for labour is the most exploited 
I Firing takes place on them frequently and assaults and legal procesm 
In C awnpore whenever there is the slightest argument between labour and miU- 
^^wners a telephone message brings the police and sometimes the military on the 
scene in aid ef the millowners. Government always sides with the employers. When 
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lilt Hnujfir lUickf a pcanntry nd Ae wwtei of die miOt want to meet together 
icfl each other their woei it it ifignilt at rim e g lor them to find a piece of 
laadttfaeet Theyare drives liem place to place and their principal a'orkers are 
aneaied mid proceeded ■ i^sat nndrr Sectioii 107.** 

Keferring to theiecem anfmaefldMMr leaden he aid that it was obvious 
tet Hea were meant to crurii Ae giwwii^ labour mo v eme nt Every kind of steps 
was hmag taken to combat the eofiluky of labour. The Public Safety Bill and 
die Trades Disputes Bill wese ohv i en s attacks. Attempts were being made to pro- 
dbmea communal feelipg m the tade unions and among the worken to divert 
aiteaU on from the economic issue. He hoped that the province would accept 
this chaflenge and help the labour and peaant organiadons in every way. 

He then referred to the intematkMial sHuaSon and its reactions in India. 
The internal struggle in Afghanistan might at any moment develop into a vaster 
straggle in which great powers would come into conflict. He believed that India would 
he see soon and become a great nation amongst the great nations of the world. 

RsaoIntioBg 

The President's speech which lasted less than an hour was a sustained and 
impemionril appeal which was greatly appreciated by the audience. After the address 
was over die Conference prmeded with the considerations of resolutions of which 
the fettowing were passed on tins day after which it adjourned. The first expressed 
cnn Hi ilgtwrv with Lalaji's death; the second welcomed Mahatma Gandhi's 
fertheoming tour in fee p ro vi nc e , and fee feird condemned Government's 
specially Sundarlal's **Bharat men Angregi Rajya". 

^Thb Ceofeaence oooiiders fee recent widespread and indiscriminate arrests 
and heuse-eemifeei as anetttck on a nationalist movement as well as on labour and 
peasant oraaaiBBfemB and en fee youth movement. 

'The Coeferenoe re m irains fee arrests and further condemns the treatment 
accorded to fee sutifer^issl praeners. 

*The Cenfevenoe congntulaies those national workers who have been arrested. 

*la fee ef fee Genfeience fee Public Safety Bill and the Trades Disputes 

Bill have been besoght ferwnrd by the Government to perpetuate an aggressive 
policy a gftt —ft labour. 

^The Conferenoe cens i d ei i feet the only prtmr answer to this repressive policy of 
the Gover nme nt can be fee organisation of peamnts and workers and Youth 
Leagues and in order feat feis may be done as sp^ily as posstUe requests fee Pro- 
vhiml Congress Committiee 10 appoint one or more sob-Committee for the purpose." 

The Conference reassembled on the Sltt. MARCH and passed the following resolu- 
tions. The fiflk resohitioo ran thns "In the opinion of this conference the arrest and 
conviction of Ifahstma Gandhi clearly demonstrated that the Govt, views with 
great apprehension fee movement of boycott ef foreign cloth and wishes to crush 
It. Ihe conference reqoesu fee cloth importers and dealers of fee province specially 
in Cawnpore, Farrukhuiad, and Haferas and other mandies not to deal in foreign 
cloth and requests the peorife of fee province to boycott foreign cloth completely 
and specially to use Uuuidar.** 

The sfem resolution p ro p ose d by Mr. Har Govind Panth condemned the treat- 
ment of fee Kak^ prisoners as habitual ofienders and **badmaslies." 

The a w wwlh resohition dealt wife the Congress oiganisation and ran feus : "In 
view of the feet that the Caktttta Coiigress has determined that if the British Govt, 
do not accept in their entirety the constitution of the All-Parties Conference by the 
end of this pear, non-co-operation indndiiy non-payment of taxes will be resorted 
to achieve independence, thb conference is of opinion that preparation should be 
mads fer feis coming strMgle from now and for ttiis purpose congress organisations 
must be streqafeened. The conference feerefere determines that at least 100,000 
coqgms memben and loyooo voimitieeri should be enrolled this year in the province. 
Further that eadi feptricc feould enrd b efo r e 50th June, igsp, members and 
and yokmteen allotted to it** Thb fwniution contanied a list of disputes with their 
quotas of nuBBibers and voliinieeii. The Conferenoe then adjourned. 
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On the Ut, APRIL the eighth resolution dealt with formation of nationil 8er\Mce*in 
the province, the Provincial Congress Committee being asked to take steps in this bch 
hal£ tlie muith resolution expressed pleasure at the success of Amir Amanullah and the 
progressive elements in Afghanistan and hoped that they would soon win through. The 
tHA resolution drew the attention of the people to the war danger resolutions of the 
Madras and Calcuna Congresses and declared that India would not help British 
imperialism with men or money or in any other way. The eleventh resolution called 
imn all city and tahsil Congress committees to push production and sale of Khaddar. 
ne twelfth resolution dealt with social evils, specially untouchability and drink and 
drugs. The thirteeiUh resolution dealt with socialist reform of society. The 
resolution ran thus : '*The following recommendations be made to the A. 1 . C. C. 
that in the opinion of the Conference the great poverty and misery of Indian people 
are due, not only to the foreign exploitation of India, but also to the economic struc- 
ture of society which alien rules support, so that their exploitations may continue. 
In order, therefore, to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of Indian masses it is essential to make revolutionary changes in the present eco- 
nomic and social stnicture of society and to remove the gross inequities that subsist 
under it. As a first step to this end, it is essential that provision be made for 
the living wage for every worker and to tax heavily all unearned incomes, and 
peasants to have adequate land and be protected from interference of all middlemen. 

Matr the Mssing of a few more resolutions the President closed the proceedings 
with a brief and eloquent speech. 


The Punjab Provincial Conference 

Doctor Satyapal, President-elect, Punjab Provincial Political Conference, 
accompanied by Mr. Abdul Qadir, Sardar Sardul Singh, Dr. Mahomed 
Alam and Mr. Bodhraj, members of the Punjab Legislative Council, and Mr. Kidar- 
nath Saighal, Lala Dunichand, Dr. Khanchand and other Punjab leaders, arrived at 
Rohtak on the 8 th. MARCH in the morning and was accorded a hearty reception at 
the ^ilway station. The leaders were taken in procession through the city amid 
decorated streets. 

Hoisting Of The Flag 

*The Flag is symbol of unity and independence" said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, while performing the hoisting ceremony of the National Flag at the 
Punjab Political Conference in the presence of a large gathering in the after- 
noon. He said that when the national flag waved in one's own country, it was 
a mark of honour ; but when it waved over other countries, it became the 
smbol of oppression and tyranny. People in other countries had sacrificed 
their lives for upholding their flag. He hoped that Indians also would keep the flag 
on high and attain foil freedom. (Cheers). By freedom, he meant the rule 
of the rasses where the masses got sufficient food and clothing. 

Amid die playing of the national band and loud cheers. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru hoisted the flag. 

lUceplion CoauBlIlee ChainMui’t Address 

The Confoience opened at 3-25 p. m. with the singing of the *‘Bandemataram" 
Pandk Shriram, Chairman or the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
made a lengthy speech on the present political situation, and severely 
crmcised the various departments of Government Swaraj alone was the re- 
ffoy to put an end to all the ills India was suffering from. He expressed 
his firm fiifth in Satyagrmha as the best weapon to put an end to all tyranny 
oppression. He appealed to the Punjams to make the coming Congress 
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ar tucceu. He criticiied the financial waste of the Calcutta Congress 

and said that a country whose leader Mahatma Gandhi lived on Rs. 12 a month 
could not afford luxury. He presented a constructive programme for village 
organisation and appealed for support. 

Dr. Satyapal was next formally proposed as President by Mr. Shamlal, an 
Advocate, who paid a tribute to me doctor'i life of long servi'te and sacrifice 
especially in the martial law days when he was sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

The Preddealial Address 

Dr. Satyapal then formally took the chair amidst loud shouts. The motto 
^'Socialism is emancipation*' was hung over the President's seat. He was pro- 
fusely garlanded. Tlie Doctor spoke for about two hours amid occasional 
shouts of Bandemataram. His reference to the next war and the declaration 
about India’s refusal to take any part therein, was welcomed by loud shouts 
of *'hear, hear and yes*' by the Jats who constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of this' area. Loud cries of **shame" were raised when he referred to the 
assault on Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Dr. Satyapal appealed to every man and woman in the Punjab to uke a 
vow now not to rest till the bonds of slavery were smashed asunder. As an 
eye-witness he recalled the incidents of the 30th of October last, and^ said that he 
shielded Lain Lajpat Rai with his arms, receiving blows while doing so. He 
was proud also that in spite of grave provocation the people displayed complete 
control of temper. Dr. Satyapal deplored that in spite of the statements by 
responsible medical experts, every official from the Secreury of State down to 
the Punjab Government, had shown complete indifference to public opinion. 
He was pessimistic regarding anything coming out of the Assembly resolution 
on the subject. He added tnat they should give up their slave mentality and 
cease demanding such inquiries or participate in them and should treat such attacks 
and assaults as necessary concomitants of the campaign. He deplored die murders 
of the Police Officers Mr. Saunders and Channan Singh as contrary to the 
creed of non-violence of the Congress, and declared that Lala Lajpat Rai's 
death could not be avenged by killing any official, but only by ending the 
system which encouraged such assaults. 

The President appealed for the acceptance of the Nehru Report as the 
question of adjustment was one which could be satisfactorily arranged, once 
foreign domination was at an end. Dominion Status was acceptable as it 
invoked no bitterness or bloodshed. 

Referring to the Public Safety Bill, Dr. Satyapal observed that it was in- 
tended to have the same effect as the Rowlatt Act. The President appealed 
to the Sikhs to support the Congrees even when they differed from the Con- 
gress. IDie people should faithmlly carry out the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress and the national programme outlined therein. He urged the province 
to make the Lahore Congress a success. 

Dr. Satyapal eulogised the patriotism of the young men of the Punjab as 
was evidenced by the work of the Navjawan Bharat Sabha. Referring to the or- 
ganisation of peasants and worirtrs, he said that it ought to be the paramount 
duty of the Congress to help this movement. 

The President appealed for promotion of Swadeshi and Khaddar and paid 
a tribute to the political martyrs. He opposed extension of the life of the 
Pumab Legislative Council. 

Ur. Satyapal referred to the Afghan situation and expressed sympathy vntn 
Ainanullah. He protested agunst the externment of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
from the Frontier and made a fervent appeal to the people of the Punjab to 
rally round the Congress and not rest till Swaraj was attained. The President re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheers and applause after which the conference adjourned. 

Refioltttiont 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was accorded a warm reception, when the 
Conference held its second sitting on the next day, the 9ih. MARC a in the afternoon 
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At the outset the President paid a touching tribute to Late Lajpiit Rai in moving a 
resolution of condolence on his sad death. 

Late Bodhrai, member of the Legislative Council, Doctor Khanchanil and Mian 
Serajuddin made strong speeches condemning the Police assault on Lalaji and the 
Police prosecuion of young men for their supposed hand in the Saunders murder. 
He said that the miserable failure of the Police was the best proof of the ycung men's 
innocence and the Police highhandedness. No amount of repression could kill the 
spirit of freedom. 

Pandit Motilal's Speech. 

"Freedoan or death should be the motto of every Indian at the present juncture," 
declared Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the conference amidst loud cheers. He 
said that freedom and death were inter-dependent. There could be no freedom without 
readiness to face death (Cheers). Real death lay in dying for Swaraj. Death other 
than that was a death of shame and dishonour, while those who died for Swaraj, 
would die glorious deaths and leave their names like shining stars. He said that it was 
riisgracefol that a handful of foreigners should govern a crore of souls. **Our rulers 
are determined to show us that the honour of our greatest men is not safe in their 
hands. The brutal assault on Lab Lajpat Rai, and the arrest of Gandhiji wcie 
the two latest proofs of the Government's mentality. Swaraj alone was the renwiy 
to put an end to all the miseries/* He appealed to the audience to carry out the 
Congress programme. 

Nekkct Report Approted. 

Doctor Atem, Leader of the Nteliaaalist Facty m the Punjab Council, then made a 
vigorous speech moving the resolhtiba rdatkig to Nehru Report and the Punjab's 
readiness to teujich a civil disobedieiice campaign, if ParKaiiMt failed to accept the 
Congress demand. He said that the resohitxon was the test challenge to the British 
Government and the Congress leaders aBhR 

Pandit Jawaharlnl spuMag on die resoliittoo, said that Swaraj could not be 

achieved biy leaders alontv however great dietr sacrifices might be. If their sacrifices 
alone could bring fifcedm, dhea dm sacrifices of Gandhiji and others were sufficient. 
"You wogid be demving younelf if you diink Swaraj would be got by the 31st 
Decendier without your stieaeous cdbrts in carrying out the Congress programme 
successful^,'* said the Pandit He added that Swaraj was needed nr the starving 
mtlfioiis» whose engine of htmger was more po verfiil than the machine guns. 

Referring to tm PubUc Safety and the Trades Disputes Bills and the arrest of 
Gandhiji, he said that history was repeating itself after ten years and the time was 
coming when the Government wookf have to fece a similar crisis as in 1919. 

The audience expressed readiness to offer all sacrifices. The resolution, was 
carried nnanimoasly. 

The Conference concluded its session in the night after adopting twenty resolutions. 
It resolved to enlist 50,000 Congress members and 3,000 volunteers in the Punjab, 
and advised the Congress members to give to the Congress two -hundredths of 
their income, condemned alleged police highhandedness at the Kurukshetra Eclipse 
Fair, and expressed sympathy with the peasants* movement in the Skinner's estate 
in the Hissar Dt where a "oo-tax" campaign was being organised by Pt. Nekiram. 

Another resolution welcomed the arrest of Malmtma Gandhi, and urged the 
people to boycott British goods and foreign cloth and hold bonfires. 

A resolution for the extension of the Delhi Province by the addition of the 
Ambala division to Delhi was referred to the Provincial Congress Committee, which 
was asked to appoint a sub- committee to enquire and report on the matter. 

It was resolved to hold the next conference at Mulun in October at the invitation 
of Late Bodhraj, member of the Legislative Council. A resolution which urged a 
single-eolour national flag was not considered. 

Another important resolution assuring the All-India Congress Committee of 
Punjab's readiness to launch a "no-tax" campaign if Parliament did not agree to 
the natfonal demands." 

Dr.^ Satyapal, in bringing the Conference to a close, thanked the Reception 
RRd the volunteers for their services, and exhort^ the people to march 
An«ad and prepare finr sacrifices in the coming battle for freedom. 



The Maharashtra Pfovlnciai Cooferedce 

The seventh session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference was held at Bandra 
on Saturday the 4th. May 1 929 : — 


Mr. Mehta’S Welcome Address 

Mr. J. K. Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in wefcomiag the 
del^ates said 

*^e Nehru Report was a magnificent effort on the part of our leaders, to set 
forth the hopes and ambitions of the Indian people and was a valuable contribution 
to the constitutional fight that has been identified with the Congress since the 
last four decades. It was especially unfortunate that the Congress should have been 
stampeded into the adoption of this ideal of independence and the ultimatum before 
the Nehru Report could have even got reasonable and rational chances for considera- 
tion by the powers-that-be, for whom it was evidently intended. The value and 
utility of the Report lay in its acceptance by all the leading political opinions in the 
country, and there was a time when it appeared as if all the parties had agreed to 
accept it as the lowest common denominator of their demands. Unfortunately, 
it was punctured or attempted to be punctured from three directions : (1) the In- 
dependence Leaguers, (2) the Mahomedans, and (3) the Hindu Mahasabha. We 
cannot expect this valuable document to be taken seriously as the considered and 
genuine expression of the demands of the Indian people when some of the leading 
nghts in the political horizon continue to say either that only independence can 
satisfy the Indian people or that the Dominion .Status is but a half-way house to 
complete independence. It is no use disguising from ourselves the fact that a large 
section of Mahomedans have rejected the Nehru Report and also the fiu:t that the 
Hindu Mahasabha at its recent session at Surat has also rejected the same. The 
remedy once suggested by Maha'maji of placing some Hindu and Mahomedan 
leaders in a room and locking them up till they have settled their differences might 
have appeared to some to be an extreme one, but looking to the exigencies of the 
situation the Congress should adopt, and that too at an early date, some measures 
to bring about a rapprochement l^tween the two communities and to remove the 
opposition of our Mahomedan countrymen, for 1 am sure that the opposition of the 
Hindu Mahasabha will be removed as soon as the Mahomedans have come to some 
sort of a compromise or understanding. Looking to all these factors one's .fiiith 
in the Nehru Report does not weaken but gets rather strengthened as the more 
one closely examines the situation the more he feels convinced that this is the only 
document on which a general unity is possible between the political parties and the 
diflerent communities. The Nehru Report is not, as Mr. Jinnah well said, like the 
laws of Modes and Persians. It is a human document and as such can be changed 
in consonance with the needs of the times. If you scrap the report wholly, it will 
mean not only the waste of precious efforts but it will mean the removal of a welcome 
bcmd of peace and amity. Keep it however, use it as the foundation for our poliocil 
structure and you will fiiid that there are many good substantial points in it .thoug 
them may be a Ibw angularities here and Uiere, which a nmster-mason will uke 


care to remove. 

Under the dicumstances which 1 have tried to set forth the ultimatum is at the 
best p re ma ture and may well be pos tpo ned opto the end of 1931 as was 
the intention of Mahatma jihimselC Byriiat date we dull have known liilW w 
actfooy if aim Government take or propoaj taking on the Nehru Import sm me 

Congim wulhaveaftinopportanity of considering if such an action is m accord witb 

the mmandi of die Indiaa neoide. 

The Conjiese cannot RMAiwsld not be made either a capkalistk or 
omnisatioflL lint it mnat aland for safeguarding the rights and interests 
Instead of wfogvpsidasuitliestniggli of empkqrws ve. en^ployers, it caa fei ^ 
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the difficult and delicate mission of building a bridge between the two, and checking 
the tendencies towards exploitation of one and towards revolt of the other. Unfor- 
tunately the Congress has apparently departed from this position and begun more 
or less to identify itself with the extreme left. This issue will have to be decided 
sooner or later by the Congress and the sooner it is done the better it is in the 
interests of the country. The urgency of the problem is manifested by the epidemic 
of strikes all over the country and specially in Bombay, leading to the ruin of in- 
dustries which Indian intellect, work and money have built up. 

I am a believer in the economic and political significance of Khaddar which is 
the second great message of Mahatmaji. Its opponents declare that the return from 
hand-spinning which is at the most two annas per day is so insignificant that it is 
a sin to preach this to the poverty-ridden and suffering humanity. What I say is 
that it is just because our brothers and sisters are poverty-ridden and suffering that 
the message of khaddar comes as a healing balm to them. It is essentially a poor 
man's panacea and has the following distinct benefits and advantages : (a) it solves 
the labour pccfolem and cuts at the root of warfare between employers and employees ; 
(b) it is a social solvent and introduces automatically feeling of equality, fraternity 
and fellow-feeling between different classes and creeds : (c) it brings the educated 
and urban classes into communion with the agricultural classes and removes the 
grinding proverty of the masses ; (d) it is a living protest against the foreign rule, 
wUch more in the economic sphere than anything else, has sapped the vitality of 
the people. 

Sieving though 1 thus do in khaddar, I still believe that the ban on the 
recognition of Indian made mill cloth must be removed. I do not want 
khaddar to be injured and yet if the boycott of foreign cloth is to be made 
effective, we cannot but recognise the importance of mill-cloth. For the 
last ten years v/e were busy propagating the value and importance of khaddar 
and were content to let the Indian mill cloth shift for itself. The intense khaddar 
movement went a long way towards intensifying the Swadeshi movement. We 
have now however, the programme of boycott of foreign cloth to carry out and 
this cannot be done without a joint and vigorous combination of the forces of 
khad^r and mill-cloth. How this can be done, 1 leave it to you gentlemen, 
to think out, but I am sure that you will have no objections to making suitable 
recommendations if you feel that they are vitally necessary not merely for 
strengthening congress organisations but for effectively carrying out the boycott 
of foreign cloth. 

I have not up to now made any reference to the present policy or to the present 
executive actions of Government. The programme we have laid down for ourselves 
contemplates a reliance rn ourselves and implicit faith in our destiny and deter- 
mination to see that we come by our own. Government is there of course — ^an indus- 
putable and indubitable fact the existence of which with all its implications we 
cannot ignore. We have however our sturdy representatives in the legislatures, both 
Imperial and Provincial, to deal with the le^slative and executive actions of Govern- 
ment. Those who are outside the legislature have to devote themselves to the 
work of preparing sanctions for them. We have to recognise that Government 
have got a certain settled policy of their own from which there will be no deflection 
unless there is a genuine strong public opinion and a strength of the people them- 
selves. With a united and vigorous people nothing is impossible to achieve. 

Wherever you turn, the ever- looming and overpowering shadow of Government 
is to be found,^crippling national energies and not allowing them, as is the case in 
wlf-governing countries, full scope and freedom for creating a new Heaven ai^ 
£arth for our brothers and sisters. Unless the whole system of Government is 
fbanged and Indians get their fight to manage their affeirs in their own way, ffiere 
IS and can be, no hope that all such piecemeal work|in difierent spheres of our national 
life will be beneficial to any appreciable extent. The energies of the people, therefore, 
are to be bent and directed at present towards the solution of the principal problem, 
VI*., the problem of Swaraj, 

The conference is fintunate enough to secure Sardar VallabhUiai.as President to 
guide Its deliberations. He has illustrated during the last decade how all the lessons 
And precepts of his Guru, Mahatma Gandhi, have gone home to him and like a true 
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diiciple, he has not only imbibed these lessons but also sometimes even improved upon 
them. The Sardar however has proved himself to be a politician and a statesman who 
can give lessons in politics and statesmani&ip to most of us. We cannot have a better 
pilot than him to .guide our ship at its present juncture. 

The PMsidsafial Addme 


Sardar Vallabhbhai J. Patel, in the course of his presidential address said 

Yon will not misunderstand me if 1 say that we in Gujarat do not believe in 
District and Provincial Conferences unless there is anything new and urgent to 
decide upon. The real Provincial Conference in which 1 remember having 
taken part was the Gujarat Provincial Conference that was held in Ahmedabad in 
the yw 1929 Non co-operation was then on the tapis and it was 
the duty of every province to give expression to its views so as 
to help the session of the Congress to arrive at a proper decision. 
We have since no doubt. held one or two Provincial Conferences, but I do not think 
any one was as momentous or as necessary as the one held in that memorable 
year. The programme for this year, and even for the next, in case we successfully 
fulfil this year’s programme, was decided by the Calcutta Congress in December 
1928, and all organisations in the country have to strain every nerve to carry 
out ^at programme so as to enable the Congress to reach its decision when the 
year is out Unless therefore you disbelieve in that programme, and propose to 
strike out a different path, all that this Conference has to do is to reiterate the 
Congress programme, to call upon every man and woman in the province tolfulfilevexy 
item of that programme, to call upon every District Congress Committee to submit 
an account of what it has done in the course of the last four months, and to enlist 
volunteers to cany the message of the Congress to the remotest villages and to 
work towards its nilfilment with all possible haste and without rest. 

Nothing has happened since the last Congress to make us reconsider our 
resolutions. Indeed everything that has happened points to the necessity of stif- 
fening our resolve to get ready for the final battle . in 1930. Coming events are 
said to cast their shadows before, and there is something ominous in the events 
that reached their cliuiax in the Viceregal pronouncement promulgating the Ordi* 
nance embodying the Public Safety Bill. We have reached a moment in our 
history, for the critical nature of which I can recall no parallel except in the events 
that led up to the passing into law of the Rowlatt Bills. Indeed the action of the 
Viceroy to-day is a greater and much more calculated affront than that of the 
Viceroy in those pre-Reform days. ‘Paramountcy’— a word with which the Butler 
Committee’s report has just now familiarised us— seems to be the bureaucrats’ 
creed. Reforms or no Reforms, and whether you have a puppet President or a 
povrerfiil President, the Viceroy is confident that he has power enough to do what 
he likes. The votary of treason, argument and persuation, promulgates the Ordi- 
nance in the same breath as he promulgates that doctrine, and doubts the sin- 


cerity of the national leaders who disapprove of acts of violence and also disapprove 
of acts of Government that derive men to mad deeds of despair. His Excellency 
drew pointed attention to the naked conflict between two philosophies but he seemed 
really to refer to a naked conflict between the terrorism of the bomb-thrower and the 
superior terrorism of the Government. Let us make no mistake about the feet 
diat the terrorism on both sides is equally senseless aad futile and the only cure for 
both is what was inaugurated at a supreme moment in Indian History— Non-violent 
Non-oopeimtion or Civil Disobedience, both forms of Satyagraha. 


[ prououii 

ExcelleKy the Viceroy teems to have been unbluriiingly followed in the 
anests, and in the prosecution and conviction of men like Messrs. Sra- 
bunuti and Khadilkar, bodi of whom exercised considerable influence Ibr sobriety 
aad non-violenoe. How dangerous it is io arm the executive widi further powen 
and how easity diey can manufcctuie pretexts to draw any and everyone into their 
wide net was evidenced during the Satyagraha campaign in Bardoli, men die bogey 
of BdUievisiB' was raised and 1 was mimified into an Indian Lenhk All toy 
l aws Wg e of Lsain is derived ireni dial lode book on Soviet Russia by Pandit 
J^wahaital, aad leoafetsl am endrsly ignorant of the Soviet organisation and 
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Soviet methods. But any healthy movement or agitation in these days which brings 
the educated classes in touch with the agricultural and the working classes is easily 
turned into a signal for alarm and the most handy epithets to condemn such move- 
ments are Bolshevism and Communism 

The situation is as desperate as it was in 1Q19, perhaps more so. So far as the 
atmosphere is concerned, it is certainly favourable. In spite of spasmodic outbursts 
of violence here and there, I have no doubt that the message of non-violence is 
permeating the masses. Their faith was put to a severe test on the occasion of the 
brutal attack on the lat e revered Lala Laj^t R.ii and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
the most unwarranted and provocative arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. On all these 
occassions the masses showed exemplary* restraint. Let us set store by this growing 
atmosphere of non-violence and bend our energies to prepare ourselves for the battle 
by the date that wc have deliberately chosen. With as much deliberation and 
seriousness as we fixed the date, we also determined upon a clear-cut programme. 

Work Before Us 

The main items in that programme are : 

I. Boycott of foreign cloth. 2. Production and use of handspun and handwoven 
cloth to take the place of the discarded foreign cloth. 3. Removal by all Hindus of 
untouchabilitv and throwing open to all members of the suppressed classes of all 
schools, wells, temples and other public places or institutions. 4. Communal Unity. 
3. Active propaganda for the total prohibition of every drink and drug. 6. Appealing 
to every one who has feith in the Congress and an income to call his own to part 
with a percentage of it for the national cause. 

Before I proceed to offer a few observations on this well-worn piogramme which 
does not really call for any observations from me, I shall make myself clear as 
regards one thing that you might want to discuss at this conference. *We agree,' 
you will say, Hhat there is no new programme to be considered, but what about the 
ensuing Council Elections ?* 

You know my views on Council Entry. I am still the same incorrigible no-changer 
that 1 was in the year 1922. And whilst I share the nation's pride over the brilliant 
manner in which its chosen President acquitted himself of his task in the Legislative 
Assembly, I cannot help observing that the President’s ruling and its sequel are one 
more and the surest proof of the proposition that the legislatures are a delusion and 
a snare. I am sure that they would not be any the less so, even if every Council had 
a President like our Speaker. They would he the more so for that very reason. 
There i s yet another consideration that weighs with me most strongly. The convic- 
tion has been growing cn me that so long as there is this Council programme before 
the country it is extremely difficult if not impossible to rivet its attention on the 
constructive programme. The only soil most congenial for a proper prosecution of 
the constructive programme, a s it has been devised by the Congress in an atmos- 
phere of Non-co-operation. I may not disguise from you my feeling that nothing 
more unfortunate could have happened to us than this that in the year that has to 
be devoted wholly to a programme to prepare the country for Civil Disobedience the 
country should have to be thrown into the vortex of the Coum il Elections. If we 
were aU fired with even a particle of that passion for freedom that makes Mahatnia 
Gandhi forget his food and rest and sleep and even the domestic difficulties arising 
in his best creation at Sabarmati, if 1 say we had a particle of that passion, if we only 
remembered each day and each night, getting up and retiring to bed, how that spotless 
man amongst erring mortals wears himself away in the pursuit of that mogrmme, we 
would refw to m drawn into diat vortex and have nothing to do with Council 
Elections in this year of our trial and travail. Holding as I do these views 
strongly, I must confess I am incompetent to offer any advice in the matter of the 
ensuing Council Elections. 


The Nehrv Report 

But as any attempt to stem the prevailing current seems at the present mome nt at 
any rate somediing like an attempt to mop the tide, 1 venture to offer some wg^ 
tions of a general character which you may accept for what th^ are worm, 

WM* on K&icb dw decdons should be fought, tfdiejrMe to be fought at all,n» 
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clear enottgh. They are the Nehru Report and the Congress Programme A 
distinction seems to have been made between fighting the elections on me Imsis of 
the Nehru Report and fighting them on the basis of the Congress Resolutions. I am 
sorry I fiiil to see the distinction. The Nehru Report is part and parcel, 1 should 
say a vital part, of the Congress Resolutions and it is idle at this time of the day to 
raise the distinction that seems to have been raised in certain quarters. One of the 
most outstanding events of the past few months on which we can look back with 
some j^e and satisfaction is the way in which the whole nation has boycotted that 
pinchbeck Commission, and to my mind the necessary corollary of that boycott is 
the adaption of the Nehru Report. I did not think any wars need be waged, as in 
the past, over the question of taking up of offices. The adoption of the Nehru 
Report remove that obstacle in the way of unity between the contending sections 
of Council^oers, and 1 have a faith and a hope that before the year is out either 
the few dimrences that still remain about the whole-hearted adoption of the Nehru 
Report will be obliterated or that some acceptable formula will be found out so as 
to effisct a substantial agreement of all parties and all communities to the Nehru 
Report Let therefore all the aspirants who would seek election in the Assembly 
and the Councils on behalf of the Congress, be required to pledge themselves to the 
Nehru Report and the Congress programme, constructive programme of course, but 
to whatever programme that may be adopted by the next Congress at the 
end of this year. Let us be clear and unequivocal on this point. Let every 
candidate understand that it will be his solemn duty to subscribe to and and follow 
a programme of Civil Disobedience, should the Congress adopt that programme 
at Lahore. Let them be prepared to obey the Congress mandate should it deem 
proper to revive the old Non-Co-operation programme, including withdrawal from 
legislatures in a body. Above all, let the service of ihe nation be an article of 
fakh with them. TTiere have been in the past instances of breach of party discipline, 
utter disregard of the Congress Resolutions and even succumbing to sordid temp* 
ration. The nation cannot put up a serious fight if its representatives are not 
pledged to carry out the mandate of the Congress Executive, and ready to obey the 
the country’s call, at whatever personal inconvenience or sacrifice that is demanded 
of them. A nation at war cannot afford to have many political parties. And let a 
IKmous attempt be made for once to unite all parties in the pursuit of one paramount 
body, APd ready to carry out its mandate at all costs. 

The National Programme. 

I now come to the several items of the national programme— I mean the pro- 
gramme for people like me who prefer to work outside the legislatures, and their 
name is legion. 

Is it necessary at this time of the day to dwell at length on the various items 
of the programme ? Need Maharashtra which among all the provinces of India 
had the first privilege of receiving the Swarajya mantra be reminded of the 
vital necessity of fulfilling the boycott of foreign cloth ? If 1 am not mistaken 
long before any other province received its first lessons in politics, Maharashtra 
learnt from Lokamanya that the nation could not come to its own without a boycott 
of foreign cloth. No doubt in those days the means of effecting the boycott was the 
encouragement and patronising of the indigenous mill industry, but it should be 
remembered that even in those days no one in Maharashtra talked of the boycott of 
British goods or of British doth. The Swadeshi movement in Maharashtra has 
always meant boycott of foreign cloth through cloth produced in our country, 
affiether in the mills or in the cottages. If those who advocate the boycott through 
mills remember the days of the Partition agitation, if they bear in mind me 
^t that it is physically and financially impossible for our mills to cope with the 
whole of our cloth demand, if they further remember that the mills cannot touch 
even a fringe of the millions and millions of the starving unemployed in India, they 
will cease to talk of boycott of fbreign doth through mill cloth. The mills need no 
advertisement nor any special Mtronage from us. They ran advertise their wares 
better than any one of us can do, and th^ stand to gain by an insistence, even 
an eidttuve insistence on the use of Kbadi. If the mill-owners could be persuaded 
to regard die mill industry as a national trust, a co-operation with them for the sue* 
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cessfii] achievement of this grand national programme would be quite feasible. 
Malmtma Gandhi tried his best to bring about that co-operation last year, fi^t 
possibly the time was not ripe. I hope the millowners will realise their mistake 
betimes, and make common cause with the national leaders, if only to save them* 
selves from impending ruin. I am sure that if they could be thus’ persuaded, they 
will at one stroke serve themselves, serve the country, and put .in end to indusirial 
troubles, for even the labourers will realise that they are engaged in a s.icre(l cause 
in which they must cooperate with their masters. Any number of Trade Disputes 
Bills will then be rendered nugatory and violent industrial cataclysms will be a thing 
of the past, simply because the millowners’ cooperation will necessarily mean their 
acceptance of the participation of nationiil leaders in the regul.ition of production, 
fixing of the prices and determining the wages. But even if the millowners arc slow 
in awakening to their duty in this respect, the nation’s duty to produce .and use Khadi 
remains. In fact the intransgience of the mill-owners must make it imperative on 
us to insist on the exclusive use of Khadi. 

I do not think the puerile objections about the t oarseness nr dearness of Khadi 
ever wreighed with Maharashtra which is known throughout the country for its sivnpli- 
city and self-sacrifice. In Vinob.i, Dante, Shankarrao . Deva, Balitbhai Mehta and 
Shanakar Rao Thakar Maharashtra has got a hand of Khadi workers of whom any 
province would be proud. If only educated Maharashtrians make up their minds io 
avail themselves fully of the services of these selflesss workers, Maharashtra would 
be easily first in the race for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

In this connection I would like to draw your attention to the bulletins published 
by that wide awake Secretary of the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee. I hope those 
of you who are connected with daily or weekly journals will give these extremely 
well informed leaflets the widest publicity and those connected wi»h Local Boards 
and Municipalities will push forward the boycott programme by taking up in their 
respective organisations the proposals suggested by tlic Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee, viz., imposition of a prohibition octroi duty on all foreign cloth imported 
within the local area, exemption of handspun and handwoven Khadi from all the 
local duties and making all their cloth purchases in handspun and handwoven Khadi. 

About the larger communal problem I w'ish it was possible for me to speak 
with confidence. But with the recent communal riots and cold-blooded and brutal 
murders in some places, still fresh in our memory, I am afraid I cannot hope to infect 
you with my faith in Hindu-Muslim unity. The responsibility for the cult of blood- 
shed must be taken by those who having influence witn the masses do not pul a 
curb on their pen and tongue. There may be darker times in store for us. and a yet 
heavier toll may be taken, but 1 am sure that sooner or later the propagandists of 
revenge and retaliation will see the senselessness of their suicidal policy. 

In the meanwhile, let the saner elements in both the communities realise that 
the communal squabbles have been made possible by our inactivity .and apathy 
towards the Congress programme and the moment the country is instinct with a 
strong current of fresh and purifying energy in the shape of constructive work, much 
of the mischief will cease. 

Indeed the various items of the constructive programme arc interdependent and the 
complete achievement of one item cannot but react on the other items. ^ I say this 
from my experience of my little work in Bnrdoli and the Ranip.Traj (Hill Tribe) villages 
of Bardoli and other talukas in the Baroda territory. It was the sure foundation 
of constructive work, on however small a scale, in Bardoli that the edific c of Satya- 
graha could be built, and in ihe Raniparaj villages abstinence from drink has followed 
as a matter of course in the wake of Khadi. 

The Land Revenue Proklem 

Among your provincial problems there is one with which I am somew'hat familiar 
and over wMch I should like to dwell for a moment. The peasantry in Maharashtra 
is seething with discontent over the settlement Reports of various talukas that there 
are being issued fix>m time to time. They are not reports of Settlement Officers but of 
Enhancement Officers who seem to be under the impression that they would not be 
worth their salt unless they recommended the maximum enhancement. ^ As early 
^75 ytars ago it was recognised that the assessments were fixed without any 
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rfference to the cuhWator, who was told that if he did not choose to pay he might 
throw the land up and the same vicious disregard for what the cultivator to 
My has continued all these years. I mav not say anything about the revelations 
In Bardolf for the report of the Inquiry Officers is yet to be out. But it is an open 
secret that the reports of the Assistant Settlement Officer and the Settl^*o*nt 
Commissioner revealed an utter absence of inquiry, and there is no reason to ooubt 
that what happened in Bardoli may have happened at other places. 

Whatever the report of the Bardoli Inquiry Officers let the Bardoli Satyafjaha 
be a constant reminder to the peasantry throughout our presidency of their inde- 
feasible right to be heard before anything like a 'settlement* is imposed on them* 
But let them also learn the way of being effoctively heard. The policy in Maha- 
rashtra seems to have been to advise the peasants to refuse to pay a nipee out of 
the whole revenue demand, or sometimes the amount of the enhancement. I appre- 
ciate at the back of this policy, a desire on the part of the leaders not to put the 
poor peasants to much loss and suffering that a no-tax programme necessarily entails. 
But the policy has its obvious disadvantage, namely that no one takes the agitation 
seriously and in the end it proves very much like a game of hide and seek. If a 
Settlement has no rational basis, it is not the enhancement that is wrong but the 
whole revenue demand fixed according to that settlement that is wrong. The 
refusal to pay the whole demand is therefore the only true and logical as ultimately 
the most effective form of protest against an unjust settlement. I would humbly 
suggest that in agitations of this character you may not count the material cost, and 
if our goal is to make men of our meek and servile peasantry we must accustom 
them to ^o through voluntary suffering and self-denial. You cannot do so without 
establishing a real, living contact with them and in that connection I may in all 
humility offier you the lesson and the example of Bardoli. One thing that contri- 
buted to the tenacity of the Bardoli peasants which made their Satyagraha irresistible 
was the large army of workers that we placed at the service of the peasants — 
workers ready to do the meanest of duties at all hours of the day and night and 
ready to go through any amount of sufiering. Without the living bond of that orjta- 
nisation we should not have been able to keep the peasants together and to raise 
tkeir capacity for suffering to the pitch that was the wonder and admiration of all. 
In this connection may 1 offer my hearty congratulations to those who ably organised 
the Satyagraha in Miraj and to the brave peasants who by their determination to 
suffer jested justice from an unwilling State ? 

It is not my purpose there to go into the History of the revenue question, 
and to dilate on how the land revenue in all parts of our presidency presses 
heavily on the poor agriculturist who is getting more and more impoverished 
day by day. But one or two facts of the revenue policy in our presidency 
deserve to be mentioned as they affect Maharashtra in a particular manner. 
Two Maharashtra members in the local Legislative Council moved resolutions 
in 19S4 and 1927 seeking to get the Government to carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee to bring the process of the land 
revenue assessment under closer regulation. Both resolutions were passed by 
large majority, but revision settlements have been introduced and enhanced 
assessment collected in several talukas in the teeth of those resolutions. A 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee was appointed but the recommendations 
of the majority of them were turned down, and those of a narrow clique of 
officials in the revenue Department adopted in the Government resolution and 
a legislation was suggested which was calculated to defeat the very objects 
of the recomendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. That clique of 
officials seems to resent the very suggestion of the laiyats claiming a voice 
in revenue matter, and seems to Le wedded to a conspiracy to prevent any 
attempt to dislodge them from their entrenchments. Tliat conspiracy has to 
be fought tooth and nail and I wart you to give that matter your earnest 
attention. 


Reaolttlioas 

The Mahari^tra Provincial Cooforeiice adopted resolutions expressing pro* 
found sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, congratulating msident Patel 
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on has bold and couxageous stand in ruling out the Public Safety Bill in the 
last session of the Assembly, exiiressing resentment at the Pnblic Safety Ordi- 
nance and calling on taluks and districts to organise the peasantry. 

Th£ Meerut Prisoners 

When the conference reassembled in the evening resolutions vrtrt unani- 
mously passed condemning the treatment accorded to Meerut Conspiracy pri- 
soners and apixrali ng for contributions to the defence fund. 

Support To Nehru Report 

Another resolution whilst adhering to the Madras Congress Independence 
resolution accorded whole-hearted support to the amended Nehru Report and 
appealed to leaders to popularise the same and push forward the Congress 
Programme, 

The Conference condemned fanatical murders as detrimental to naiinnat 
interests and suppor.ed boycott of foreign cloth. 

Closing the proceedings, amidst cries ol “Bandcmataram**, Mr. Patel exhorted 
Maharashtra to push forward the Congress constructive programme and prepare for 
the coming fight. 


The Berar Provincial Conference 

The First Berar Provincial Conference opened at Yeoimal on the •^Oth March 
1929 under the Presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar, A large number of delegates 
from different parts attended. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Chairman, Reception Committee, explained how owing to the 
disinclination of the C.P. Marathi Province to continue co-operation with Berar, 
this province was obliged to begin to hold its own conference of which the 
present was the first term of a series. Mr. Ancy, however, refused to discuss 
the logical corollary of the formation of a new Berar Province for the present as 
premature. 

After reading of messages, the format proposal of the election of the president 
was carried by acclamation. 


Presidentiai Addreii 

Mr. Kelkar then delivered an extempore address in which he mainly discussed 
the various alternative methods of winning Swaraj. These were, he said, 
spiritual, metaphysical and material. Personally he was not an atheist he 
appreciated the value of spiritual thinking. But no people could rest over their own 
oars throwing the entire responsibility upon the shoulders of the Almighty, either 
•■o turn up an Avatar for India or make a gift of self-Govcrninent to India out of the 
Land of Miracles. There was however such a thing as fatality even in the world's 
aflbirs and he for one believed that looking to the fact that India was out-distanced 
by England from generation in point of physical knowledge, material resources 
and modern warlike equipments, India might look forward to England STOner or 
later to get into her own complications arising out of her imperial greed. He cited 
the example of England itself when ultimately freed from Roman imperialism 
and declared that England's difficulty was India's opportunity. The people 
however must keep themselves prepared to take over Swaraj which may have to be 
yielded to them by England. _ ... 

As frnr metaphysical Swaraj he appreciated the value of soul-force wnicn was a 
Rwat &ctor in national effort but Swaraj was a national and essentially a material 
Pniblem to be solved by hard concrete effort. SwaiaJ also consisted m things to be 
•ajoyed and eieicited materiaUy. He therefore laid great stress upw the objective 
mediod of acti/lty and agitation and recommended the readiness of the nation to 
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«Haept a. wiclk;iiisiital;vai!iet3rmhaiiian nature and deprecated the potting of single 
idteaa befae- the nation as the only exclusive means of wocldng to and 
acfiseving Soncaj. 

ffietfaen Ksfitned at woe length to the present policy of repression undertalcen 
by toGovcnmiemiaiidexiilainM what Communism and Bolshevism were really 
aiiid how far India's poliitkal agitation was really moved from communistic ideas. 
Be dhimed that Ite coKiperative effort of the peasants and workers had not either in 
toory^et ps a cti c e encialepped the limits of legiiiinate bounds set up even by the 
p r cseitt widle law in the Penal Code. He anticipated tba> the evidence in the present 
reoBpifncy case weoid disclose only popular curiosity to understand the new 
dnctrinea of econoiaic and political character which were being brought to the 
notice of to world by Fabian and Socialist thiitors. 

He p se dk t ed tot repression like this wenld not end profitably for the Govern- 
BBcat bnl only act to to advantage of progressive political agitation. He referred 
in pnrtj co la r to to case of Mr. K. P. KbadJIkar, Editor, **Navakal*', once his col- 
leajpm and co-worker, and cited the example of his son readily stepping into his 
fiuiier's place as an evidence that the young generation would not go down under 
the steam roller of repression but woold keep the flag flying. 

In conclusion, he gave support to the Nehru Report but could not but criticise the 
elusive method of interpretation put upon such serious things as national ultimatums 
as sanctions behind the national agitation as such interpretation left practically no 
substance. 

Recolutiont 

The Conference metagain on the next day, the .Ust March in the morning to 
discuss and express opinions on different subjects. The Conference unanimously 
passed a resolution accepting the Nehru Report aud also a resolution protesting 
against and condemning the indiscriminate repression launched in the country. 
Resolutions were also passed demanding proportionate distribution of finance, if not 
proportionate to the revenue subscribed. Another resolution protesting against 
land revenue code policy of the C. P. Government was also carried unanimously. 
Resolutions advocating swadeshi, boycott, rifle club practice, town survey, 
national education etc., were passed unanimously. 

The resolution regarding the Nehru Report ran as follows ; — ( a ) “This Con- 
ference recoids its whole-hearted support to the constitution recommended by the 
Nehru Committee and ratified by the All-Parties Convention and earnestly appeals 
to that section of Muslim and Sikh communities which have expressed their disap- 
proval on such grounds as adequate justice has not been done to the interests of 
the country as a whole, this conference is clearly of opinion that the aforesaid objec- 
tions are faAsed more on sentiment than on substantial grounds. 

( b ) This Conference is further of opinion that the Report has received, notwith- 
standing opposition vociferpusly made by certain interested sections, a great amount 
eff support in the countrv which justifies the claim that it is the unanimous demand 
of the Indian people. 

( c ) This Conference congratulates the Municipalities and local self-governing 
bodies such as District Councils and Local Boards in Berar on the patriotic stand 
taken by them in giving unqualified support to the Nehru Constitution by adopting 
resolutions at their special or general meetings. 

(d) This Conference strongly repudiates the claims of certain dotations 
which appeared before the Simon Commission to speak in the name of non-Brahmins 
as well as the depressed classes in Berar who, to conference affirms, had given 
ample and unmistakable evidence of their readiness to stand by to Nehru demand 
at a large number of public meietings held throughout Berar under the auspices 

to Berar All-Parties Conference held at Akola and other centres organised for 
carrying on propaganda in fevour of to Nehru demand during to last three months 
ofthe year igoS. 

(e) The Conference ventures to give a timely but firiendly warmng to to 
Govermrent oTIndia and to British Parliament tot any delay on their pert in 
maldiig an honest and statesmanlike move in the 'direction of convening a Round 
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Table Conference to oonsider and meet the national demand will be feaugbt 
serioat and disastrous conseqoences to the State. 

The mciuUon regarding R^^aive Policy nn as follows 

(a) This Conference bmi^v ^ firm opinion that communism is not likely to 
germinate in the soil of this country inasmuch as it is entirely alien and lepuloiTe 
to the traditional and cultoEsa policy of the Indian communities, strongly 

the action of the Government m launching on an indiscriminate campat^ of raids 
and arrests of a large number of persons connected with the movements of the 
workers' and peasants' unions and jfouth leagues as uncivilised. 

(b) The Conference enters its ein^atic protest against the arbitriiy action of 
the Govemor>General-in-CouQcil in disallowing the adjournment motion of which 
notice was given by Pt. Motilal Nehru in the Legislative Assembly to discuss the 
situation created by the aforesaid arrests and searches after the Hon'ble President 
had ruled the same to be in order. 

(c) The Conference also records its strong and indignant disapproval of the 
poli^ of the Government to the free and fearless expression of opinion on question 
of momentous importance to the country by starting a large number of prosecutions 
for offences of sedition against renowned journalists and publicmen in dtdbrenc 
provinces during the past few months. 

(d) The Conference places on record its profound sen ,e of appreciation of the 
services rendeved to the country by Mr. Sambamurti and other public men either 
convicted or accused of offence of sedition during the present period of repression 
and congratulates them all on the spirit of heroism shown by them in feeing pro- 
secutions and consequent persecution. The Conference regards the prosecution under 
the Police Act against Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues in Bengal as peevish 
and wholly disgraceful to the Government of Bengal and the Government of India. 


The C P. Marathi Provincial Conference 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, President-elect of the C. P. Marathi Provincial Political 
Conference arrived al Nagpur on the 9th MARCH 1929 and was given a hearty 
reception at the Ry. Station. Prior to the Conference he hoisted the Naticml Flag 
whicn according to the speaker was the emblem of the peoples' determination to die 
if necessary for their national cause. 

The Conference commenced at 9 A. M. with the **Bandemataram" 

KharCf Chairman, Reception Committee accorded a hearty welcome to the President- 
elect and the delegates and visitors. He expressed satisfaction diat the boycott of 
the Simon' Commission was a splendid success and asked the audience to make the 
boycott success at Nagpur when the Commission were due at Nagpur on March 14. 
After reviewing the political situation in the country he asked the audience to carry 
on an intense propaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Praidenlial AddnM 

Mr. Nariman then delivered his presidential adi^s in EnglislL He asjwed 
the minorities that under Swaraj they would not suffer by virtue of their oemg 
minorities. 

Reining to party politics in India Mr. Narinmn said “Tou 
of consideration the Moderates who believe that British rule is in w iniereMorw 
country, though the Britishers do wrong acts ; but happily that belief has rey iyed 
the last kick by the appointment of the Simon Commission, and ^^havenow 
joined the Nationalist nnics fbr boycotting the CommiMion. Tte old paqr 

of self wdl stand as long as the British Raj is here. All talk about Bn^ 
quality and no discrimination between the variojas ricM is hnmboi^ He 
X-o*d I .ytton to substantiate bis charge, that the British policy was one of pronumiqg 

SO 
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Indiaaf from acquirii^ their rights. Self-government to India was considered as a 
national calamity for England, as a revolution of a material and economic nature 
would have to be freed by ner. Mr. Nariman quoted Dr. Rutherford who held that 
Briti^ administrators in India were definitely, inferior to Indians, and were like babies 
by the side of Indian giants who were better statesmen with political vision. 

Constitutional agitttion had been tried, and found wanting. Bardoli, be said, 
stood as an instance of the success of a **no-tax'’ campaign, which alone could hasten 
the attainment of Swaraj. He added : **Unless you force the Government to give 
you wiiat you want, you will get nothing.** Concluding, he appealed to the citizens 
to boycou completely the Simon Commission, when it comes to Nagpur. 

Mr. Nariman said that the fact of his selection for the presidentship for this 
confrrence from a minor community, was a sure sign that in the Swaraj Government, 
the claims of the minor communities would not be overlooked. Continuing, he said, 
that, compared with the administration in other countries, the British administration 
in India was the darkest one in all respects. The British were extravagant when the 
country was starving under foreign domination. He said that he had better experi- 
ence of constitutional agitation in the Legislative Council. The appointment of the 
Simon Commission was a ^Traud". No Commission appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment would give any rights. 

Reaoltttiona 

Alter the presidential address the conference adopted unanimously Mr. Abhayan- 
keris resolution appealing for boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Abhayanlmr said that Swaraj would never be given by free will. It had to 
be wrested from unwilling hands. . He added that he would never allow the present 
rulers to leave this country, even if they intended to do so, until and unless India 

S lined and gathered strength to drive them away and was able to maintain and save 
is country from another foreign invasion and domination. 

Mr. Jammlal Bajaj, seconefing the resolution, exhorted the people to be strictly 
non-vkrient even under provocation; 

The second resolution, advocating compete independence without interfering 
with tbe Qdcutta Cougeess resofaxtion abiut the time limit fixed by Mahatma Gandhi, 
was carried. 

Resoitttions wese afro passed condemning the Government's action in not sup- 
|dying kfaadi to Mr. Aws^ who was in the Nagpur Jail, urgix^ removal of untoueb- 
abdky and congratubitiiig Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on throwing open hrs temple for 
**nntouchibles/* 

The conference afro resolved that every self-respecting person should oppose 
Miiustership and no self-respecting person should accept office. 

The Conference further adopted resolutions condemning and protesting against the 
Bengal Government's action in arresting and starting criminal proceedings against 
Mahatma Gandhi, congramlating Mr. Buiusu Sambamurthi on his sufferings and also 
Mr. VaUabhbhai Patel and the Gujerad students, and appealing to the people to 
support boycott of foreign cloth and push on Kiiadi propaganda. 


The Siod Provincial Conference 

Dewan Chamanlal, Presideitt^ct of the Sind Provincial Conference, arrived 
at Karachi on the 18tk MAYI92S^ in the morning, and proceeded in procession 
through the city to the KhalikcRiia Hall where the Conference opened at fom in 
theanemoon. At the outset he fferibrnied the ceremony of unfurling the national 
flag in the presence of a large qNeIImI. In a short speech he pointed out the impor- 
tance of die National Flag, eniphasisiiig that each one of the audience was a 
‘‘gafe-keeper of India*' and impnfr^ upon them the necessity of guarding their flag. 
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Dewan Chamanlal in his Presidential address referred at length to the poverty of 
the agnc^turists aud the inadequacy of the present measures aiming at ameliora- 
tion of their lot Referring to the SukVur Barrage Scheme, he said : 

“Most of us are indited to my friends Mr. Jairamdas Daulatxam and Mr. 
Govindanand for the keen insight with which they have brought the subject of the 
Sukkur Barrage prominenUy to the notice of the public. What is the position? 
Out of a population of 3,500,000 in Sind, 3,800,000 or so live on agriculture. The 
cultivable land is about 6,500,000 acres owned by 300,000 landlords, 66 per cent of 
these own between 5 and 15 acres. As Mr. Mulrai says this is hardly enough to 
keep body and soul together. To put it in another way, a little over 3,000 of 
landholders hold nearly one-third of the total land, whereas two million agriculturists 
are helpless serfs, houseless, half-naked, ilhfed and illiterate. 

“Now, three million acres of new land are going to be made available as a result 
of the construction of the Sukkur Barrage. Is this land to be handed over to 
landlords who already possess a surfeit of it ? 

“Men in Sind have been known to own as much as hundred thousand acres of 
land. Why should not this land, which is the property of the nation, be kept by the 
nation for the benefit of the nation ? Are there not enough hungry peopte to feed 
in Sind, for whose benefit this land could be worked as nationalised property ? If 
the Bombay Government fight shy of keeping ^is land as a trust for the people, I 
make a suggestion to them. I am prepared to form a co-operative society of Sind 
agriculturists, and, under the aegis of this society keep the proi)erty in trust, for the 
nation, divide it into 35 acre plots tor each femily and pay for it out of the savings 
of individual members, spread over a number of years. This suggestion has already 
been made. If Sind is to save itself from increasing destitution this is the only way, 
namely, putting into actual practice the doctrine of Socialist Co-operation. 

“1 am mindful of the example from Canada in making this suggestion. In that 
great wh^t-producing country, the majority of the wheat producers have formed 
co-operative selling and marketing organisations for their wheat, with the result that 
they have eliminated the middleman and ensured the fullest and best price for the 
producer. We want a wheat piool in India, and we might just as well make a 
beginning with a land pool in Sind. Your slogan should be “no more reles of land 
by auction. The land for the people.’* Meantime, let us form a co-operative land 
pool, and open immediate negotiations with the Government 

“It is from such a small beginning that we shall inarch to the achievement of the 
greater ideal. There is no short cut to that ideal. Progress is slow and difficult 
Sudden victories that find us unprepared are worse than defeats. Therefore, my 
friend^ I appeal to vou to get for business, and do a little scientific thinking on 
Socialist lines, collect data, start discussion, carry on propaganda and educate our 
people to think socialistically, lest, when the day of Indian Swaraj dawns, it should 
find us unprepared to shoulder the responsibilities of achieving co-operatively for 
the people, prosperity and a free and civilised existence. 

*'Does it need m3r voice to assert that the present system is wrong and injurious ? 
li is only the short-sighted Britisher and the self-seeking Indian who think that bitter- 
ness has not been created between nation and natiou. The threat of a great stniggle, 
in case the Indian demand is not conceded within a given time, the great wave of 
an economic unrest sweeping over this continent, these things no man who has the 
interest of his people at heart or who has a temporal y responsibility to share as 
ruler can contemplate with satisfaction. 

“I feel convinced that the younger generation wants to settle down to business, 
the business of feeding, educating, cleaning and civilising this great land of ours. 
We want to do better tl^n Canada in wheat, America in steel, China in cotton-— 
and this on a national scale for the national benefit. We want to revive the artistic 
and literary glory of our country. We want to bring the world to the dwr of the 
peasant’s hut We want him to feel, to know, to realise that he is living in the 30th 
century, the century of great artists, poets, musicians, scientists, writers and think^s. 
To-day what does civilisation mean to him ? It means, perhaps, a more scientific 
way of grinding him in the dust. As far as he is concerned, he is completely denied 
all the joy 01 modem existence, and all the benefis of scientific research and modern 
invention. None of us can contemplate this state cf affairs with equanimity. 
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‘*Let me say to Great Britain. It is easy to govern for a time by arbitrary rule. 
It is easy to fill jails with your opponents. None of these things is desirable. The 
self-interest of India and the self-interest of Great Britain demand an immediate 
truce, and a lasting peace. A nationally powerful and an economically prosperous 
India will mean happiness not only for iht millions of my countrymen, but happiness 
also for the millions of those who inhabit the British Empire outside India. That to 
my mind is a self-evident economic proposition. Instead of bitterness, let us have 
finendShip. Instead of unrest, let us have p^ce. Instead of an India dangerous to 
the health and well-being of the world, let us have an India that will be the bulwark 
of modem civilisation. We are eager to get on with this work of reconstruction. 
What will the statesmen of Great Britain say ? The India of to-day and of to-morrow 
win pause for a reply. Meanwhile, my friends, let us close our ranks. Let us place 
in the finefront our programme of economic emancipation Let us marshal our 
forces against the three generals of Death — Poverty, Hunger and Disease ; and 
when the day's work is done, may we, of the younger generation, have the consolation 
of feeling ^at our labours have not been in vain." 


The Kathiawad Political Conference 


The fifth session of the Kathiawad Political Conference began its sessions at 
Morvi on the 30ih MARCH 1929 and continued on the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Among the distinguished visitors 
present were Mahatma Gandhi, H. H. the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi, Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani, Mr. Darbar Gapaldas, Mr. Amriilal Thacker, the Imam 
of Bavazir and Sheth Haji Abdal Gani Beg Mahomed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech on the present situation, emphasise 1 
the need for co-opt ration between the Princes and the people and of constructive work 
in the States. He said that the self-imposed restriction laid down in the Porbandar 
session last year against criticism of individual States, was not an impediment in the 
way of their progress, but on the contrary gave the people enough opportunities for 
real work. 


The Presidential Address 

After numerous messages had been read out, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel read his 
address which dealt with the various political and economic problems of Kathiawad 
States. In the course of his speech the Sardar said : — 

**The position of the Indian States to-day is not only awkward, but almost lament- 
able. Nowheie else in the world do such anachronic institutions exist. In Kathiawar 
there are a number of States, big and small. Over them all has been kept a watch - 
sentinel by the ImMrial Government, of what is known as the “paramount power". 
Nothing is beyond his knowledge. To depend to-day on treaties and treaty-rights 
entered into by the East India Company with Indian States with a view to consolidate 
its power in this country, in accor&nce with requirements of the situation then 
prevailing, is jjust like a drowning man attempting to catch a straw. That they are 
required to brief counsels at the cost of millions of their subjects’ hard-earned money 
to interpret these obsolete treaties in itself indicates the lamentable plight of these 
Spates. Have we ever heard anything l&e friendship existing between a lion and a 
jackal ? A host of your Princes go out on tours on the Continent every year, and 
yet have weaver heard any of them being given a grand ovation in any of these 
countries in Europe ? What was die force behind the royal receptions and magna- 
nimous ovations staged in honour of Hts Majesty the Amir Amanullah Khan of 
A^hanistan when he paid last year a visit to some of these countries in Europe? 
Tte reason is not fiur to sedc. 

**£ven in this intricate sitiiation oar Princes can do a lot if they have the will to do 
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By making ndminiatmtion leaponsible to the people, they can tranaform the weaker 
Statee into strong ones. Tl^re is greater safety in the Princes securing the goodwill 
of the people than in seeking the illusory protection of the Imperial power. 'The 
ifeys of unoridled autocracy are gone.* India is a nation as such, and it is impractic- 
able to divide her into two parts— Indian India and British India— and to have 
administrative machineries of a different nature for both. The customs and social 
structure of the people of the country are one. The governance of the country is 
bound to be uniform ; and it cannot afford to be uneven. The British Indian subjects 
have grown impatient for Swaraj and independence, and no power can retard the 
nrogress of a people who are determined to acquire their freedom. Whatever be the 
differences of opinion as to the nature of this independence or Swaraj, it i» but certain 
that momentous changes in the present administrative system of British India are 
bound to take place pmsently. These changes are bound, indirectly or directly to 
tell upon the^ conditions in Indian States. In an Empire, which is b&sed on the 
principle* of limited monarchy, it is no loyalty to hope to enjoy an unrestrained 
autocracy. Real loyalty lies in an imitation of the Emperor. Those States who have 
uM to read the signs of the time and introduce popular institutions within their 
territories) have lost nothing. The States have no reasiuato iBiBtBust their nd^cts. 
Tte Indian people hf natuiwamt iidierent instinct are trustffil and fibecal minded. 
The Thakor Saheb or bjftot haw jins GmBmnecd^ a little constitutional' advance and 
we hastened to vote him ait aridvcss of our appreciarion of his move from this very 
platform at Bhavanagar. Disteust begets fear ; wheseaa confidence hi the people 
ensores safitty of llie Sketew "It muse adwaysbe rem e mbesed thattfee SMrisfor 
.the people and not tfiepeopre for tfee State.** 

aEgrienitiiriiat in Bririsfe Bnfai haiokccm impoeesisked under Ae end Isad- 
revema sy s tem oftfea GaaeMumaaiL And ha wnitatSpg the British Indian system 
Indian States have laade itaE iflfar iwsee aggressive ; and consequently, foe agricul- 
tilriet of Kafoioway »n a secty pG^ght tofoiy. Besides, there is not one filed policy. 
TbeiMaafo ef agrkuituristsaR; betag led ace d into mere labourers and many are 
nsgsatiag fiont iDtt hfcw w u : ns search Si s aff ki e B t bbour elsewhere. The agriculturist 
who once apse a time used so iced binself snffidently with plenty of milk, butter 
etc.* teday does net gee two square umsIs. He does not live but merely exists The 
State foot affows sack a peasuttry to die, knowingly or unknowingly, digs its own 
grave. Tbe land reveane sniBt be a s se s sed only in consonance with their capacity 
to pay, and that too mast be spent for tbehr welfere. It is a matter of regret that 
both these cmential points are overiooked to-day in most of the States. 

'The greatest sin of the British role in India is the deliberate destruction of India's 
only cottage industry. Oar cectatry before the advent of British rule not only 
produced safficient clotkiiig for her sons and daughters but used to export several 
lakhs worth of cotton products to other countries. There was not one mill in the 
country in those days and all tbe cloth manufactured was hand-spun and hand- 
woven. India's destitute nuUioas used to earn their living without any investment. 
All these miDions have lost their means of living and there is no other industry that 
would employ them. If the Indian States had so desired, they could have saved 
their tnhjects from this calamity. Kathiawar is a splendid field for Khaddar produc- 
tion. It has plenty of cotton. At the end of the agricultural season, thousands 
have to leave Kathiawar in search of labour outside. Thus you have all the required 
^ilities ; you can save lakhs of rupees by shutting your doors against foreign cloth. 
Ipiaddar must therefore find a place in the palaces and in the Government institu- 
tions even in tbe interests of the State itself. There is no other royal road to 
the^onomic amelimation of our people. 

The religions of both the great communities populating this sacred land, Ac 
Hindus and Muslims, preach Prohibition It is a great sin to imitate the excise 
policy of a foreign Government in trading in liquor and promulgating Ac drink evil, 
simply wiA a view to augment the revenue resources of Ac State. It in no way 
lends prestige to our States. 1 know certain States in Kathiawar have set a noble 
example by Ae introduction of Prohibition Rules in their territories ; and it is up 
Jp us now to see Aat this contagious '‘epidemic** of drink is driven out from our 
hmiualtogethcr at an early date. ... 

The ^ight of Ae “untouchables” is more pitiable in Kathiawar than in other 
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parts of the country. They are put to numerous hardships in railway tmnSB&ag. 
It \% the function of the Sute to protect the weak. The stroi^ can protect dbem- 
sklves. The Princes, if they will, can do much to redress their grievances. 

**The primary function of our Conference is to adopt means to pour life into a 
lifeless people. This task needs a number of selfless youngsters to go to tlie country 
and live amongst the people. To-day, there exists no bond between the people and 
your Conference. That bond must bt created. To me, it appears there is no other 
means, but the spinning wheel to create these bonds. It is a leaf from the book of 
my experience. 1 am conscious that it would be a bitter pill to swallow for those 
who are enamoured of the machine age. Fulchanbhai and other workers who have 
been eye-witnesses to the splendid work being done amongst the Rani Paraj in 
Vedchhi near Bardoli will testify to the potential powers of the Charkha. You ask 
them what a change the Charkha has wrought amongst this once poverty-stricken, 
oppressed and drink-soiled populace. A self-confident man never gives himself up 
to despair, who would not pride himself to have been born in a land Aatgave birth 
to the greatest living man of the age who has been preaching to an ailing humanity 
his gospel of “Truth, Non-violence and Love ?** 

Resolutions 

Among the important Resolutions that were ptassed (i) Urging Princes to introduce 
responsible government based on representative institutions, (2) for declaration of 
rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free press, pure 
justice, security of person and property, (3) for immediate removal of Viramgam 
custom cordon (4) abolition of forced labour, (s) urging Princes to put State 
budgets to votes of State assemblies and to fix their civil list, (6) to remove inter-statal 
custom lines, (7) for appointment of a Joint Board for management of Kathiawad 
State Railways. 

The conference adopted the Nehru Scheme relating to Indian States and urged 
the Princes to abide by it. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the great movement for Swaraj and 
programme of work laid down by the Congress was passed. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari speaking on this resolution asked all present to enlist 
themselves as members of the Congress, to boycott foreign cloth, wear khaddar and 
give their quota of earnings to the congress fiinds. 

His appeal for funds met with a hearty response and over three thousand rupees 
were subscribed on the spot for work for untouchables for which Mahatma Gandhi 
had asked for Rs. 5,000 in his speech. The Conference then terminated. 


The Utkal Provincial Conference 

The 3 rd session of the Utkal Provincial Conference was held at Balasore on 
the 30th MARCH 1929 under the presidency of Babu Gopabandhu Chaudhury. 
Many prominent public men from all f^rt of Orissa attended the Conference. 
The first day's meeting terminated after the presidential address. The President 
in course of h is address gave an outline of the national programme and the duty of 
the country at this national juncture. He spoke of the dire poverty of the onya 
people and said that without amelioration of the economic distress political eman- 
cipation of the country was impossible. He next referred to the boycott of foreign 
cloth and explained how national industiy had been rained 1 ^ foreign exploiution 
and fervently exhorted the people to develop khadi mentality which alone would 
ensure India's salvation. 

The important resolutions passed in the conference included progiamme of impend- 
ing straggle of 1930 under the leadership of Mrhatma Gandhi, enrolment of Cemgross 
memben, starting of branch Congress Organisation and vigorous boycott of foreign 
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cloth were the important items in the programme decided to be taken up by the 
Congress. Another resolution moved, seconded and supported by ladies asking the 
women-lblk of Orina to lake up Congrw work was passed with great enthusiasm. 
Two other resolutions one regarding amalgamation of oriya-speaking tracts and the 
other demanding < arrying into effect the Flood Committee Report were passed 
unanimously. 

The President, while winding up the procceedings highly praised the youths of 
Balasore for their enthusiasm and exhrvted the audience to take up the Congress 
work without delay so that India may be free by 1930. 

Other Conferences 

A Youth Conference was held at Balasore after the Provincial Conference under 
the presidency of Sj. Rajkrishna Bose. There was a large gathering of youths who 
displayed great energy and enthusiasm and made the Conference a complete success. 
A youth league was started and resolutions about boycott of for-fign cloth, removing 
opium evil and introducing other social reforms, were passed. 

On the same day a woman's Conference was held in the Townhall under the 
presidency of Sm. Sarala Devi. There was a large gathering of ladies and resolu- 
tions about social reform and boycott of foreign cloth were passed. 


The Bengal P rovincial Youth Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Youth Conference met at Rangpur on the 29th MARCH 
1929 under the Presidency of Sj Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the great Bengali 
novelist. The following is an exhaustive summary of the address delivered by him on 
the occasion 

“As in my literary works you will find problems but no solutions, so also in my 
address you will find problem but no answer. It is for the Youth Associations to 
furnish an answer. This is the principal feature of my address. Let one thing be 
clear at the outset. That an Youth Association is at least partly concerned with 
politics, it is no use denying. This is one of its functions. The Bengal Provincial 
Conference is going to meet here two days hence. When the objective of both these 
bodies is about the same, what is the necessity of holding the separate Youth 
Conference ? Though the two bodies liave much the same exterior, when we look from 
inside the difference is very great indeed. The Congress is old like myself. The 
Youth Conference is young and pure hot blood still flows down its arteries, as it were. 
The Congress is the true resort of brainy men, lawyers and experienced politicians but 
the Youth Association is built up by intense earnestness and devotion of youth. 
The former is guided by acute worldly wisdom, the other is p? opelled by natural 
spontaneity ' of life. That is why the independence resolution which was passed 
at the Madras Congress as a result of agitation and excitement was neither true nor 
natural. Owing to this reason it did not endure. Before a year passed, it was 
nullified. The Calcutta Congress once again demanded dominion status instead of 
independence, but the younger generation did not heed this. 

Wherever 1 glance, 1 behold the red rays of youthful regeneration. Not only in 
politics but in social and economic sphere, there is a new awakening. They are now 
l^lising that without them tfie well-nigh insoluble problems of the world can never 
be solved. The older generation sometimes reprimand them and say to the youths 
that they are inexperienced. Why do not the youths say in reply that their revolt is 
against the so-called experience ? .... 

But let me not be misunderstood. The Congress is the only national institution 
which does not submit to insult and opinion. In 1921, the Congress adopted non- 
violent non-cooperation, the soul of which was khadi and clMrka and Swaraj was 
promised by the 31st December. Inspiration came from outside Bengal but the 
num^r of men who went to jaiL the quantity of khaddar and the number of charkas 
And the numbei of sacrifices made in Bengal were without a parallel in India. How 
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was this possible ? Because, in all probability except the Puajab. no other province 
can claim to a part of deep love which the Bengal youths cherish for the country. 
That is why the “Bandemataram** emanateJ from Bengal and in Bengal was born 
the great soul Deshbandhu. 

Proceeding Sj. Chatterjee condemned the attitude of Mahatmaji after the Chauri- 
Chaura incident as a result of which all hopes of India were dashed to the ground. The 
weaklings in Bengal outside the jail upset the work of Deshbandhu. Another situation 
had how been created by the Simon Commission, similar to that created by Jallian- 
wallabag. He found to his regret that the incident and programmes of 1931 were 
being repeated. The leaders from outside were sitting on Bengal and he was afraid 
that nothing could happen by the 31st December, 1939. The only hope lay in the 
youth of the country. They should take a leaf out of the anti- partition agitation when 
Bengal was entirely dependent on herself. The political leaders might claim Swaraj 
on the basis of the misdeeds of the bureaucracy during the last 150 years. But the 
youths had a different stand-point. Tiiey would prefer independence to a dependent 
heavenly kingdom. To attain freedom, the price would have to be paid. C$nly the 
blood or youth could furnish that price. In every country in the world the youths 
had achieved freedom. There could not be exception in the case of India. 

There was one word which was floating in this atmoshere of India, namely, 
revolution. He wanted the youngmen to remember that in no country did the people 
seek revolution for the sake of revolution. Real revolution was in the soul of an 
individual. Political revolution was possible only when the ground had been pre- 
pared by revolutionising the merciless society, a loveless religion, existing communal 
and caste relations, economic inequality and heartless treatment towards woman- 
hood. If any of them had a revolutionary bent, they would not probably like his words. 
It is no use simply blaming the Government for the Arms Act. What happened 
during hundreds of thousands of years when there was no Arms Act ? Bengal and 
India were enslaved over and over again owing to our own internal differences. 
From the time of Joychand down to Mirjafar, this had happened. Even Deshbandhu 
had to waste most of his time and energy by fighting a section of his countrymen. 
In the youth associations, there were internal disputes and several groups. 

In conclusion, Sj. Chatterjee laid stress on the boycott of British goods and 
British cloth. He said that it was no use attempting the boycott of foreign goods or 
foreign cloths. We should as soon as possible completely boycott the British clothes 
and for this purpose it would not be wrong to substitute even Japanese cloth as a 
substitute. Much energy should not be wasted over Khadi. 

He condemned the philosophy of life which advised the curtailment of human 
want. Discontent was divine and progress would be furthered only by an attempt 
to satisfy our wants. 

He referred to the last Bardoli agitation which was extolled so much by Mr. 
Nariman in his presidential speech at the Calcutta Youth Congress. He dislikea one 
thing in that affair, namely, that leaders and workers should have proclaimed it as 
an economic question and not as a political question in order to bring about a 
compromise with the British Government In conclusion Sj. Chatterjee paid a 
tridufe to the Volunteers’ Corps, organised by the last Calcutta Congress. 


Retolutiont 

The Youth Conference reassembled on the nexr morning, the 30 th Mareh^ 
and adopted about so resolutions protesting against the repressive ineasures 
directed against the workers of the Bengal Youth Association for 
crushing the Youth Movement; strongly resenting the arrest of labour and 
peasants' leaders with the object of crushing the Labour and Peasants' 
movements ; demanding national independence as the goal and removal of all 
c^stacles standing on the way of the youth ; urging uplifiment of the labour and 
peasant classes and the youths to organise ; educate and uplift labour and peasant 
classes ; advocating physical cnlture and development and encouragement of the 
game by game and competitive physical feats ; protesting against arbitrary proscription 
of national literature and publications for suppressing national movements ; dis- 
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favouring admittance to the membership of the Youth Association to those supporting 
communalism in any public sphere ; advocating total boycott of British g^s aa 
honouring self-respect and helping national movement and boycott of foreign goods 
where possible ; disapproving the present Boy Scout system as creating slave men- 
tality and advocating the reformation of the same on national lines ; urging students 
to put a stop to increasing female abductions, disipproving early marriage and sup- 
porting circulation of the Age of Consent Bill by the Sub-Committee of the Assembly 
and further urgin|t 2$ years as the marriageable age for youths and 18 for girls, and 
urging the formation of a permanent Volunteer Corps. 

A resolution moved from the chair expressed condolence at the sudden and 
unexpected death of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Tne resolutions condemning communal organisations as stumbling blocks to 
national solidarity, urging boycott of British cloths whole-heartediy and urging 
removal of purdah, untouchability, caste system and all social disaoilities were 
alscMiassed. 

Further resolutions urging an organisation of the preasants and workers on an 
economic basis, condemning the Government for arresting the leaders of the peasants 
and workers and for launching on repressive legislation against the workers of youth 
associations all over the country were also passed. 

The conference further declared inde^ndence as the goal of youth movement 
and exhorted the workers to do all they could to remove obstacles in the way of 
attaining the said goal. 

The conference further held the proscription of national literature as unlawful and 
high-handed. The Conference then terminated. 


The Madras Youth Conference 

The preliminary session of the Madras Youth Conferenee was held on the 
FEBRUARY 1929 xnxh^ Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. T. 
Prakasam. There was a good gathering of the youths of the city. 

The proceedings began with the singing of national songs after which Mr. Trivl- 
krama Rao delivered the welcome address. The following is a summary : — 

The Chairman*! Addrem 

Youth is essentially the period of highest activity and noblest aspirations. !t is 
the transitional time when the emotions of a tender age blend harmoniously with 
the judgment of a dawning adolescence. Common aspirations enlivening their 
conduct impart a tone of fellowship and brotherhood rarely experienced in any other 
stage of life. Therefore it is that the youth movement seeks to interpret and express 
the longings of the younger generation of our country men, to take an active part in 
our national struggle, to contribute that measure of support and to develop at the 
same time ^at spirit of understanding which will bring harmony and efficiency into 
personal, social and international relations. 

The newly awakened youth have begun to realise more than ever that for long 
a peculiarly unproductive, irrational turn had been given to their training and 
c^duct Free thinking, independent judgment and an unoppressed view of life had 
been denied to them because of established usage, hoary tradition, superstitious 
Kntiments or a so-called elderly guidance. It is their challenge to convention and 
dogma forms the soul and substance of their conduct and behaviour. The 
more objectively and analytically the sentiments of the new youth movement are 
iraoslated into action, the more effectively would they function in their liberating 
purpose. The spirit and vitality of youth must not only be conserved but also 
®**^*®d into fruitfol channels of humanistic endeavour. ... 

Referring to the question of students and politics, Mr. Rao ridiculed the idea 

5 » 
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that there ehould ever be an attempt to dissuade students from politics. And the 
speaker believed that **it develt^ on the youths to put forth the best of their talent 
and ener^ towards the task of ;ecoDstructing our fmlitical frbric and towards 
achieving for India a respected place in the comity of nations.*’ 

Touching on the Guzerat College strike, Mr. Rao said **It holds out an object 
lesson both to the educational authorities and to the students in the need for methods 
of conciliatory administration on the one side and the value of self-reliance, individual 
discipline and national dignity on the other.** 

As regards communalism, the speaker was of the opinion that separatist forces 
^nd artificial barriers in any form (either from state or society) must be levelled down 
in developing a healthy and complete national life. Concluding, Mr. Rao said : — 
"Young India must to-dav judge for herself her destination and destiny. Schemes 
of i^liticaT advancement are kept before the country advocating diflTerent modes of 
national emancipation. To my mind, there is one anl only one ideal that must guide 
our aspirations and infiuence our conduct. We find ourselves to-day not merely as 
the inheritors of a rich and ancient culture but also as participants in an enlarged 
life of humanity seeking peace, contentment and prosperity. Isolated life of India 
as such would imperil her future and stay back her precious contribution to the 
world’s higher life. An indispensable condition to this flowering of her genius is 
freedom. So long as she lives a humiliated and emasculated career by remaining in 
subjection deprived of those inalienabie rights of directing and shaping her destinies, 
that genius cannot blossom and thus c.innot contribute towards the common riches 
of world culture. Her subjection is not only a national calamity but also a world 
disaster awaiting immediate redemption.** 

The Pretidentiel Address 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM, in the course of his presidential address, said that he readily 
agreed to preside over the Conference, because he always felt that he was still a 
student, a student with very imperfect knowledge. Before he entered the Assembly 
his ignorance about the working of the Indian constitution and about the economic 
condition of India so far as it related to the people at large was great. Speaking about 
the question of students taking part in politics, Mr. Prakasam said : 

"when we are to-day face to face with a great nat^al struggle advice is being 
given by some elders that students should eschew politics ''opipletely. If students 
should eschew it altogether, they will not be fit for any work. By entering into poll 
tics, I do not mean that when you are in colleges, when you are trying to pass exami- 
nations, you should become act ve politicians with us and that you should get into 
the heated and excited atmosphere of the present political agitation always. Politics 
is nothing if you are ignorant people. It implies full knowledge of the condition of 
one’s own countr]^, if not the conditions of the outside world. When 1 am addressing 
you on the question of politics it is my desire that no student should be ignorant of 
the political and the economic conditions of the country : Why should we find s i- 
much depression all around, in the youth conferences or in other political confer- 
ences ? The problem of the day is unemployment. What is it due to ? When we 
appeal to you to be patriotic, to come and jo n the Simon Boycott demonstrations, 
why should there be any trouble ? If you had known the conditions of the country, 
if you had been taught in the schools and colleges anything of the economic condi- 
tions of your country, anything of the political working of the constitutions of your 
country, there is no need to-day to appeal to the youths of the country. If you have 
been studying about the revenue which the Government takes from the people, from 
the students for educational purposes and how much of the revenues are being utilised 
for the legitimate purposes of education, of cultivation and developing the indus- 
tries, there would have been no difficulty on such occasions as these. If you had 
known that when a sum, nearly twenty crores is collected from a particular area and 
that only about half a crore mid been spent for the benefit of that area during the 
last 30 years, there would have been no trouble when such appeals are being made 
to ffie youth of the country and to the masses. Last year and the year before 
there was a fight between the Government of India and the elected representatives 
with regard to the exchange question, whether the ratio should be ish. 6 d. or ish. 
4d. The Government has managed to get a success on that question. The loss 
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sustained by the poor people and by our tradesmen is extending annually over more 
than one hundred crores. We have allowed ani our leaders have committed serious 
errors in the past. There was for us an occasion to collect a crore of rupeesi and if 
that had been spent in establishing one central national educational institutioni where 
real education could be given to all students, we would have been able to do some 
service to the motherland. What is it that you arc doing to solve the unemployment 
problem? The Government is rot interested in doing anything in this direction. 
You have to face and solve the problem. You would have been able to solve it, if 
you had been given the right education, and if you had been told how many employ* 
inentsare there under the Government. If you had known the real state of af&irs, 
you would have been thinking for yourselves even while studying in schools and 
colleges about your future careers. That is not the case now. Those friends of 
mine who non-co-operated and have suffered miserably are again compelled by 
circimstances to come back and join the colleges to day. That is because they had 
no right education. I don’t really understand why the Government should have the 
trepwfety to propound rules for the guidance of the conduct of young men, when they 
dcMt^t take the least possible interest to see that the young men are provided fo* when 
they had passed out of the colleges. The present system of education has onW 
made aR of ns fit for clerks* places. Politics, those i^ople might not teach you. I 
only wish there is opportunity for stu lents to learn politic'-^ and there is an institution 
where the young men should be taught all that is required for the equipment of their 
future lines. How else can you be fit ? To say that students should not know any- 
thing of politics is, in my opinion, very wrong. I would call it a crime to keep 
students in the dark with regard to the constitution of their country. The unemploy- 
ment question comes because you have been kept away from the knowledge required 
of )FOU. 

I d >n't agree with the sentiments expressed in the presidential address given to 
another section of the youth two days ago. His advice was that students should not 
get into politics, should not do anything which would displease the Government and 
the University authorities. While giving that advice he asked those very students 
to present a welcome address to the Simon Commission. If it was his real belief that 
students should have nothing to do with politics and that they should take his advice 
seriously, is it right that he should call upon them to get into the worst possible 
matter of the boycott of the Simon Commission and induce them to draft an address 
when the whole country is against that Commission ? This is a clear proof that it 
is absolutely necessary that they should know and enter politics, if not always at 
least on occasions like this when the unwanted Commission is coining among us. 

The President next laid great stress on the necessity for military training among 
the youths of the country and spoke how if this was given effect to the huge military 
expenditure incurred at present could be reduced. The Madras atmosphere at 
present was somewhat peculiar. It was neither bracing nor depressing. It was 
midway. Rumours were afloat that there would be strife in the city again when 
the Simon Commission would arrive on Monday next. He believed tliat there was 
no foundation for any such rumours. Even supposing some misguided persons 
might create disturbances, it was the duty of the youth of the country and its respon- 
sible leaders to prevent such violence. 'l*hey must boldly face the situation and not 
nin away as cowards. For his part he was prepared to be the first to lead any 
procession and face the consequences. They need not be worried about these 
things. It was their business to serve the country and thci^ must try their best. If 
military training had been given to the youths and if the youths had been brought 
under the discipline of the army there would be no need to issue such appeals. 

In conclusion, Mr. Prakasam appealed to them to be courageous and to decide 
lor themselves after mature consideration their future action. He particularly 
pealed to them to take their part in the boycott demonstrations of Monday next and 
not io yield to any external influences to overcome them on that occasion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then adopted . j r 

This Conference places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the deaths of 
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Lala Lajptt Rai, Pandit Gopabandhu Das« Maganlal Gandhi, K. D. Shaatri, 
Dnggifmla Gopalakrishnayym and Raja of Panagal and conveys to the ftmilies of the 
deceased jpatnots its heart-felt sympathy in dieir bereavement** 

"The Conference expresses its hearty admiration of the heroic stand of the students 
of the Gujerat College and congratulates them on their victory in the struggle that 
they had put up to vindicate their riifhts.** 

niiis Conimnce calls upon <eveiy patriotic youth tolmlp in the effective boycott 
of the Simon Commission and requests the students to maJm the coming Monday's 
boycott demonstsatioiis a complete success.** 

"This Conference expresses its profound admiration of the heroic attitude of the 
Bombay youths in the recent Bomoay fnicas and also expresses its sorrow for the 
demise of the noble souls who have sacrificed their lives in the defence of their 


country.* 

"Thii 


his Conference expresses its willingness to identify itself with the social and 
constructive programme o£ the Indian National Congress for the year.*' 

"This Confemceef die Youths of Madras accepts complete Swaraj as the political 

d of India and appeals to the Youth of the country to work for the liberation of the 
herland.** 

The Conference was then dissolved with another appeal from the President to 
the youths to strengthen the Boycott movement. 


The Andhra Student's Conference 


The eight session of the Andhra Students' Conference met on the 26th 
January 1929 amidst great enthusiasm in the Minerva Cinema Hall, Masulipatam, 
with Mr. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, in the chair. 

The Andhra Students' Conference was first inaugurated in the historic town of 
MasuHpatam and the present Conference is the eighth session thereof. It was started 
with a view to promul^te an e$pirit de corps among students in general. Ever 
since its inception the progress made has been steady though slow. Last year the 
energetic Guntuiians conducted it with unqualified success. 

TbePfuddemUl Addvuw 

The following are extracts firom the address of Mr. K. Chandy, the President of 
the Conference : 

It is a matter of surprise how a sundried bureaucrat, who has already been laid 
on the shelf, end whose contact with the Muses of learning is purely temporary and 
accidental, should have been summoned, from far away Mysore, to this beautiful 
city of ancient culture and traditions, for jn^siding at a conference of students in one 
of the most promising language areas of this continent It is simplest and best 
to regard it as a mere gift of the gods for which one has got to be humbly grateful. 
This occasion should not, however, be allowed to slip by without giving a piece 
of information which will doubtless be interesting ana might perhaps indicate the 
connecting link between the students of the Andhra University and me. Many 
years ago die Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University sat at the feet of a guru 
who is now a member of the Government of Mysore and that gentleman himself, at 
a still earlier period, was taught by roe, so that students of this university have a kind 
of remote intellectual or spiritual k ndship with me. Perhaps that feet is an explana- 
tion why you have been pleased to summon me to preside at this conference. 

It is only at the beginning and at the end of my official career that the student 
world has come into rdatioiwp with me. On account of the veiy heavy interregnum 
between these perioife— during which time my work lay in quite other fields, it is 
exceedingly difficult to visoaliee the needs, the aspiration and the psychic content of 
st^entsinorder to be enabled to talk to them in a manner diat, aldiough lacking 
in the arts of oratory and of humour, mi^t nevertheless be of some practical use in 
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^gg j ^i aigi^tsagtsLnssi^jrr^ 

die free etmwp i »e of ilis Weit lonwer dun a^r edim m Saufrem Mia,— 4hat 
toflMMrovallenoouipeediei will be d e B w ea e d Iqr msif enilfBH mi die Andhra 
Ueweiiky which wonid be fteeread peibepe tnnr ttan what ewet ef •» of fre 
elder generatkm can attcflipt Aineejif fre ite d eels ef balia and pammkif in thtt 
veiyaadieace there nndonbCedly mi|^ even be eoeee epiriu frat aic %candinc 
apeftopOBtfeefrrdieadortlieafetocoiiie'arboniijht^i^die woild aaofrier heart 
and odicr pnlee^. The fimcdon of the elder feneration in India at thie fleoment 
is peiha|iB diet of preparing the way, and dejub^ the groiind, frr caablief diese 
young men to sound that note of harmony between the Em and die West, between 
the material and the spiritual, between activity and qniettwn that b eo mndh needed, 
if the civilbatum ol whicti we were proud till yesterday is not to crash in rain about 
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our ears. 

A subject about which one might speak,— and speak for hours— is the need for 
clear analytical thinking, so that judgments, when they are formed, might be the 
result of reasoning and not merely of emotion. On account of reason briny divorced 
from emotion in much of the thought of the 19th centuiy, there b a certain amount 
of confusion or disharmony in Politics, Economics, Ethics and Sociology, but emotion 
divorced from reason which seems to characterise certain school and certain people 
particularly in thb coun^, is equally dangerous and liable to lead us &r asuay- 
tf the need for clear thinking is urged before this audience of students, it is «n the 
hope that, when they become leaders to-morrow, they will deliberately refute to 
tread tte flowery path of moving the masses of their countrymen by promulgating 
half-truths or untruths, however popular, with the help of the arts of oratory. 

It is not my intention to advocate any scheme of politics before an audbnoe 
of students, but politics gives one of the best examples of the dangers of unclear 
thinking. It would seem that some of the people that ulk of the future constitution 
of India had not taken the trouble folly and clearly to understand the precise meaning 
of all the terms that they use. Democracy, representative government, responsible 
government party government, Swaraj have all, as you know, distinctive meaniny 
and implications but in many utterances these terms would seem to hm used as if 
they had the same connotation in the minds of the speakers. It is interesting to 
notice in this connection tliat the late Mr. Montayu who combined in himself in a 
rare decree the qualities of emotion and of dear thinking had drawn up the formula 
for India in these words : **the gradual development of free institutions in India 
with a view to ultimate self-government within the Empire." It was a distinguished 
ex-Viceroy of India who changed the wording to the form in which it was announced, 
u e., the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as a part of the 
Britirii Empre. But the subiequent action of this most distinguished nobleman 
would seem to show that he himself had not clearly visualised all the implications 
of the words font he used. Students will presumably wish that the formula of 
Mr. Montagu bad held the ground. In that case, it would probably have been 
perceived more clearly that free institutions are merely institutions intended to cast 
put feat. *0 create initiative and to allow a people freedom to develop according to 
its own genius and common will. . . 

An eminent savant from Europe who had come to attend the Students* Christan 
Federation asked me how it is that some Indbn leaders are talking of Independence 
withmit having any kind a programme and what they mean by s^king of 
Dominion Status as a step towards Independence. It is somewhat like talking mam- 
*g®»jeitep towards divorce. . • • 

(The speaker then explained how clear thinking was most essential in tne 
field of civics and religion.) , , a 

May I take up a moment more of your time in making a few practical suggestions r 
^ first soggestion is the need for organising these various student movemento on 
an all-India rasb with the idea of linking np the all-Indb student movement wim 
etudem movements all over the world. It makes one sad to reflect th^ J“ 
student movements the spirit of communalism b appearing. There is no future lor 
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peopifrcist off^tbeir Gomminialisin and build up in their stu- 
» sfnvit «f comtadcsb^ b e t ween members of various communities, 
ami prieddrii coonrictiars. It » unnecessary and it win be quite futile to 
e nf mamdmJSsiiq^tftflng&t and feelioft. What is required is a comfX>site mosaic 
imm be wbedk iariM» ecsamssttbiis with distinct points of view might find a place 
R a von. i%n aQ^lUfia sttsdent organisation win be able to influence government 
“ of students, and perhaps change the scheme of 
twf so as to make it more useful and suited to our environment 
...ma Eai^ measure, only a means of increasing middle class uncm- 
It wxB bo soomthfiig to he proud of, if die Andhra students, who combine 
» the demeats of practical ability and emotion, will take the lead in 
^'sacb an my auisa tioiL If an alMndia student movement could be Imted 
with sCTPibr organrsations elsewhere, it will also go a long way towards peeventing 
wow conflicts in the fetore. It is perhaps not unwise to dreainf also th^ such a 
wo^-wide orpinsition might supolement the League of Hations, might find 
effiseto^ substitutes for the zest and the glaroottr of war ; aatf in any case mp the 
foundations of nnhealthy nationalism and the war spirit, by members of the organi- 
sation resolving not to kill each other for any cause whatsoever. 

Another suggestion, by following which s iidents could improve their ootlcwk 
on life is that, as in Germany and Europe, they might ■»ttcmp^. particularly during 
holidays, to get into touch with the masses in the countrv, do some actual manual 
labour for earning wages so ns to relieve to tha» extent the burden of their education 
and thus get to understand conditions of labour and of the people living by the 
sweat of their brow. Indian thinkers do not seem to have laid sufficient stress on the 
dignity of manual labour. In coming years labour is likely to get more and more 
powerful. It is desirable for the good of the coiin*r)' that it should get intellectualised 
and spiritualised. Our educated young men should therefore get into active and 
sympathetic touch with the toiling masses both in the city and in villages. If there 
is such touch, the occasional breakdown of law and order in our presidency towns, 
for instance, will not hapiien. There is also the danger of class war-fare, which is 
more dangerous than caste distinctions faking hold of India and it can be avoided 
only by sympathetic co-operation with labour. It ought to be possible for some of 
the professors and students to draw up schemes for achieving ibis object. 

In India, the ideas associated with the scout movement with its ideals of efficient 
service are more useful. The catching on of the scout spirit in India and elsewhere 
is one of the few hopeful features of moderen times. 

It is gratifying that the need for physical fitness is being recognised more and more 
both by students and by the public. Judging from the utterances of men in authonty 
it seems fairly clear that in the life-time of the young people present here, India 
will be able to undertake its own defence. Within that rime, the League of Natiom. 
and the league of studeni.s might perhaps have effectually, and not merely on 
paper, abolished war ; but force in the form of a standing army and navy and air 
force will be necessary for as long a time as one need think about. It is one thing to 
I>c aggressive ; and another to be strong. In strength Indian youth ought to be able 
to give a good account of themselves. It should also be possible to give greater 
impetus to territorials with men trained in the University Corps as a nucleus. 

There is one other matter about which a word has to be said. It is disappointing 
for those watching Andhradesa from outside, that the Andhras have not yet l^en 
able to find a solution of the question of a centre for the university. The latest idea 
is to have a unitary university with its headquarters probably at Vizagapatam and 
to give the other colleges back to the Madras University. It is rash for one who 
has no inside knowledge of this vexed question to venture (o offer an opinion ; but 
one may be permitted to recommend, if it has not already been adopted, the modern 
solution of a round tabic conference of representatives of the various conflicting 
interests. If such a conference should be held, it should have three aims in view, 
which arc first, the interests of Andhra culture should have the first claim, 
second, the university centre or centres (in case a federal type is contemplated, 
should be selected solely from academic considerations and third, there should oe 
no attempt to coerce minorities, but every attempt to persuade and convince. 
endeavour is inade in this direction, a solution that is creditable to the practical 
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geuai of the Andhni coaatrjrisIflBely toappMr. Some of raw rich i 
merchants of whom there are many, will, it is hoped, —w Imeeadowt 
developxnent of the Andhra University. 

We have in India men and women of whom any courtry ousht he ptend. There 

is Gandhiji whom several Westerners have declared to be the liww r ed&ent man of 
this generation. We have Tagore and Sarojini Naidu, and Piofcssovs Raman, Bom 
and Radha Krishnan, who have all won admiration f-'na the whole world. In the 
humdrum field of statesmanship, however, it is diiocnlt, olT-handp to suggest a lew 
names on the same level of eminence as these are in their remectife fiekb or even 
of statesmen of a generation that is past, such as Ranade and Gokbale. It be 
that we are unable to see the wood on account of the trees--that k, that ^ have 
too man^ eminent men— or it m:|rht be that tldctly people habitnaily torn the blind 
eye to ability in younger men— but it has got to be said that many Indiaos, including 
eminent economists, are agreed that in the utterances of modm «tm|gtinen and 
politicians, it is difficult to find the note of mastery of their subject that one noticed 
over and over again when men like Ranade and Gokhale spoke. There is, on the 
other hand, often noticeable, a want of appreciation of realities and actual conditimis. 
It is difficult for most people to say ** Here is a man T 


_ . . , ^ that has thought out all aspects 

of the Indian problem and found the way.*' There are several, as 1 have said already, 
who have powerful magnetism and the capacity to influence crowds but it does 
not appear that they have a programme, twenty, or even ten years ahead. It is not 
clear whether they have visualised the kind of India that they propose ushering in. 
The great educationist Dr. Miller used to (ell us in his classes— he was one of the 
first to see the need for freedom for India— that Indian students are in several ways 
the best students in the world but have a strange capacity of keeping in different 
compartments of their brain, mutually contradictory thoughts. That is the generation 
that is now functioning and we seem still to have retained that capacity. It is 
difficult, otherwise, to understand, for instance, people advocating full blown 
democracy with party government on the one hand and suddhi, rank communalism, 
and the subjection of women on the other. 

The youth of the present generation, however, seems to be out-growing that 
capacity ; and I wish them God-speed. The adventure of thought is the noblest 
of all adventures. If you follow that adventure fearlessly, 'though no great ministering 
reason* might sort out for you, 'the dark mystery of human souls,' yet 'vast ideas 
will roll before you* and you will 'glean therefrom your liberty.* Perhaps, if you 
are lucky, you may come across shapes. 

More strange, more Imutiful, more smooth, more regal 
Than wings of swans, than doves, than dim seen eagle,' 
and be able to use that knowledge for the country's good. 

Before sitting down, let me thank the executive committee of the Andhra Students' 
Conference for the great honour that they have conferred on me by asking me to 
preside on this occasion. 

Resolutions 

The conference met again on the 2Stfi January and passed the following resolu- 
tions j I . 

The conference resolved that proper impetus be given to the spread of female edu- 
cation by piecept as well as by insistence upon the education of girls in cycry home. 

Another resolution was passed recommending the formation, in the provii^ of 
diflkrent students' organisations which would ultimately be affiliated to the All-lndia 
Students' organisation. .... • v ■ 

It was resolved that Hindi be made a compulsory third language in all schools 
and colleges hereafter. , u j 

Another resolution recommended that physical and military training be introduced 
into schools and colleges in future. The resolution was very enthusiastically received 
hy the delegates anid was passed unanimously. 

The next resolution advocated the use of khaddar. 

Mr. M. Daa then moved diatthe Cooference was to accord its whole-^rted 
•upport to Mr. Sarda*s **Child Marriage Bill” in the interests of the youth in the land. 
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kwas agvMd, oaHie tumstion of the PresidenCi that the principle underlying 
Mr. Sttda'e Child Ifuriige Bifi would be accepted by the House. 

‘‘This Conlereaee leqaests the Senate to create opportunities for all subjects other 
han Englidi to be taii|lic in Telegu (in all the High School and Intermediate classes) 
in acceptance of the pnadple of vemicularisation and wants that the scheme might 
Uke efiect after the reot^mtion of the Andhra Uni versity by all the other universities 
in the country. 

'*Xi) This Confbence ol the students of Andhradesa congratulates the students of 
the Gujarat College on the bold sund they have taken and wishes them every 
success in their attempts to vindicate their self-respect. 

**(2) This Conference of the Andhra Students calls upon all the students to boycott 
foreign goods and take to the use of home-made ones. 

**(3) It is the request of the conference that the Andhra University authorities 
be pleased to do away with the present system of examinations and introduce in 
their place what is known as the ‘tutorial system*. 

**U) This Conference. views with alarm the recent communique of the Government 
as re^rds the future of the Andhra University and requests that a round table 
conference be held under the auspices of the Andhra Mahajana Sabha executive 
where different viewpoints might be fairly urged, and a settlement effected acceptable 
to all. 

“(5} It is resolved that steps be taken by the Standing Committee of the con- 
ference (ta be formed), to celebrate the anniversaries and birthdays of all great 
national leaders of our land and to prepare a calender of such dates for the informa- 
tion of the members.*' 


The Sind Students’ Conference 


The Eighth Session of the Sind Students* Conference was held at Bhivia on the 
3fd JUNE 1929, under the presidency of Mr. Gi N. Gokhale. The following is an 
exhaustive summary of the address delivered by him : — 

**You will all admit that a change includes both a present and a future and so the 
first concern of every man who aspires to reshape the world is to learn to look at 
himself as he is. We all of us have our ideals and our likings, and very often we 
mistake what we like to be, or what we profess to be, for what we really are. We 
have no objection to asking a person clad in the choicest English clothes to unfurl 
the National flag of pure handspun khaddar, with tihe symbol of a charkha on it, as 
long as he jumps into some rough overalls before doing so. This is only an instance 
of the numerous hypocrycies which pervade our whole life in India, and if you wish 
to reshape India, 1 would ask you to put sincerity above everything else*’. 

Continuing he said that he had seen college students who here said to have given 
Mahatma Gandhi a most eloouent address in khaddar cloth, clad in the finest 
English summer suitings three days after the event, and one of your own volunteers 
who came to explain to me the wonderful spinning competition you are going to 
have, was dressM in a nice English riiirt and blue bkuor. 1 am not asking you to 
wear khaddar or even Indian mill-cloth. That is for each one of you to decide for 
himself. But if you believe in the gospel of spinning, please do not murder tha^ 
ideal by spinning yarn in English ootiies. Wiatever your convictions and your 
professions— ri|fet or wrong do not matter,— you must be prepared to sincerely stand 
by them, to sinKr for them if need be. 

If you want to get a thing, yon must be prepared to pay the price for it It is an 
immutable law of life that yon cannot get something m nothing, and if you want 
liberty, you cannot get it by merely shouting for it. Even taking it in its narrow 
sense as pofideal fieed^ history will tell yon that the British have not achieved 
that goal without centuries of struggle and without a heavy price, nor have they 
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built up an empire without the loss of many valuable lives. They are still ffioaninff 
under the debts contracted to win the last great war : and if India wants similar 
freedom— practical and economical — ^it goes without saying that India have to pay 
for it Of these let us take economic freedom first, because to me it appears to be 
by far the most important. Practical freedom no doubt makes it easier, but it is 
only a means to that end. By manipulating tariffs we can encourage or discourage 
foreign articles from coming into the country, but even if they do come, what matters ? 
Even under a foreign rule, none of us can be compelled to buy foreign things, if we do 
not want to do so. The only price demanded is the inconvenience caused. We send 
out of our country every year— 3 crores of rupees for foreign liquors, scroresfor 
cigarettes, 4 crores for biscuits and other provisions, 3 crores for betel-nut, 8 crores 
of rupees for sugar, and i crore for salt ; and no one can say that we shall all die in a 
day, if we do not consume these, and yet we educated people are mainly responsible 
for this drain. 

In the practical field what stands in out way but the want of a spirit of give and 
take ? India is not populated by savages but by people whose ancestors were at ihe 
height of civilization, when Britain was yet a muddy marsh ; and if a few la^» of the 
British can hold sway over thirtytwo crores of Indians to-day, it is only because 
thM 320 millions are divided in a billion camps. God did not create India for the 
sole benefit of the Hin lu or the Mussalman, and there is nothing that either party 
*must* have. In this democratic age birth in a particular family or in a particular 
religion ought to be no handicap but no qualification at the same time. Each man's 
special aptitudes which his heredity and environment influence to a great extent, 
cannot be ignored and all that a State can do is to give equal opportnntties to all, 
not equal prizes. 

The Englishman has been our ideal during the last hundred years. When we 
look at him, we cannot help noticing that he puts on a neck-tie and tight pants, and 
it was certainly pardonable to conclude that his success in life was due to those talis* 
mans. In our desire to be pros{Mrous like him we have all given his stiff-collar, bis 
tail-coat and even his peg of whisky a feir chance and still we have noyirogressed 
veiy much. They are making the same experiment on a li^e scale in l^irl^, and 
it is said to be a greatest success, but in Afghanistan it evidently did not produce 
very good resulu. Some of us grown-ups have beran to feel rather uneasy about it, 
and we have a suspicion that the causes of the Englishman's prosperity— ’or even 
the Turk's for that matter — may be deeper down, however convenient the English 
dress may be, and is in a cold climate, we know how uncomfortable it is in a hot 
country like India, and yet we see all Englishmen suffer tortures to preserve their 
dress, as a mark of their nationality. It is no^ by doing what the Englishman does, 
but by doing as he does, that we shall succeed like him. Whether you will like the 
Englishman's neck-tie or his patriotism is one of the questions that you youths have 
to decide. 1 know that dress does not make a man, and the clothes may be said to 
play a trivial part in a man's life, and yet inasmuch as they reflect his^ inner menta- 
lity, they are in my opinion a matter of vital importance. We are still living in an 
age, especially in Sind, where all those who do not put on English dress are **cranks," 
and where a fashionable English cut is necessary even for handspun khaddar. 

Concluding his address Mr. Gokhale said : — 

Having made sure of the will and acquired the necessary wisdom, you have then 
to act. As a book says, it is not enough for a hungry man to admire the food that 
is placed before him. Even a resolution to eat does not carry him any further. He 
has to eat the food before it can satisfy his hunger. That is the ihird aspect of the 
problem. At every conference and congress in India we pass so many resolutions, 
hut they all lead to nothing. In the first place a great many of these resolutions 
are made without counting the cost, and no one has the energy to put the others 
into practice. 


r 

All Indlia Depressed Classes^ Conference,. 

Hie ibnrei AU-IndUa Depresied Classes* Conference and the isth Madias Presidhh- 
cjr Adi-Dcavida Conference was held on the tM Februartf 1929 in the Victoria public 
Hal, Madras under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Man^l of Bei^l. This was the first 
thne Ihst a depressed dasses* coderence of an alMndia character was held in the city 
and the rrmirwemi:i was very laiwely attended and great enthostasm prevailed. A num- 
ber sf deks^aies Irom all parts or India was also picsenL The conference was organised 
by the owmbers of the Registered All-India Adi-Diavida Mahajana Sabha. 

The prooeediM commenced with prayer. Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja read a 
messa^orfoodHwillandblessingfroni His Holiness Swami Om Piakash of Sree 
Dakshinanmiti Mott, Nilgiris. Mr. R. T. Kesavalu next performed the ceremony 
of hoistii^ the deprened classes' flag. 

In doing so, he first referred to the great Mges that their community had produced 
and then to thmr present condition. He said that the heavy burden of degradation 
accumulated for ages upon them and the spell of untouchability cast around them 
for ^nturies was too much for them to lift their heads or to think of their own low 
position. He thought all feir-minded persons would admit that it was monstrous 
that a class of - human beings should be perpetually kept down. Was it not a stand- 
ing disgnme to call them as depressed? The question of depressed classes was a 
national interest. How could Indians possibly expect their country to take her 
place among the nations of the world, if they kept such a large number of their 
own countrymen to remain in ignorance and degradation for centuries. Unless 
they allowed them to rise up equally with others normally and intellectually, they 
could not expect them to co operate with the other communities in their national 
efforts. The Congress, year after year, passed resolutions. But in the matter of 
untouchability nothing was done by the Congress! Even the other parties that had 
been in power since the introduction of the Montford Reforms, had not done anything 
practically except introducing a few bills such as State Aid to Industries Bill, the 
University Bill, and the Hindu Religious Endowments Bill. Even in passing the 
last Bill, they had been cautious enough to exclude the depressed classes from all 
provisions of the Bill. In the corporation meeting the other day, the Swarajist mem- 
bers heckled the President for not having invited them to the Harbour on the day 
of arrival of the Commission. Might he ask Mr. Satyamurti and others, who felt 
so much that the President had insulted them, how much the poor depressed clasi; 
community would feel when they were not allowed to get into the temples and 
to have any social intercourse ? 

'^Because you were allowed," the speaker declared, *'to handle the law of 
religion you have framed your own rules to call us as a fifth-class and to keep us 
out in ill soicial matters and in the question of temples. Is it not a breach of trust 
on your part ? Is it not a serious criminal offence that you have committed on a 
section of your own countrymen ? If only law and order is given in my hands to-day 
I will simply deport all such authors of the caste system out of India. Let us therefore 
be united and establish our birthright in this country. In hoisting this flag to-day 
we are establishing our birthright. The day is not far distant when we will have the 
supreme power in our hands and will be the masters of this land." 

Mr. GavaTs Opening Speech 

Mr. Gavai, Wf. L. C. ( C. P. ), in opening the conference said that their mov- 
ement was still in infency and what was required was a well organised naovement on 
constitutional lines. He next referred to Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj's services to the 
depressed classes and stated that Mr. Bajaj deserved their congratulations for his 
k e* n interest in their wel&re. Even the Government had now begun to reluctantly 
give lie members of the depressed classes their proper share in the administration 
of the country. They must remember, however, that they had to travel a long ois- 
tance to reach their goal. Their battle had just commenced. They had to unite 
together. They were opipttnnA and it was their right to rebel against tne 
repression. 



and die Christians had established colleges andniMveist 

lespeotnre cooBanniiidea Even though he did not want the rmbliilinifrt eCsndh 
sectarian insdtntions for the depresMd classes, he desired that sene in iM rinrnf 
should be made which, whfle removing the evils and disadva n t ages of |nBC& ooaa- 
munal interests, would, in all respects, sen^ the purpose of a nniveisWfar their 
community. V^di this view he sogmted that an All-India Depressed clasm^ Ednca- 
tional Society should be formed aM a fond of at least two ciores of rupees be raised. 
Instead of entrusting their education to the hands of caste- Hindns, eiiher officials 
or nor*offic|al 3 of Government, the Government would be well advised in subsidising 
the All-India Depressed Classes* Educational Society in its work of educating the 
community. In addition to this, children of the depressed classes should be admtted 
free of charge in all ^hools and colleges and the education of the depressed rUsaes 
should, instead of being made a transferred subject, be a charge on Uie revenues of 
the Central Government and must remain reserved. In the case of the depressed 
classes there should be no mstrictions of a^re for appointments in public services and 
a Government order to this effect should immediately be issued oy die Government 
of India. 

Referring to the political situation, the Chairman said that the history of the 
reforms of 1919 during these ten ^rears wa^ a monumental testimony to the oppres- 
sive attitude of the Indian pol iticians towards the depressed classes. The party 
in the Madras Legislative Council passed laws to cripple the activities of the Labour 
department and even to abolish the whole department altogether. The party came 
into existence with all the magnificent ideals of political justice but in us dealings 
with the depressed classes its ideals had nothing but injustice. The administration 
of the transferred department under the Ministers had been nothing less than a 
tragedy to the depressed classes. The subject of depressed classes should be in 
the hands of the depressed classes Ministers and the expenditure thereof should be 
a charge on the Central Government. A Standing Committee should be appointed 
to look into all questions relating to the interests of the depressed classes and above 
all the monstrous custom of caste should be abolished by statutory legislation. 

Alluding to the Simon Commission, the ChairmanI said that whatever might be 
the arguments for boycotting the Commission, it would be a bad lesson to an illiterate 
populace steeped in superstitions to follow the boycott. The depressed classes 
should never foil to welcome the Commission and give them their fullest co- 
operation. 

Presidential Address 


The President-elect, Mr. B. C. MANDAL was next installed in the chair after 
which he delivered his address. The following are extracts from the address : — 

Referring to the causes of dissension in the country and the political unrest he 
said: “The differences of religions, languages, manners, custom, caste-prejudice 
and mutual distrust have prevented the building of a nation. No united opinion 
has yet been formed. No movement can stand without the support of the masses 
who are the real backbone of the country. In fact, poverty, illiteracy and 
haired have played the most prominent parts in creating disunion. A number of 
unseasoned politicians thought tlwt the British people would get frightened at their tall 
talks and go away leaving India. But none of them cared for constructive wo^ 
Another group of political babblers has begun to try to secure ^ 

argumentation in the legislatures and exposing or decryiM the British rule. But 
they too do not care for any practical work in the country. There has come 
Another gang of chatterers who blow hot and cold at the same breath preaching lor 
Dominion Status as well as for Complete Independence. 

At this discontent of the unemployed caste- Hindu who u trying to 
forbance interfering wifo the peaceful administration of the counter, His 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor has sent one year earlier ^n ^ 
n the Goyt of India Act of 1919 seven members of the Bntish Parliament to tool 
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iato Ae cause of the Indian disconient Now the discontended Indian understands 
t^t if a proper investigation be made, his usurpation of all the rights to the exclu- 
•ion of Mahomedans and depressed classes, is sure to be detected and iustice, if at all 
done, might deprive him of something more in the services and administration of the 
Country in which he had an exclusive monopoly so long. So he pretends to boycott 
the Commission, asks the Mahomedans and depressed classes to follow him. But 
they have^ grown too clever now to hear him any :more. Nobody asks him to co- 
operate with the Commission but still he is sending some of his relations to do so. 
The loud talkers of complete Independence should cease talking and begin a regular 
sanguinary battle, if they heartily want severance of the British connection. Have 
they gpt the power of self-protection, if the British leave them alone immediately ? 
Even in a dream the movement for complete independence cannot be supported at 
the present stage. Because neither India has got any army, nor navy, nor has she 
been able as yet to build a united nation for so serious an action as declaration of 
complete independence. Indeed, India is unfit for anything like that Two young- 
sters of Bengal and U. P. and a third disappointed Madrasee are spreading this 
firenned i^pelr whereas the grey-haics are malong a somewhat moderate demand 
for Dominion Stains*— whidi means that they* want British eoonection. But how can 
there be any connection at afli without co-^ration ? They are a;pin5t co-operation 
because thep- have been denied the power of self-detenutnation hr the appointment 
of the Comminion. Very^good, how is it possibfe to aoe|cure the right or self^eter- 
mination without the previous possession of self-protection f Babies they must be 
who cannot protect themselvesi. and yet want to determine their own actions. Gan 
there be any&ing more ludicrous than this f The tusm of Dobiumoo Status and the 
voice of boyintt are not m harmony with one anoehcr in the mask of political jug- 
glers. Raid I got tie ntisfbrtixne to be bom of a fiiasily of fnao-heters, the caste- 
Hiodas,. I de not think I coaM support such a view which is very chil^sh and so 
very l u di et e ue If the fiec and eomi^sory primary education be introduced to-day, 
M the caste system be abofisbed to-morrow^ and even if the poverty of the people ht 
put to an end to the day after to-morrow by some supematinral p ower, die question 
of Do mi n i on Scatvs may arise after some considerable period of time. Otherwise 
it is sure tube an oligarchy which the so-ealkd patriots mean at heart, though they 
cry for a popular Mvennnent The organs of the so-called patties of the country 
preach the views of their patrons in the name of the masset. 

Friends, do not have any foith in these jugglers of politics until caste s yst em is 
totally abdished and unless 6ee and compulsory education is introduced. The 
Britiw rule is a divine dispensation in India. The jugglers ta& of equality and 
fraternity but their sympathies are lip-deep. They have been giving us Unffo for the 
last five thousand years. The great bluff of giving due shares to the Non-wras 
depressed classes (ancient Indians) in churning out nectar (modern Swaraj) will be 
staged again if we hsten to them whoi^ gospel is their maw. If the Simon Com- 
mission fiiil to recommend to the Britirii Parliament for us separate electorate and 
proportionate representation in services, we must think that the great contagion of 
caste-prejudice, which fills the very atmosphere of India, might have infected their 
sense of justice. In Bengal, Madras and the Punjab we have got unexpectedly 
some Englishmen suffering from the plague of caste-prejudice. In Europe the son 
of a butcher can be a Mayor, the son of a shepherd can be an Emperw, the son 
cist tanner can be a Prime Minister, a sailor can be a King ; but here in India a 
ferry-man’s son, though a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta University cannot 
be even a Sub-Deputy Magistrate ; whereas non-matriculates belonging to castes 
other the depressed can very eflkiently work on the Governor’s Cabinet. What 
does it prove ? The talk of efficiency means to silence the just demands of the 
oppressed classes. Is it not immoral to invite a man to run a race in competition, 
after having broken his legs ? The Depressed Classes have been denied the light 
of genera] education for the last five thousand years. How cm they compete now ? 
Recently in Bengal one educated member of the depressed class became unable to 
maintain bis fiimily for srant of a Job and puc an end to his life in utter disappoint- 
mest 

The so-called patriots of India demand political rights, but they are not ready to 
give social rights to their own countrymen. Those who are very liberal amongst 
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then trr to satisfy us with die Sdse assutauce of gradual changes in social problemh, 
but thqr do not talk of evolution when they cry for more political rights, th^ are out 
and out revolutionary. But we are supporters of evolution in politics and revolution 
in social reforms. The greatest blunder which the Indian National Congress hat 
bMn committing is clearly manifested in its shyness and inaction with regard to 
the abolition of castes which are about three thousand and five hundred in number. 
Friends, you are aware that before America declared the War of Independence, she 
had declared the total abolition of slavery. But the Indian politicians want to declare 
independence before they declare the abolition of the Indian slavery called caste- 
system. 

Internationalism is the modern thought of the world. But the trend of the so- 
called patriotic feeling has preferred nationalism to internationalism. The advocates 
of Indian nationalism hold that they cannot bother their heads with international 
ideas before they have secured complete independence. Similarly the depressed 
classes cannot and should not entertain any feeling before they have fully attained 
the just and equitable share of the rights of their own community. There seems to 
be a class of British thinkers who are not thoroughly aware of the peculiar position 
we hold and whose general supposition is that the separate electorate system would 
not raise the social status of the depressed people of India. This imaginary appre- 
hension is absolutely groundless. The wearer knows best where the shoe pinches. 
We have been enjoying joint electorate system up till now. But no improvement 
has been made as yet, whereas we find the Mahomedan ‘community in a short period 
of eight y^rs on a« count of separate representation has made a considerable progress 
in its social, political and economic status. If adequate protection be afforded for 
political rights, then, social and economic status is sure to grow rapidly, because 
political status is the highest of all in its kind. The political dpmination by caste- 
Hiudus has deprived the depressed classes of all they had. Communalism may be a 
advice in Europe where equality prevails, but it is the real justice in a caste-ridden 
country like India. Arsenic may be a poison to a man of normal health, but it is 
prescribed by learned doctors for their patients. If a further instalment of reforms 
be given without proper safeguards, the white bureaucracy will be replaced by a 

brown oligarchy which is apprehended by us as a license granted for unlimited 

oppression by the castes of the non-castes. Unless we get senarate adequate 
representation in the legislatures and in the actual administration ouhe country^ our 
interest will remain ever in danger. We regard the appointment of Sir John Simon, 
the greatest lawyer of the British Empire, and his worthy colleagues of great 
political thought on the Indian Statutory Commission as a great event. The joint 
electorate system will make the Government weak and ludicrous in legislatures ; the 
reservation of seats will not adequately safeguard the interests of the depressed 
classes ; undesirable elements are apprehended to be returned through the undue 
influence castc-Hindus in the joint electorates and render the reservation absolutely 
useless with a view to defeat the Government in every thing. My friends, do not 
depend upon any ^dy, try to raise yourselves, have faith in God and in your own 

selves. The very desire to rise, in the minds of sixty million people, will shake the 

quarters must succeed in spite of the strongest opposition from all 

J****5* number of industrial workers amongst us. Many of you belonir 

agricultural industries. I wish to tell you one thing, 
themieiwl* ' any body and everybody There are many communists who post 
as great friends of labour. Beware of these friends. They want to 
mth “Trade Union Movement'* by fomenting strikes 

bahv money. But you are all aware of the Indian proverb tliat 

nfntKi? k « borrowed milk, unless it gets to suck its own 

strikes foilef? BecauwKS 
In?^ ‘ unlimited and untold treasure for making propaganda in 

Strikes in India advisi the^Kw IS 
to door ? Why were the strikers ultimately compelled to agree to the 
dictated by the capitalists ? Because their so-calfed leaden 
of^ucation which is required for the healthy growth 
Of Trade Untonism m India. Without giving proper training to the workers,’^ wthiw 
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idaldiig their orgenifetion strong end without raising^ snfficieiit fitods ftoB the 
indiffenout sourcesi they generally deliver fiery emotional speecbei and taki^ 
advantage of their ignorance mislead them to Strike. But I wish you to join the 
Constitutional Labour Movement which is the only wajr toget whatyouwtually 
want, I mean better wages fixity of minimum wages, sick benefits, deam Mnents, 
cheap ci^its, better housing, better clothing, firee primary education and adem^e 
representation in self-govermng institutions. You cannot expect anything of the 
kind except revolution from this class of so-called friends. As a matter of fact the 
industrial workers of the depressed classes Irbour under stKial •difficulties besides 
the exploitations by employers, money-lenders, landlords, politicians and communists. 
Unless you organise yourselves by starting Labour Unions at different centres of 
the districts you come from, there is no hope of your uplift. 


Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled in the evening and passed the following resolu- 
tions J 

“'hiis Conference humbly pays its homage of loyalty to the BriUsh Throne and 
prays to God that His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Royal Family may rule 
long over us, so that through them the British Ideals of justice, freedom, and pro- 
gress may be. established in our beloved motherland, India. 

“In view of the fact that the depressed classes constitute the majority of the 
labouring population of India, this conference requests the Government of India to 
appoint a member of the depressed classes to represent Indian l^abour at the inter- 
nationai Labour Conference. v 

“The Conference requests His M^esty's Government to appoint ® 
depressed classes to the Whitley Commission to represent Indian Labour in that 
Commission. ... , . ^ 

“The Conference requests the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
establish special separate departments in all the provinces to work for the am''-liora- 
tion of the condition of the depressed classes. . 

“In view of the most backward condition of the depressed classes, who consti- 
tute not less than 50 millions of the population of the countrjr, this J?*^^** 

on the Government of India the necessity of enquiry in ^o their conditions and there- 
fore requests the Government to constitute a committee of enquiry ^ an early 9* 

“The Conference resolves that an All-India Depre-sed Classes’ Eduwtionai 
ciationbe formed in order to take steps to concert incasures for giving faamies 
to the children of the depressed classes for higher education and call upo^ne 
All-India Depressed Classes’ Association to take early steps to form such an associa- 

****%rhe ConfeKnee urges the British Parliament that in the futuie constituti on rf 

India, Depressed Ctasses should be given separate representation m all^ 

of the country, in the local self-government bodies and in the public service 

proportion to their numerical strength. . v u i— .mhndi- 

“The Conference is of opinion that certain statutory saiegu^s should be emwi 
ed in the future constitution of India so that a member of the depressed cias 
will find a place in the Governor’s and the Vicerox’s esWnett. 

This Conference expresses its confidence in Rao Bhahadur MX. « « 
President and Mr. G. A. Gavai, General Secretarjr irf the Wl-lndia De^e^ 
Association. With a few remarks from the chair the Conference was dissolved. 
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F Sidtemyair ttropen tH<e 

^rpZSUB^BAROV^^ wft^was tlkiea'f^ declaring. tteCbnltannrmn 

lifst e!Lpm8edtlwirlteiil»ti»lte Alimgli^ for the lecovtrf ottheir Mbv«d.Ki^- 
Emperor. PiNKeeding Ifo said he W been interested in: the nelbne offthe Efopiened 
Claeset since he cameto know te line Btv. KL Rangwibov his own ftsfies-ini^ew, 
whO'iNie JpeefiabLy the fost te werkteshe npiSft of die Depreseed Ohem Ee then 
paid n triouteto^the laea Lahejiv. Kejie el PaaB^d aodl Mk; S R. Deaiwile Ini been 
championaef the cause of the Dyspeeaaed Ghnea 

Contiiaung, he said that he eae gM they had Itmt that tvesythiafp iqpceied 
on temeelvcs. Self>help’ alone ceeld eeabie iient to achieve tfaeic hettniiitae* The 
GovenmeBt wa» doing its bit hy the l i ih — r Pepenment but the waie efat — st 
betheirown. Secondly, they starfd net sseed m me way of peKtical peegn is in 
this ewntry^ for if political pn^greas cane» their pregress weuUalseceeKushs 
wake: Under any syrstem ofi emo eraiig Genanneewt rt would be ewposiAle for any 
State to keep oee-sixthef thepoperationeftheluidmacowdkMwhedicanMeDly 
bedescribeef aeahanefoL If once scEieSe hrn u wr an eocjnipriehed fort ke was 
sure people to power woidd vie widt each etkertofet tfcm ketpi Uekeewthey 
did snfosr many diawhndbi. ewd had been kem iwro for ce aieri e a . For ihet^ he 
was sore, everyone of foe Ugk caste Hinons weold in hb owm hsM he eihanied 
eftbetreadeentmetcdoiit tettcaiaB inse That leeBy was aol foe basis 

of Hindu reUgion biit the fo a rktes of pcieschoad that had cook ia after-ttmes had 
really made their ceoditfon toi^. He was glad that meiabers el foe Depressed 
Chwscs torn aS ever the piovince had met tbetefoateveamg and fob Italy showed 
their being alive tt> foeb prebhaii He enly hopeit foey wmdd aot %ht among 
ihemaelvea* foe he kaew frees cancriewee that divcisaies did csiat ia Aeir owa midst. 
He was sore if OM^abib of foe pop ob t i on nbed their united voice, no other 
eomnutnky coidd pawihly keep them back. He had great pkasnre m during the 
cenfeicwee open. 

Thai 


Mr. If. SIVAKAJ was imawimoiisly elected as President and formally installed. In 
the course of hb presidenibl addrm Mr. Sivaraj spoke to the aadience about their 
inunedbtr conccrB--foe Simoo Commission and their attitade towards it and of 
foeir amefioratioa m generaL 

After thankmg them lor foe honour done him in electing him president, and 
~iig a tribute to departed leaders like Laia Lajpat Rai, Raja of Panagal, Mr. S. 
Das and Swamt Naiayana Gnn^ Mr. Sivaraj proceeded to state their political 
outlook. **AlIowiiieatoiicetodeal with the burning topic of the day. The Indian 
Sututory Cooimtssioo is due to land at the Madras HarSour the day after to-morrow. 
I need not remind you of onr attitude towards the Commission. I have only to recall 
to your minds the recepdoa that we gave them last time. Our clear duw therefore 
now is to give them a glorious reception and welcome them to our Presidency ; 
more so because the prbblm of the depies^ classes of India it to be studied and 
discussed ‘by the Commission in our midst and from the point of view of this 
Presidency. We foould, by the way, congratulate Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
on their wise decision about tackling the problem in Madras ; because nowhere are 
the members of our community the victims of such untold sufTerings and inhuman 
treatment at foe hands of our fellow countrymen as here. In this action of ours we 
are but doing what our instinct of self-preservation dictates. 1 ^ am giad that foe 
menibers of our community all over India have by co-operating with the Commission, 
put their case before them and have been able to convince them of the necessity 
and foe hnportance of safeguarding our interests in any future constitution of India. 
In fact our people have realized t^t foey would be committing political suicide if 
foey followed foe advice of foe so-called nationalists to boycott the Commission. 
It was foe opinion of one of foe greatest and most sincere patriots of India, foe late 
Lalajif that whoever may or may not, the depressed classes must co-opemte^ with 
the Simon Commission, if only to save themselves from total annihilation in the 
fbtjre. Who does not co-operated every party does, in some form or other. The 
report even of the All-Parties* Conference is not so much an answer to the challenge 
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0^ Lord Birkeidiead «s a glortouf memorandtim prepaied, though iadinctljr, ibr the 
beoeSt of the Commiesioo by iome of the etatesmeo of India. Probably the leport 
has already largely influenced Sir John Simon and his colleagues to locus £ir 
attention upon the question of Dominion Satus and lull responsibte Govemmeat 

What IS to be our attitude eowards die question of Dominion Status and Respon- 
sible Government and what is onr duty to the land of our birth T These are the 
questions to which we must address ourselves. Personally I feel that our attitude 
should be one of helping the Commission and the politicians of India to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement of the various conflicting interests in the country, without 
throwing any obstacles in its way. I do not think any Indian of whatever status can 
afford to stand aloof and oppose the grant of further reforms, if thereby the interests 
of India and her masses will be better served. I should be sorry if any memb^ of 
our community should feel or say so. But it is doubtful if the so-called inteiests of 
India do not in practice mean the interests of the few wealthy, high caste educated 
Indians. Will the extension of reforms mean the liberation of those already free and 
the further enslavement, of those that are treated as serfs ? If so, we should oppose 
the introduction of any new element in the constitution. I therefore, consider that the 
extension of the degr^ of responsible government should be the extent the depressed 
classes of the country are able to share that responsibility by the improvement of 
their educational and economic standards. The Government should bestir themselves 
in this direction if they are bent upon introducing responsible self government. 

The most difficult task that Sir John Simon has befox^ him is to see that political 
power vests equally in all the communities. In his an^e^ and haste to introduce 
into India a system of Government akin to his own, the Britisher may quite uncons- 
ciously subject our vast millions to endless slavery, unless of course, necessary safe- 
guards are provided in the constitution. He must be warned of the danger and 
consequences of transplanting wholesale, in the name of reforms, what was evolved in 
an island with a homegenous population and uniform culture on to a continent, divi- 
ded as India is, into so many races, religions and languages and overladen with hoary 
customs, and silly superstitions. It may be asked how far the rule of law, the under- 
lying principle of the British constitution, has taken root in this soil, whether during 
the 150 years of British administration it has displaced even partially what i may 
c^l the rule of custom, which was the basis of all Indian administrationa Unless we 
are able to answer the question in the affirmative, we cannot say that India is fit for 
free and responsible Government. 1 venture to state that custom in our country is 
very often strong enough to defeat rights vested by law. O \r people willingly submit 
or are forced to submit to custom to the detriment or loss of their legal rights. In 
view of these, it is necessary for us to demand statutory safeguards to ensure equal 
opportunities to us and protection of our political and legal right in any system oi 
^vernment that may be ultimately devised for India as a result of the Parliamen 
tary enquiry. In revising the constitution I hope the Parliament will bear in mi ;i ’ 
that whereas in England, the institution of Government form part of the daily life ' 
the English citizen, here in India Government has been and still is something exr< 
neous to the ordinary Indian, and is prehaps itself a separate community amongs: 
many communities, only with organised force behind it. The Parliament must a i 
remember that our community has renderd useful service in the great war, :i 
deserves special consideration therefore in its hour of trial. 

Holding as we do these views, it is difficult for us logically to advocate a comp; 
transfer of power to our own fellow-countrymen, which course, as things stana 
present, means political extinction for us in the future. I am anxious however & 
wc should not, on this account, be misunderstood by our caste Hindu brethren, 
wish to make it quite clear to them that nothing is farther from our minds than ' 
checkmate the Mlitical progress of India, by bringing the distressing state of ot 
condition to the forefront, irresponsible government, for instance, in the provina 
roust be given, what we ask for is that we may be given special protection an . 
definite share in it till such time as we need it. If for any reason the constituf : 
should disregard our claim, which I hope the authors will see does not hapnen, tr 
Parliament vnll be sacrificing truth for fiction, and justice for a formality, and will ^ 
han^ng over numbers of helpless people to die tender mercies of the higher classes 
in whose hands a new and additional instrument of oppression, viz, political powe* 
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win have been placed, l^at are to be the tafe^^ards. I need not leiieinile what baa 
been laid by otners on this matter, but will merely state that amongst others, repre- 
sentation in the legislatures and local bodies, lepimsentation in the s ervices, compul- 
sory free education up to high school stands^ and agricultutiil colonies ought to be 
die subject matter of safeguards. 

The address then drew attention to the condition of the depressed dasaes econo- 
mically, socially and educationally and referred to their several diaabitides in these 
and several kindred matters. The reme^ for these, slid the President, lay in dietr 
own hands. They should not expect a Bridsher or Government or any extraneous 
body to come to their help. They must fight their own battle and free themselves 
from the bondajpe. The first step was organisation, which only would give them 
strength and sel^help. In this connection, he was glad that initial steps tiad been 
taken by the formation of a provincial federation, and it was necessary for them to 
have a strong and representative All-India Federation of Depressed Classes. The 
next step was the education of their boys and girls. Their economic position must 
be bettered. “Their is no use of ou.- remaining mere agricultural labourers all the 
dme", he said. “We must become increasingly cultivators of our own farms, prefer- 
ably in agricultural colonies and settlements. In addition, we must take to tr«ae, and 
try as much as possible to eke out our earning by being retail and wholesale traders. 
We must give up the idea that these vocations are the monopoly of particular 
classes. There is no use of depending upon Government for our employment 
always. No doubt there is one department, the Militaiy Department, in which the 
Government can lend us a helping hand and thereby raise our social status. 1 feel 
that, through the agency of co-operation, properly and sincerely worked, many of 
our economic problems will be solved." 

Our SoaAL Disabiutibs. 

There is the course of untouchability. We must be grateful to those who are 
working to remove it In spite of their honest efforts, we still find that the problem 
is not nearinu solution. It is probably because the evil is deep-rooted and must 
take time before it can be completely eradicated. I have a feeling however that 
people persist in keeping this custom and similar ones, not because they sincerely 
feel it is their religious duty because it confers upou item an economic advantage. 
With education an i better facilities for water-supply, sanitation, housing, etc., the 
demon must disappear. There are other social disabilities too well known to need 
mention here, and they must be uckled too. 

The only cure for all these ills is social legislation. I doubt if social legislation 
will make headway hereafter. I rather think there may be reaction when once our 
counurymen are politically free They may not have time to think of these things. 
But it is difficult to forecast, the future is uncertain. The danger, however, of 
keeping a vast number of pople in social degradation and consequently diKontented, 
is one which those in power ought to uke note of and do the needful ; otherwise, 
the resulting discontent will be exploited by interested persons to the detriment 
of the peace and prosperity of India. There is no more ur^nt need for India than 
to place her new politicali structure on sure and secure economic foundations, 
which must depend urgely upon the contentment of the working classes, depressed 
and otherwise. The very hopelessness of their task will, I am afraid, give them 
hope ; they will have their way sometime or other, when they still find no change. 

Questions such as adult franchise, separate electorates and reservation of seats 
are very important, and you must consider them calmly. There is no use our 
following the phantom and ultimately burning our fingers. 1 am by being a member 
of the Madns Parliamentary Committee, bound to reserve my opinion on - these 
questions. But I shall he very glad if you can discuss thes e questions with care 
ai^ deliberation, and give me your considered opinion. Do not talk alnmt Uiese 
things because it is fkAion in politics to dosa There is again the question of the 
oiganisation of the Labour Department The work of the Apartment has consid^ 
derably increased, on account ' of more dbtricts coming under s ch siBe and it is 
hmnd to increase if the Labour Commissioner is a synmthetic an d Wend 

af the depressed dames. The staff and the number oTodk^ therwsrs must be 
iacieassdiocope wifo the work. Anofoer question is whste foe P sprsm sd 

U 
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ClaiM*Nfiiiii Humid !he :a miiIi*! mibject ttnder the Govenuiieiit India. It 
briattef with dttkiiKies. Bin*]mniiniiat^ci»iider <aief^ 

1 muf t doie. ;iriihave bann brief jmd not touchedoni all !|be nointi which ymi 'wonld 
Wieh meTto, it.ie^bacatiae others have done ItWove and mine vihiHonlx be m needless 
fope tition . tIn;ftBtm^uaaei:^ber<«tf (depramed (ofaMOf has the same ^thing to 
MV over mndjmr^agnin. tThedamunttrilty m» all ttfae .time to >tluhk of its endteu 
siilkriQgsaiiddias.no;dme.Mt:to indulge in .oiibtle discussions, ‘though its 

lead^ dfvidcd%Mloiisies can aflford to waste time vwifhout iloing the service 
that is required drthem to improve the condition of the commuhity. I thidk the time 
has come when you should take interest in your.affitirs, and make your leaders fisel 
that they have a community to think of and to be put before themselves/' 

Rkprbsbntation on P0BUC Bodies. 

At the request of'ihe Chairman, Sir A. P. Patro and Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
next addressed the.g8thering. JBhr Patio Mid that ihe one .problem ^they had now to 
consider sras’how'.bast'dll'the jections.and<theidivisionshrme depiessed communities 
would be reprsMnted on^pttilic'Jbodies. It wasihnportant :tfaat itney dioiild organise 
themselves in the city ofilfaidtas.and.ako in the moliisBiltdistriots and taluks, and form 
a central associationjn'eachcdistrict folly representative of themselves so .that from 
theM districts they might be able to send their own irepresentatives to local bodies and 
the Legislative vCoundil. ^Heknew they were all disMtisfied with the present aystem 
of nomination andithat .the nominatioim did not secure real representation in the 
interests of the depressed classas. But what was the alternative? That was what 
they should Consider. They riiould consider if adult siifirage or roMrvation of seats 
or a special electorate wouldihelp themJbest. They might also consider an alternatives 
which he himself and;some<otheri^ndsiluid informally put forward, vis., -introduce 
election at some stage or another, and:have an electoral college from which momi- 
nations should be made. It was a preliminary step taken with a view to give them 
]Mlitical education directly because nomination as such would not give them respon- 
sibili^ of such education. Let them consider these questions, and if they passed a 
dednite resolution on these difficult questions, it would help them in presenting their 
case before dm cSimon ISommtssion. But let them avoid mtions in their own camp. 
They should semBakherTfliat . these were , persons lin every other community working 
im their uplift and tteefifoe;, Ihey ahduld not indulge in invectives against those 
other communftns^bmHlwqyBqisaBs Im own rights in the beat terms possible. 


Reiolutiont 


The secretai^.of: the cotiference then read mesMges and tel^rams from several 
persons wishingffbe conference a successful Mssion. Resolutions were then taken 
up. Two seaolutiona were put from the .chair and carried unanimously, one re-affirming 
IqyiUty to the British Government and praying for the speedy recovery of His 
MajeM the iKing-Emperor and ^the other expressing their profound sense of loss 
at me OMihs^oftLalaiLajpat Rai, Bwami Iswarananda, Mr. S. R. Das, the Raja of 
Panagal andBwami Narayana Gun, and offisring their sincere condolences to the 
bereaved femily. 

The next fewfiution ofleied welconle .to the Royal vOommiision and ran as 
follows 

**The^C2oifteBR«attendi ammat hear^ welcome -to Bir 'John .Simon mid hu 
colleagoesiMRibBMtiHrKmiiy of'Maitei. 

ThefHtowiiigitwD'nidfotiona wmsmeMgaMd After Which ithe X^onfiNeaoe termi- 


*nrhiavConfimnee iaiin fiill aig w e m en t with die Memorandum submitted *to foe 
Indian 6lMiitiicy<QommlMioa%ttlie Committee appointed at the Depressed ClaMs 
ConibimneMMimlinaniiiy, iqeSi and alto with the supfriemantavy one submitted 
October, isgoA ;by flkm min^ R. Srimvasan, M. L. C., President of foe FfOvr> 
dal DepMaanCMRHdMkM c o mmends foe same to its acnguance." 
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2V^miitary .ldiid<-4iideed, being mere capacity to write a letter and read one written 
^othen. The needs of mtelligeat Klein any sphere national activity cannot, 
of course, be met b^ satisfying this elemenury test of education, though it seems 
tooe^y to ccMnplain about standards when the bulk of women are unmersed in 
Ignorance and darkness unable even to spell the alphabet. 

Ifthe actual achievement regarding literacy is so depressing even the dgures 
relatog to the eiforu for its further spread are not more encouraging. According 
? . Indian Education for 1925-26, issued by the Government of India, 

the percentage of girls under instruction to the total population of women in the 
country is only 1.3. Fifteen per cent of the total population is usually considered 
to Mlong to the school-going age, which means that out of every fifteen girls who 
Mght to be at school in India, only about one has been brought within the four walls 
man elementary school of some kind or other. The percentage of girls at school 
has increased very slowly indeed. It was 0.9 in 1916 and after ten years it has 
incrmsed only to 1.3 ! No elaborate mathematical calculation is necessary to find 
out how many decades it will take at this rate of prepress, of .4 per cent in ten years 
10 cover the entire school-going population and bring it within the benenis of 
literacy. 

“Tme immensity of the proUem before us will be realised even more vividly, when 
^ find that the completion of the programme for bringing the entire population 
WKhool-going age within our schools does not solve the problem of the illiteracy 
m India's women. Another generation will have to pass after all these decades, 
Mfore every woman in India can read and write, an achievement which must not 
be considered Utopian at all, in view of what has actually been acc omplished in 
many of the advanced countries of to-day. Here is work enough for us, to occupy 
all our attention and energies for the future, as far as our imagination could stretch, 
and let us resolve to-day to apply ourselves to this mighty task, in a spirit of the 
deeMst devotion which we can command. 

'*lt is time that something drastic was done to remedy this state of affoirs and 
eur reports regarding the education of girls come out with figures of striking 
progress and not with mere explanations for the absence of adequate achievement. 
The recent report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India lays its finger 
M this great weakness of our national life and pleads pkiwerfully for Its eradication, 
before any progress can be achieved. The members recommend compulsion in 
elementary education as the only remedy, but what is even of greater interest to us, 
they urge special attention to the education of women because, as they observe 
rightly : *The value to the community of the education of its women lies particu- 
larly in its effect upon the spread of lasting literacy among the young.' They make 
the interesting suggestion that steps should be taken fully to record the educational 
history and subsequent development of children of typical cultivating families in 
which the mother is literate, while like particulars of illiterate homes in the same 
neighbourhood and conditions of life should be tabulated for the purpose of com- 
mnson with their more fortunate neighbours. The result of such an enquiry is 
likely to prove very useful, according to the members of the Commission, hr the 
purpom of propaganda, because it will show a markedly strong tendency on the 
wrt of the literate Mrent both to send the children to the school and to keep them 
there till literacy, which the mother has come to value, has been foirly achieve. It 
If therefore recommended that a definite effort should be made to impart literacy 
to a certain number of young mothers selected where conditions are most suitable 
and where similar experimems have not been tried before. It is hop^ that when 
action is talren on this monumental report by the Government of India and the 
nmincial Governments, this important aspect of its recommendations will not be 

^The inertia of conservatism and prejudice, reinforced by the purdah system 
and the oistom of early marriage, the la^ of qualified teachers, the difficulty of 
ipahnif arvanijements which will be considered satisfkctory by the perents for the 
die mneit of ^ris to and fioia ndiools, accommodation fiir women taidters ia the 
•j^er yinafesr*^^ is d|t coiaprriieiiilve list of the formidable obstacles in 
w ine piOBiiii of women's educatmn in the counury, according m me 

■MOibeis of the Co wml se i on. They however contume to observe : •There ate 
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indioitUms that a dianga Hi die gtntnA atthoda tovuda leMltadMatiMhaa 
let A valiybic triaro iai k comiag from womtn thcBMlm. Thoogh it ^ 
probably be long before due it poverfol enough tOMakeltBelffeltdiro^hont 
the country as a whole* it it impossible to read the proceodim of 
the All-India Wonien*t Conferences on ndbrm withoot 

realisiiw the areatnets of the pos^ilicies in this direction. Let ns 
justify the hopes which hare been raised in the minds of the pnbl c by this new 
organisation and lire up to the high expectatbns entertained of us. 

^'Valuable suggestions hare been made from time to time, at our Conferences 
for the improrement of the kind of education imparted to our gtrls. It may at foil 
sight seem somewhat unnecessary to trouble ourselres whh dMils re^puding Voca- 
tional reform, when eren the rudiments of literacy have not been achieved. But it 
is obviously necessary that educational progress should be on sound lines from the 
very beginning, even as right foundations are necessary for every fgottd and stable 
Mimctxut, It is doubtfol, for instance, if there has been as yet any adequate realisa- 
tion in this country of the right ^dagogic principles underlying the eduration of 
children, particularly of girls whose delicate suscepdbiliiies require even more careful 
attention than those of boys. 

^^These principles are beautifully summed up in a passage in the OrimB of Sylvooiro 
Bonnard by the famous European novelist, Anatole France : *!t is only by amusing 
oneself that one can learn, he writes. *The whole art of teaching is only the art w 
awakening the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it 
afterwards ; and curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion 
as the mind is contented and happy Those acquirements crammed by force into 
the minds of children simply clog and stifle intellieence. In order that knowledge 
be properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a good appetite. I know 
Jeanne 1 If that child were entrusted to my cxt% 1 should make of her— not a 
learned woman, for I would look to her future happiness only— but a child full of 
bright intelligence and full of life, in whom everything breutiful in art or nature 
would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to live in sympathy 
with all that is beautiful— comely landscapes, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music. I would make lovable to her everytbins, I 
would wish her to love. Even her needlework I would make pleasureabie to her, 
by a proper choice of the febrics, the style of embroideries, the designs of lace. 1 
would mve her a beautiful dog, and a pony to teach her how to manage animals ; 
I would give her birds to take care of, so that she could learn the value of even a drop 
of water and a crumb of biead. And in order that she should have a still higher 
pleasure, I would train her to find delight in exercisiiv charity. And inasmuch as 
none of us m^ escape pain, I should teach her that Christian wisdom which elevates 
us above all suffering, and gives a beauty even to grief itself. That is my idea 
of the right way to educate a young girl’ These words of wisdom, one may observe 
in passing are only an echo of wlut was preached by Rousseau and in more recent 
years by Ruskin. Without entering into any detailed criticism of our present 
educational system, let me content myself with the question : *to what extent, are 
these ideals satisfied in the girls' schools of India to-day ?* 

, ‘‘It roust be a matter of satisfaction to all of us that something has teen made 
within the last two or three years, by a few of the univesities and other educational 
authorities in India in diversifying their syllabuses and courses, so as to make provi- 
sion for what may be considered to be the special needs of women who usually look 
forward to the privilege of marriage and motherhood and to the duties of breutify- 
mg homes over wh^h they will have the honour of presiding. The recent introduc- 
tion of domestic science, painting and music into educational courses among the 
optional subjects which ^rls may take up at college is a step in the right direction. 

"But let ns not be unmindful of the feet that much diversification is not possible 
and even desirable in the higher stages oi instruction. The highest culture and 
anlightenment should be ^ birth-right mf womcn-as well as of men and let us not 
be satisfied with Uie mid-Victorian ideal enunciated by Tennyson in his Ai Mmonam^ 

|5he knows but matters of the house. 

Ami he, he knows a thousand things' . , , 

"Women benefit by the highest education aa mochas men and it is a narrow 
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in daad wliicli Mte to dt woman only for the naoda of motherhood and 
womeadc though it b not argued on parmUd lines that man's education 
dMMld be ordered so as to make him primarily a good hither and a good 
Iwrii a n d, The Rt hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking some time back, remted 
thb narrow conception of women's education, when he said that he viewed with 
tocrearing satbfitction the desire of young women to obtain university dis- 
tmcfion to learn science or mathematics, or to stand the same test as their 
hrothers and cousins of the other sex stood, or wanted to stand. He for one 
had ^ no sort of misgiving as to the direction in which women's education was 
moving in India and he viewed it with complete confidence. He warned his 
hearers not to think that it would be enough to give their young women a little 
of education, little of music. On the other hand, man and woman, he said, had 
to advance together, not only in the direction of family life but in all directions 
m which human endeavour has to be made for the further progress of our race. 

"As has been recognised on all hands the question of the educational pro- 
gress of the women of India is bound up intimately with the improvement of 
our social conditions. The best of our educational programmes must come to 
naught and all our resolutions at conferences must be futile, if women 
ttnnot come out of die purdah and have the benefits of even God's 
light and air ; if litde girls coniinue to be husUed into marriage even before 
they have reached their teens and laid the foundations of the most rudimen- 
tary education and women are to be handicapped as at present by disabili- 
ties of various kinds preventing them from reaching the full heights of know- 
ledge and experience of which they are capable. It must, therefore, be the 
endttvour of these conferences to remove this social obstacles also at least in 
so for as they stand in the way of the spread of education. 

"It is time that the justice of the equality of opportunities for both sexes 
was enunciated in no uncertain langoa^ and its recognition enforced in all 
directions in this country. This great principle was acknowledged dn no 
iiMefinite terms by our mat ancestors and I may refer to an epis^e in the 
history of Budhism which happened in this very neighbourhood, at Vaisali 
beyond the Ganges, in the veiy life-time of the great Buddha himself. When 
the Lord Buddha was sojourning at Vaisali, in toe fifth yeat after his enlighten- 
ment, a lady, Mabaprajavati by name, wanted to enter the monastic order, 
but had been refused admission on the ground of her being a woman though 
nobody questioned her fitness on any other ground. She, however, insisted on 
her being admitted to privilege and when she arrived at the gates of the 
Hnnacled Hall (the Kutagtrasaly) where the Lord was staying, having cut 
off her hair, put on the yellow robe, with swollen feet and covered with dust 
and fbllov^ by another Sakya woman who had shared the toils of the long 
journey with her, the disciple Ananda could not bear to see her weeping and 
pleadra her cause to the Master. Ananda asked if a woman who had gone 
forth from the bouse to a houseless life in the doctrine and discipline dec- 
lared by the teacher, was capable of realising the arhatsyip. A woman is 
capable, Ananda, said the Lora and on being informed of Mahaprajavati’s 
appeal he said that if she was willing to take upon herself the eight Strict 
Rules of the Order, ’let this be her ordination.' And thus at Vaisali there 
began the declaration bp Buddhadeva of equality between man and woman in 
their fitness for the highest spiritual lifis. I am only asking for the application 
of the same principle bo every aspect of our daily life. 

"A recognition of this fondamenul equality, the removal of our numerotu 
social disatnlities, and, above all, unremitting attention on our part to 
cause of our educational advancement, these should lead to a new era (h 
development in our hbtoty without which our beloved Motherland can ncm 
hope to ttke her rightful pnce among *ht civilised nations of the world Let ^ 
conclude with the hope ffiat this Qmference may mark at least a single 
stone along feat long road of effort and achievement and let me u:. 

behalf of all the women of India whose represenuthres are aseemUed here ton 
tnoraiiigi die aactent Indian prayer firom the Upaaishadsi 



RESOLUTIONS 


14 JAR. •*9] 

*AfAto ma stdgamayi, 

^Thunaso na j^rMirgamaya, 
^Mrimnna amritam ganu^a. 
<Leia me Irom Error mto Truth, 
^From Daiknem in:o Light. 

*Ajid from Death into Immortality. 
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Reaolation* 

The Confeience reassembled on the next day, die 41k Jamtarg ; and adopted 
retolutions out from the chair expressing regret at the ileath of Lain Lajpat 
Rai and Mr. S. R. Das and placing on record the services of the temerto 
the country and the women's cause. 

A sesmtion moved by Mr. Engler (Hyderabad) for mahing pravisma ibr 
Kindeigaiien, Montessori and other similar classes in every institutum far yonim 
chUdien was strongly supported and passed. 

Another resolution moved by Miss Engineer (Bombay) for the estaUtslMaent 
of indnstrisl homes for women provided some interestii^ discussion. The mover 
observed that the unemployment question was becoming very acute and 
if they staned industrial homes where industries suited to local requirements 
could be taught they would be conferring a great boon on the poor women 
by helping uem to become self-supporting without losing their sense of self* 
respect. By making them self-supporting and independent they would also in- 
directly help them from going astray and keep them away from other social 
evils. She referred to the useful work which the Bombay Seva Sedan was 
doing in the direction. 

Mrs. Miles Irvin (Punjab) moved an amendment that provincial Governments 
be asked to give sufficient grants to run such institutions in an effective manner. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Another amended resolution was adopted for providing mid-day meals to pupils 
in schools in the poorer districts. 

Th Conference passed two other resolutions calling upon the Coverament 
to withdraw the grant front any educational institution which refused to receive 
pupils of any particular community and condemning the custom of allowing 
immature girls to become wives and mothers as it robbed them of their right 
of education and freedom and arrested their mental, moral and physKal 
growth and demanded that tho legal marriage age be fixed at i6 for girls and 
21 for boys, and supported Mr. Sarda's Bill and asked the Assembly to bring 
it in line with the demand of the conference. 

SoaaL Rrform and Women’s Education 

On the JANUAJiy a ve^ animated discussion centred round the resolution for 
widening the scope of its activities and including social matters also in its progimmine 
of work. Divergent views were expressed and the discussion took an excited turn. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya formally moved a resolution that in consideration 
of the widespred inirrest in the women m India and all questions affectiiy tbeir 
welfare the conference should widen its scope without ciianging its policy and 
tackle all such matters. 

Mrs. Faridunji moved an amendment suggesting a division of social and educa- 
cational questions between two sectional committees, working under the guidance 
of a parent standing ccmmittee. She made it clear that she was absolutely opposed 
to any change in the original constitution of the conference. But educational and 
social questions so much overlapped that there was a great need for tackling 
properly such all-India questions. educational work they should not be content 
with only piassing resolutions, but practical work was needed. To carry on proper 
educati onal work both sections should worit side by side for educational and social 
reforms. 

Mrs. Engler, supporting the amendment, said that two sets of problems wm 
exercising ^r minds, social and educationaL Wifbout oertatn aooai cbanges 
Hwuinvoisible to educate the girls. Iftbey nere to forward tin causa they had 
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wthmt tejr nmtt ccmcemimte onall problems. If they woffced on this buis 
iM W able to attain a ibiler and richer lifis and the progre s s wonld be &ster. 


> Br^ Ndvn pointed out that social problems were of paiamoont importance 

•ad belli eincatiensi and social sections wonld worit together and bring aoont the 

CMndpetiin of ther ses. 

A of d elega tes led by Miss Laxmikotti Amma and Mrs. Saialaderi Cbandhn- 

flni strongly oppoM die resolution and moved another amendment suggesting diat 
teesafiacnoesnorid restrict its activities only to educational matters. They bdd 
Aa view that the conference by adopting the resolution would be striking at the 
loot of ha ifetai of odocatioo which could alone remove all social evils. 

MraPSlayv (Hyderabad), opposing the resolution, moved another amendment 

— mat nil constknent con.mtttees be consulted on the matter before a 

, as widening the scope of the conference meant a change of 




Maya Das (CawiqNire) made an impressive speech. She pointed out that 
social reform could not be separated from education. The purpose of education was 
to make them good chbens and remove an social evils. 

There was a great confusion and uproar when the amendments were put to the 
votSa It took some time to restore order and count votes. Mrs. Faridunji's amend- 
amat alittr being scored by the mover of the original resolution was carried by a 
large majori^ omer amendments were defeated. 

The coomtence adopted two other resolutions for opening centres for special 
courses to train teachers for rural areas and promoting better understanding and 
co^iperatioB between parents and teachers. 


Constitution and Programme 

The All-India Women's Conference on Educational Reform concluded its session 
on the 7ikJjLlWARY, The conference discussed the important question of constitution 
and declared diat the policy of the conference would be not to engage in party pditics 
but unite on all points aficctiiw the women and children and that its object was to 
promote the edncation in India orboth sexes and to deal with questions concerning 
wmnen and children, ^ 

The conference accepted the invitation of Miss Bahadurji for holding the next 
session of the conference at Bombay The future programme of the conference 
would now he divided into two sections— educational and social reform— and chalked 
out by the standing committee. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was reelected 
organising secretary. Her Highness the Rani of Mandi (president) announced a 
donation of Rs. ipoo to the conference funds. 

The conference adopted two important resolutions. One regretted that while 
the other provinces enjoyed women's franchise Bihar had as yet denied the elemen- 
tary right of citizenship to its women and urged the members of the Legislative 
CouDCtl to remove the sex di^ualification forthwith. The other resolution realizing 
the extreme necessity of making provision for the mental and moral well-being of 
women industrial workers, appealed to the Government to appoint a committee, 
iqcludinff women, to enquire into the saniury, hygenic and economic conditions 
nnder which women worked and laid strong emphasis on the prohibition of female 
labour undeimond in the mines. 

This finisoed the proceedingt after which the Conference terminated. 



Tbe lodian Science Goaf f ess 

The sizieeiitli lestioo ni the Indiaii Science Coiwren n«s heH at dbe 
Govenment Honse, Madras cm die 2md JANUARY 1929^ H. E. llm Governor 
opened the Coogieis. Professor C V- Raman, Pmkleiit, delivered his address 
extempose. His speech lasted for an hour and was listened lo with opt atmiionL 
ne fenowing is die text of his speech 

Yonr Excellency, Ladies and Gendemen,— It is die privilege of a p h ysicis l to 
concern himself with what may by regarded as the ftancbinental fwiw w of the 
materia] universe we live in. His theories and experiments are directed towards 
obtaining a clearer understanding of the nature of those entities and of their 
relaticnships with each other. His results, if expressed in plain lai^[uafe, should 
be intelligible not only to those who profess other branches of sdeace, hot to all 
who take an Interest in the varied phenomena of Nature. The work of the p h y s i cis t 
has the closest jxissible bearing on the interpreution of fects observed m other 
fields of scientifie knowledge. No apology is therefore needed for my derision to 
devote this address to an exposition of the nature and significance of a new pheno- 
menon recently discovered in my laboratory at Calcuttt which has a bearing on the 
fiindamenral problems of physics and chemistry. 

Quantum Theory of Radiation 

Every one of us is or should be interested in the nature of die phenomenon 
which we call light and which is a species of the genus radiation. Light is emitmd 
bv matter under suitable conditions of excitation. We heat an atom or excite it by 
electric discharge. It becomes luminous and gives off radiation. What is ladialion r 
On this point, the physicists of the nineteenlh century had come to the very definite 
conclusion, based on evidence which it seemed impossible could ever be shi^o, 
that light is a kind of wave-motion travelling through space, and of the same phvskal 
nature as the electro-magnetic waves discovered by Herts and now so femifiar to 
all as the waves of wireless telegraphy and telephony. Remarkabl]f enough, how- 
ever, the present century has witnessed a re-opening of the question. I wdl not 
pause here to trace in detail the history of the development of what is known 
to-day as the quantum theory of radiation. It is associated with the names of 
three great living physicists, namely, Planck, Einstein, and Niels Bohr. It will 
suflice for my purpose to indicate the very definite and intelligible form it received 
in Bohr's well-known theory of spectra. According to Bohr, the emission of light 
from an atom is not a single process but takes place in two distinct sUges. *fbe 
first stage is the energizing of the atom, in other words, its passing over a normal or 
other non-luminous condition into a new state of higher energy content The second 
stage is the return of the atom to a condition of lower energy acconmanied by the 
emission of light. Bohr found it necessary, in order to interpret the nicts of spec- 
troscopy, to assume that the different states of the atom are sharply diflerentiated 
from each other in their energy content The atom therefore ukes up energy or 
gives up energy as the case may be, in passing from one smte to another, in discrete 
bundles or quanta. Radiation is thus absorbed or emitted^ by the atom in disciete 
bundles of energy. Jt follows naturally that while travelling through space, light 
also lemains as discrete bundles or quanta of radiation. A distinctly unitary charac- 
ter is thus indicated for radiation. 

The Compton Effect 

Further powerful support for a corpuscular idea of radiation came to hand a 
few years ago when Prof A. H. Compton, now of Chicago University, discovered 
a remarkable phenomenon which is now known by his name as the Compton Eflect 
and for which he received the Nobel Prize in Physics a year ago. Briefly, what he 
feund was this : When X-rays fall upon matter and the scattered ravs are anaivsed 
by an X-ray spectroscope, the lines in the X-ray spectrum are found to be doubled. 
Prof. Compton gave a very simple and remarkable explai^tion of this fact. He 
regarded the incident X-rays as consisting of corpuscles which moved with the velo- 
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ckf of light and on hitdiy aaefectron in the scattering material dBslei^K^d it and were 
themselves deviated nom their straight patbu It is oMbaa that in. such a 
proceM the deviated conniscle would losepartofitacsen^yduebeiiigtiriteaiiphy 
thd recoiling ‘electron. Prof. Compton’s explanation of ms effort ia supported by 
the &ct that the recoil of the electron is actually observed ia experiment. A change 
in energy of the quantum is equivalent to a change in tie ftcqjoency of scattered 
radiation, which therefore appears in the X-ray spectrum as a line ia a lifted 
positioa Measurements of the change of wave-length and of the velocity of recoil- 
electron appeared strongly to support Prof. Compton’s theory, and the latter has 
therefore twined general acc^tanoe. 

Tm Two Thbosos EXAinNEa 

We appear thus to have reached the astenishing potion tet two distinct theo- 
ries of li^t both claim our acceptance, hi other words^ lt|^ consists of waves 
expanding spherically outwards warn a Itmaiisous atom nao ever-incieastng volumes 
of space, and it also consists of corpujKle shot ofiTia some one specific direction from 
the lumionous atom and therefore moving along a straight fine to infinity. I have 
often seen it suggested that there might be: no real rnafilct between iheoe two widely 
different poiutt of view,, if we remod the fight nsrpusefr stmisticaBy. In other words 
if we bad a sufficiently huge munber of atoms pvm g oat corpoodcs» foe two pictnres 
of radiation may be statistically equivaleat. Souideed Aey woM bi^ if a corpuscle 
emitted ftom one atom andacorpi^e emitted fiom aaofoer could be regarded as 
equivalent. But such a conception wonid be re m i gnant to wave-principles. 
For when we consider a luminous gae, foe waves emitted by the dffihrad atoms in 
it would not be eqpisealene unless all foe aton m were at foe same place and 
emitiaa|| gtfiS-wavesm ideatiod phase, itisebnoiidy difficuh to accept foe latter 
pr o poeitkiokaad Msfoetwemayhe feirly cestaie font h is natrae. The partkidar 
sufgpestiowMmnmdeforsecuriBwasiatiwicaleqisivalcacecdfoe wave and qpamnm 
theories of licfisitisni eeeam foewfare untenable: My own feeling is that h is mmosstble 
to acorac foe wavoaafi qinaatenn foeoiics ef nufiatioo as simidtaineeasly true if Comp- 
toofS ioee of a Usealfetd qnawlwit is a cenect and universal descrmtion of foe proeem 
of ladiadeni fissns mbihb^ la order to the fiunffier fiMUS os **p t y* ^ Fnienerence 

andd ifinuii o % weam c i y p rlltd to eaimam fom thehghtecMttedby a huninoas atom 
spreads ont spherical^ with Meatiealvetocky and pfaaaic In an foiecSons. The of e tka lly 
It is pomiblr toanniysea ^foerical wave intoa set of pbnc directed waves pessuig 
simultaneous thseoji^ foe cent re of the sphere in all dhectionB, provided they are 
all in idemkal phases at the ce nt r e. We may of course^ a plaae wave as 

equivfoent to a ffiiccted qu ant u m in the sense of Compton, but as a single 
atom can only radiate one qoantum at a time, it is impossible to explain interference 
if we assnsnr foe eanssioii to consist generally of directed quanta. In Compton’s own 
experiment, we are dealing with the secondary radiation from an atom tUuminated 
by X-rays m wave-length much shorter foan the diameter of the atom. This is a very 
different prefokm from that of an atom radiating spcmtaneously in all directions. In 
a paper i^pearing ia indtan Journal of Physics, I have discussed the case of Compton 
firm what 1 belim to be rather a novel point of view, and shown that so far 
from foe Compton Effect bemg opposed to the classical wave principles, the latter 
actually indicate foe existence m such an effect, and quantitatively predict its 
observed characters. On the view developed in my TOper, Compton’s experiment is 
not a disproof of the spreading wave-theory. We do not regard the beam of radia- 
tion thrown ont in a straight line by a light house and travdling for miles without 
appreciable spreuding, as a contrMktion of wave-principles, but explain it as an 
efiMt produced by the lense and mirrors of the light-house. In an analogous way 
I utilise the relation between the wave-length of the radiation and the size of the atom 
to explafo Compton’s results* Tbit investigation shows that the classical and quantum 
theories of radiation are indaitd statistically equivalent, but this equivalence is secured 
by the properties of the atom, and not by filling space with localised quanta. i 
will go so fitr as to say that in my view, it is entirety futile to regard the light-quantum 
as ajmrticle having any specifiable shape, size, or position. 

tne theoreticarpaper on the Compton Effect was worked out during a holicuy 
Waltair in October, 1927. Apart from any little intellectual satisfection which its 
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writiiifr may have gim in& to chto iaterett is itot it ptepued the gtoand fer Sm 
apenmental work of the nllowmg months which I shell now mention. 

Eight irma^ we commenoed at Celcutte a senes of experimenlal studies on 
the scattering of light in transparent media of all kinds. These studies were largely 
inspired by a desire to understand and explain fiilly such natural optical 
as the light of the sky* the dark blue colour of the deep sea and the delicate opak- 
sence cf ice in glaciers. It soon became evident that the laboratory studies intended 
in the first place to reproduce these natural phenomena on a small scale would carry 
us some way towards a solution of such fundamental problems of physics as the con- 
stitution and structure of molecules, their number, arrangement and thermal move- 
ment in gaseous, liquid and solid media, and the nature of radiation itself I will 
not fatigue you by reciting the numerous experimental and theoretical researches 
carried out by us on these subjects. Associated with me during these eight years 
were a great many young physicists from all parts of India who received their researdi 
training in my laboratory. Amongst them, 1 would specially mention the names 
of Dr. K. R. Ramanathan and of Mr. K. S. Krishnan, both by reason of then cons- 
picuous originality in research and in view of the importance of their pmonal con- 
tributions to the development of the subject now under discussion. To them, and 
to my numerous other collaborators from Bengal and Madras and Northern India, I 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

A New Phenombhon 

At a very early stage in our investigations, we came across a new and entirely 
unexpected phenomenon. As early as 19231 it was noticed when sunlight filtered 
through a violet glass passed through certain liquids and solids, e.g., water or ice, the 
scattered rays emerging from the track of the incident beam though the substance 
contained certain rays not present in the incident beam. The observations were 
made with colour filters. A green glass was used which cut off all light if placed 
between violet filter and the substance. On transferring tht glass to a ^ace between 
the substance and the observer's eye, the track continued to be visible Uiough 
feebly. This is a clear proof of a real transformation of light from a violet Into a 
green ray. The most careful chemical purification of the substance failed to elimi- 
nate the phen )menon. Subsequent investigations showed the same eff^t in a con- 
siderable number of liquids and solids, and we even attempted a spectroscopic inves- 
tigation of it 

Though, from time to time, we returned to the study of this new phenomenon and 
published accounts of it, its real significance as a twin brother to the Compton Effect 
first became clear to me at the end of 1927 when I was pre-occupied with the theory 
of the subject 1 regarded the ejection of the electron in the Compton Effect as 
essentially a fluctuation of the atom of the same kind as would be induced by heating 
the atom to a sufficiently high temperature and the so-called directed quantum m 
Compton as merely an unsymmetrical emission of radiation from the atom which 
occurs at the same time as the fluctuation in its electrical state. The conception of 
fluctuations is a very familiar one in optical and kinetic theory and in fact all our 
experimenul results in the field of light-scattering had been interpreted with its aid. 
There was, therefore, every reason to expect that radiations of altered wave-lengih 
corresponding to fluctuations in the state of the scattering molecules should be obser- 
ved also in the case of ordinary light. 

The idea was energetically taken up and the experiments showed it to be com- 
pletely correct. It b^me clear that we had here a new -radiation effect far more 
general and universal in its character than the Compton Effect, and of which the 
latter could be regarded as a special case. The ejection of an electron is a very 
'Molcnt ^pc of fluctuation. There are numerous other comparatively mild types of 
fluctuation possible in the electrical sute of atoms and molecules. Such fluctuations 
correspond to relatively small changes in the energy-level of the atomic system in 
the sense of Bohr. If a change of energy-level is produced by the incident radiation 
and is simultaneous with it, the quantum of radiation emitted under these 
conditions may be than the quantum of incident radiation We may represent 
this change as a chemical reversible reaction. 
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^ If the reacdoii p ioceedi in the direction of the upper arrow we have a 
dmimttion in frequency of radiation and if in die direction of the lower arrow we have 
an increaae of frequency. The relative importance of the two types of reaction would 
obviondy be determined by the law of mass acdon that is to say, upon the populations 
of the normal and exched states of die molecules piesent in the lir^iated substance. 
In ordinary cases, the presence of excited states is determined by temperature. Other 
causes of excitation of molecules if present must also be taken into account. 

Since atomic and molecular systems have many possible ener^-level as shown 
by the fiicts of qiectroscc^, we see in the;foregmng cnemical equation the possibility 
of observing a great many new lines in the spectrum of the scattered 
radiation. 

Method or Studying the Ettbct. 

The most convenient way of studying the efibct is by using the intense monoch- 
romatic ladiation of the mercury arc and to condense its light into the substance, 
or better, actually to bring the arc into close proximity with the substance as in the 
welHtnown work of R. W. Wood on resonance spectra. The spectrum of the scattered 
radiation is then readily photographed and shows a multitude of new lines, bands 
and in addition continuous radiation. The relation between the frequencies of the 
incident and scattered radiations will be readily noticed from the equation written 
above symbcdically. The diflerence between the incident and scattered quanta is 
equal to the quantum of absorption or emissioi^ as the case may be, of the molecules. 
The characteristic frequency of the molecule is, therefrire, of the incident radiation 
to give that of the scattered light 

In one sense, this combination of the incident frequency with the frequency of the 
molecule is an analogue of the classical phenomena or Tartini's Tones which we are 
are frmiliar with in acoustical theory, and which are explained in terms of the forced 
vibrations of a non-harmonic oscillator. This analogy may no dought be used to 
find the intensity of the modified radiations approximately, by applying the correspon- 
dence principle to a non-harmonic molecular model of suitable type. The difference 
between this classical analogue and the actually observed optical effect is in the ex- 
traordinary disproportion between the intensity of the lines corresponding to the 
differential and summational tones respectively, which is far greater than in the 
acoustical analogies. 

An extremely interesting and fiindamenUl point regarding the new type of 
secondary radiation is that in general, it is strongly polarised. In this respect, the 
phenomenon is analogous to the experimentally known polarisation of the Compton 
type of X ray scattering. We notice, however, that the different lines corresponding 
to different molecular frequencies are polarised to very different extents. It may be 
presumed that this is due to the molecular oscillators involved not )3ossessing 
spherical symmetry. Whether this explanation is sufiicient or not remains to be 
tested bv computation and comparison with observation. 

We may here pause a little to consider more closely the real significance of our 
phenomenon. Some, no doubt, will claim to see in it a further confirmation of the 
quantum theory of radiation. My own view, however, is that there is nothing in the 
effect that in any way contradicts the wave principles, and that on the other hand the 
fact that we can cut up or add to the quantum of energy to any arbitrary extent is 
unfavourable to the idea of a real, cor^real existence for it. We may of course, get 
over this difiiculty by assuming that the incident quantum in some way disappears 
on collision with the molecule and that a new quantum of smaller or larger 
eneigy arises from the combination. Rut tlje observed fact of the strong polarisation 
of the lines is unfrurdurable to latter idea. As already indicated in the foregoing 
discussions, the concept of localised quanta is irreconcilable with the phenomena oi 
wave-optics, and the necessity for introducing i* is even less in the present case tnan 
in the Compton type of scattering* 
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I than now pass on to consider some applications of the new effect. Its potential 
value perhaps is greatest in the field of chemistry. The method of investigation 
affords us an extraordinarily easy and convenient process of mapping the infra-red 
spectra of chemical compounds. The geometry of the chemical molecule and the 
forces of chemical affinity determine the frequencies of molecular vibrations. In 
many cases, they lie in the far infra-red, a region of the spectrum which has hitherto 
been difficultily accessible to observation. The study of light scattering enables us 
as it were, to photograph the whole infra-red spectrum with the same facility and 
ease the visible and ultra-violet spectra. The determination of the fundamental 
vibration-frequencies of the chemical molecule, their relative importance as gauged 
by intensities of the lines, and even more, their peculiar polarisation characters 
promise to take us deep into the fundamental problems of chemistry. As au illustra- 
tration, 1 will mention a recent paper by Daure in the Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy. Daure investigated the spectra of the chlorides of Carbon, Sillicon 
Tetanium, Arsenic, Lead, Antimony and Bismuth by this method. The iti.rsiigation 
revealed hitherto unknown spectra in the far infra-red for each of th'j comf^unds 
studied, exhibiting remarkable analogies and differences amongst each other in the 
position, intensity and polarisation of the lines. 

In organic chemistry also the method opens up an illimitable field of research. 
Numerous lines appear whose positions in many c ases are accurately measurable, 
and are influenced notably by changes in chemical constitution. A very surprising 
feature is the extreme sharpness of some of the lines. The frequencies of the vibra- 
tion of the carbon— carbon bond in benzene can be determined, for example, with 
extraordinary precision unapproachable by other methods. It is precisely this 
accuracy of measurement and the rich and varied mass of data obtainable that 
indicate for this method a real future. 

The study of the influence of chants of temperature and pressure, and of change 
of physical state on the intensity^ positions and widths of the specttal lines promises 
m furnish hifbrmation of value in the field of molecular physics. Already in our 
earliest observations it was noticed that the spectral lines obtained with ice are 
sharper and somewhat displaced in position relatively to the bread bands found with 
liquid water. The sharpness of the lines obser\'ed with transparent crystals appears 
to be a general feature. As an example I may mention the case of selenite in which 
Mr. Krtshnan found that the water of crystallisation also gave well-defined lines 
instead of the bands observed with water. 

Preliminary studies have shown that it is perfectly practicable to photograph the 
lines in the spectra of vapours. Hence it will be possible in many cases to investigate 
the changes in molecular spectra in ihe passage from vapour to liquid as well as those 
in the passage from Uqiiui to solid. In the change from vapour to liquid, we have a 
partial destruction of the freedom of rotation of the moiecules. Such observations 
as we* have made seem to indicate that exchanges of energy between the incident 
quantum and the molecule can also occur with respect to the rotational states of 
the nmlecule. The optional anisotropy of the molecule appears to be involved in the 
possibility of such induced molecular rotation. Whether the removal of restriction 
on rotational freedom when the molecule passes from liquid to vapour results in a 
fuller development of such rotational spectra remains to be investigated. 

At low temperatures, many liquids as is known refuse to crystallise, become highly 
viscous and ultimately are transformed into glasses. Glycerine is a typical example 
of such a liquid. Mr. Venkateswaran has observed in it a remarkable development 
of a continuous spectrum whose intensity falls with rise of temperature or by dilution 
with water. The precise origin of this phenomenon and the existence of similrr 
effects at low temperature in the c.ise of other viscous liquids remain to ^ ^ studied. 
The problem of the amorphous solid condition is related to this. Already Pnngsneim 
has noted that fused quartz, unlike the crystalline substance, does not show any 
lines in the scattered spectrum. The explannation of this may he that the lines nave 
become too broad and diffuse to be photographed. .. , 

This finished the presidential address after which the Congress adjourned. 
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THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 
SECOND DAY^SRD JANUARY 1929 

On this day the Congpress divided itself into sections and the presidents of the 
different sectional meetings delivered their addresses. The first meeting was held 
in the Medical College when Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, Institute of plant Industry, 
Indore presided over the section on agriculture and delivered her address on 
* Improvement of Plants.'* 

In the course of her address she gave a general history of plant breeding in 
India, and of the recent improvements made both in theory and in practice, in the 
field. She also gave a short survey of some of the changes in the theory of genetics 
which had influenced economic plant-breeding. Discussing the present position of 
plant-breeding in India, the lecturer pointed out that though modern plant-breeding 
had accomplished much they were still a long way from the perfect variety in any 
crop and the way of improvement was long and arduous and not a simple matter 
as was formerly anticipated. The lecturer then referred to recent investigations 
concerning the inheritance of acquired characters and the origin and nature of 
mutations. In conclusion she observed : — 

Exigencies of time prevent me from dealing with more of these most interesting 
investigations but it will be obvious that genetics is entering a new ^lase in vdiich 
the effect of environment on inheritance is the main theme. A most interesting field 
for research is open to investigators. Up to the present, India has talm little 
or no part in the investigations on which modern theories of heredity ate founded 
and pomsses no institution where such fundamental work can be carried out. The 
time has come when this lacuna should be filled. In the improvement of plants 
India stands second to none. There is no country in which greater economic 
results in plant breedi^ have been obtained nor one which is better equipped 
with experiment stations for such investigations. The success of this part of the 
subject has, however, obscured the fact that little or none of the fundamental work 
on the theory of heredity has been carried out in India. No university has as yet 
a chair or even a readership in Genetics. For the theoretical conceptions under- 
lying the practical aspects of the subject we have to depend on the work of Europe 
and America. As the yeirs pass, it will be increasingly dif&ult to maintain toe 
economic work at its present level unless it is established by a school of pure 
research in the country itself. Such fundamental research cannot be carried out by 
the Agricultural Departments or in any Institute devoted to economic aims. The 
investigator in pure genetics must be untrammelled by the necessity of producing 
economic results ana must not be limited to working only with cultivated plants. 
Twenty years ago vegetable physiology was an almost untouched subject in India. 
At the present time this aspect of Botany is fully and worthily represented. We now 
require a living school of genetics from which economic workers and students can 
draw inspiration. Heredity is one of the great forces which moulds the human 
race. No more worthy object of endowment can be conceived than the establish- 
ment of a Chair of Genetics at one of the Universities. I hope that before the 
Congress meets again at Madras some wealthy corporation or public-spirited donor 
will Inve it made possible for os to have a Professor of Genetics among our 
members. 

The address was followed by informal discussion on **The position of Genetics 
in India in general and at the Indian Science Congress in particular." Some 
interesting suggestions wese thrown out in the course of the discussion and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

(i) That a special day be set apart at the Indian Science Congress for discussion 
on papers on Genetics. 

(a) That this Confisrence recommends that a readership or chair in pure Gene- 
tics be founded at some University and the members of this Conference agree to 
further this idea by means of lectures, ardcks in the Press and by any other means 
in their power. 

Psycholofy Section 

The Psw^lofy section was piended over by Professor M. V. Gopalasjjmj* 
Profesios ofl^hcdQgy, Maharaja's College, Mysore. In his pcesideiitial address 
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on "T)ie Psvcho-Galvnnic reflex and its application to crime detection*' he dwelt at 
length on his experiments regarding the Psycho-galvanic reflex as an indicator of 
consciousness of guilt. Although, as yet, on the theoretical side the position of the 
Psycho-galvanic reflex was far from satisfiictory, it has been put to a large numW 
of practical applications in the fields of Education, Medicine, Aesthetics, Crimino- 
logy, ntc. Chief amongst its clinical applications, might be mentioned its value as a 
**Complex** indicator, and its help in discriminating between hysterical and organic 
anaesthesias, and analgesias. In the study of aesthetic experience (such as is 
involved in the enjoyment of a musical selection, a picture, a peom, or a humorous 
situation) the Psycho-galvanic reflex afforded a new and fruitful avenue of approach. 
Mr. Go^laswami then gave a description of the procedure adopted by him in con- 
ducting a test and the results he had formulated from such a test. He said that 
the results reported were merely suggestive and not well established and that his 
aim in publishing them prematurely was to show the possibilities of the science and 
to attract new votaries to this line of research which was fraught with immediate 
benefit to society. The setting up of a whole-time agency for the pursuit of this 
problem seemed a most urgent one; for its solution would render invaluable help 
to the police and the law courts. The Psycho-galvanic test affored a new and the 
only way of approach where other evidence was lacking. He hoped that the 
Government of India would be able before long to do something in this direc- 
tion. Private initiative and philanthropy, he had no doubt, would also go 
a long way in giving the necessary impetus to governmental action. In concluding, 
the lecturer referred to the opinion of Sir J. C. Bose who said the Indians were a 
pre-eminently introspective people. Was it not surprising, he asked, that in the 
face of this excellent certificate they should be doing so little for psychology ? Let 
them hope that the Indian Universities would recognise that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and in the near fiiture accord to psychology a proper place not 
in their curricula of studies but also in their budgets more in keeping with its 
modern developments, needs, and affinities. 

MatheniAtict and Phjrfiiet Section 

The isllowing are extracts from the presidential address of Mr, S. N. Bose, 
Dacca, ddthiered to the Mathematics and Physics Section 

The nfitimate aim of scientific inquiry is to arrive at a minimum number of 
hypotheses which will explain the maximum number of facts. The hypotheses 
sboidd ebesonaly not contradict one another. At the present moment, however, 
we see two omitradictory theories in the domain of Physics. On the one hand 
we have the daastcal theory based on the dynamical laws of Newton. On the other 
hand we have nJae Quantum theory, first introduced by Planck, which has been 
diSerently fistmidased by different scientists : while the classical theory explains 
satisfoctorily all pielfiems relating to motion and interaction of big masses as well 
as the probtem of propagation of radiation, the Quantum theory has succeeded 
with the help of a few ^inciples in co-ordinating a large amount of experimental 
material accumulated in the various domains of spectroscopy, X-rays, etc. It has 
succeeded best in all problems dealing with the ultimate constitution of matter 
or in problems dealing srith the interaction of matter vith radiant energy. The 
task diat feces foe Phyaicists to-day is how best to harmonise the seeming discord 
of the two theories, which are at the present moment utilised to explain the physical 
phenomena. 

Thecmical Physics may be said to have begun its career as a science with the 
foranilation of the femons laws motion by Newton. Newton's original equations 
involved the use of the cartesian co-ordinate system, but very soon these equations 
trantfenned into a form in which the arbitrary character of the co-ordinates 
was removed, and finally Hamilton and Jacobi introduced the characteristic ftmction 
which reduced the tmbiem M solving the equations of dynamics to the solution of 
ef a single partial rnffeieniial equation. 

The laws of dynamics erere originally formulated to explain the motion of obser- 
yhMe bodies. As the aim of Physics is to eiqdain the observed physu^l phenomena 
m tsmis of the motion of the ultimate particles, a consistent application of the 
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^MUDtcal methods has been responsible for the whole structure of classical Physics. 
Tile dynamical equations of Newton possess an invariant group of transformation, 
the Galilean Group, which expresses the equivalence of all inertial systems ^ 
frames of reference for the description of motion. The field equations of Maxwell 
however have a different invariant group, the Lorentzian group. The Loientzian 
group of transformation can be represented by a rctation of axes in a four dimen- 
sional orthogonal space, which leaves the invariant distance unaltered. 

Dealing with the Quantum theory, the address says : **The conceptions of 
energy and momentum have been early deduced from the dynamical laws and have 
played very important roles in the subsequent development of science. The intro- 
duction of the concept of energy seems necessary tor the applicability of the general 
d]^namical laws, and we have seen how the field equations can be made compatible 
with the dynamical laws by interpreting a certain magnitude as the energy-density 
of other. As a necessary corollary to the equations, however, it follows that there 
will be a continuous interchange of energy between the ultimate particles composing 
matter and the surrounding radiation field. The principle of equipartition of energy 
which follows as a necessary consequence of the idea, leads us however to entirely 
wrong results when applied to the problem of equilibrium of radiation-field with 
matter. In order to explain the distribution of energy in the black body radiation 
spectrum, as well as to explain the problem of generation of radiation, we have 
been compelled to make certain assumptions regarding the constitution of 
the radiation-fiejd and about the equilibrium states of material particles, which 
directly contradict our classical ideas. This has led to the introduction of the 
Quantum theory in Physics. 

One may hope that the final solution of problem may be found and the proper 
set of equations which will determine the radiation-less field may be determined with 
the help of the ideas of the generalised relative theory. If a unitary field theory 
which could explain gravitation and electro-magnetism could be found, one would 
hope to obtain thereby not only the solution of the quanta-problem, but perhaps also 
of a more fundamental problem, the relation of change with gravitational mass and 
explanation of the difference in mass of the proton and the electron. 

THIRD DAY--^TJIJAHUARr J9S9 

The Congress resumed its sessions this morning with a general discussion on 
'*Rural Education*’ in the Memorial Hall with Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, 
President, Agricultural Section, in the chair. 

The President in her preliminary remarks observed that the primary object of 
this meeting was to afford an opportunity for the exchange of views between workers 
on agricultural education and their colleagues who were engaged in rural education 
She believed that no one would question the importance of such a co-operation of 
agencies which deal with village life. But there were special reasons why the link 
between the agricultural and educational workers should be a very close one. In the 
first place they were both dealing with the same individual, the educational 
worker with the child, the agricultural worker with this ve^ 

child when he becomes an adult. The educational authorities could help 
the agricultural worker by giving the child an education which would make him 
receptive to new ideas. The agricultural worker, on the other side, could help the 
other by impressing on the parents the advantages of education and in encourag* 
ing the children to keep up the IHeiacy by providing simple leaflets and newswpejj 
on agricultural subjects. The liaison between both classes of works 
be such that the developi^^l of the individual village proceeded without break o 
interruption. That was reason why a good understanding among them was 
so necessan'. 

There was another reason why co-eperation should be furthered in every wy* 
During the IM fow years a feeling had grown up that the agencies wrorking m 
villages were too disconnected and that the village had to listen to advice from 
many sources. They had to deal with officers of the various departments, it ^ 
recently been suggested that there should be an agency to deal with village r 
and font foe school-master of the village might act as a sort of local liasion o 
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between those officers and the village. The officers could still visit the villages At 
present bat the school-master would act as their local represenutive. A small grant 
might be made to him for this work. This would raise nis pay. He would also 
in this way gain an influence with the parents and become a greater power in the 
village. These were only two of th e directions in which mutual co-operation might 
he helpful. This co-operation cannot be brought about without mutual understanding 
and nothing was more conducive to a mutual understanding. As the Science 
Congress was pre- eminently intended as a meeting place for workers on diverse 
subj^ts there was sufficient justification for including the subject of rural education 
in mis year's programme. 

Mr. Harper from the Punjab Province spoke of the experiments made in the 
province to develop rural education and to bring about a regeneration of village 
schools. The school activities he said must be related to the life around it. The 
teachers ought to be trained in the new ideas of manliness and service and in the 
latest methods of instruction. The teacher should become a leader of me 
village. 

Primary Rural Education 

Mr. S. G. Daniel (Madras) in his paper on ''Primary Rural Education in Madras" 
stated that me cultivators might be given a minimum standard of knowledge within 
three or four months if the present methods were altered and if rural e 'ucation was 
tept distinct from town education. Seasonal, pan-time and .light schools were most 
suable for villages. To those who could not attend the schools readi.ig might be 
taught through lantern slides. After the six vveeks* course, weekly a. id hi- Wwckly 
lectures with magic lantern slides might be given and thus the literacy could be 
kept up. The work might be done either by the village teachers or by social 
workers and also by students and scouts during the vacations. 

A general discussion then ensued on the following points : 

(1) The best method of providing sufficient schools and sufficient teav.liers of 
the required standard, taking into consideration the large number of small villages 
which exist. This would include the question of central and branch schools, of 
transporting the children some distance to a central school, of travelling teachers, 
seasonal schools, and so forth. 

(2) The best methods of preventing the present waste of effort due to irregular 
attendance and of ensuring that the average child shall attend for four years, this 
being the minimum time necessary to attain literacy. Under this head could be in- 
cluded the question of compulsion by the Local Authority or by private bodies such 
as Co-operative Societies. The important point of securing the consent of the parents 
to forego the labour of the child by making the curriculum more attractive 
or by educating the parents themselves, ( adult education ) should be 
included. 

(3) Additions to the curriculum beyond reading, writing and arithmetic with the 
hope of awakening general intelligence. The questions of nature study, agriculture 
and school gardens to be especially considered. 

(4) The training of teachers suitable for village school and the possibility of 
improving the status of the teachers in the village without imposing impossible finan- 
cial burdens on the authorities concerned. 

(5) The best method of obtaining local financial support for the schools and the 
division of the cost between the locality and the State.| 

Establishment of schools 

Speaking on the question of providing schools Mr. J. M. Sen (Calcutta) said that 
m Bengal the greatest obstacles to the progress of primary education was the persis- 
tence of the one-teacher schools. Arrangements should be made for the opening of 
Agricultucal classes in every village. A mfre introduction of free education would 
not benefit Bengal unless the boys were by some means, compelled to continue their 
•taffies for some years. 

Mr. H. Champion (Madras) observed that the problem in Madras:was more a 
^estion of building up a body of elementary school in every village than the estabb- 

•fimentofcentmlidiooL 
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The Scho.*)L Curriculm. 

Referring to the question of curriculum, Mr. Y. D. Wad (Indore) said that the 
aim of rural education should b e to develop the reasoning powers and to promote 
literacy and thus enable the rural population to profit by modern progress. He 
sugp^ested a four-year curriculum consisting of practical lessons in the R's, general 
agricultural practices, nature study, civics and elementary principles of sanitation. The 
training should be by means of indoor and outdoor work. Attendance at school 
should not interfere with the normal working hours of a village. Rural 
education should be separated from urban both as regards control and finance. 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture Madras, stated that from every point 
of view, if they wanted to improve the village life, they must teach the children the 
ordinary rudiments of science and the school work should start from its natural 
surroundings. They must teach children to love nature and to build up their other 
knowledge from that nature study. 'I'here was great scope for such study in this 
country and he believed that any subject could l>e taught to the children starting 
from nature study. 

Adult Education 

Discussion then centred on “Adult education." 

Mr. J. Jesudass (Martandam) in his paper stated that rural uplift largely depended 
upon removal of illiteracy and ignorance. He then spoke of the various means by 
which those could be removed ; such as formation of night schools, delivering of 
occasional magic lantern lectures, h< Iding of exhibitions, and social gatherings 
and the formation of co-operative soirieties where fieople could learn and be trained 
in group thinking. Educated men and women should also pay occasional visits to the 
villages to guide the efforts of the villages towards social and economic progress. 
A system of adult education, he concluded, must have a comprehensive programme 
aiming at the all-round development of the rural population. 

Botaoy Section 

The following is a summary of the Presidential address delivered by 
Prof. K. C. Mehta, Ph. D., in the Botany section on ‘^The annual recurrence of 
rusts on wheat in India":— 

1 have purposely selected this subject because during the last quarter of this 
century, there has been little work done on the factors of recurrence of these pests 
on wheat, as far as India is concerned ; although this problem has been practically 
solved in nianjr of the wheat growing countries in other parts of the world. 

I propose giving you a brief account of recent w >rk done on this problem outside 
India. 1 am also going to tell you how this problem stands in India to-day, in the light 
of my own work, the greater part of which has not yet been published. 

There are as many as three different rusts found on wheat in India and the life- 
history of none of them is yet completely known. 

Wheat-rust problem in India.— Of all the wheat growing countries in the world 
the cereal-rust problem is least understood in India. 

Incidence of rusts and climatic conditions on the plains of India. — Howard and 
Howard suspected that uredospores of rust may lie in the soil in the resting condition 
and then inmet the new crop. 

1 may quote at this stage that condition of weather on the plains in the latter 
halfof October and November are fiivourable for a rapid growth of the rust myce- 
lium and riiat the period of incubation is normal as actual experiments have shown. 

Uredospores survive the summer at such hill stations where climatic conditions 
are fiivourable. Uredospores, ( probably ) the only source of infection, blown by 
wind fiom such localities may start infection on the new crop on the plains. 

Wind-blown uredospores as source of infection —At this stage I may refer to the 
observations made by Klebahu who has expressed Ithe possibility of rust 
being blown by wind firoin other continents and such spores being responsible 
te rah outbreaks of rusts in different parts of the world. 

As already stated uredospores can live and do live on self-sown plants at places 
like Makiesar because of a comparatively cool summer. 

A cold wave during Noveniber and December with firequent fiillf of voff" 
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will prohibit rapid growth of the mycellium at places like Muktesar. A. 
comparatively mild weather will lead to an earlier appearance. Consquen- 
tly the dates of ths first outbre ik of rusts m ly no: bs ihe same in any two years. 

Can the uredospores of any of the three rusts of wheat survive through summer 
on the plants of India ? — Butler and Hayman have expressed that it is very unlikely 
for uredospores to retain their viability after exposure to temperatures above 100 
degrees F. The maximum temperature in shade in the Indo-Gangetic plain being 
above 100 degrees F for weeks and the soil being exposed to still higher tempera- 
tures it is doubtful if uredospores can live through that period. 

Influence of weather on rust out -breaks -.—Butler and Hayman observed that 
moist cloudy weather in January — March is very favourable for development 
of rust. 

(1) Yellow rust — Viable uredospores of this rust have been found at Muktesar in 
September — October several times. 

(2) Brown rust. — As has already been said in the earlier part of this paper, 
viable uredospores of this rust are also available in large quantity every vear at 
Muktesar in September— October, so that the infection of the new crop at that 
locality is easy to explain. 

(3) Black rust— The connection between the accidial stage on species of 
berberis found in the Himalayas and the black rust on wheat is still under investiga- 
tion and it is premature to make any definite statements on this point. 

Damage done by the three rusts put together to the wheat crop in India 
— Butler stated that “probably Rs. 40,000,000 is not above the annual loss to India** 
due to these pests. 

Means of combating rusts on wheat in India.— The destruction of self-sown 
plants that occur after harvest on the fields along the hedges anywhere in the 
neighbourhood is likely to check the disease to a considerable extent. 

♦Suspension of the cultivation of wheat for two or three years at places 
in the hills, where there is a possibility of the survival of uredospores and 
the destruction of self-sown plants will mostly eradicate the source of infection 
and will also protect the cron on the plains against indirect infection by brown 
and black rusts from their suspected alternate hosts if any. The yellow rust is 
likely to be the first to disappear by this treatment as it has no alternate 
host. So far the work has been more or less restricted to the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh which is an important wheat-growing area. Out-side U. P. 
parts of the Simla hills have often been visited. 

The nature of the problem demands first hand information about other pro- 
vinces also where wheat is cultivated. It is contemplated to extend the work 
gradually to other places in the Punjab, Central Provinces, Kajputana, Bihar and 
Orissa, Baluchistan and Kashmir. 

For further knowledge on the life-histories of brown and black rusts, there 
is need for extensive experimental work in the hills 

I shall’ conclude by saying that several countries on the continent of Europe have 
solved their problem of cereal rusts. There is considerable work being done in 
Canada and the United States of America arc spending huge sums of money over the 
eradication of barberry to save their cereal crops. It is discouraging to find that the 
Government of this country should be unable to subsidise work on this problem 
which has been^in progress for over 5 years. 

Chemistry Section 

The following are extracts from the Presidential address delivered by Prof. 
T. N. Mukherjee, D. Sc., in the Chemistry section of the physical and 
chemical points of view in the theoretial treatment of colloids ; — 

The manifold character of colloidal phenomena at times becomes the despair of 
those who attempt at a systematic presentation of the subject. But the great interest 

*Note : What has been said about measures on control for wheat rusts 
applies to rusts on barley also. Study or rusts on Barley has been cond ucted 
smultaneously with those on wheat but for want of space the details of this work 

bad to be left out and will be published as a separate note. 
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knd novaltjr'of die pbenomeiia Iiave induced increesing nnmben of woiten tmined 
m the ineAods of physics and chemistry to take up this task. To-day a stru^le 
for recognition as the basis of a systematic treatment is going on between two nval 
schools of thought which ^ve respectively a ph3rsical and chemical bias. 

(a) The colloidal particle as a molecule in the physical and in the chemical 
senses— A sol as a . 'one phase* system The Brownian Movement of the 
particles in a sol leaves no doubt that they behave as a molecule in the sense 
of the Innetic theory gases. We meet with this question in the discussions as to 
whether a collodial solution is to be considered as a 'one phase* or as a 'poly phase* 
system. If colloidal solutions in general are to be considered as ‘one phase* system 
we should try to visualise the components of the phase. The mass is not 
a phase as defined by Gibbs and such systems require spjM:ial treatment. Once 
they are separated by evaporation or freezing the particles in the separated mass 
do not diffuse spontaneously into the liquid. 

^ A gel as a ‘one phase* system. — ^This is, however, the case under certain con- 
ditions with a large number of colloids where the sol— vgel transformation is rever- 
sible but shows certain special fbatuies. 

The physical point of view essentially recognises the same variables but looks 
upon such a system as an agglomerate of particles and emphasises that a proper 
understanding of the properties of these systems would lie in die peculiarities of 
interfaces. 

(b) Thermodynamic treatment of colloidal systems.— A proper thermodynannic 
treatment of colloidal systems should therefore incorporate in it their special 
characteristics. We shall attempt to give an outline of such a treatment. We see 
that a colloidal system such as jelly or a sol may be considered from two alternative 
points of view (i) It is a 'homogeneous mass* consisting of components in thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium, (s) It is a heterogeneous mass, a 'disperse system.* 

In their extreme forms, namely, ordinary molecular systems, or, coarse suspen- 
sions, or physical mixtures there is no difficulty in deciding which of these views is 
more suited for their treatment. But we meet with all staples of gradations between 
these two extremes and the problem before us is to outline the principles which 
will definitely characterise each point of view so as to prevent a confusion as to their 
implications. It will be seen from the above that the fundamental factors are 
the same in each case. Thus the difference is essentially one of the concepts used. 

I therefore propose to present before you an analysis of these fundamental 
concepts. It would perhaps be not out of place to mention that the 'phase* rule as 
deduced by Gibbs applies only to equilibria between 'homogeneous masses* or 
'phases*. Buchner treats at length the question whether colloids are a 'one phase* 
system, ora 'polyphase* system. 

In chemical thermodynamics we have two mutually exclusive groups of hetero- 
geneous equilibria : (i) systems where moderate variations of shape and size do 
not affect the state of equilibrium, (2) where they influence the equilibrium and come 
in as factors. On the other hand in colloidal systems ( except those who merge into 
the usual molecular systems), a very important factor called above the 'texture* or 
the muniil relationship of the different bits of one or more phases with their phase 
botndaries is of great importance. 

To sum UP the phase relationships in colloids can best be understood and defined 
if we remember tlmt a 'component* or each species .of chemical molecule has an 
invariable mass and if we try to visualise what are the components of the 
phase and how Ar the different possible forms of the structure of 
the mass under consideration are determined for a definite chemical 
composhibn, by variables other than the concentrations of the components, pressure 
and temperature. 

(c) The surfiwe, dissodation theory and theory of ion absorption.— It is not the 
dissociation of neutral molecules on the surfiice, but the 'fixation* of ions on me 
surface which is most important in determining the electrical properties of colloids 
and the inte^actions bc^t^n the surfi^e and the ions in the solutioa 

The surfece dissociatbn theory lays undue stress on the dissociation but over- 
looks the main fkctor of an excess of 10ns of one sign on the surfime. . 

Another great objection to the sur&oe dimociatkm theory is the difficulty et 
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acconntfaiff Ibr the reirersal in the charge of colloids by polyvalent ions of oppoaite 
cham at low concentrations. 

The interchange of hydrogen or hydtoxyl ions between fht solution and Uie 
interne likewise shows the defects of the sur&ce dissociation theory. 

(b) The electrical charge of colloidal particles. — In the explanations suggested 
to account for electro-kinetic phenomena the same rivalry is noticeable between 
physical and chemical schools of thought. 


Geology SecHen 

Mr. Cyril S. Fox. President of the Geological Section, in the course of his Presi- 
dential address on the geological aspects of the formation of coal, said: — 

There are so many interesting and important geological problems awaiting inves- 
tigation in this country where workers are s6 few, that I am sure you feel we should 
unss no opportunity for meeting and discussing our observations and results. 

(i) Occurrences Coal, either in thick workable seams or as small lenticirs 
has hetn found in India in rocks ranging in geological age from the Cambrian to the 
Upper Pliocene. The richest workable coal-seams in India are of course those 
of the Lower Gondwana period in the coal-fields of the Damuda Valley and 
other areas in the Peninsula. In Asam the coal measures are of Tertiary (Mic^ento 
Oligocene) age. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the coal-measure series of 
Assam and the Pegus of Burma is the intimate association of petroleum with the coal . 

In north-west India, in Baluchistan, the Punjab Salt Range and Jammu (Kashmii) 
workable coal occurs in the Laki stage (Middle to Lower Eocene) of the Tertiary 
rocks. 

(a) Quality and Origin of Indian Coals. — In India, in the lower Eocene coals 
of the north-west, we have an irregular range from the brown lignite of Bikanir to 
the anthracitic coal of Jammu. Although these fuels are of the same geological age, 
they occur at considerable distances apart and, today, in isolated fields. Proximate 
analysis of these coals and some of the Upper Oligocene coals of Assam are given 
below 

The steady decrease in Fixed Carbon and the increase in Volatile matter as the 
younger seams arc reached is evident in the seams from both the Barakar and 
the Raniganj stages in the Jharia coalfield. The moisture content is relatively 
small throughout the coals of the Jharia field. Turning to the Raniganj stage 
coals of the Raniganj field the high general moisture content attracts immediate 
notice. 

From the above analyses it will be seen that the Gondwana coals are all of the 
bituminous variety. Those from the base of the Barakar stage approach semi- 
anthracites in quality, but are nevertheless true bituminous coals. 

The existence of (i) coals of the canncl and (2) high-moisture type arc suggestive, 
respectively, of ( i ) high resin content in the original plant debris and of (2) the 
absoiption of water by the coal substance at some subsequent period aner 
coal formation. 

N^rly all the Gondwana coals show three visible components, which, judging^ bv 
the literature of other countries are the well-known coal constituents:vitrain (vitrii) 
or bright coal, (glanz kohle), fusain (fusit) or mineral charcoal (faseikhole) and 
durain (durit) or dull coal (mattekhole). . . 

(3) Constitution of Coal. — Geologists fully recognise the vegetable ongin of 

An examination of specimens of fusain shows that there are different varieties. 

I found that the whole of each of the coal slices examined appeared to be 
permeated by some substance of remarkable political uniformity— irrespective w the 
presence of recognisable plant structures. This coal-substance, when viewed per- 

gl^cular to the plane of lamination of the coal, behaves as an 'lotropic mineral. 

ne section remains dark between crossed nicols. In the case of sections ait 
wticnl to the plane of bedding, the substance exhibits the properties of a uniaxial 
nunenU. 

W The fonnation of Indian coals.— It appears to be the product of the chief 
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conppiientf of piantt— cellulose, lignin and suberin— which have been successively 
chemically broaen down to form a common jelly, which, by subsequent hardening 
to primary vitrain, and subsequent change by de>volatilization, is pre^rved as pure 
vitiain. The qualitjjr of the vitrain is some measure of the degiee of maturitv 
a tt a in e d by a cou in Its metamorphosis towards pure anthracite. 

There is no doubt at all that the fresh water and marine coals of India were 
farmed under water in regions subject to prolonged subsidence. 


Tubereuloaie in India 


Dr. C. Muthn read a paper at the Congress on **Tbe Social, the Economic 
and the Dietetic Aspects of Tuberculosis in India". In the course of his thesis 

he stated 

The widespread distribution of tuberculosis in India demands the earnest attention 
of both the Government of India and the Indian people; It is not only increasing in 
Madras but also in other presidency capitals, in the great industrial and commercial 
centres and crowded cities, and is spreading from tc^ns into the villages. It is one 
of die most important tropical diseases at present and is most fatal in the large towns 
and cities. It is no exaggeration to say that about a million people die every year 
in this country from tuberculosis. The social customs like child-marriage and 
Pnrdah system, prejudices and ignorance in the very elementary laws of hygiene 
contribute in no small measure to the physical decline and diseise in India. Add 
to this tfare are also economic lectors. 

Overcrowding is extremely bad in India especially in many of the older cities 
where thousands of houses are packed close together and built with no provision 
for light or ventilation. TTie density of population is in direct proportion to the 
incidence of tuberculosis. 

The sanitary standard as regards conservancy, drainage, disposal of sewage, 
clean water-supply and good housing is very low in many parts of India. The housing 
condition of even well-to-do classes in respect of hygiene, ventilation, etc. falls^ short 
of modem artisan dwellii^ in England. Low wages and povei^ are more intimately 
associated with tuiiercnlosis in India than any other single social or economic cai^. 
Further the recent advances in bio-chemistry and the newer knowledge of nutrition 
have revealed the &ct tfat the physical efficiency and well-being of a nation 15 largely 
a matter of the food they eat. Much disnbiJity and disease in India is ^e to inade- 
quate and ill-b al anc ed diet The common diet of many of the poor, which consists 
of polished rice, dal, vegetable and condiments, has a parallel in the diet of the 
English poor— white breim, margarine and tea— and both are deficient in nutritive 
qmuity.and unaUe to maintain sound health. And there is a great shortage of milk 
in India. In former times, when grazing lands were free and almost every hpu*®“ 
holder kept a cow, the health of the people did not suffer, as they hpd sufficient 
nutrition to draw firom the milk and milk products, unpolished rice and fash vege- 
tables. The great importance of milk and its products in the dietary of the peoi^e 
can be realisM when it is seen that it is the oidy source of animal protien (the otwr 
source being tm which are not eaten by many millions) avaiUWc for Indians who 
are lyggft — rjawy The children have suffered mostly from want of milk in uieir daily 
dietary which is so necessary for their growthand development. 

Therelbie the problems piesented by tuberculosis in India are more formidable 
and complex they are in Eurc^ or America. Some of the main principles 
to guide us in the treatment and prevention of the disease that social rmrm^re 
urgently needed to raise the standard of health and efficiency of the people. This 
can be more effectively done by an enlightened conscience and public opinion and 
the moral and spiritnal impulses of the people than by any legislative or com^ls^ 
measures.* Ifonicipalities, chy conoramns, boards of health can help a great deal 

by giving attention to village sanfa^ repbnning of old cities ; opening up epn^ 
tSd mtSL providing opt»air spaces, parks and public gardens, open-air schools with 

phiving gronads for children, teaidiiag of h^^fiene m schools, etc> 

^Agam a rise in die wages snfficieat to maintain a decent standard of nntntion 
and agiknltnml proq^ aie 

viialiqr^ the people. Gi^ atleiitioii to the health and nutrition of the childien 
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to-day would mean a stronger race and less tuberculosis in the coming generation. 
Improving agriculture would mean the production ofbetter crops and mote liMd and 
the cheapening of the necessaries of life. Of all the medical measures the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in a well-conducted sanatorium under medical supervision 
offers the best hope of success in a large number of early cases. TUs involves the 
training of medical men in early diagnosis and early treacmem. 

There are at present about seventeen homes and sanatoria distributed all over 
India for the treatment of tuberculosis. In South India there is one at Madnapalle, 
and another is being built at Thambaram, about 15 miles from Madras. How is it 
possible for these few institutions to satisfy the sanatorium needs of the millions of 
the Indian people ? In England and Wales there are 458 sanatoriums, of which 151 
are voluntary and 309 are under control of the State ? If India is not ready to embark 
at present on a big sanatorium scheme, a simpler measure wouhl be for medical men 
in various cities and towns to join together and open a place in the country not far 
from their neighbourhood and treat early and suspected cases and thus give first 
aid in consumption and show their patients and their rekitives the advantages of 
fresh air and hygienic living. 


Anthropoloxy SecUon. 

Mr. L. A. Anantakrishna Aiyar, in the course of a paper on “The manners and 
customs of the Korachas, a Criminal Tribe of Mysore" suomitted to the Anthropology 
section of the Indian Science Congress, said : — 

The study of the Criminal Tribes in India is one of absorbing interest to the 
ethnologist, psychologist and the administrator to study the manners and customs of 
the criminal tribes, their activities and achievements. 

Among the various criminal tribes the Kumvaras, otherwise called Korachas in 
Mysore, form a very large majority, and they are scattered all over the Tamil and 
Telugu speaking districts of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, the Nizam's Dominions, 
Berar, and even some parts of the Bombay Presidency. They may be called the 
“Land Pirates of India.*' 

After tracing the origin of the Tribe he said : The Kuravaras have as manjr as 
thirteen endogamous groups based chiefly on occupation, but the two broad divisions 
are nomadic and settled. The latter live on the outskirts of villages, carrying out 
their nefarious work with the help of their colleagues. They are a set of fatalists 
taking their lot very philosophically, by a kind of traditional heredity. They are 
devoid of feelings. 

Speaking about marriage customs the l^turer stated 

Polygamy largely prevails amongst them. It is interesting to note that the 
marriage with them is not a sacrament, and that in his conception it is a matter of 
necessity, liable to modification as be likes. A wife in their cminion makes a better 
servant. The rank and file of the woman have no hard and fast rule regarding the 
marriage tie. Very often when their husbands happened to be in jail, temporary 
arrangements are made for their wives. . . _ ^ ^ , 

The Kora van panchayat is well organised. Thpf have their recognised head- 
men, and elderly members of the tribe whose administration is st^ and impart^. 
The grades of punishment are various and the piestiM of the tnbe is ngidly main- 
mined. In cermm cases to elicit the truth, trials by ordeals m resort^ to. TOe 
culprit's innocence is proved by dipping one of their fingers in a 
boiling ghee. But such cases seldom crop up.^ Oaths are invariably taken before 

tbe trmal deity. Fines, when imposed, provide ariA to the ttibesinen.^ 

The Ktttavars are believers in magic, sorcery and witdKmft, as aiiO in 
various kinds of superstitions. , ^ 

They are animists, and have their gods, godbnjn ana spints on whom 
in time of danger. To ward off the attacks of demons and spmt^^ 

cdgepomtiiigM^^ Abandiof . 
it tiitpend.d ia mom cmci to keep them eway. They act at M » 

nppleiimit AA iacomeby ceay etealiiif. The tnHageie employ thorn, accoramg 
touoklm^tooetatiueftocatdia miof. 


and 
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The Indian Science Congrt%§ resumed its sittinjps this morning when there was 
a general discnssion on ^^Mathematics and Life** in the memorial Hall. Prof. M. V. 
Gopalswami of Mysore presided. Prof. John Maclean of >Vilson College Bombay 
opened the discussion with a paper on ^^Mathematics and life^an appeal feir 
co-operation in an educational experiment**. 

In the course ofhis paper he said that mathematics might be of fer more varied 
servioe to mankind than was generally rect^nised. Its services were invaluable in 
solving certain problems, and in providing an intellectual diKipline. It was not 
sufliciently recognised that even in its elementary methods Mathematics had a 
Seribiiity and range of applicability that would make it of great help in steadying 
the pse of many who were perplexed by elusive problems in science and in all 
practical aifeirs, and even those whose interests were in philosophy. The speaker 
then gave in detail the experiment that was being done by him, to teach Mathematics 
in mck a way as to put that into use in every day life. He also referred to the 
many charts prepared by him in connection with this experiment and made a 
fervent iropeal for co-qperatioii from educators of different provinces. 

The President observed that Mr. Maclean's main idea was to revolutionise the 
teachipg of Mathematics in such a way that it would endure with the pupils as a 
life-long habit 

Mr. Anstsad's Paper 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, read a paper in the agricultural 
section on '^Recent Ajp’icultaral Development in Madras.*' Mrs. G. L C.. Howard 
presided. The following is a short abstract of Mr. Anstead*s paper : 

The Madras Presidency provides a very wide range of climatic and physical con- 
ditions, a very large number of different crops are grown and there is a consequent 
wide range of agriciutufal problems. Paddy millets, groundnuts and cocoanuts are the 
main crops. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to crop improvement by selection 
and hybridisation methods and a number ot subsidiary breeding stations have been 
established for the study along these lines of paddy and cotton. More recently 
similar work has been undertaken with millets and a start has been made 
with- groundnuts and cocoanuts. 

A method of growing cocoanuts under dry forming conditions has made their 
cultivation possible over large areas hitherto waste. 

Many improved strains of paddy and cotton have been evolved and issued 
and seed forms established to meet the growing demand for seed. Attempts 
are now being made to pursuade co-operative societies to take up the work of 
seed multiplication and distribution. 

Legislation to control disease of cotton and mixing of pure types has proved 
unpopular and not altogether successful. 

The stud^ of cultural improvements of cotton are now being taken up espe- 
cially the time of sowing. The use of iron ploughs is closely linked up with 
cattle improvement and the fodder Question and the possibilities of sillage are 
being studied and demonstrated. The introduction of improved high yielding 
strains emphasises the necessity for intensive manuring and the use of artifi- 
cials is unde^ investigation, and a special experiment station is being started 
•idisidised by supplying firms to test out the new fertilisers now rapidly coming 
in the maiket 

The subject of the effect of different manures on the food value and vitamin 
content or riiOv resulting grain has received special attention in collaboration 
with Lt— -CoL McCarrison and the application of a certain amount of organic 
manure appears to be essential The bearii^ of this on all manurial systems- 
is under investigation and attempts are being made to increase the available 
quantity of. this by the making of **Synthetic Farm Yard Manure** a method 
or doing which is demoostraied to foe ryots: An activated shidge plant is 
being installed at Coimbatore. 

Aniieel nutrition work is also being undertaken to study local proUemSi The 
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biological control of a caterpiller which attacks cocoanuts on the West Coast by means 
of its natural paiasites introduced from the East Coast has been successfully 
undertaken. The control of fungoid disease which attacks the fruit of areca palms 
has been controlled bv spraying on a very large scale. The bud-root ofplamyra 
palms is also controlled under the Pest Act by a special staff. Attention is being paid 
to the possibility of evolving disease resistant strains of a number of crops. 

Propaganda and demonstration is concentrated on a large number of small plots 
on the ryots’ own lands. Co-operative societies have been formed to demonstrate 
better farming methods on small model farms. Agricultural exhibitions are given 
at local fairs and festivals and a motor exhibition van has recently been purchased 
to travel round the villages. 


Anthropology Section 

Mr. R. B. Seymour Sewell, in the course of his presidential address to the 
Anthropology section on 'The origin of man and the population of India in the 
past and the future", said 

The population of India at the present day is a great heterogeneous collection 
of races and tribes, of differing physique an i in all stages of culture, and if ever this 
mass of humanity is to be welded together — I do not say into an Indian nation, 
for at present such a result appears to be beyond the bounds of possibility— and is 
to assume politicilly a more or less homogeneous character, a knowledge of the 
habits, culture, religion and, last but not least of the physique an 1 bodily structure of 
the various tribes and especially of "the stronger that is within your gates" or on 
your borders is of prime importance ; and not a mere knowledge only, but a full 
appreciation of all that those habits, customs and traditions mean to him. To some 
these customs may appear foolish or a result of ignorance and superstition, a relic of 
a far-off past, but to the individual himself they may be the very essence of his 
being. 

At the present time, the study of Anthropology in this country is in its in&ncy 
and its importance does not appear to be |^enerally recognised. There are, I believe, 
only two of all the universities in India that include the study of Anthropology in 
their curriculum and even in these two instances far more attention is paid to the 
study of Ethnology, to the habits, customs and traditions, either religious or mythical 
of the people than to their physical or, as I may perhaps be allowed to put it, their 
zoological relationships. That this should be the case is, when viewed from the 
standpoint of one who wishes to trace man's evolution, regrettable, since the study 
of language or customs, no matter how thorough or painstaking, can never reveal 
to us the actual relationships of the various tribes and races that go to make up the 
population of this great country, nor will it enable ns to roach any definite conditions 
regarding the origin or the structural evdution of the great mass of the inhabitants 
that are at the present time living in India. .... 

Viewing the subject from another standpoint, Indians are, very naturally, interested 
in their past history and are justly proud of their aadent civilisation. They 
point with pride to the fact that it is in India that we find some of the oldest civili- 
sations and religions of the world. But the story of India docs not begin with the 
Rig Vedas. Ages prior to the rise of India’s great civilisations and cultural achieve- 
ments an Indian population was gradully u ndergoing a process of evolution, surting 
from the most primitive conditions and progressing steadily onwards and upwards 
to the stage when history begins and the art of writing brought to a cli^ the stage 
ofpurely verbal tradition. The history of India as we know it to-^y, is only the 
sequel to a Ikr greater history that went before ; a history that has left its traces, 
not in the written word, but in the actual remains of th^ primitive people and 
of their implements and utensils ; and this history only requires investigation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of thij countty there is awaiting discowry a mau 
of evidence of the most valuable kind that will enable future archaeologists a^ 
historians to trace the course and sequence of events ^t led up to y d formed me 
basis on which Indian civilisation and emture was founded. I S? 

this opportunity of impressing on you tte necessity rfa 

for the arclumlogist and historian and especially for the politician, who hopes ut 
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years to come to take part in the administration and government of the various and 
varied tribes and races of this country. 

The origin of the so-called human race is still a matter of dispute. We do not 
yet definitely know either the time at which or the region where the first pair, the 
mythical Adam and Eve, from whom the whole of the present population of the world 
has sprung, made their ap|>earance. We are not even certain that the human race 
had a single origin. Rut we do know that whatever the origin of the so called genus 
Home,-«there are at the present day a number of different races, many of which in 
their structure differ so greatly from one another that they would be divided by 
zoologists, if judged by their structure alone, into different species ; and furthermore 
we know that in times past similar races have sprung up only to be gradually 
eliminated by nature in the struggle for existence. 

The paper then dwelt at length on the different theories regarding the origin 
of man, the period in which man first came into existence, and the conditions of the 
track in the period when man first lived. 

The evidence tint we hiive been considering seems to indicate the possibility that 
the human race has either had a double origin, a brachycephaiic race arising in the 
central Asiatic Plateau and a dolichocephalic race in the region of the Sahara, or that 
an original single ancestral stock early become differentiated into two such races. 
The (iroxtmity of India to Central Asia would lead us to expect that the earliest 
inhabitants of this country would be brachycephaiic ; but in dkts collection tliere are 
certain points in the geographical and geological history •ofiliisoountry that we must 
bear in mind. At the close of the Cretaceous Period and the commencement of the 
Tertiary Epoch India was an island, completely cut off from &e iiest of Asia ;by the 
Tethys sea that ran from east to west across the northern coast of Peninsular India 
in about the position where to-day we get the great Gangetic valtey. Whether man 
originated in the Sahara or in Central Asia or botli, it is clear tfixai his rmmediate 
prectisscir, that missii^ link, half man, half ape, could not at lihat time ;liaoe ]pene- 
tratecl into this •country, though he might have already migraned to 
other logions. Gradually, however, this intervening sea became 
obliterated, in the middne of the Tertiary epoch the Himalayas rose sieadily and 
these ufdieavals, as has ibeen pointed out by Pascoe (i 9 i 9 )f ‘^during the Nttnunulitic 
epoch drove the oM Cretaceous sea westwards. Tibet and the whole of the Himala- 
yas (with die exception ofthe Ladak Valley) becoming diy land. They, however, 
assisted in producing a depression along the base of the contiiuious series of moun- 
tain arcs, forming a guilf m which a constant struggle took place between the deposi- 
tion of silt tending to fill op the gulf and the general subsidence tending to deepen 
it." With successive cliai^pes the gulf became more and more reduc^ in sixe but 
was continued to the east by a river, to which the name Indo-brahm lias been given ; 
still later, the gulf became a series of lagoons or lakes, and, this stage proceeding 
yet further, there was fimned in Miocene times a larger river that then flowed right 
across the whole width of Northern India from east to west and opened into the 
Arabian Sea, where the Indus opens at tlie present day. 

The first connection between India and the rest of continental Asia in the middle 
of the Tertiary epcmh must, then, have been on the east and it was from the east 
that at about this period the vertebrate fauna of India poured into the Himalayan 
region and the country to the south ; and probably with or following on the inroad 
ofthe vertebrates, came Man and those closely related forms Dryopithecus and 
SivapWiems. All through the later part of the Tertiary epoch ai)d in the early 
Pleistocene the connection between India and Asia was increasing but at the same 
time the great mountain range of the Himalayas was rising higher and higher and 
this, combined with the effect of the Glacial ^riod in Pleistocene times, probably 
prom a sufficient barrier to the transmignttion across the range of the northern 
races. 

The first immigrants, coming as they almost certainly did, from the north-east, 
should, if our previous conclusions have been correct, belong to that division of the 
human race that probably lav dien, as it does to-day, in the region of Central 
Asia and in consequence must have iMn brachycephaiic. We have already noted 
that the earliest race that shows a broad head and probably the earliest race to 
appear in Asia is the Negrito stock, and both Hutton (1927) and Guha (1928) have 
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recently called attention to the fact that we can still find traces of a Negrito strain in 
certain of the mere primitive tribes such as the Nagasand the primitive tribes of Cochin 

The next invasion that appears to have taken place also seems to have come 
from the north-east, and this second invasion was in all probability part of a big 
movement that has left traces of itself in India, in the Naga Hills and as (kr a field 
as Melanesia ; and has resulted in our still finding traces, such as the Megalithic 
culture of certain regions of India, that exhibit a distinct connection with the culture 
of the Melanesians. A third invasion soon followed but on this occasion the line 
of penetration seems in all probability, to have been not on the north-west. The 
gradual changes that had been going on in the physical features of this conntry, 
combined with either the close, or at least a temporary withdrawal, of Glacial 
conditions, permitted an immigration into India of the Proto- Australoid descendants 
of Neanderthal Man and thus gave rise to the Pre-Dravidian tribes that we still find 
scattered throughout the more inaccessible parts of the country Still later came an 
invasion of Alpines from the region of Central Asia and on this occasion also 
the invasion came from the north-west ; and still later again the invasion of the 
Mediterranean race through the north-west route : and one or other or possibly bodi 
of these last migrations seems to have been connected with the establishment in the 
Indus Valley of the civilisation that is now being investigated in Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. 

So much then for the past ; and now for a few moments 1 propose to turn Co the 
future. Unless we believe tliat Man has reached the end of his evolution and that 
the future holds no possibility of progress, and 1 hope that there is no one present 
who would accept such a view, we must admit that man is still changing. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of what is going 
on, not only in the race, but also in the individual ; for it is only by observations on 
large numbers of individuals that we can get evidence of what is happening in the 
race. It is now thoroughly well established that through the whole course of life the 
individual is continually altering. 1 have already referred to the changes that tahe 
place in the cephalic index with advancing age and exactly similar changes can be 
detected in many, if not in all the other measurements and indices of the bMy. But 
these changes do not apparently occur at exactly the same .age in the development 
of different races; they appear to be early in some and late in others. In order, 
therefore, to be able to compare with the greatest degree of accuracy, measurements 
taken on different races and tribes, it is essential that wc should know the ages of 
the individuals and their curves of growth. In the case of India but little work of 
this nature has been attempted, though the subject is one of great impormnee. 
With changing habits and customs there will, in all probability, be a change in the 
development of the individual and ultimately in the dcvelepment of the race. What 
for example, is the result of education and the consequently necessary sedentary 
type of life at the most important period of an individual’s existence, namely, the 
period from the onset of puberty to the attainnient of the adult stage, a time when 
nature is putting the finishing touches to her previous work, when tlic important 
molar teeth are being cut, when the bones are becoming consolidated, epiphyses 
joined to diaphysis in the long bones and the tips of the spinous and transverse 
processes joined to the bodies of the vertebnc in the backbone ? 

It is of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of such changes 
and I would urge every educational authority to institute a system by which a record 
of every student is maintrined. In England and other countries v/e now I»vc medical 
officers from the Department of Health, whose duty it is to inspect the 
students and to see that they are given proper medical treatment, 
when such is required. These medical officers may point to the prevalence of 
certain features such as stunted growth, myopia or defective teeth, etc., all of which 
^^^'vations are of importance to the Anthropologist just as much as to the medicM 
of^er ; and with a little more time and a few more observations, such as the length 
ana breadth of the head, its maximum circumference, etc., we might gam a very 
v^uable addition to our knowledge regarding the development of the race as a 
'vhole, and the more detailed such a record, the more valuable it would be. 
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ZooIofT Section 

Lieut-CoL F. C. Fraser, District Medical Officer, Malabar, in the course 
ef his address on **The Periodic Ebb and Flow of Life," as President of the Zoology 
Section, said 

**It Imomes necessary here to define exactly what I mean by the Ebb and Flow 
of life, because in the history of every race, be it of man himself or of the lowest 
tinicellular organism, may be traced two different types of curve. There is the main 
curve rising gradually to its zenith and then falling more or less steeply, which 
represents the entire history of a race from its origin to its final extinction, and there 
are the secondary oscillations or curves which occur in the course of the main 
curve, representing periods of abrupt increase and decrease. It is to differentiate 
these two types of curve that I have added the adjective and designated the ebb and 
flow as periodic. 1 would, therefore, define the term “Ebb and Flow of Life" as 
the series of inci eases and decreases in the numbers of any species, representing a 
temporary upsetting of the balance of nature. These secondary curves, which I have 
mentioned, are in fact merely oscillations of the scales of nature. 

“We are accustomed to talk of the balance of nature but in these secondary 
oscillations, the balance seems to be upset. The truth is, that there is little or no 
equipoise in nature, its balance is continually being upset, its very nature is plastic 
to a deme. No race can hold its own for long, not excepting man himself. History 
abound with the stories of the rise and fall of empires, and Zoology teaches us of 
the extinction of countless species, plant and animal life, vertebrate and invertebrate ; 
each it its turn is weighted down and submerged by some more dominant creature. 

“The main curve that is the steady rise and fall to extinction of a species, has 
been explained to the satisfaction of most of us, by the generally accepted doctrine 
of natural sdection and the survival of the fittest, but in the short time at my 
disposal, 1 have been able to find but few references in literature which attempt to 
throw li^t on the periodic oscillations in the life curve of a race." 

The lecturer then dwelt at length on the life history of a butterfly, and some 
species of f^nt life to ilkistrate this periodicity. 

“I befieve that among other factors influencing periodicity in the increase of animal 
life, the unequal distribution of species, which results in overcrowding and a com- 
parative lack of food plays a large part. 

“There are a number of other fectors involved in the ebb and flow of Tife. 
Climatic changes, for instance, play a large part in propagating or destroying life. 
Seasonable seasons result in an increase of insect life, whereas an unseasonable 
season, by upsetting the normal cycle of life, the dates of emergence of pupae, 
etc , results in what the collector calls a poor season. The emergence of 
insects is profoundly affected by the onset of the monsoons. Thus the average 
entomologist can usually tell you more about the monsoon, and when to expect its 
break, than the whole of the staff of the metereological dkpaatnmt. Indeed I think 
members of that department would be a little more accurate m their pronounce- 
ments, if were compeHIed to take out a course in entomology or soology. 

“Cyclonic disturbances are frequently heralded by flighting of msects and un- 
doubtedly play an imporunt part m die wide distrflMftion of species. 

“Distribution has {rone on amoniTst roamiaaliat a much slower pace than 
amonirst birds or those insects gifted with the power of flight ; mammals could never 
hope to traverse the barriers which these surmount. Yet we commonly find insects, 
which although gifted with considerable powers of flight, are strictly confined to 
quite small areas. What fectors control the ffistrilmtion of such species? Are they 
trapped by the entire suittbility of dieir environment or are they bound to the sp^ 
by insuperabfe geographical barriers? Doubtless a combination of these factors is 
the real eindaiiation. Dr. J. C. WlOfe, the botanist, whose rhief work was carriM 
out in Ceylon and to whose ^ute of age and Areas” I believe few of us subscrioe 
to, admits this when he states that the area occupied by any group of allied 
qiecies may enonnously be modified by the pressure of barriers such as seas, rivers, 
mountains, chaimes of climate or other ecological boundaries and the like." , 

“Now in Indm we have unrivaBed opportunities for studying the action « 
barriers such as I have mentioacd, for there is probably no country in the worio 
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whicb, for its size and compactness, possesses so many diverse climates, and geogra- 
phical features. It has deserts almost as arid as the Sahara with a rainfell of less 
than ten inches a year, and it has wet areas whose rainfall is unequalled by any plac 
in the world ; its temperatures range from far below freezing point, as in the eternal 
snows of the Himalayas, to well over lOo degrees in the shade, as in the eternal 
heat of Madras ; it has ^ ne rivers, spacious lakes and broad plains and plateaus 
which alternate with extensive ranges of mountains clothed with magnidcent 
jungles, and finally, its altitudes ran^e from sea-level to the highest in the world. 
With such a variety of geographical and physical features we must expect to find 
many natural barriers which serve to limit or extend the distribution of species. 

As two of such I may mention two very interesting examples, neither of 
which has received its due attention from zoologists or botanists. I allude 
to the Palghat Gap in the Western Ghats and the vast plain of the Gan- 
ges, which latter serves to separate the Himalayan fauna from that of Peninsular 
India. Each of these two barriers is a Wallace's line in miniature and if we confine 
ourselves to a study of the endemic faunas of the hilly tracts on either side of these 
gaps, we shall come to some very interesting conclusions. I think it essentia: that 
we should restrict our studies to endemic species, because non-endemic ones do not 
api^r to be restricted by ecological boundaries as are the endemic species, and 
their inclusion is more than likely to make us arrive at wrong conclusions. I think 
that I am correct in saying that many non-endemic species found in montane areas 
are those which are found commonly flourishing in the plains and to these, barriers 
like the Palghat Gap and the Gangetic Plains offer no restrictions of dispersal. The 
truth is, that the average species of the plains and the sea-levels has a greater 
adaptability than the montane or submontane ones. 

^Now 1 have mentioned purposely a number of problems, all of which, if they 
are to be solved, must be solved by workers in the field. From a survey of the 
papers presented for reading at this meeting, 1 have gained the impression that 
there is a tendency to follow rather slavishly the methods of research adopted in 
EurojM and, to a less extent, in America. New fashions of study are continually 
cropping up in all the sciences, zoology not being excepted, but there is no reason 
why you should be slaves to fashion, indeed from the advantages offered to you 
here in India, there is every reason why you should strike out on a definite line of your 
own, your work being devoted to a study of those problems of nature whose solutions 
are to be found only on the spot. 

‘‘Problems such as I have merely touched upon can never be solved at the 
bench in the laboratory but by hard keen practical research in the field. Unless a 
student has a good knowledge of classification and natural history, which latter 
some affect to despise, he will nc'*er make a good zoologist, for these two form the 
grounding which later will orientate him for more special studies ; practically all 
the fathers of zoology and botany exhibited a love of natural history from their 
earliest youth. 

“You will- find in most English schools a few scholars who take up the study of 
natural history as a hobby from an innate tendency to study nature for the love of 
nature. 1 do not find the same tendency in the Indian scholar and I have never 
yet met a single medical student in this country who exhibited the sjightest interest 
m natunl history. I am told that such studies do not advance one in the profession 
of medicine or that no time can be spared from ordinary studies, and again by 
others, that you cannot study nature without destroying life, meaning I suppose the 
butterflies and other forms of life. 

of these excuses ring true and as for the lack of lime, I believe that we can 
all find leisure to devote to a little research outside our own narrow confines, and 
that such time is well spent. • .... 

Anodier handicap which cramps the study of zoology in this country is the lack 
OT suitable media in which to publish stray notes. With the exception of the Bombay 
i^atural History Journal, there is no magazine which publishes miscellaneous notes 
^ natu^ hfst^. Thus a mass of interesting information must go begging every 
lo.European and American cities numberless journals cater for the ImI 
enthusiasts, so that from year to year we find published interesting^ 
oeuili of the arrival and departure of birds, of the discovery of insects in new locali- 
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of oom^ ciirioui iiutance of mimicry, of tlie netting hebiu of tome bird, of 
albtnisiii occurring in some animal and many other interesting and useful facts. Indi- 
vidually such items may seem trivial hut they all help to swell the fountain of 
Knowledge and will undoubtedly help future workers to solve problems which bafflle 
the present generation. I would like therefore to see every college running 
Its own field club and to see a few pages of the college journals devoted to notes on 
natural history. 

**To the Indian student of zoology I would say that the begin-all and end-all is 
not to be found solely in the laboratory. Theories manufectured in the latter are 
Kpt to be fallacious when dealing with subjects which could be better studied in the 
field. Let me give a concrete example, ^The ‘‘Butterfly** or Kallima is invariably 
shown in all museums mounted on a twig and posing as a dead leaf. Even the 
Brittsh Museum has fallen into this error. The limoratory wmrker noticing the 
close resemblance of the shape of the wings of this butterfly and of the colouring 
of the undersides to that of a dead leaf, comes to a fallacious conclusion that the 
butter^, when alarmed, immediately settles on a twig and assumes the role of a dead 
leaf. Specimens of the insect are thus mounted and exhibited to the public as 
examples of protective mimicry. A little reflection ought to show us that it would 
be difficult for the insect, when suddenly alarmed to find at a moment's notice a 
suitable twig and shape of leaf in which to merge itself As a matter of &ct the 
truth is stranger than the laboratory worker's fiction. I have studied KaUima in 
the Nilgiris, and find that when alarmed, it darts into the jungle, closes its wings 
and drops to the ground at the same time falling over into its side and in such a 
position looks exactly like a dead leaf It matters not whether the leaves around 
match it or not, for in the average jungle you will invariably find an odd lot of 
foliitfe decaying on the ground. I may say that this habit is not confined to 
KalRma alone so that there is less excuse for the preparation of the fraud. Inciden- 
tally I may mention that I have frequently noticed Kallima fly to and settle on the 
tniiik of a tree when alarmed in which position its colouring merged with the 
colouring of the bark. A similar habit is indulged in by the Vanessidae. 

“This great land of India is peculiarly adapted to the study of natural history 
in the field, thus an Indian School of Zoology could be made very distinctive and 
individualistic, characterized by its wrestling with the great problems of nature such 
as the distribution of species, environment, parrallel and convergent evolution, mimipy 
as observed in actual life, the psychology of the jungle and a hundred other like 
problems. Already one sees a tendency towards such a school, the finindations of 
which were laid by distinguished members of the Zoological Survey of India. It is 
for the younger generation of Indian Zoologists to build and fashion the stately 
edifice, and to all these ardent young men I would say,— “There is nothinjf hidden 
which shall not he found out,** an ancient truth which should be the inspiration of 
all research workers.” 


Medical Section 

The following are short extracts from the presidential address delivered by Lt. 
Col. Wright in the Medical Section of the Congress 

We have seen that the advancement of the welfare of mankind is our goal, and 
that this is ultimately dependant on the further development of his brain. Further 
we have seen that the Win of man reached its highest perfection through the 
agency of vision. It will not be inappopriate, thei^re, if I give you an idea of some 
of the directions in which scientific investigation in connection with Ophthalmology 
has progressed of recent years. In doing so I shall endeavour to exemplify^ by 
reference to the localised, but vastly important field, many of those types of activities 
with which we are all concerned, and reflect in the mirror of Ophthalmologies* 
research, the various ways, in which medical and veterinary sciences in general, 
pursue the ultimate object of our endeavotT. 

The eye consists essentially ofa globular outcrop of the brain which has become 
invaginated to form a cup, separated from the outside world by a transi^rent cpitne> 
li pwi modified to lain an optical system. The neural epithelium is capable oi 
itoahmig distance sfi^tation by means of the radio-ceptors,*— the rods and cones,-* 
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90 that it is possible for us to form an impression of a source of radiation at an 
enormous distance, e.g., a star. We can examine this receptive organ during Uie 
by accurate methods which we cannot apply to any other part of the body. The op- 
tbalmoscope enables us to obtain a magnified view, ( about fifteen diameters), of the 
finer vessels on the surface of the ratios, which,— for all practical purposes is the sur- 
face of the brain, — so that we can observe over long periods the changes taking place 
in this important system of vessels, from their earliest stages right up to the esublish- 
ment of gross disease. We are thus enabled to gauge more accurately, perhaps than 
by any other method applicable during life, the probable changes which take place 
in the cerebral vessels. It is not only possible to undertake this histopathological 
investigation of living tissues, but our observations may be recorded accurately and 
scientincally by means of photography. The photogiaphy of the fundus oruU has 
now reached a practical stage and this method will be increasingly used in the 
future to record serial observations of pathological processes. One of the greatest 
advances in this field has been made by the introduction of slit-lamp illumination in 
connection with the conneal microscope. 

The subject of cataract has, as you know, occupied a very prominent pla'.e in 
ophthalmological literature, particularly in the field of surgery. The surgical treat- 
ment of cataract however, has probably had more thaa its share of prominence 
considering the relative economic importance of the subject, sol shall not do more 
than mention three of the fiictors, resulting from clinical research in technique, 
which have sprung into prominence of late. They are, the elaboration by Barraquer 
of ^e suction pun^ for removing the' lens in its capsule,, the adoption of some means 
of. retaining the lips of the sectian in atppositioa nfier opesadoe^ and the more 
extendieduseof novocmiitt molteioniiKapanwlcas and nmtioiiiiess field of operation, 
'fheae fiictorsi have been, promiiientfiir More the ■uncb of workers is mtuay of the 
laigecHaics ofdrewochf^andlaeBHjlie seen from the litesatnre. Madias has not 
hm behind hand. The metbod ef hiodkiBg the main trwnk of the seventh nerve 
near ifo exit fitora the shafl^oBvtnsdfifevotved here in the Govemmeet Ophthalmic 
Hospimlr and practised by ue ao a raosiBe method, is cening into more general 
use. An cnths^ dUkxcm type of investigstioo is that in connection with the filterable 
viruses. For many years hocterioi e gis ts have been faced with a certain type of 
aoBte infectfoe disease whack is not associated with a demonstrable cause. One 
belpfiil fact emmrged in coorectioB with the group, namely, that the virus was filterable 
in certain cases, and that it is probably an ultra-microscopic living entity. 

in India it is more difficult to evaluate the chief causes of preventible blindness. 
In the first place it is not possible to get accurate figures for the serious affections 
whickattack the eye in the first month, year, or age period. Here we have an 
example of the importance of maintainfng adequate remrns for the compilation and 
appfication of vital statistics. It has been assumed that the ophthalmia neonatorum 
is as important a cause of preventible blindness in India as in 
England There are, however, some facts bearing on this as- 
sumpdoD whkh must be considered. Opthalmic neonatorum appears to be milder 
affection in India, — at least amongst the inhabitants of Madras, — ^than it is in 
Europe ; syphilis of the eye in the first year is not uncommon, and this together with 
smallpox, kerato-malacia, and the application of irritant remedies account fora 
relatively large amount of damage to the eyes in the 'first few years. It is probable 
that preventible blindness has been vastly reduced in this presidency by better 
methods of vaccine production established by Cunningham, resulting in a higher 
protection rate, but reliable statistics are again necessary to confirm this view. This 
consideration helps us to appreciate in proper perspective the value of the laboratory 
worker, and the field woiicer, to an apparently isolated clinical section of the medical 
department It might be a disquieting thought that the King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, Guindy, has perhaps done as much or more towards the prevention of 
blindness as the Government Opthalmic Hkpital, if we did not appreciate the work 
done by others and the fact that prevention is a more potent factor in the elimination 
of disease than cure. 

T^e importance of combating the six affections due to small-pox, gonorrhoea, 
syphilis, irritant remedies, trachoma andt keratomalacia, on account of their attack 
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on the eyes in early life, *s not realised in this country. Intensive propaganda work 
is urgently recjuired. Money spent in this connection would be better spent than in 
establishing institutions for the blind, which, although humane in intention, is 
^ginning at the wrong end. The support of propaganda efforts has, up to now, 
been unenthusiastic. 

The anatomy of the eye has attracted very considerable attention in recent years. 
Proft Arthur Thompson of Oxford has been prominently identified with this 
movement. Hie association with Ophthalmology was linked with that of Coats, 
a most distinguished investigator of clinical Opthalmology, who founded the Oxford 
Ophthalmological Congress. Prof. Thompson is responsible for the beautiful 
anatomical production, *The Anatomy of the Human eye as illustrated by enlarged 
Stereoscopic Photographs,’* and Prof, Whiihall, formerly his Demonstrator, now 
Professor at MoGill University, published a few years ago ^‘The Anatomy of the 
Human Orbit and Accessory Organs of Vision.” Some of you are possibly familiar 
with O nodi’s work on the nasal accessory sinuses, and may perhaps have been those 
of his dissections acquired for the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Onodi’s work on *The Optic Nerve and Accessory Sinuses of the Nose” was an 
important addition to our knowledge of the relation between diseases of the nose 
and of the eye, and as an applied anatomical study, gave a clear idea of the relations 
of the nasal accessory sinuses to the orbit. 

The research which has perhaps caused the greatest stir in ophthalmological 
circles is that of Duke-Elder on “The nature of the intra-ocular fluids” as related 
to glaucoma. With a more elaborate and delicate technique than has hitherto been 
considered practicable, he has measured the actual pressure in the retinal arteries 
and veins, and arrived at an idea as to the pressure variations in the capillaries, 
l^e hytK)thesis is put forward that the aqueous is a dialysation 
in equilibrium with the capillary blood, that there is no real circulation of the 
aqueous as previously understood, and that its escape by means of the filtration 
angle only takes place as an adjusting mechanism when the intra-ocular pressure 
rises ab^e t^t in the canal of Schlemm. 

In the field of physiological research vision has naturally always claimed large 
share, One of the most profound and important directions in which much progress 
has been made of recent years is the relation between the eyes and the labyrinth, and 
the functions of the eye in connection with the posmral reflexes. 

As a final instance of research In connection with the eyes, we may consider the 
philosophical investigation of that most eminent opthalmologist. Sir John Herbert 
Parsons. In his recent work “An introdution to the theory of j^rception,” we have 
a magnificent example of synthetic reasoning built up around the phenomena of 
vision. He hypothecates a biological basis for the phenomena of the higher visual 
and other perceptual processes, and advocates the development of psychology on a 
sound biological basts. He traces the genesis of perception from the lower levels 
phylogenetically where undifferentiated recepts give rise to responses vital to the 
preservation of the species. With further differentiation certain functions of the 
nervous mechanism assume a pre[mnderaat role e.g., the olfitctory apparatus in 
certain lower animals. The primates have attained their supreniacy through the 
piedominance of their visual function. From the human point of view perception 
appears to be the result of the correlation and integration of many diverse sensory factors. 

And now having led you in thought to some of those higher pinnacles of our 
endeavours, let me conclude this discourse with an anticlimax. In so fiir as India 
is concerned, so long as the mind of the masses remains at such a low level of 
education in hygiene as it is to day, we are only knocking our head against a mud 
wall in trying to impose western curative and preventive medicine on a large scale. 
Solongasmfoodsufmly remains limited, under present hygienic conditions, the 
oMNilation density will be adjusted to its food supply by catarophic natural means, 
yj yrK gt pestUeoce or fiimine, radier th^in by the more orderly proce^'ng of a fall 
in the birth-rate. India is a magnificent field fer medical and veterinary research 
and all honest work done in due leepect goes to pile up the credit balance placed at 
man*! dtemal finr hie own ultimate good, out the results ate lor the most part 
inasthnilalw hy die masses in India for want ii education in hygiene. 



tne Indian Economic Conference 

The twelfth session of the Indian Economic Conference commenced on the 2nd 
January 1929 at Mysore under the presidency of Prof. V. G. Kale of Poona. Dele- 
gates ffom almost all Indian universities and leading States attended. 

The Yuvaraj of Mysore, in declaring the conference open, extended a cordial 
welcome to the delegates on behalf of the Maharaja of Mysore. After reviewing 
the economic activities of the State during the last quarter of a century, he stressed 
the need for the good marketing of products. Mysore, he said, was not only 
afflicted with all the difficulties in respect of grading, prevention of adulteration 
and advertisement that afflicted India generally, but had also a special problem 
in that her progress depended to a great extent on those middle grade industries 
that stood midway between the old handicrafts and new large scale high class 
scientific industries. The marketing of the products of these was always a very serious 
problem. They were still more interested in the matter of imperial and local 
nnance. His Highness sincerely hoped that they might find a way of reconciling the 
conflicting interests, no only of the imperial and local Governments, but also 
of both these with those of Indian States. 

Preddential Address 

Mr. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor Mysore University, then welcomed the delegates, 
after which Prof. KALE delivered his address, of which the following is the text : — 

1 deem it a great privilege to have been elected to preside over this, the twelfth 
session of the Indian Economic Conference, and my sense of gratitude is enhanced 
when 1 remember that this honour is a renewal of the confidence and the kindness 
the members of the Economic Association showed towards me at the sixth Con- 
ference at Lahore in 1923 in choosing me to preside at the next session in Bombay, 
a duty which unfortunately circumstances prevented me from performing. I congra- 
tulate myself on this opportunity of making a survey of the position of economic 
studies in India and of expressing my views on the prospects of our work in the 
near future. I was one of those who keenly felt the need of an organisation and a 
medium for the expression of thought for workers in the field of Economics in 
India aud took a leading part in launching the Association and its journal, and I 
feel strongly about the little that we have been so far able to do and the much that 
remains to be done in respect of the study and the teaching of economic science in 
general and the investigation of India’s economic problems in particular. It will be 
no exaggeration to say that perceptibly and imperceptibly Economics is vying with 
politics in attempting to mould the destinites of humanity to-day ; and no occasion 
could be more appropriate than the present to take stock of our position in India 
in this respect and lay down lines for our work. 

Paucity of Ancient Economists in India. 

You will all agree with me, I am sure, when I say that the paucity of professed 
economists who have attained eminence in their special province and of their 
scientific output, is not a matter of which India can feel proud. The serious draw- 
backs of our whole educational system and the inadequacy of the constitutional, the 
academic and the financial provision made for higher studies by our universities are 
too patent and too often discussed to need reference at my hands. And what is the 
position to-day ? Inspite of the fact that Economics has figured as a subject for 
study at our colleges for over two generations, there are hardly any scholars among 
us whose name may be mentioned with those of the many renowned professors at 
the v^tern universities. At those seats of learning savants have been actively 
working from their professorial chairs for more years than many of us have lived on 
this earth. Professors at our colleges in India have taught undergraduates^ and 
retired to their European or Indian homes without leaving anyi traces of their influ- 
ent or their work. Marshal, Nicholson and Cannan, Fisher, Clark, Taussing and 
Seiigman, Walras and Gide, Schmoller, Wagner, Menger, the Webers Brentano. 
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Span and Diehl, Wicksel and Cassel, Loria and Pareto, to mention onlj a few names 
are thinkers most of whom have built up traditions, founded schools or systems of 
thought and spread inspiration which is gratefully acknowledged even in India. 
The steady, annual ouMurn of research and discussion In the field of Economics in 
western countries is enviably varied and large ; and our soil is comparatively 
barren. These observations are not the outcome of undue pessimism or exaggeiated 
self-depreciation, but only a frank statement of fiicts, and they have a special signi- 
ficance in view of the high appreciation I fee! for the few Indian professors who have 
been doing commendabm work in the midst of difficulties and of the decidedly cheer- 
ful prospect that I see opening before me. 

The history of economic thought in other countries suggests that when there Is 
an intellectual upheaval and excitement and provocation of surrounding social and 
political conditions and when there are urgent national problems to solve, thinking 
minds are driven to apply themselves to the discussion of economic questions and to 
impart their ideas to others. Professor Seligman tells us how this was true of 
the rise of schools of economic thought both in the United States of America and 
in Germany. He says : — as the economic problems of the new German 
Empire on the close of the Franco German war gave a prodigious impulse to the 
development of economic science in Germany, so was a like movement accomplished 
in the seventies of the last century in the U. S. A.** It is worth noting that there 
was no adequate provision for economic teaching in the States in those days and 
that England and France were no better in that respect. American students, 
therefore, resorted to German Universities and studied at the feet of Knies at Heidel- 
burgh, of Roscher at Leipzig and of Held, Wagner and Schmoller at Berlin. On 
their return to the States, these young men were appointed to the chairs of Economics 
which were created for them at the leading American Universities. The seed thus 
sown in a fertile soil has grown into a wonderful crop of researches and scholars 
who are libendly encouraged and patronised in that wonderfully wealthy country. 
Everything in that fortunate land is on a large scale ; and the study and teaching 
of Economics is made there not only in the Universities and colleges but in the 
higher classes in the high schools. In the Columbia University there are between 
forty and fifty teacher « of Economics. The interest taken by the educated American 
public in economic science is so deep that the American Economic Association has 
over three thousand members, and the membership of the Academy of Political 
Science runs to between six and eight thousand. These figures alone should make 
us pause and think. Millionaires like Carnegie and Rockfeller have founded chairs 
and institutes for the work of economic research and study. 

The Economic Traditions in France And India 

The state of things in France has been different and we, in this poor and 
backward country, may draw what comfort and moral we can out of it. The 
venerable French savant, Charles Gide, graphically describes how Political 
Economy in his country has, on the whole, remained loyal to the tradition of the 
classical school, how the orthodoxy was maintained intact, for years, under the 
rigid control of the narrow and exclusive Institute or Academy of moral and eco- 
nomic sciences," how till the year 1878 there was no provision for the teaching of 
Economics in any University in France, the work being done at independent 
collegiate institutions, how after that. Economics came to be y ^ked with Jurisprudence 
in one faculty and how it was feared that this admission of the science into the 
sanctum of the University would open the door wide to heretical dogmas from 
Germany. Till the beginning of this century the instruction in Economics imparted 
in the colleges or collegiate high schools was ill-calculated to- stimulate a genuine 
love for the science or the development of economic thought. As in India, the 
professors had to prepare the students for examination and had to go through a 
course prescribed by the Government It is during the last twenty-five years that 
the basis of instruction has been widened and the Professors have obtained freedom 
owing to the introduction of the doctorate. Even now the average French student 
cares to attend only the obligatory lectures useful for his examination and gives the 
go-by to the others, the ffiree* ones. Gide humorously relates how some foreign 
students, who went to attend his lectures and feared they would find no room in his 
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clasSy were surprised to see that there were hardly fifteen pupils attending. The 
French student chooses his professor only with an eye to his examination, and the 
professor, however renowned for his learning, cannot attract pupils by his attainments 
or scholarship. His moderate income is independent of his fame and the number 
of his students. Inspite of these unfavourable conditions, Gide maintains, the 
literary output of French economists is by no means small, and can compare fiivonr- 
ably with the outturn of other countries. Pure economics is, in France, an unpro- 
ductive branch, but questions of social reform and of economic policy are actively 
and widely discussed. In fiict this is a striking characteristic of the country. 

Until very recently, Indian professors.were (‘xpected only to cater for the needs 
of undergraduates preparing for the degree examination, the level of teaching and 
study was very low and the facilities at the colleges were extremely poor, the univer- 
sities contenting themselves with prescribing the courses of instruction and 
examining candidates. Outside the colleges and the universities, the impulse to 
the investigation and discussion of economic problems came from the political and 
social conditions as they steadily developed in the country. Chronic poverty 
and recurrent famines, the laisser faire and laisser passer attitude of the 
state, the land revenue and currency policies ^ Government, the growing 
indebtedness of the peasantry, over-centralisation of administration, famished 
provincial finance, cotton import and excise duties, the salt tax, the decay of 
uidigenous industries — were matters which chiefly attracted public attention 
and evoked discussion, and Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Romesh Dutt and 
Gokhale became exponents of independent economic thought in all such 
directions. Pure Economics found no devotees, and economic history and economic 
policies absorbed the attention of such few students as the unfavourable conditions 
in the country produced. This tendency also finds a parallel in the development 
of economic studies in France. Apart from political organisations which made it 
their business to mould public opinion on economic problems, there were neither 
associations nor journals which devoted themselves to the study of economic theory, 
the investigation of economic conditions and the suggestion of government policies. 
In the absence of initiative and power of any kind to mould things, mental depression 
and intellectual lethargy reigned supreme. This state of things persisted for jears, 
and little was done either by the University or by enlightened public opinion to 
improve it. Indian economists and publicists found no place on the committees and 
commissions which were appointed from time to time to enquire into various Questions 
of economic and general public interest. They were thqs deprived of the 
opportunities to handle such problems from the theoretical and the practical 
points of view ; and government and the nation lost the benefit of the 
touch with the realities of Indian life and sentiment which they were best calculated 
to supply. The atmosphere within the universities and -outside was, in this way, 
very congenial to the outburst of economic speculation or to the formulation of 
plans of economic and social reform, though the little tlwt was achieved in the 
unfavourable conditions, left no doubt as to the latent possibilities of the nation in 
those respects. It is needless to refer to such work e.g. Df Ranade, Dutt, Joshi. 

The Dawn of a New Era 

But left me hope that we are leaving this depressing past behind , that a new 
era has now dawned and that the future for the cultivation of the science and the 
practice of Economics is more encouraging. It is a welcome sign of the times that 
our newer U niversities have provided for post-graduate teaching and research in 
Economics as one of their regular functions, and University professors have bew 
appointed to guide and control the work. The undergjraduate teaching too it 
being made more efficient and practical. The older Universities have also begun to 
apreciate the importance of affording to young men opportunities for higher studiea 
in the social sciences and training in the application of their laws to problera 
of national life. Few will, however, be 'found to doubt the inadequacy of the 
arrangements which most our Universities have been able to make in this connoc* 
tio^ and it will be readily admitted that the influence of the University and collm 
professors has scarcely yet begun to tell on the minds and the lives ^ of the student 
world and the public. Some of the Universities still continue in the old rut; 
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and students are able to obuin :the highest degree in Economics by cramming a 
lew books. The awakening is however^ there, and the Universities, the governments 
and the imblic will have to make every earnest effort to promote this movement so 
essential to the best interests of the progress of the country. Secondly, we have 
now as University professors men who have undergone training at foreign Uni- 
versities and are c^ualified to impart to their pupils the spirit of search for truth, of 
indusl^ in collecting and marshalling facts and statistics and of scientific accuracy and 
integrity in interpreting them and drawing conclusions from them. The thirst for 
knowledge, the habit of investigation and the jjenchant for discussion, which were so 
characteristic of the world of learning in India in olden times, must be revived, and 
there could be no better means of achieving this end than the introduction of the 
western spirit of work in our Universities. 

It is again a welcome sign of the times that to judge from the appointment of 
economic experts on the Fiscal Commission and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Agriculture, as also on the Boards of enquiry into the application of 
industries for protection that Governmeat has given up its old policy of exclusion. 
Experience of war time and of the post-war period of reconstruction, has fully 
demonstrated the value of the co-opeiation of trained economists in solving economic 
problems of national and international interest. It is to be hoped that the assistance 
of economists will be sought in the future in an increasing measure in India to the 
benefit of the Government and the people of the country. At the Bombay session of 
this Conference ten years ago, I ventured, in the course of a paper, to suggest that 
an economist should be regularly associated with the revenue officer periodically 
deputed to make proposals regarding the revised settlement of land revenue so that 
the problem could be thoroughly and scientifically dealt with. The suggestion did 
not then appeal to many, but certainly the serious troubles we have had recently 
relating to rents and revenue were not needed to show the importance of a com- 
prehensive, thorough-going and systematic investigation of a question which affects 
the lives of large numbers of cultivators. Economists have a part to play in such 
matters which cannot be allowed to be exclusively dealt with by revenue and 
judicial officials. It is to be hoped that the business community too is 
beginning to realize that a knowledge of economic theory is not superfluous 
to the successful working of industries and trade. Recent discussion of the 
policy of Government in relation to currency and exchange and the claims of 
certain indigenous industrial enterprises to State encourag[ement and assistance, 
as also the prevailing labour unrest, ought to make this clear if it has not already 
dawned on the minds of our capitalists. Nor can our press and politicians afford to 
ignore the teachings of economic science with respect to the ideals they preach and 
the measures they propose for adoption by the nation. There are indications that 
iu this regard too a correct appreciation of the issues involved is slowly but surely 
penetrating the quarters concerned. 

Progress in Economic Investigation 

No better index of the new economic awakening that is coming over the country 
can be found than the commendable efforts which are being made in the different 
provinces to collect facts relating to rural and urban life. Middle class budgets, 
the standard of living and the wages of the working classes, the different aspects of 
the agricultural economy, the co-operative movement are some of the subjects which 
are likewise engaging the attention of several, among whom Government officials 
are seen to take a welcome part. The papers which are read before our Conference 
are a significant testimony to the highly systeinatic and useful nature of the task 
undertaken in this respect by the members of our Association. Here too is essential 
a close co-operation of the Universities, the Governments, the professors and the 
public if substantial results are to be achieved. I may be permitted, without being 
impertinent, to pay a tribute to the high level of the scientific and practical work 
that is being turned out by our economists, whether they are members of our Associa- 
tion or not. A good deal of the outturn is indeed creditable and shows that we 
are treading the path :of professors at the western universities. During the past 
few years, every part or the field has been taken up for exploration, and economic 
history, eaonomic theory and practical economics have been ably handled. I 
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not mention the names of the authors as you are all fiimiliar with them. What is 
now needed is the application both of the extensive and the intensive methods to the 
work. Research associations and study societies have been started in a fejr centres, 
and this activity r^uired to be spread and strengthened. Our own journal is ad- 
mittedly capable of improvement and our membership must considerably increase. 
With our limited opportunities and resources, we, who are teachers of Economics 
and others who are otherwise interested in the subject, must do all we can to rouse 
general enthusiasm for the science, make people appreciate the value of its teaching 
for the progress of our country and enlist the sympathy and support of Governmeiu 
and public alike for the cause we have espoused. There is infinite scope for our 
labours and it will be a number of years of strenuous effort bef~re we can say that 
we have achieved something appreciable. Wherever one turns, one comes up with 
an economic problem — why India's immediate national future itself is one such 
big problem. We have to strive in the profound faith that we can usefully cuntribute 
to its solution. We must make our voice heard and must train the coming generation 
in the scientific ways of thought. The optimistic note traceable in the above remarks 
is obviously based not so much on what we are and what we have accom pushed 
as upon what, ^iven the will and the requisite opportunities, we are caiuble of 
achieving. It is more the promise than the performance which fills me with hope. 
The teachers have themselves to set an example of hard, patient and earnest work 
which others may be expected to copy. There are arrears to be cleared up and 
a firesh account has to be opened. 

Now, what will be the ainri, the principle and the method that we may beneficially 
follow in our scientific activity ? The answer is fortunately available in the rich 
literary legacy which thinkers in the west have left to us. There is indeed a clash 
of opinion and a conflict of attitude which is often perplexing and annoying ; and 
it is a notorious reproach against the economists that of all scientists, they are the 
people who will not agree on anything, not even on the fundamentals of their 
discipline. While there is some truth in this charge, a careful study and reflec- 
tion will show that things are not as bad as they are painted and that a clear 
path is visible in the overgrown jungle of controversy. Even the natural sciences are 
not free from academic disputes and theoretical vicissitudes and in a social science 
like Economics I am inclined to regard differences of viewpoint and method as a 
sign of strength rather than of weakness. We, of this generation, are fortunate in 
being able to survey with admiration, interest and instruction the grim battles which 
the old schools of thought fought with one another and the successive triumphs and 
defeats the combatants won and sustained on the theoretical, methodological 
and political grounds. The echoes of these fights are certainly audible even to-day 
and skirmishes may be seen still going on between the adherents and camp-followers 
of the old leaders. The economist of to-day can, however, obtain a better perspective 
of things and can realize how each school and system has made its own contribution 
to the building up of the structure of economic science as we have it to-day. Thinkers 
are not wanting even now who will attempt a reconstruction of the science from 
the foundations to the top, on some novel principle ; but the general tendency 
is for the leading economists to reconcile the differences and to arrive at a common 
understanding with regard to essentials. Dr. Marshal’s influence for instance has 
been exerted in this direction. The battles on the score of ideals and methods have 
been fought mainly on the German soil and every few years an author has come 
out deploring and describing a crisis in the prevalent state of ideas about political 
economy. 

Old Controversies Recalled 

The battles of the economists raged chiefly found the following Questions : 
Jl^at is the distinguishing principle of economics as a science i Can it 
become an exact science in the sense in which the natural sciences are exact 
economic laws natural laws fn the same sense ? Has the science a 
goal of Its own and can it pass judgments as to what ought to be and^ what ou^ht 
not to be in accordance with its particular notion of ‘values* ? What is the relation 
of economics and social and political policy ? Is the economist, as a scientist, 
competent to give advice as to the suitability or otherwise of theory in a certain 
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sphere of note of econo mi cs individualistic or organic and social ? Is the acquisition 
m knowledge and the formulation of theory in a certain sphere of life to be the only 
purpose of the science or is it calculated to be a guide for action as well ? The 
classical economists who rendered the inestimable service of founding our science, 
were driven to use the method of abstraction rather too much in their anxiety to 
discover ^natural laws’ ; and their conception of economic societv became mechanical 
and individualistic. The ^economic man* was the horrid product of this procedure 
atid idea, and in their scheme there was no room for any motive or principle other 
than enlightened individual self-interest or for State policy, ^tronage and interference. 
A theory when it is first formulated, appears to conform to the conditions with which 
the author is familiar and to his own ideals and philosophy of life. So was it with 
the orthodox school ; but it was soon discovered that their theories did not square 
with the social conditions as they developed in England itself ; and the good cn the 
community which was expected to result from individual liberty in exchange activities 
did not appear to materialise in the case of the large mass of the people. 

The reaction against this atomic individualism was started by the Romantic 
school, led by Adam Muller, who pitted against it the conception of universalism. 
According to this school, economic life, which is only a part of social life as a whole, 
cannot be dealt with in isolation without detriment to the community. They went 
hammer and tongs at the capitalism, the competition and the hankering for gain 
which characterised the thoughts of the classical school. * National existence itself 
in its totality is the true wealth of a nation”. “Each individual productive power 
can produce only when it is itself produced by a higher productive power. If the 
state ceases to produce, then cease all the smaller productive powers with it”. “When 
i is said that a thing has value, what is meant is that it has value in relation to the 
whole community.” These statements are typical of the propositions laid down by 
Muller. List’s special contribution was the introduction of the idea of nationality, 
and relativity and his subs itution of the theory of productive power lor that of 
exchange value. The most deadly attack on the Classical school, however, 
came from the Historical school which condemned the former’s abstract method of 
reasoning and its theories which appeared to be so fer removed from reality. The 
younger historical school which succeeded the elder, while sharing the views of the 
latter to the full, emphasised the necessity of state interference and measures of 
social reform, and thus earned the nickname of “socialists of the chair.” A particular 
philosophy of life— German Idealism — ^was again largely responsible for these 
conceptions of universalism and solidarity. 

The victory of the historical school was, however, short-lived and did not go 
unchallenged. The Socialists had, in the meanwhile, butted in. They adopted and 
refined the classical theories and used them as weapons to fight the capitalistic 
system. Fired with the zeal of historical materialism, the socialists envisaged a 
future in which capitalism would be crushed under its own weight of industrial 
concentration, and private property would be done away with by the working classes 
who, suffering from low wages and poverty, would capture the whole social machine 
and triumphantly establish the rule of the proletariat Their theories relating to 
surplus value, concentration of industry, the reserve army of labour and the final 
collapse of the whole industrial organisation did not pass muster with scientific and 
critical minds and failed to accord with facta— just wiUt had happened to the classical 
school. The chief weakness of the opponents of the founders of political economy 
lay in the fact that while they had pulled down the old imposing superstructure of 
economic theory, they had supplied nothing as a substitute for it. While there was 
a good deal of idealism, a wealth of analysis End description of social institutions 
and a comprehensive programme of social reform, there was no theory and therefore 
no science. What was urgently needed to evolve order out of the prevailing chao^ 
was the revival of economic theory and the reconstruction of the science. This task 
was essayed by the Mathematical s^ool, and particularly by the Austrian school, 
led by Karl Menger. Jevons and Walras made similar attempts independently m 
their own countries. Tlic new movement spread fast and wide and secured adherents 
almost everywhere, though outside a narrow circle, it found no foothold in Germany. 
The goal which the classical economists had only partially succeeded in attaining^ 
was effectively reached by the new schoql of thought, though by quite another patn. 
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The brite coonecliii^ f&eii aiid nuflBett, pot up die farmer, comited of flimsf 
stuff as vilue m esdiange, self-iaterest and the cost of production ; Meufer 
constncteditootofstroiigeraiidiiiore dntabie materiel extracted from the quarry 
of the human mind viz. utility, wants and their salisfiu^tkm. 


The Process of RscoKauATioN. 

Though the revival of theory and the reconstruction of the science were welcomed 
on all ski^ economists did not build on a uniform pattern. The old feuds had not, 
besides, completely ceased, and the discomfited fighters repaired dietr wounds, 
polished their armours and sharpened their weapons ready for the fray again. The 
last twenty-five years have nevertheless been a pmod of reconciliation, co-oidination 
and understanding, and it is important to consider in what respects substantial advance 
has been made by economic science during this period and what solid ground hat 
been covered by economic thought. It was at one time believed and suted that the 
war-time experiences and mentality would shatter Economic science to piercs and 
that it would then be necessary to construct the whole thing anew in the light of the 
happenings of the dreadful calamity. Nothing of the kind had come to pass and 
the science stands four square to all the winds that blow. The war indeed furnished 
to the economists those experiments which are not normally available in the human 
social laboratory and taught him many a lesson regarding the necessity of establishing 
a close touch between economic theory and economic politics. Extensive sute 
control, embargoes and rationing, the breakdown of monetary standards, inflat on, 
deflation, enormous public debts, burdensome taxation, trade boom and depression, 
laltour troubles, cartels and trusts, widespread and distressing unemplosment and 
Government doles, state subsidies to and protection of national industries— these 
and other such phenomena and measures which characterised the time of war and 
the post-war period, have served to illustrate the working of economic law^ and 
have also armed the different schools of economic thought with arguments in support 
of their fevourite theories and againsc their pet aversions. It is significant that even 
before the war the necessity of reconsidering and reshaping their own traditional sys- 
tem was keenly felt by the adherents of the economic schools, and this represented an 
attempt to reconefle theory to reality. We thus meet with so many **Neos'*—>Neo- Libe- 
ralism, Neo-Mercantilism, NeO’ Romanticism and Neo-Socialism. Economic Liberalism 
is the lineal descendant of the classical system and the reconstruc tion of theory at- 
tempted by its representatives, among whom Cassel may be prominently mentioned, 
has not improved its reputation. Its theory still remains individualistic, unconcerned 
with die actual social conditions, and moves in the grooves of mechanical and 
natural law. But the fiindamental ideas of Liberalism appear to have ^en shaken 
even in England, its original home and stronghold. From an exhaustive study of 
Liberalism and protectionism in English economic policy sinM the war. Dr. 
Leubuscher draws the following three conclusions The individualistic cons- 
timtion of English industry, particularly manufactures, and also banks, has been 
increasingly replaced by an organized and centralized structure which allows no free 
play to competition, the pride of English economy of old, and secures a safe control 
of markets. Another tendency which threatens Liberal principles is the 
increasing importance which is being attached to the producing 
classes to the neglect of consumers whose interests wc^e panrarant 
before, which means the weakening of the insistence on a free trade policy. Thirdly, 
the same result flows from the claim of difierent groups of consumers to the mai^ 
tenance the standard of living already rcachcdf by them. The Liberal prii^iple 
of ^ individual freedom is generally admitted to be sound at bottom and what is 
objected to is the exaggerated Liberal idea of its efficacy almost as a universal rule 
of policy. It has, therefore, already had to make important concewions to the 
principle of solidarity. Social politics is now held to be compatible with Libm 
theory wiUun larppe limits. It is said that ttiC aim and the means ^ of ‘soiial^Iitilr 
must he distinpiished. The aim is always the same viz., the maintcnwKto of the 
comnnmito in health and power, guarding it against the opposition 
partiadarfy fisr the protection of the weaker classes such as the industrial workers. 
Aad even a theory of social politics hat now been formulated. 
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A Convincing Proof 

A coBmcinf proof of the process of theoretkral adjostmeiit and reconciliation 
IS imrided by the efforts of the supporters of the marginal utility theory— described 

its opponents as a mere play with words an l deprecated as satnective^ individua- 
listic a^ mechanical — ^to fit it into the organic conception of society. Wieser 
recognises with necessity of mak^ economic theory co-eictensive with social theory 
as exdbai^ activities of economic life cannot be properly considered apart from 
gei^ftalsoi^ relations of classes and groups towards one another. American 
e c o n om is ts 13m Clark and Seligman, who have adopted the marginal utility dieory 
of valoe and used it to eaplain the laws of distribution, have systematically rid that 
thcorjf of its narow, individualistic import. Seligmin, for instance, spealm of social 
marmnal utility and social marginal cost. He puts man and not wealth in the 
forenrom of lus studies, and contends that in the freedom of competition and in the 
p^nction of wealth not the mechanical and individual, but the social point of 
view must be emphasised. He also holds that the conclusions of Ethics and Eco- 
nomics cannot long remain in conflict as both have to deal with man as a member 
of organized society. The idea that individual economic activity cannot be conceived 
independently of its organic relation to other activities and to the whole community, 
receives fruitful development in the hands of the Neo-Romantic school, 
and the best exponen* of this movement in Othmar Span of Vienna. Accord- 
ing to him, the individual is a ‘social individual,’ impenetrated in all his acti- 
vities by his social character. Economic life is only a means to the larger social 
life, and yet is influenced by the whole. All economic problems are solved with 
this key of organic relationship between the whole and the parts. Following Stam- 
mler, Earl Dhiel emphasises the influence of law and social order on economic phe- 
nomena. He lays down the fundamental principle of his thought in the following 
words ; — “All economic phenomena are bound up with definite forms of social organi- 
zations. Economic theory has to explain those phenomena which make their 
appearance within the limits of definite organizations of economic life, held together 
by legal ties.*’ Rudolf Stolzman has thrown into bold relief the sharp dis- 
tinction between the natural and the social sciences, between nature and freedom, 
causality and teleology, and looks upon economic society as an organisation imbued 
with aim and purpose. The ideas of several other thinkers have moved in a similar 
direction and in spite of their differences with one another, they have a good deal 
In common. 

Points of Agreement 

Points of general agreement, as they emerge out of recent discussions, may 
now be noted : — Economics as a science has its province well marked out ; it deals 
with one aspect of social life which is related to the efforts of men to satisfy their 
wants. The distinguishing principle of economic activity is the general jvinciple of 
rational human conduct, the principle of minimum of sacrifice. This principle is 
however, applied by the individual within the limits of a community and as its 
organ, and subject to its laws, ethics, usages and traditions. Economic life is nothing 
preordained, natural and rigid, and we cannot scientifically treat it in terms of 
quantity only. The science of economics, dealing with such life, has no ideal of its 
own to preach, but its theories which are based upon historical and contemporary 
events, are calculated to show how the social ends that are proposed may be most 
efficiently attained. Thus are kept apart the provinces of economics and ethics as 
sister sciences, as the mixing up and the overlapping of the two does not make for 
the scientific treatment of problems. It cannot,, however, be forgotten that though 
Economics has no ethical judgements to offer and must not tread on the domains of 
sociology and politics, which are separate discipline^ it cannot ignore the intimate 
relation of these two to itself and the influence of social and political conditions upon 
economic lift. Hence the preference shown ^ many authors to the name social, 
narional or political economy over economics. This terminology bringrs out the radical 
(listinction between Economics and ffie natural sciences with which it got confused 
in the hands of the clfsstcal schoed. Apart horn the fact that we can speak of the 
art oTEconoinics, political economy is a practical science not only in the sense thai 
it bases its generalisations on focts of actual liih, but on the consideiation that its 
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theoriet mutt throw light oa the efficacy of meataret which ar^ropoced. .It 
niitt thuf deal with dynamic as well as sta^c social conditions. The economist 
is, tberelbre, compared to a physician who, on carefully considering all the cir- 
cumstances relating to a patient’s complaint, suggests what are, according to 
him, the most sniUhle remedies to combat the illness. Measures of political 
and social reform may, in this way, be judged from the point of view of economie 
science, and economic judgments may be offered. The self-denying oidnlance 
proposed for the economist that he must strictly confine himself lo the study 
of what is and the discovery of the laws by which it has so become and must 
never venture to overstep the boundaries to say what will be or ought to be, 
appears to be ill conceived and unnecessary. It is not enough to know the 
why and the how of things and a knowledge of the whither also is essentiaL 
The restrictions suggested will render economics sterile and useless and will 
make of it nothing more than logical gymnastics. 

When the mechanical and individualistic conception of economic life is 
abandoned, it follows that our science has to^take adequate account of the mutual 
relations of different classes and the equilibrium of various forces in working 
out its theories. Certain activities may be beneficial to the private interests of 
particular individuals and classes and at the Same time injurious to th» interests 
of others, and the Government, representing the community, has to set matters 
right. This is indeed the origin of all labour and other social legislations. The 
nation organized as a State, is the largest social unit which is bound by ties of 
rights aim obligations and by duties and sacrifices, and if the equilibrium is 
seriously disturb^ by the action and reaction of forces from within or without 
the community. Government alone can rectify the balance. Men and nations 
can modify and improve their condition indeed within certain limits prescribed 
by nature, but they are not the slaves of the latter, which can be resisted and 
moulded by organized effort, as the history of the Western world demonstrates. 
List’s theory of productive power and his tarifiT for national uplift receive their 
best support from these considerations. To speak of world economics and 
cosmopolitanism in this connection is as unmeaning as to rely on the self-suflL 
ciency of individualism. For the convenience of detailed study we may divide 
our discipline into pure economy, individual or private economy, State economy, 
national economy and world economy. But the economy of the most vital 
importance in the world as it is politically constituted to-day is national economy. 
The doctrines of economic science are expected to cover all these branches or 
plumes, and it is now generally agre^ that there is no world economics com- 
parable to national economics. We hear now-a-days people speaking (and 
acting) in terms of nationality and empire in economic affairs : and empire 
products, imperial markets, imperial preference and inter-imperial migration, 
are concerned with political policies actually worked out. There is indeed the risk 
of an economic scientist turning out a party politician and a worse economist. 
But this description carries condemnation on its very face. If econcmitsts are 
not to give expert advice, what do they exist for and what is the m^nin^ in our 
insisting that their co-operation should be sought by Government in Investigating 
and smving social problem ? Western nations recognise the value of the services 
of their economic experts. 

Economic Practice in India. 

Now, whht has been the trend of economic thought practice in India during 
tte last few years? It will be found, on a little reflection, that the movement, 
though slow, has been, consciouslv or unconsciously along the lines sketched 
Ideals and policies in this country were at first, under the powerlul 
influence of English orthodox opinion represented by Ricardo^ Mill and Fawcet; 
but Indian thinkers soon broke loose from its grasp, and the revolt is beat 
by RanadePs masterly exposition of Indian Political Economy. The 
tad m pro^ effective. Government in India has, for years recoynised its 
fnactioa of correcting the disturbed balance of social forces by legislating to 
fwotect the ryot against the sawkar, the agricultural against the non^gricultural 
« ^ tenants against the landlords and the workers against their eo^oyers. 

But it heaitaind to pursue the same policy in relation to the fiiroesofmtur- 
haace cemiag fimi ontside. Mar Weber hu sold that econosiic organisnite 

N 
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it fuadsmestalW rooted in politict, and rnuit, in the last resort, be explained 
through it« •J..Mv Keynes showed how the British Government and Parliament 
brought depression on British export industries by their exchange {policy of 
a rtihcially restoring the normal rate in the middle of 1925 ; and a similar com- 
plaint has been made against Government in this country also with regard to the 
exchange ratia During the last few years at least four important public 
inquiries have taken place in India in relation to questions of great importance, 
and certain changes which have resulted from them, may be attributed, in no 
small measure, to the political influence of the Indian legislature. The Fiscal 
Commission recommended the adoption of a policy of protection and the abolition 
of the cotton excise duties, and Government accepted a radical alteration in its 
traditional economic policy. As an outcome of another enquiry, the principle 
cf direct Government management of State railways had to be adopted, though 
it had been declared to be un-economte. The Currency Commission condemned 
the gold exchange standard as utterly unsuited to the peculiar conditions of 
India thoufi^h il failed to give sufficient weight to such considerations on the 
vital question of gold currency and the exchange ratia The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has made one very striking observation which goes to the very 
heart of the matter we are dealing with here. Declaring that the most impor- 
tant factor making for agricultural prosperity is the outlook of the peasant 
himself and that the success of all measures, dengned for the advancement of 
agriculture muK depend upon the creation of condition favourable to progress, 
the Commission maintains The demand for a better life e^. in our opinioa, 
be stimulated only by the deliberate and concerted effort to improve the general 
conditions of the country side, and we have no hesitation in affirming that the 
responsibility the initiating the steps required to effect thus improvement rests 
with GovesnmettitP’ tt pmceedis to state that tfte finhtre 10 grasp the fitlt signi- 
ficance of tfhs pragnsicioB expliams the absence of any co-ovdinated effort to 
MS temmundmigs ^ and- tin psgp^aA^n^ 

FTecemcM RandEng oi FroUems. 

Thin imnk and rm p iatic statement of tdn Royal Commiiriiin hmisbes the 
hcyf^ncDmcSnBdkESiMdhtg of dm large probteon of Indian EcanonHCS— a 
lei ian» ois(gy whiicl^ by the way, is still Ibond perpiexiag by some thrakers in this 
eoeniry a n d apmt Unm ihehr narrow aspect of immediate political expediency, 
con rovessves in coancctkin with such c|eestions as those of the Reserve Baak, 
reservation of coastal trade, {mrehase of Government stores, railway rates and 
the invesement of fnreign capital hs India, are not likely to be intelligble in their 
ecoBOBMC benrings without Its help. Wehave long played hide and seek with 
our pnUkw/L Consider again the condition of the Indian peasantry. The 
revenue antbortties stody it from the remricted point of view of uxatbn and rent, 
and Ricardo's theory of rent is used or misused in the process. The Irrigatioo 
department inast be mn on a commercial basis and is concerned with Che income 
from water-mtes to be charged to the cultivator. The Forest department has its 
own rules to enforce on the peasantry, surely in the best interest of the nation’s 
valuable property. The Agricnltural department wants the ryot to adopt im- 
proved methods, and co-c^rators urge Itim to join their movement, both with 
the idea of in^eas'ng his income, a good slice of which is, however, taken away 
by the Indian Finance Member through his exchange policy. The Government 
and the legislature propose to consolidate his holdings and prevent fragmenta- 
tion. The local board wishes him to pay higher rates to be able to tnjqy gi eater 
amenities of life and Government can not do without more money coming Kom 
the same source. The advocates of khaddar preach to him the virtues of the 
durka. And tte sawkar is all the while there watching the whole game with 
interest and coricsity. The problem la thus handled piecemeal, the friends of the 
ryot play at cross purposes and no body knows exactly how the agricultural 
industry and the peasant stand economically. It is hardly realized that no 
amount of research on crops, fertilisers and pure seed— things valuable in them- 
selves— will itoprove the condition of the peasantry until we study the ryot as s 
whole as well as in parts. 



Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Hr, L. B. Tairiae onde an important annonnoement at the annual iifHag ol the 
Bombay Indian aerohanU* Ohamber at whiob be pmidod on the S6th Jannarj 1939. 
He declared that the Bombay Port Troet were aboot to effect a rednotlon amoanting 
to Mfcral lakhi of rnpeee in the port chargee. Tbii, be added, waa in anewer to the 
demand ol the Bombay merchantt who were coneineed that the heaey port cbargm ol 
Bombay were one of the eerione caneea of the diveriion ol trade to the neighbccriog 
porta Mr, Tairaee referred at the ontaet of hie addreii to the laboar ■Itoation in Bombay, 
and deelared that labour and eapiul etood ae the Pandaraa and Sanraeat did at Kuru^- 
•hetra. tfanilettatloni of the' I«abonr movement in the eoontry pointed bnt to ode 
eonelneion, namely, that Labonr wanted to be the beat of the litnation and ouat eepital 
from the control of indnatriea, a poaition which eould not be accepted both In the 
particular intereat of the indnatriea and in the general intereat ol the oonntry. Hr. 
Tairaee aaw in indnatrialiam the only way of remoTiog the pofcrty of the people, and 
appealed to the leadere of Labonr to evert their iotlueiioe to pietent Tiolenoe and to the 
eommercial magnatee to deviae waya whereby indnatriea of the oonntry might be carried 
on rational and national linea. 

Taming to the Coaatal Beaereation Bill, Mr. Tairaee eonteated the ramarka ol tho 
Viceroy that there waa no precedent in the Britiah Smpiie for legialation whioh weald 
rcaeree ooaatal trade. Mr. Tairaee deelared that Great Britain heraelf had her own naaigi^ 
tion iawa for oner 900 yeara whioh not only enabled hjnr todeeelop bur own naarcuntMe 
marine^ bnt largely helped her to regain anpremaey at aaa. 

Aa regarda the profita of ooaatal trade which bad been repaeaented to be medriute, 
Mr. Tairaee pointed ont that the Britiah India Steam navigation Coaepany daring the 
paat 67 yeara never paid 1cm than 7 and half per cent tree of inooBae-Ux on otdinaij 
abarea, and during the laat five yeara 8 per cent after writing down dhiatieally tho vnlno 
of the fleet and after providing for oontingenofeiL 

With reference to the hanking enquiry Mr. Tairaee anggartad thak bMomaaow 
eommlaoion or oommitteo waa appointed, there ahoold be a pruUmlna^ aanng anda r ta ken 
to colleet the relevant laete and flgnrea ao aa to provide u baaie lor anqairy» 


Calcutta Indian Chamber o£ Commerce. 

Preaiding over the unnnul meeting of the Culootta Indian ChnnuhiiT of Comeaeiee oa tha 
16th February 19S9, Mr. Faliolln Oangjee, Obairman mid tbm India being predominantly 
an agrienltnral oonntry, tho main intereate ol her trade eontied ronad raw auplee. 
They had been bearing for many yeare and vebemenriy lor the laat two or tbrea yeara 
that tha mlvation ol India lay in the relief afforded to the teeming mllliooa ol agrienl- 
tnriate. Lip aervioe of tbie kind had been profaae ; hat tho agriealiariat wae not yet 
able to porehaae hie neeeeaariee and eopplement bit halt-ratioo, beeaaee, foraootb, the 
banka doing bnainem in India did not allow credit facility. 

Beviewing the general monetary oondition in 1938, Mr. Faiaolla Gangjm mid the 
Government nnnoun^ the floatation of a aterling loan ol 7 and half mllliona. No ade- 
quate leaaoa waa fortboomlhg at the time for tbia onexpeotad borrowing in London : bat 
it was vaguely hinted tbnt it had eomething to do with the Bsserve bank aobome whieh 
waa then nnder the ooneideration ol the Oentral Lrgialatnre. For his part, the obairmao 
oonld oonfldently my that the aterliog loan had nothing to do with Bemrve bank propoml. 
It waa BBorely the 1^ refngo of .die Government to retrieve their eash poaition in regard 
to the Home Treaeniy, a. poaition which bad been created by their own monetary policy. 
Bven alter the floatation pi tho etorling loan, the Government kept baraming the market 
with their lalea of tremnry billa. Tho alack condition in the monetary world wae 
availed ol for lannebing a new rupee loan to the amount of 86 ororea for which appli^ 
tioni were invited both by oonvonkm un«i by oath. With great difieclty, and Mr Qaolae 
h^ reaaono to think after a peraonal appeal made by finanolal antborltia to the ruliog 
thMisndcthgnof tbeaanoilk the loan wae announeed ai oomuletedi 
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He need the wordi " ennoanoed m eoeipleted * adfleedlj. It had been freelj es- 
prened in the poblio ^letB at the time that there wai eome hind of a enag lomewbere in 
thif new loan bmineei. The new loan wae fnlJj inheoribed but the caih balance of the 
Oofemment bore bnt little mark of all this new eaih, nor indeed did the caih of the 
Imperial Bank ehow an/ appreciable bnlge. It wae therefore foond neoeiaary to eommenoe 
lalei of treaeory bills almost immediately the list for the new loan was cloeed. 

Critioising the Oorernment's policy in regard to the resumption of aalee of treasory 
billCi Mr. Gangjee said that althongh nearly ten eroreC were seenred by the policy of 
liantio borrowing at lantastio rates, the cash position of the Oorernment oontinned to be 
precailons ; and the old year closed with the rnmonrs of an impending sterling loan, 
rnsionrs which materialised in the first week of the new year. On the whole, the year 1928 
wae a period of general deterioration of the eredit of the Oorernment of India both at 
Home and abroad. 

As regards the fntnre, Mr. Gangjee said he had for his part no optimism mellowed 
or nnmellowed. On the other hand, he was a confirmed pessimist ; and be beliefcd that 
no earnest stndent of Indian finance conld be bnt so. He did not see so moch as a silrer 
lining in any portion of the horiaonw Trade would eontinne as depremed as now, and the 
conntry would groan under serious diflloalties so long as the monetary credit, currency 
and financial policy of the Gdrernment did not take note of what was required in the sole 
interest of India and India alone. 

Referring neat to the impending banking enquiry, Mr. Gangjee said the enquiry, as 
eneb, whether by a committee or by a commission, would be of no real use nnlem there 
was the right will and determination to make this enquiry serve the direct and complete 
purpose, that is. of creating complete Indian banking autonomy. 

Mr. Gangiee concluded : The banking fkoilities available to-day are totally incom- 
mensurate with the requirements of India which, I dare say, is not a country, bnt a 
Continent. In the place of these poor banking facilities, what we want and want urgently 
is the creation of complete and comprehensive banning autonomy— an autonomy which 
will be thoroughly national— Indian in outlook, Indian in policy, Indian in personnel 
and Indian in management, and determined to play an important part in the industrial, 
economic and agrioultntal regeneration of this country. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

At the annual meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce held In Hew Delhi on 
the lltb April 1929, Mr. P. Mnkberji, Chairman of the Chamber, reviewing the trade 
conditions of the p^ year, said that the piece-goods trade of Delhi was still in a depressed 
condition with no prospect of improvement in the current year. Although the conditions at 
Amritsar had not bera too bright, the outlook for the fntnre was regarded as hopeful. 
It was interesting to note, however, that the present foreign ololh boycott movement was 
not afleoting in any way the local sales, though imported fine materiale bad received a 
slight check. There bad b^n a decided slnmp in the manafactnres of local mills, and 
alio in the carpet-weaving industry, the conditions of which still remained nnoertain. 
The market for bides and skins remained steady, and normal tbnmgbont the year. 

Beferring to the general eondiiions in the country, Mr. Mnkberji welcomed the 
announoement regarding the Banking Enquiry Committee, und hoped It would lead to the 
inangaration of the Beserve Bank when the csiatiug agreement with the Imperial Bank 
expired. He hoped that the question of the conititntion of the Central and Provinoial 
Committees woald be guided by no other considofutiOB then that of oompelcnc^ 

In welcoming the appointment of the Labour OommMon, Mr, Mnkberji said that bis 
Chamber, reprcKUting the empligren, fallj reallacd the importance of keeping labour as 
maoh contented as possible. But at the same time capital ooald not entirely act as a 
philanthropist : for this would mean forsaking business mothodu. The claims of Lsbour 
should, therefore^ be delicately hahneed with the eapaciiy of the oapitalist to bear the 
burden, paitionJurly in a period of fbidastrlal depression. Industrial oonoerna bad not 
leaclisd the stage of western d ev e mp m ci t when they ooald bear an Inoregaed burden oi 
taxation. The level of taxation la India was already high and It waa diiqnietiDg to 
bear from the Finance Member that ikciu waa n poiilbUity ot fruih tuxutloa. 
waratog hud been repealed by the Mki Munldpnlity In order to balanoe their deficit 
bndget. Mr. Mukberji eutgosted bath to the Government of India ui also to tbe loeul 
Municipality to pnme a poliqy al lUMchmcnt He welcomed the further faction of 
tun pm cent in the coal fieiihi% hat icgicliad the delay in givtag aBsot tolteaBaoanm* 
meat. Be •agnemad that the heat cauiaa waa to lufand ta caDmamra the amoantm 
dnmmci licm let April antii whh thna M tha aoal tnrit arai pnhUM. 
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Hr. Hokberj) next referred to the qneetion of ahorUce of oonl wagoaa and aaid the 
Mition to-daj waa Terjr mooh improred. He, howerer, felt that aome aoheme ahoold bo 
ocTiaed for the fntore ao aa to aflonl relief to indnatriea in diatreaa by apeoial allotment of 
wagona. He thought that it would be adriaable for the Chief Mining Xogineer of the 
Bail way Board to be gnided by recognised oonimeroial and indnatrial aaaoolationa aa waa 
the eaae aome years ago. 

The mnch diaooaaed topic of ** discriminatory legislation ** was next referred to, and 
the Cbalrman felt that the right aolation lay in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 
He held that frequent Conferences between the Asaooiated Chambers of Oommeroe and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce would promote a common nnderstandiogy 
for, after all, the interests of trade and commerce were largely oommon and on the 
fnrtberanoe of the same depended the material prosperity of the country. 

Proceeding, Hr. Mnkherji said that the portion of the country to which the Chamber's 
actif itiea extended was chiefly agricultural. Ho therefore welcomed the acceptance by 
the Oorernment of the important recommendations of the Agricultural Commission. It 
waa also gratifying to note, he said, that the Punjab Qo?ernment bad allotted a 84 per 
cent larger grant to agriculture in the current budget. In conclnaion^ Hr. Mnkhsrii 
dealt with the current political questions in India. 

Referring to the Chamber's memorandum to the Simon Ccaamiasion, he said that apeeial 
eropbaala bad been laid on the need for adequate representatiun of commercial interests 
in the future constitution of the country. The claims of Northern India commeros were 
not recognised in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. In this connection Hr. 
Hnkherji explained why the Punjab Chamber did not subscribe to the memorandum 
submitted to the Simon Commission by the Associated Chamber of Cosuaercs. While the 
Associated Chamber recommended autonomy in the Provincea with more rtalrietfea ef 
popular control in the Central Government, the Punjab Chambet spdvooated provincial 
autonomy with reservation of Law and Order as a esntral subjeet and man popular 
control in tbs Central Government. Hr. Hakherii said thej were not swayed by politieal 
considerations. As a business enterprise, they felt that the Government should allay 
popular discontent and thereby ensure pesce which was so badly needed in India. 

Lastly, Hr. Hokher ji made a fervent appeal for the extension of the Delhi Province 
and said that when the principle of xespoasible Government had been cnnnolated and 
aocepM, it was taconceivahle that, while other parks of the country were helBg given 
responsible Oovemment^ the people «f Delhi sbonld he denied the privilege on giOBDds 
which did not hold good to-day. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

Ptfsidlng over the Iftb anaual general meeting of the Bontbern India Chamber of 
Comsseree held in Hadrae on the fltb March 1929, Hr. Abdul Hakim, the retiring president, 
seferred to Che exchange rake and the ooasrqnent impoverishment of the country, 
paitlonlarly of the maaiea. He added that propping up the exchange by di flation and 
by raieiDg loana had only put cfl the evil day on wbioh a crash must oomc when the 
rcetraining hands were removed. He was glad that there was a definite move on the 
part ef the Government of India for the appointment of central and provincial committees 
to enquire into the banking facilbiee. 

Be irgretted that fn the Railway Member's speech there was no enunciation of any 
forward policy. The existing policy of the railway ey stems wss not caloulated to 
improve the tnuie and commerce of the coontry and he urged a radical ebaugs in the 
policy for the fanproveosent of idigenous indostriee. 

Conelnding, he referred to Hr. Hsji'e Bill and said that the vested interests, who all 
along had had an andisputed sway, must meet them half-way and cooperate when the 
country had awakened to fte own iotereste and desired to safegnard them. He hoped 
tbs Assembly wonld paee the Bill for the abolition of deferred rebate. 

The annual report was next adopted and Hr. Jamal Mahomed was elected precidont of 
tba ohambei for the ensuring year. 

The Bombay Chambei of Commerce. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Conuneroe on the Bth 
March 192^ Sir Hogh Cocke, the retiring chairman delivered a speech dealing with a 
nambar of t^feal problems. 

Referring to the memorandum of the Associated Cbambers presented to the Slinoa 
CkMunMoB, ho said that for the prosperKy of trade and commerce a strong and atahli 
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OoTerament wm aiaiilteJ. One ooald nol Init be itrook bj the anxiety of the repreaenta* 
tieee of the European Chamberi to give Indians a aabstantlal measure of advance towards 
self-government subject to rrasonabie safeguards. He thanked bir John Simon and 
the Oommisstohers for the great and difficult work they were undertaking. 

After referring to the Heston settlement, which he described as iniquitous. Sir Hugh 
surveyed the progress of India since 1918 and drew the oonolnsion that fair improvements 
had been attained in most directions. With the continuation of stable and peaceful 
conditions throughout the country there should be no looking back. 

Dwelling on the textile industry and labonr troubles, Sir Hugh Cooke said that if the 
Bombay mill industry continued on its downward course of depression and unrest no 
one could forecast to what state it might be driven. He strongly supported the Public 
Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill as necessary measures. 

Referring to the Coactal B' servation Bill he said that if the Bill was passed there would 
be a loud outcry before long against the high freights which were certain to arise. The 
practical questions for the trader and the public were whether India was prepared to pay 
tbe price of establishing a mercantile marine and wocM India sucoeed in the administration 
and running of merohant shipping on a large scale. History showed very few oonnit S’s 
had been successfal in eatablishing a permanent and profitable mercantile marine. 

Govemor*a Speech. 

Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Chamber congratulate i 
Sir Hugh Cocke on the honour conferred on him for bis valuable pnblio services. Ha 
said it would become more and more neoeaeary for the representatives of cornmnoial 
firms to take their share In public work in these days. It was hardly neceseary, he said, to 
emphasise the interdependence of commerce and Government. Jnst as trade and commerc} 
depended upon Government to maintain conditions of stability and seonrity, so was 
Government dependent for finance and even for its aolvency on the prosperity of tha 
indnstrial and mercantile world. It was most remarkable, be said, that while it was 
heard on ail sidea that the trade was bad and that it was passing through a period nf 
depression there had been during the last ten years fair and, in some oases distinct, 
Improvement in Indian trade, industry and finance. There was, therefore, reason t'o bo}»c 
that when this period was over, of which enconraging signs were not wanting, the pro- 
gress of India would be even more remarkable. 

Continuing His Excellency said : * It is sometimes suggested that India has been im- 
poverished by British rule and British commercial enterprise ani some critics have gone so 
far aa to auggest that thia has been wilfully done. But the figures quoted by the president 
of the chamber today, disprove the former profKisition. It sbonld indeed be obvious to 
any person of experience that it is far better business to trade with a rich country than 
with a poor one and without claiming any special merit on this score your ciiaiuber 
most necesrarlly in its own interest, be chiefly anxious to B{>e to a peaceful aod prosperous 
India and willing to work for that end. The problem of India is, indeed, to a great 
extent an economic one. There is no doubt that much of the discontent we see arouoi 
ia dne very largely to the unsatisfactory conditions of work and wages and that this 
discontent is being exploited with objects in some cases inconsistent with the welfare 
of the working classes or of (he community as a whole. From this it follows that the 
measures that can be taken to inorrase the productive capacity and wealth of the country 
will tend to make the conditions for the spread of subversive doctrines even less favonrable 
than they are to-day. It is perhaps mainly in this direction that the knowledge and 
experience of the oommercial community can be of the greatest value to Government.** 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Beogal Chamber of Commerce was held on the 22nd 
February 1929 at the Boyal Exchange, Calcutta under the presidency of Sir Grorge 
Godfrey. 

The President in eourae of a lengthy speech reviewed the work of the past year and 
paid that the financial positinn of the Chamber was very satisfactory. He referred to tbe 
Grand Trunk Canal proj^ and eaid that tbe attitude of tbe Chamber for many years had 
been strongly in fiivonr ol tbe oonstruotion of tbe Canal. He pressed strongly for an 
early motion and remarked that the ehutiiogoff of the river traffic of Eastern Beogal and 
Assam from a oee s s lo Oatoalta would be a disaster to the commerce. W’bile fully appre- 
oiatlng the oppQtUfcMi that the canal aebeme bad met with on the ground of its 
ho could not believe iiiat the oppositicn wonld continne in the face of the Indioations that 
tbo Bnnderhnpg vonle waa dooamd. 
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Bclerrtng lo tht SImoii Ojmmiuioii the PretMent Mid tbmt all Ohaaibars wtn agreed 
opoB kbe neoeHUj of a gnat adraaoe towards profinolal aatonooDy and it was dittoalt for 
him to appreoiato that that adsanoe eoold be rffsotiss if tbs polios fores of a pro? inoe wars 
to bs e&tirelj remossd from the obarge of a Minister with a seal in the Cabinet. Tbe 
admiaiatration of a provincial polios force bj the Central Qovernmsnt was recognised by 
most people as impracticable and adminittra ion bj the Governor of a province was not 
likely to be acceptable to any Govern ir and was obviously boon to very strong oonstitn* 
tional objections. The diffioaltim that IqpoDd before them in regard to Indit were 
BMinly ba^ on the fear of commanal ontbreaks and oommnnsl favonrltism or vindictivo- 
nem and to overcome these difiloolties adequate safeguards tor the administration of Police 
were required. It was the defining of these safeguarde that was the chief obstacle to 
finding a eolation of this difflonlt problem. Possibly a Committee sitting with the 
Minietor might be a solntion. They as a Chamber of Oommeree were perhape mire deeply 
oonoemed in the proteetion and isfegnarding of their trading right! involving n principle 
npon whieh they took np n firm nnd very ressonsble sttitnde. 

Speaking on the railway wagon snpply, the President esld tbnt the railway position 
which had developed within the last few days was giving them oonsiderable anxiety. ▲ few 
weeks ngo they were troubled with the expeotatione of some fiasco in regard to the supply 
of wagons. He feared the fiaieo was on them now and in few daje the whole port of 
Oalontta might be empty of banker and their mille and factories might be ehutting down 
for lack of fuel. Hover in his experience had he teen a gloomier outlook. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commercot 

PrcsitflBg at the aonnal meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce lield 
in Oalontta on tbe SOth April 1929, Raja Bishee Case LAW said tha the was folly convinced 
that in epite of all arguments against State interference in private enterprise, the salvation 
of indnst^ and tbe solntion of industrial problems depended a goo«i deal on Governmental 
interfarenoe. The burden of income-tax and super-fax was doing incalculable mischief to 
tbe development of indnetrles in India, but soocesrive Finance Membera struggling in the 
qoagmire of committees and eommlssicna could ill-afford to loosen that grip on the income- 
tax. Referring to the Meston Settlement, ho sail, that the Statutory Commission hsd, 
however, this time as advisor a financial exp«*rt. It was bopid;thst tlio Meston ronddle 
wonld not be repeated again. They bad b en protesting against the inequity of tbe Meston 
Bettlement and bad at last found a stout supporter in the present Fiosnci Member who vory 
ably proved before tbe Simon Commissiun that Bengal which of all provinces bad boon 
bard hit under tbs Meston Settlement justly required immerliafe relief. They could not 
bat repeat once again that tbe jute doty, purely a Bengal reveouo, arbitiarilj appropriate I 
by the I mperial Government ibonld be made over to Bengal, Heferriug to the recom- 
mendation of tbe Agiiculinral Commissiun for a committee to watch the intoreste of jute 
trade, tbe Bsjs remarked that jute was practically a monopoly of Bengal. Her varied 
intereets demanded that Bengal should have a oont.i oiling voicif in tbe committ^ie. 

Coal iodnstry was prsotioslly on t»:e verge of collapse. Indian seoM on of the coal 
trade had approached tbe Government with the proposal for levy of a ceB<i like ten cese 
for propaganda work for large use of soft coke for domebtic purposes. The Government 
should agree to allow a spaoial red oction fa railway freight on coki whereon alone tbe 
eoooess of the campaign could stand. Happily, there bad been just a little improvement 
in the position due to lesaeuiug of inland freight and reilnotion in the output of Govern- 
ment collieries. It was a matter for regret that at an opportune moment tbe industry was 
to bo faced with wagon scarcity. 

Mr. W. C. BAVNBBjfiB, a coal merchant, regretted that representationi to tbe Govern- 
ment to put coal on a satisfactory basis bad gone unheeded. It was certainly an unnatural 
state of things which made it possible for coal from South Africa to b'j sold at a price 
cheaper than Bengal coal In the Bombay market. Coal trade verged on collapse. Many 
collieries had been compelled to shut down for no fault of theirs involving thousands In 
rnin. He said it was notorious that foreign banks seldom helped Indian enterprises. If 
in iigenone banking system was abolished now, it would spell ruin to their Indnstrlal 
fatnre. He pressed the cleims of the Chamber for representation on tbe enquiry committee. 

Mr. E. 0. Bor, invited to speak, appealed to the memberi to support tbe bsakfng 
enquiry tbcogb be wm disappointed with tbe personnel of the Central Committee. He 
neksd tbe Honte to have confldenoe in Sir George Sehuster, the gifted Finance Member, 
bat anid tnqy ehonld Ineist on proper and adeqnate representation of Bengal. He would 
welcome a eommittee bused on territorial consideration, the intereete of Bengal being 
most pammounl. prcqeedlngi Mr, Bo/ eofd tlmt the Ohamber wot Iccky in its nomiOM tc 
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the Leftgne of Notions. The most import^int work of sitol iisnfs tooohing Indin WM done In 
t^e Lengue Oommittees where Indin wns not represented. In oonelnsion, Mr. Boj hoped the 
OoYernaent of Indio would give dne reoognition to the netivitiee of Bengol and the piemisr 
eommereiol body of the province. 

Mr. Nolini Bonjon Sakxae, reviewing the trade position, remarked that the year 
1928-29 has shown 18d. ratio, though placed on the throne, was in a sense still in the 
dock. Brents in the world of international finanoe bear witnem against it. It was an 
nndispnted foot that earrenoy authorities felt it necessary to keep their bands on monetary 
screw in order to keep the exchange at the required level. 

Report for the Year 1928. 

The report and aeeoonts for 1928 were next adopted. 

It was stated in the report that during the year the Chamber felt very keenly the 
absence of a representative in the Legislative Assembly as the term of the last representa- 
tive bad expir^ in 1928. It was hoped that when the oonstitotion would be revised 
as a result of the report of the Simon Commission, the claims of the Chamber would be 
considered and recognised. 

During the year, Mr. B. Cbakravarty and Mr. 8. 0. Sen continued to represent the 
Chamber in the Bengal Council. But Mr. Cbakravarty who represented the Bengal 
National Bank in the Chamber ceased to be a member after the bank had gone into 
liquidation. Mr. Cbakravarty, who was then a Minister, was requested to resign in 
order to afford an opportunity to the Chamber to be represent^ by one of its own 
members It was regretted that Mr. Cbakravarty did not resign the seat nor did the 
Government of Bengal move in the matter when requested by the Chamber. 

The year under review was not favourable to tbe revival of trade and commerce. 
The ]nte industry bad a very bad year and it was seriously considered by a section of 
the mercantile community if it was not suffering from over-production. The Chamber, 
however, concurred with the Agricultural Commission that a central |ttte oommittee be 
formed forthwith and be financed by an annual grant of Bs. 6,00,000. 

The Chamber was next invited to express Its opinion on the various pieces of legislation 
propoBsd to be enacted in the country. The Chamber held that tbe centralisation of the 
administialion of shipping and navigation in India was opposed to tbe spirit of 
decentralisation and provincial autonomy and no case had been made out for depriving 
the provinces of their control over the porta Tbe divergent conditions prevailing in 
the ports made an uniform system of control unfavourable to tbe Indian porta 

Mr. N. M. Josbi*s Bill to amend tbe Indian Penal Code with a view to place 
unrecognised labour gronps on a par with registered trade unions so far as their legal 
siatus was concerned was opposed by the Ciiamber, as in their opinion tbe probable 
immediate effect of the legisliition would be an outbreak of labour unrest resulting from 
tbe frensleii enthusiasm of irresponsible labour leaiera 

The Chamber gave tbeir earnest consideration to tbe proposed restriction of import 
and manufacture of vegetable yksv and supported beaitily any stringent measures takeu 
for tbe purpose of preventing the adulteration of pure gtiM- 

The committee of the Chamber were of opinion, on grounds of economy, that cast 
iron nsed for heating buildi^s and other domestic purposes should be exempted from 
tbe operation of the Indian Boilers Act, 

The Chamber after full consideration were in full eympatby with the obieets of Mr. 
Ha]i's Coastal Traffic Beservation Bill, but preferred a programme of ten years instead 
of five which period the Chamber regarded euffloient for foreign companies to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions. Tbe Chamber also approved of tbe object of tbe 
Bill further to amend the Indian Steam Vessels Act. 

Tbe Chamber, after fall consideration, opposed tbe granting of protection to the oil 
indnstry and nrged that Government ehonld on no aecoont make it poeiible for oil 
companiee in India to take advantage of an oil war between two foreign eompanies 
beoaoee they were confident that proteetionjgranted to them wonld create a great hardship 
to the people of this country and eeriously handicap small industries. 

The Bombay Mill-Owners* Association. 

At the annual general meeting of the Mill-owners* lAssociation held in Bombay on 
tbe IStb March 1929, Sir Jahangir Petit, tbe ont-gaing Chairman, levlewlng the poeition 
of the. ooiton mill indnstry in 1998, said that tbe partial advantage gained In 1927, 
lt»os|;b purely adventitioni, loos disappeared owing to the nnistiifaotory ooodttioa of the 
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eoltoa. doth tad jara m\rk)ti. Tjoagh in loe^l cHtoat slnos Sjpteabsr telliag «.»« 
forf cheap, maaaleotarera ooaM a3t takj a ivantig? of tlij drop o^iag to the aopreoadeotal 
general etrfke. The principal b'jQ^ftt of otisap cjttoa waat t> Jipaa'atil luly. The 
poeition of the yarn narkH coatian^d tj be uasatidfao.orj aa.l that of cloth daring the 
year was oeldom aeti?e. 

Toe Timdee Diipotee Bill waa eapportod by the Aaiooiation, eabjeot to the proTleo 
that the powera ahoeld be brought noder operation only when all direct negotiationa for 
nntnal aettlement of diapatea bad been ma la ao i had Iaile<l, Thev were alao in faeoor 
of opedal proTiaiona for controlling picketing. 

The ontgoiog Chairman regretted that the Maternity Baneflta Bill erai aeoapted by 
the Bombay L^gialatife Gonncil, in apite of the oppsdtion of the OaToromant an I th iM 
hafing firat-hani knowledge of the coni Itiona prevalent in faotoriea. He aaeerted that 
under the proviaiona of the Bill, there was a danger of the industry being called npon to 
oontribate the whole coat for giving maternitj benefit to woman operativjt. Tne prooednre 
waa nnbeard of in any other coantry of the wjrli except Bosiia. Many reesmoieQd* 
ationaofthe Tariil Board for the rednoticn of the prodaotton coat hat been already 
carried oat. They were now negotiating for reduotion of the maniolpal aaaeasmen* on 
mllla and of electric cbargea. 

They were earnestly hoping that the Trade Ommiaaion'a report would not bi pigeon- 
holed in feme remote corner of the Ddhi Secretariat. The attitnde adopted by the 
Government of India regarding James Finlay and Company*# offer of eaubliihiog a 
combined bleaching, dyeing and printing factory near Bombay with Gevernment financial 
aieietanoe, he said, was very diaappoincing, in view of the fact that even the Trule 
Mieiion bad given ancqni vocal support to the Tariff Board's finding that each a factory 
in Bombay would undoabteiily accelerate the progress of In iia*s experts in bleiohed, printed 
and oolonied piece-goods. The Committee, be said, were determined to ask for the neces- 
aary protection to the iodostry even to the halting extent reoimmenddd by the Tariff BMrd. 

deferring to the general strike, the ont-going Chairman expretsed the hope that the 
Fawcett Committee's findings would be loyally accepted by both sides and given a Ihir 
trial. He aaid that there were clear indications that those oontrolling the Labonr movement 
and claiming to speak on its behalf were not always, acting to benefit the labonr, hat 
with the ulterior ob]e<*ts of disorganising the entire industry, destroying capital, embar* 
raising the powere*tbaUbe and of cresting chaos throughout the country. He waroed 
them that if this prooeae continued, concerted measures would have to be thought out not 
only be those engaged in the induitrles, but alio by ail sober and thougbtfal element of 
looiety to stamp out the movement. 

Mr. H. H. 8AWTBB, Deputy Chairman of the AsBOoiatloD, speaking on other matters 
relating to the industry said that rhe matual insurance system which was at present In 
operation regarding the Workmen's Cempensation might bj extended so as to emb ace 
goneral fire risk on mills who were mimbers of the Mill-owoers’ Association. 

Mr, H. P. MOOT, nest year's obAirman, urged the abolition of the towo dnty on 
ootton and the appointment of Trade Commissioners for India at Mombasa, Alexandria and 
Durban which was long overdue, for the expansion of the exports market. He weloomad 
the Finanoe Member's assurance of aiiistan<M to the cotton mill industry, but took ex- 
ception to ‘ the Finanoe Member's remarks that cotton mills suffered beoaute instead of 
bnabandittg a portion of their profits as reserves during the boim period they bad diitri- 
bated them to ehareholdere He pointed oat that tbejaverage diitribation of dividende 
by the Bombay mills daring the last ten yeare, inoloding the yeare of abnormal pros- 
fterlty, had been no more than 6 and half cent oaloolated on the real capital tank. 
Oonoinding ha said : We do not deny we have made mfetakee, bat we console oarialvee 
with the reflection that car record compares very favonrably with other indnstriee and 
organiiaticHia. If it were not too presamptnoas 1 woald invite comparison even with the 
Government of India. I have thooght it necessary to give this reply beeaaee the iseae of 
protection so vital to ths indnstry la apt to be obsonred by the gsaeralisatfoae each aa the 
Finanoe Member anfortnaately a'lowec* himMlf to adopt withont serntiny. 


The Indian Mining Fedefntion. 

The niuianl meeting of the Indian Mining Federation was held in Oalenttn on tbo 
flTth Fcbranry 19S9. Mr. A. L. Oiba preelded. ^ ^ 

MVh OJhn in coatee of bie epseoh eaid;— “The coal trade, it ii thooghtg tai 
; Ita woiit corner and Che prooeea of roeovery from a long period of 
' to ba In eight, if not definitely in operation. I am not ona of 


dopiamion la 
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ooDiider the fotore of la<lUn Coal trade at doomed. Bat ao far m the preM&t aigiia of 
reoaterj are concerned, 1 feel 1 matt refaso to eheriah anj baojant feeling. The prioea, 
of late, hare no donbt aligbtly hardened bat the hardening may, after all, pioTO to be 
parely temporary apart. The atook'. at the pit*a month hafe nefer been ao low in the 
recent yeara aa to-day and with a brisk ahlpmeat and anabated internal demand, it ia 
easy to enplatn the alight strength in thn market that had recently reanlted. Bat in 
my ?iew the chief problem of th(f trade remains yet unaolred. 

Asking apology for official atepa Mr. Ojba said 

** Mach haa been said In the recent yeara of the ili-a*lf iaed official action baring 
blighted the career of coal trade. A growing export market was killed and large amonnt 
of pnblic money baa been apt^nt to restrict the most ralnable internal demand of the trade. 
1 do n:>t wish to minimise the seriouanesa of injury once done and still being done by 
these official measorea. Bat 1 hope to be pardoned if 1 aay that at least some amends 
hare been made for the errors of the past.** 

Then he goes on to state the ** amends.** 

Then referring to the mining of second class coal, Mr. Ojha said :-«• 

I am aware, gentlemen, those nf ns who are mining second olasa coal bare had 
apeoial probiema to aolvc. An identical transport ost in respect of coals that qaalita- 
tirely rary— that is the essence of our trouble. How 1 and yon woald wish that the 
•truotore of the Indian railway rates was adjusted to the varying qualities of coal-— that 
lower freights were payable by lower grade coals in comparison with the higher grades. 
Obvionsly secoud oUsa coal cannot bear the same rail freight to Lahore as the selected 
Jharia node? normal trading conditions. A practical shape to this reform of. rail way 
rating was given by the Federation when it suirgesteii that the freight on domestic coal 
should be discriminated from that on ludustrial coal and the former should be maintained 
lower than the latter. It is unfortunate that the Government could not yet be indnoed 
to ice the wisdom of the proposal. But I trust that wisdo.m will not be very lata to dawn.** 

Continuing, he said 

8p<'ak{ng of the second-class coal l,cannot help referring to the nndne pnblie blu 
which it labours under. 1 may be pardoned for my frank expression of view that 
oonsnmera are amaeingly ignorant of the economic use of coal. Boyera swear by Dlsber- 
garh ; selected Jharia sounds like a charm. But little is thought that aeoond class 
coal— the untouchable iu the trade— can serve the oonsamera quite as well, partfonlarly 
when they have installed Lancashire ^Boiler or Boilers with forced draught. I voice my 
grievaoo<> most keenly against Indian firms. For, as it seems to me, while some of them 
are always appealing ti patriotism, they themselves are lelduin appealed to by this 
sentiment. 

** In a year of inc< ssaot labour trouble iu various industries, it has been our particular 
good luck that the labour position in the coalfiel is was completely nadistnrbed. 1 take 
this faet as a complimrut to the good sense of both the employers an J employed in tbs 
coal industry. 

** To those estimable and well-meaning gentlemen who are oonetantly egging on the 
labonr to assert their extragavant olaims against the employere, I have bat oae word to 
address. Oommuoal sense has been maintained in India for oentoriee p.ist not by aseertion 
of the right of one date againet another bat by the discharge of mataal obligations 
among different limbe of the society.** 

Concluding, Mr. Ojba said 

"Since the war, the problems of ourrent economies haveassnmed a new ImporUoofi 
The proo wB of onr economic transformation has been soddenly aooentoated, Pablio opinion 
has failed to keep pace with the rapidity of the movement. The reinlt has been 
nnfortnnate. Thera has been endlras huspioion at the new indnitrlal movement ; those 
who have tenefltea by protection have been jealous of giving it to others ; Indastnal 
ntsrest has been cot a^inst by political bias ; in one word a welter of oonliioting inter- 
gets and ideae have filled the eanvas of onr eoonomio politics in the recent year. 

" 1 suggest that an Indian Economic Oonneil on the lines of Gorman Federal Boonomic 
Oonnoil may ha constituted for a better adjustment of onr new and rapidly changing 
•oonomie life. It akonld reproeent all industrial intensts besides admitting a few epok» 
nutn of oonsnmen aad non-indnatrial ooonpations Booh a body by advicing on specific 
•ooninaie questions and initiitiott measares of coonomie beariag ssay Mrya maloalabit 
go^ to tbi eonntry.** 
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The Butler Committee Report 

The repNOrC of the Indian States Committee, otherwise known as the Butler Com* 
mittee, which was signed on the 14th February I 919 > was presented to the British 
Parliament on the 16th April 1929 and simultaneously published both in England and 
India. It is a short unanimous report of 52 pages signed by Sir Harcourt Butler, 
Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr. W. S. Holdsworth. The report is divided into five 
sections of which the following is the Committee's own summa^ 

‘‘There are two Indias under different political systems, British India and the 
Indian States. The latter differ so greatly among themselves that a uniform treat- 
ment of them is difficult, if not impossible. Treaties, engagements and sanads, 
where they exist, are of continuing valued force, but have necessarily been supple- 
mented and illumined by political practice, to meet the changing conditions in the 
moving world. We have traced and analysed the growth or British Paramountcy, 
though it has already lost and should continue to lose, its arbitrary character In full 
and open discussions between the Princes and the Political Department. But it 
must continue to be paramount, and therefore it must be left free to meet unforeseen 
circumstances as they arise. 

“We find that the relationship between the Princes and the Paramount Power, 
has, on the whole, been harmonious and satisfiictory. No practical proposals for 
new machinery have been placed before us ; but we have indicated the changes in 
procedure, based on experience, which should lead to the removal of grievances and 
the settlement of outstanding questions. In particular, we recommend that the 
Viceroy and not the Governor-General-in-Council should in future be 
the agent of the Crown in its relations with the Princes and that important matters 
of dispute between the States themselves, between the States and the Paramount 
Power, and between the States and British-lndia should be referred to independent 
committees for advice. 

“We have suggested methods for recruiting and training officers of the political 
Department to which we attach great importance. We have indicated the ways of 
adjusting political and economic relations between British-lndia and the States. 

“We hold that the relationship between the Paramount Power and the Princes 
should not be transferred, without the agreement of the latter, to a new Government 
in British-lndia responsible to an Indian legislature. But we have left the door 
open for constitutional developments in future. 

“While impressed with the need for great caution in dealing with a body so 
heterogenous as Indian Princes, so conservative, so sensitive, so tenacious of inter- 
nal sovereignty, we confess that our imagination is powerfully affected by the stirr- 
ings of a new life, and new hopes in the States, by the progress already achieved 
and by possibilities of the future. To that future, we can merely open a vista. Our 
terms of reference do not invite us to survey the distant hills and valleys that lead to 
them, but we are confident that the Princes who, in war and peace, have already 
rendered such signal service, will play a worthy and illustrious part in the develop- 
ment of India and the Empire." 

Details of nroposals 

The Committee, consisting of Sir Harcourt Butler, Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr* 
W, S. Holdsworth, was appointed by Lord Birkenhead on the 16th December 1928. 
The terms of reference were to investi^te the rights and obligations of In^an States 
arising from (a) treaties, engagements and sanads and (b; imge, sufmanM and 
other causes ; and (2) to enquire into the financial and econmic relationa 
between British India and the States, and to make any rocomme^tions that the 
Committee may consider desirable or necessary fbr their more satisnctory adjuamront 
The first put refers only to the existing relationship between ffie Paramount Power 
and die States. The second part refers not only to the existing financial and et xniomic 
relations b e tween British India and the States, but also invites the Committee to 
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• Ob the whole, the Committee visited 15 States, travelled altogether 8,000 miles 
m India, as»d examined 48 witnesses. Associations purporting to represent the 
mAjfic^of the State approached the Committee with their grievances, and the 
Committee, while declining to hear them as being outside the terms of reference, al- 
lowed them to put in written statements. The committee also received representations 
from many of the Fendatory Chiefs of Bihar and Oriss^ reouestinga reconsideration of 
their status and powers, as well as representations from the Feudatories of the 
Kolhapur State. These also were not dealt with as they fell outside the scope of 
the enquiry. 

It was soon obvious that very divergent views on important matters were held 
by the Princes themselves, hnportant States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
Travancore as well as Cochin, l^mpur, Junagadh and other States in Kathiawar and 
elsewhere, declined to be represented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state their 
own case in written replies to the questionnaire. **We can, however, claim,'* say 
the Committee, **that we have done our best to ascertain, so far as this is possible, 
the views of the Princes as a body. 

"Altogether seventy replies to the questionnaire were received from different 
States. Many of these, although instructive as to the feelings of the Princes and Chiefs 
refer to matters outside our enquiry, such as requests for the revision of State boun- 
daries, claims in regard to territories settled or transferred many years back, 
applications to revise the decisions by the Paramount Power made at almost any 
time during the last century and requests in the matter of precedence, salutes, titles, 
honours, and personal dignities. These requests and applications will be forwarded 
to the Political Department of the Government of India." 

The report makes a historical survey of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Sta es. Indian States, they say, still form a most picturesque part of 
India. They also represent, where the Prince and his people are Hindus, the ancient 
form of Government in India. In the Brahmanic polity, the Kshatriya (Rajput) 
Raja is as necessary an element as the Brahmin priest ; and all that is national in 
Hindu feeling is turned towards him. Not always does the tie of religion unite the 
Ruler and his subjects. In the great State of Kashmir in the north the Ruler is a 
Hindu, whilst most of his subjects are Moslems ; and in the great State of Hyderabad 
in the South the ruler is a Mussalman, whilst most of his subjects are Hiudus. But 
truly, it may be said that Indian States are Indian India. 

Three Classes of States 

Indian States, as they exist to-day, fall into three distinct classes: (i) States the 
Rulers of which are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right ; (2) States 
the Rulers of which are represented in the Chamber by 12 members of their order 
elected by themselves ; and (3) States, which have Jagirdas and other similar heads. 
Of the 108 Princes in class (1), 30 have established Legislative Councils, most of 
which are at present of a consultative nature only. 40 have constituted High Courts 
more or less on the British Indian models. 34 have separated Executive from 
Judicial functions. 56 have a fixed privy purse, 46 have started a regular graded civil 
list of officials ; and 54 have pension or provident fund schemes. Some of these 
reforms are still no doubt inchoate or on i>aper, and some States are still backward ; 
but a sense of responsibility to their people is spreading among all the States, and 
growing year by year. A new spirit is abroad. Conditions have very largely changed 
in the last twenty years. The proposals of the Committee are concerned mainly 
with classes one and twa 

Position of Paramount Power 

The Paramount Power means the Crown acting through the Secretary of State and 
ffie Governor-General in Council who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. The fact of the paramoontcy of the Crown has been acted on and ac- 
ouiesced in over along period of time. It Is based upon treaties, engagements and 
Sanads supplementea b]^ usage and sufibrance and bv the decision of the Govm- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State embodied m political practice. The 
paramoontcy of the Crown acting through its agents, dates from the beginning 01 
the 19th century when the Bntish became the ds faeh sole and unquesttonaue 
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Panmoant Power in India. The pdliqr of the British Ooremment towards the 
Stales passed as stated in the report of Mr. Montagn and Chchnsford from the original 
plan of non-intervention in all matters beyond its own ring fence to ^e policy of 
'^subordinate isolation*’ initiated by Lord Hastings. Tfast, in its turn, gave way 
before the existing conception of the relation between the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, which may be described as one of union and co-operation on their 
part with the Paramount Power. 

The validity of the treaties and engagments made with the Princes and the 
maintenance of their rights, privileges and dignities, have been both asserted and 
observed bv the Paramount Power : but the Paramount Power has had, of necessity, 
to make decisions and exercise the functions of paramountcy beyond the terms of 
of the treaties in accordance with the changing political, social and economic condi- 
tions. The process commenced almost as soon as the treaties were made. The case 
of Hyderabad is cited by way of illustration. Hyderabad is the most important State 
in India. In 1800 the British made a treaty with His Highness the Nizam, article 
I $ of which contains the following clause: "The Honourable Company’s Govern- 
ment, on their part, hereby declare that they have no manner of cnncer i with any 
of His Highness’ children or His Highness* relations, with his subjerH or servants 
with respect to whom His Highness is absolute.” Yet. so soon as 1804 the Govern- 
ment successfully pressed t 1 e appointment of an indivi.iual as Chief Minister. In 
1815 the same Government had to interfere because the Niz.nm’s sons offered violent 
resistance to his orders. The administration of the State gradually sank into chaos. 
Cultivation fell and famine prices prevailed. Justice was not obtainable. The 
population began to migrate. The Indian Government was compelled again to 
intervene and in 1820 British officers were api^inted to supervise the district 
administration with a view to protecting the cultivating classes. Later on, again, the 
Court of Directors instructed the Indian Government to intimate to the Nizam 
through the Resident that they could not remain indifferent spectators of the disorder 
and misrule, and that unless there were improvements, it would be the duty of the 
Indian Government to urge on His Highness the necessity of changing his Mini8»er 
and taking other measures necessary to secure good (lovernment These 
are only some of the occasions of intervention by the Paramount Power in 
its own interests as responsible for the whole of India in the interests 
of States and in the interests of the people of the States. From this 
policy of intervention, there was in time a reaction. The States were left 
alone, and in the event of revolt, misrule or failure of heirs the Par.y 
mount Power stepped in with annexation. This policy was abandoned again 
after the Crown assumed direct Government in India. Lord Canning, the first 
Viceroy, said that there is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign ot England, 
which has never existed before, and which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowlednd 
by the Chiefs. Later in his despatch dated 30th April i860. Lord Canning laid 
down two great principles, which the British Government has foil wed ever since 
in dealing with the States ; 0 ) That the integrity of the States should be pmerved 
by perpetuating the rule of Princes, whose power to adopt heirs was recognized by 
SAnads in 186a {s) That flagrant mis-govemment must be prevented or arrested by 
the timely exercise of intervention. 

Instances or iNTERVEimoN 

The Paramount Power has defined its authority and right to intervene with no 
uncertain voice on several occasions c.g., the Baroda Case (i* 73 ' 75 )* Manipur 
case (1891-93), and so* lately as March 1926 in the letter of His Excellencv Lord 
Reading to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad which carried the 
authority hi His Majesty’s Government. In the Baroda case, the Gaekwar protested 
against the appointment of a Commission to investigate the complaints brought 
against the administration. The ^ceroy then wrote : "The GMkwar is rMpposible fw 
exercising his sovereign powers with proper regard to his duties and obligatioM al*to 
to the British Government and to his subjects. If these obligations be not tulfiuc^ 
if gross mis-govemment be permitted, if substantial justice be not done to tM 
subjects of me Baroda State, if life and 'property be persistently endangered, the 
Britidi Gdveroment will assoiedly intervene in amanner which m its Judgment may 
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best calciilated to remove these evils, and to secure good sovemment. Such 
timely intervention to prevent mis-govemment culminating in txkt ruin ef the State 
is no less an act of frienaship to the Gaekwar hknself than a duty to his subjects." 

In the Manipur case, the Chief Commissioner of Assam and four British officers 
went to bring about a settlement of certain disputes. These disputes led to the 
abdication of the Maharaja. The Chief Commissioner and party were beheaded 
under t^e orders of the brother of the Maharaja and the Prime Minister. An 
expedition was sent to avenge the outrage. Those responsible were arrested, tried 
and executed. In a {resolution the Governor-General-in-Council therefore held that 
the accused persons were liidile to be tried for waging war against the Queen. 

Lord Reading's Letter to Nizam Recalled 

In connection with the Hyderabad case, extracts are given from Lord Reading's 
letter : **The soverignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and therefore no 
Ruler of an Indian State cap justifiabl]r claim to negotiate with the British Government 
on an eoual footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and enp^age- 
ments, out exists independently of them and quite apart from its prerogative in 
matters relating to foreign powers and policies. It is the right and duty of the 
British Government, while scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements 
with Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout the Indian States. 
The British Government have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire 
to exercise this right without grave reason. But the internal, no less than external 
securit]^, whidh the Ruling Princes enjoy is due utlimately to the protecting power of 
the British Government ; and where imperial interests are concerned or the general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by the action 
of its Government, it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility 
of taking any remedial action, if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal 
sovemignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the Para- 
mount Power of ^his responsibility. It IS the right and privilege of the Paramount 
Power to decide all disputes that may arise between the States or between one of the 
States and itself ; and even though a court of arbitration may be ^pointed in certain 
cases its function is merely to offer independent advice to the Government of India 
with whom the decision rests." 

The Chamber of Princes 

The report next refers to the Montagu-Chelmsford recommendation for the 
appointment of a Chamber of Princes, according to which a chamber has been 
created, and is working, though some of the more important Princes have refused 
to attend the meetings of the Chamber. All the same the constitution of the Chamber 
and its standing committee meant that the Paramount Power had once, and for all 
abandoned the old policy of isolating the States and that it welcomed their co-opera- 
tion. 

In regard to the complaints that the States have been adversely affected by the 
arbitrary action of the Paramount Power the report says '*A considerable number 
of cases, extending over more than a century, have been laid before us by Sir Leslie 
on behalf of the States which he represents and also in the replies of other States 
to our questionnaire. We are not asked, nor have we the authority to pass judgment 
in such cases, still less to grant a remedy. We have not thought it necessary to 
hnr the Paramount Power in regard to such cases. We are in no sense a judicial 
tribunal nor can we exercise judicial functions. That the Paramount Power has 
acted on the whole, with consideration and forbearance towards the States, that 
many States owe their continued existence to its solicitute, is undoubted and admit- 
ted. Few Governments at any time in history could look back on more than a 
oentuiy of action without some historical regret, that certain things had been done. 
The grievances put forward by the States relate to the time in which the administra- 
of the States was very backward in cotajMurison with what it is to-day. Some of 
the grievances have already been met by concessions on the part of the Paramount 
Power, Widionl pressuie on States, the railways in India would not have the com- 
munications that it has to-day. Without pressure the Sutes would not have shown 
the prqgrem that they da 
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Taking a broad view of the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
States, we hold that thanks to good feeling and compromise on both sides, it has 
in the main, been one of remarkable harmony for the commonweal. In the last ten 
years, the Paramount Power has interfered actively in the adniinistration of indivi* 
dual States in only 18 cases. In nine of these, the interference was due to malad- 
ministration ; and in four to gross extravagance or grave financial embarrassment. 
The remaining five cases were due to miscellaneons causes. In only ^ree cases 
has the Ruler been deprived of his power. No bad record this, considering the 
num^r of States and the length of time concerned. We have heard comments 
^m some of the Princes themselves that, in certain of these cases, intervention 
should have taken place sooner than was actually the case. This is a difficult matter 
for which rules of procedure cannot well provide. The decision whsn to intervene 
must be left, and experience has shown that it can be safely left to the discretion of 
t he Viceroy of the day. 


Sir Leslie Scott’s Theories Examined 


The relationship between the Paramount Power and the States is then subjected 
to a more detailed examination by the Committee. The Committee say . “With miwh 
of Sir Leslie Scott’s opinion we find ourselves in agreement. We agree that the 
relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relationship to the Crown, 
that the treaties made with them are treaties made with the Crown and that those 
treaties are of continuing and binding force as between the States which made tbM 
and the Crown. We agree that it is not correct to say that the treaties with the 
Native States must be read as a whole — ^a dcx:trine to which there are obvious objec- 
tions in theory and in fact. There are only 40 States with treaties, but the temi, in 
this context, covers engagements and sanadas. The treaties were made with 

dual States, and although in certain matters of imperial «oncem, some sort w uni- 
form procedure is necessary, cases affecting individual States should be considerea 
with reference to those States individually, their treaty rights, their history and local 
circumstances and traditions and the general necessities of the case as bearing upon 


them.” . 

Criticising Sir Leslie Scott’s views, the Committee observe : “The novel theory 
of a paramountcy agreement limited as in the legal opinion, is unsupported by evi- 
dence, is thoroughly undermined by the long list of grievances placed before 
which admit a paramountcy extending beyond the sphere of any such aspreement,^ ana 
in any case can only rest upon the doctrine which the learned authors of that ’.opinion 
rightly condemn, viz., that the treaties must be read as a whole. It is not in 
dance with historical f^ts that when the Indian States came into contact with ^e 
British Power they were independent, each possessed of full sovereignty and <w a 
status which a modern international lawyer would hold to be governed by the rules 
of international law. In fact, none of the States ever held international ^tus. 
Nearly all of them were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta 
Supremacy, or to the Sikh Kingdom and dependent on them. Some were J**cucd ; 
others were created by the British. It is not in accordance with historical fact that 
the Paramountcy gives the Crown definite ri|fhts and imposes upon it definite duties 
in respect of only those matters relating to foreign affeirs and external and internal 
security. . • . / \ 1 

The activities of the Paramount Power fall under three main heads (i) external 
af&irs, (a) defence and protection and (3) intervention. In regard to extenial 
affairs, the Committee observe ; “The Indian States have no international life. 
cannot make peace or war or negotiate or communicate with foreign ^tes. inis 
right of the Paramount Power to represent the States in international affairs, which 
has been recognised by the Legislature, depends partly on treaties, but 
extent on usage. That this right of the Paramount Power to represent ^e StaMis in 
international affairs carries with it the duty of protecting the subjects of those btates 
while residing or travelling abroad is also recognised by the leg^lawre. Few intc^ 
national purposes, a State territory is in the same position as British territory, ana 
State subjects are in the same position as British subjects. The rights and duties 
thus assumed by the Paramount Power carry with them consequential rights 
duties. Foreign States will hold Paramount Power responsible if an Internationa 
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represented on the enquiring body. In the result, a financial settlement should lie 
made between the Imperial Government and the State or group of States on the lines 
of the settlement made in the past between the Imperial and Provincial Gmrnroents. 

The committee state that in the case of Princes having a salute of 2i or 19 guns! 
a concession is made by which all goods imported for personal use and the use of 
their families are exempt from customs duty. This differentiation is not unnaturally 
felt to be invidious. The committee recfjmmend that this exemption be extended to 
all Princes who are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right. 

Recruitment of Political Officers 

The committee lay stress on recruitment and training of Political o&ers. They 
point out that at present Political officers are recruited into one department for 
Foreign work and for Political work (the States) from the 1 . C S. andiffie Indian 
Army. These sources of supply are now limited, both being short-handed. Thought- 
ful Political officers are concerned as to the future recruitment for their departtnent 
They think that the time has come to get recruits separately from t^ universities in 
England for service in the States alone. The committee commend this suggestion 
for consideration. Tliey realise the difficulties of maintaining small services ; but 
declare that the importance of getting the best men possible is so great that no 
difficulties should be allowed to stand in the way. 

The Committee advise a short course for such recruits under a selected political 
officer with lectures on Aitchison's “Treaties" and on political ceremonial, and a 
teecial study of the language and customs of the people and all those gmcefol cour- 
spsies of manner and conduct to which Indians attach supreme importance. It might 
als o be possible to arrange, at some early period in their career, to attach young 
officers to embassies or Ministries for a further short course of training. 

Proposal for “Direct” Relations with Viceroy 

The Committee do not favour the proposal for an additional portfolio of Political 
Membership in the Viceroy's Council, because the Princes attach great importance to 
direct relations with the Viceroy as representing the Crown. The appointment of a 
Political Member would still leave the States in a large minority in the voting power 
of the Council. 

Similarly the Committee disapprove the scheme for the constitution of a States* 
Council composed of six members, and including three Princes. The Committee 
opine that no help could be derived frnm any such scheme. Indeed, such schemes 
which may loosely be termed, as of a federal character, are at present wholly prema- 
ture. The Sutes have not yet reached any real measure of agreement Hence, it 
is, that no constructive proposal has been placed before us ; and htnce it is that the 
Chamber of Princes must, for the present, remain consultative. 

The Committee advise that in future, the Viceroy and not the Governor-General- 
in-Council, as at present, should be the agent for the Crown in all dealings with the 
Indian States. This change would require legislation ; but it will have three distinct 
advantages : (1) it will gratify the Princes to have more direct relations with the 
Crown through the Vicero/ ; (2) it will relieve them of a feeling that the cases affect- 
ing them may be decided by a body which has no special knowledge of them, may 
have interests in opposition to theirs, and may appear as a jud^e in its own case ; 
and (3) it will in the Committee's opinion, lead to much happier relations between 
the States and British India and so eventually make a coalition easier. 

Procedure for Settlement of Disputes 

The Committee admit that there will, of course, be matters of common concern to 
British India and the States, in which the interests of the two may clash. The natural 
procedure in such cases, when the political Department and another department of 
the Government of India cannot agree will be for the Viceroy to appointt 
Committees to advise him. On such Committes, both British India 
and ^e States may be represented. Appropriate Departmental 
Standing Committees of the Assembly may meet the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes consisting wholly or partly of Ministers of the States, it 
being often difficult for the Princes themselves to leave their States. In the cases 
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in vrhich such Committees fail to agree, the Viceroy may appoint a more formal 
Committee, consisting of a representative of the States and representatives of British 

India with an imp^tial Chairman of a standing not lower than a High Court ludire 
In the wnt of their advice not being taken, the matter should then be referred to 
the decision ofthe Secretary of State. This procedure, the Committee hold, would 
be specially suitable in cases of clashing interests relating to maritime cu^oms or 
claims to water etc. Practically, no change is recommended on questions such as 
mints and coinage, salt, financial claims in regard to posts and telegraphs, opium and 
excise. The question of ports in Kathiawar, and restoration of the Viramgam cus 
toms line are, says the report, unquestionably financial and economic, but still 
subjudice. 

Alluding to the question of loans and the relations with capitalists and financial 
agents, the Committee point out that the question has been the subject of discussion 
between the political department and the Standing Committee and that they 
understand that an agreement is in sight. In the interests of India as a whole the 
Government of India must keep a certain measure of control of the loan market 

Control of Railways 

As for strategic and Important railways the Committee declare : “It is clearly 
necessary in the interests of India as a whole of the travelling public and of trade that 

all measures required for the proper working of arterial railways should be concen- 
trated in the hands of one authority, and that criminal jurisdiction should be 
continuous and unbroken. After full consideration, the Committee state that they are 
unable to restore civil jurisdiction on railways to States. As regards other railways 
the Committee recommend that the States should be given back all jurisdiction* 
criminal or civil, on the following terms (i) that the State or the company or individual 
or the association of individunls authorised by the State is either the owner of the 
railways or at least has a substantial mte rest in it and works it, (s) that the State 
possesses proper machinery foe the administration of justice, (3) that adequate control 
over the working and maintenance of the line is retained eithttl^ the application of 
an enactment and rules similar to the Indian Rail ways. Act, and rules made there- 
under or otherwise and (4) that the State will grant permission for soeb mq^tions 
ofthe line by the Government Railway officials as may be considered necessary. 

The Committee concludes : “In. making our proposals we have kept in mind 
three points, especially a due regard for the isfiernal sovcreigitty of States, the need 
of reciprocity between them and British India,, and the natnral and leghimate effects 
of presaiption." 



The Chamber of Princes 

oPENma DAY^iim February im 

The eighth session of the Chamber of Princes opened at New Delhi on the tlih 
PhfrftMry W29 at ii. a.m. Between 40 to $0 Princes and Chiefs were welcomed by 
H. £. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy individually after being presented to him by the 
Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber. 

After the Viceroys speech came the resolution moved by the Maharaja of Patiala 
and seconded by die Maharaja of Bikaner expressing the happiness or the Princes 
at the Kin^s progress towards recovery, which was earned unanimously. 

Resolutions condolence on the departed members and of welcome to the new 
members were then passed. 


Chamber opened to Public. 

The Chamber then proceeded to discuss the Maharaja of Patiala's resoluuon 
**that the present mctice of the House be amended to o^n forthwith meetings of the 
Chamber to the Press and public, subject to the provision that the sessions can be 
held in camera, if necessary.** The Maharaja of ihftafa commended the resolution 
in the following words : 

**0|)en diplomacy is the order of the day. Without publicity of our proceedings, it is 
impossible to dispel the groundless insinuations against the Cnamber and its activities 
by our opponents that, even now, though our sessions are technically not public, 
public men of all shades of opinion find admission in our visitors* gaUery, and 
unauAorised and even misleadiz^ versions of our proceedings leak out to the public 
and Ae Presa Normally, there is nothing in our proceedings which in the interests 
of our Order, need be kept confidential or secret For my part, I am convinced that 
we should have nothing to fear even if the whole of our proceedings, from the 
inception of the Chamber up-to-date, were published. 

*n^e ^tial publicity proposed in the original resolution does not secure the 
objective in view, since the public outside will not be satisfied by being informed of 
iht discussion on a few isolated resolutions. And as pointed out by Lord Irwin, 
partial publicity will invite worse criticism and suspicion than what exists at present. 
Publicity of our proceedings will not only eliminate suspicion, but even secure the 
support of all disinterested parsons for our constructive attempts in the Chamber at 
safeguarding our rights and interests and those of our States and subjects. It will 
moreover explode the suggestion often made that the Viceroy and the Government 
of India enter into a cons^racy with us to retard the constitutional progress of British 
India and to oppress our subjects. 

"Theresolutionunder discussion provides for the sessions of the Chamber to be 
normally open to the public and the Press ; but ensures a session in camera at the 
request of a member or a representative member, either at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent or by a decision of the Chamber. A session in camera may be invoked from 
the inception or from any stage of a meeting. This provision will secure us necessary 
privacy, should we, at any time, desire a discussion tn camera. It will not excite 
suspicion because some such safeguard is provided for in the rules of business of 
most of the legislative bodies including the Parliament. If His Excellency the 
Viceroy, at any particular time, desires to say something which he would not like to 
be published, it should be possible to arrange a session in camera or for an informal 
meeting with Ae Viceroy for the purpe^. 

'*We are passing through a very acute stage of transition. Forces are at work 
which are out to create and exploit misunderstandings against our Order. States- 
manship d^f n ande that we should boldly and courageously face the situation. The 
pnmosed resolution will go a long way tewards eliminating misunderstandings and 
strengthening our position. It will disarm our critics. It ensures us idl that we desire 
in the best interests of the Chamber, and it proclaims to the world, in a most effec- 
tive and diffnified manner, that the Order of Princes has nothing to conceal. I com- 
mand its ampunce to Your Highnesses and personaUy appeal to His Excellency 
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the Vicerov^depending on his constructive sympathy with our Order, to ^ive his 
assent to this resolution as soon as it is accepted and to give efiect to it forthwith. 

**Your Highnesses, in the past we have had sad and regrettable experience of 
our activities being mutilated and misrepresented in the Press. It had been 
suggested that it was due to the mysterv and secrecy in which our proceedings had 
been conducted. We on our side, are tmough this resolution, allowing a fair oppor- 
tunity to all concerned to get first hand information of our activides in the Chamber. 
Let us hope that the Press, on their side, will see that their comments on our 
proceedings are fiiir and unprejudiced.** 

The Maharaja of Bikaner stated that he had always been in favour of such a 
course from the time when the original conference came into existence ; and he dwelt 
upon the unfovourable impression which the existing secrecy entailed. In the best 
interests of the Order of I^inces as well as of India and the Empire, he appealed to 
the Chamber to pass the resolution. 

The Maharaja of Alwar referred to his own proposal four years ago providing for 
partial publicity which was then regarded as a dangerous move. His Highness 
commented upon the changes which since that time had come over the opinion of the 
Princes. He cordially welcomed tlie idea of publication of the proceedings. He saw 
only two difficulties in such a procedure, namely, that free debate might suffer, and 
some Princes might be discouraged from attending. But he supported acceptance 
of the resolution experimentally for one year, subject to renewal thereafter, if con- 
sidered desirable. 

Support also came from the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

Lord Irwin said that he entertained very little doubt that the arguments of the 
Chancellor and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner were convincing His own 
judgment was that if the resolution commanded support, the Chamber's decision 
would be wise. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, and His Excellency promised to put 
it into effect from the next day. The Chamber then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY-12TH FEBRUARY 1929 


Ninth Assembly of League 


On this day the Viceroy as representative of the King occupied the chair and 
all the members numbering 37 were present in their ordinary dress. At the outset 
the Nawah of Palanpur presented the report of the Ninth Assembl / of the League 
of Nations to the Chamber. In doing so His Highness emphasised the similarity 
of the League to the Chamber. Like the League, the Chamber provided a 
meeting place where the Ruling Princes or their Prime Ministers could gather on 
neutral ground ; and had itself a great moral and political value. 

The Nawab quoted the Prime Minister of Great Britain who attributed lack of 
understanding between Europe and the United States of America to the feet that 
U. S. A. was not a member of the League. The speaker therefrom deduced the 
urgent need of Indian States, who still kept out of the Chamber to join it. 

After detailing the constitution of the League, the Nawab stated that there was 
a feeling in India that though she was an original signatory to the Treaty of Versailles 
and paid a very handsome amount to the expenses of the League, t&re were not 
even half a dozen Indians employed in the entire Secretariat establishment. This 
seemed all the more surprising when a country like America, which was not even 
a member of the League, had more than a dozen members on die Les^e Secretariat 
But the speaker was ^[ratified that, within the last twelve months, India had squired 
a seat on the Economic Conference. An Indian representative was appointed Vice- 
President of the Economic Consulting Committee. It was also understood that an 
Indian was going to be appointed in the information section of the Secretariat. ^ 

The Nawab then gave a brief account rf the permanent Court of Intematioiwi 
Justice which, he said, should be special interest to the Order of Princes. It 
increasingly felt both br the Princes and politicians of British India and m me tutun 
scheme of constitutional development for India that judicial machinery mi»t be ‘ 
ed for setderaent of (a) justkaable disputes between States safer se 0>) justicia 
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.q»«8tions of interpretation arising out of treaties, 
SSIOl The International Court sai at 

^ Hague and was composed of eleven judges and deputy judges. The Court by 

*" international 

chAracter whKb the paries submitted. The Court might also give advisory opinion 

^ •*»« Assembly If the 

The Court had a written constitution which was known as the 
statute tor the Permanent Court of International Justice, and which provided the 
rules of procedure. Smtes and States only could be parties before the Court. 

In this connection the Nawab referred to the election to fill the vacancy caused 
by the mignauon of a judge at the last session. The Indian Delegation alone voted 
for Sir Abdur jUhim ; but they know he had no chance. The election of Mr. Huges, 
Amencan candidate, was a foregone conclusion, as they wanted to maintain the fink 
between America and the Court. 

T^e h^wab next referred to the codification of international law. It was obvi- 
ous that the Court could function satisfactorily only when it had a recognised code of 
law to administer. But there was no single international code but a number of 
national stipulations. The Mahaiaja of Alwar has suggested their first discussing 
and denning the main ^estion regarding the position of Indian States vis*a-vis the 
Crot^ and the British Government. This question was at present under examina- 
tion by the Indian States Committee. He thought that such investigation would 
clear the ground and pave the way for an early settlement of the various questions 
based on practice and usage. 

Proceeding, His Highness said that the conference for codification of International 
Law was expected to meet in 1929. The proceedings of such conference, whenever 
summoned, should be of very special interest to Indian Princes. Many of the subjects 
that might be dealt with by it namely, nationality, domicile, responsibility for damage 
to persons or property of foreigners and competence of municipal courts in regard to 
foreign States were such as arose on a small scale in the Indian States. He was not 
unmindful of the fact that international law could be applied fully as between com- 
pletely independent nations only : and that this was obviously not true of the Indian 


On the other hand municipal law was also not applicable as between the Crown 
and the Indian States. It might however be possible to deduce from a code of 
mtemational law, when it was available, legal principles applicable to the Indian 
Smtes in respect of certain cognate matters affecting the Princes in their relations 
with the Paramount Power as well as between themselves. 

The Maharaja of Patiala^ in proposing a vote of thanks to the Nawab of Palanpur 
in appreciation of his work at the League of Nations, said that the Princes judged the 
League by its results, and as such they welcomed it as a constructive step towards 
international peace and towards a federation of world States to which the best of 
humanity had always aspired. 

With the present mentality of the people of the earth, a bcttei League of 
Nations could not be established. It had the germs of right development and ad- 
mitted of healthy growth. At the last session, the Assembly of the League made 
commendable progress in some of the problems of social welfare and this year in 
activities relating to rural hygiene and Anti-Malaria work. India including Indian 
States was primarily an agricultural country ; and the improvement of rural conditions 
fonned an important plank in the programme of activities in Indian States. So the 
League's work should have the support of Indian States. 

The Chamber also welcomed the conclusions of the League as to the reduction 
of armaments as a step in the right direction. The Maharaja added : **It appears 
to us we ^ cannot stop war merely by reducing machine guns in Europe and waiWiips 
in the Pacific. We must attack not only the instruments of war, but also causes of 
war. These involve moral disarmament, adjustment of relations between Capital and 
Labour and better understanding between die Eastern nations. We hope and trust 
that constructive attention to these aspects of the problem, along with limitation 
of armaments, will eflectively ensure world peace. Concluding, the Maharaja 
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einpbasised that India like other great oriental countries would ultimately judge the 
utility of the League by its contribution towards equitably solving the probtem of 
immigration.** 

The Nawab of Dewas ( senior ) supported the vote of thanks. 

H. K the Viceroif, before patting the resolution of thanks to vote observed that 
the Nawab of Palanj^r had worthily maintained the standard of contribution which 
repiqsentatives drawn from the Order of Princes had previously made. He was 
particularly gratified as to what the Nawab had done on the question of lndia*s 
contribution to the League of Nations* finances. A great deal of the most valuable 
work of the League was done in informal consultations and in day-to-day social 
intercourse between the representatives of the different nations. The Nawab had 
discharged his duties very creditably. 

The resolution of thanks was carried. 

The Indian Stales Enquiry 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, as Chancellor, presented a review of 
work performed by the Chamber during the past year. This work primarily centred 
on the Butter Committee. Preliminary meetings with Sir Leslie Scott revealed the 
necessity of setting up a special organisation to prepare the case of the Princes. 
This was established. The quality and Quantity of work done in England, on behalf 
of the Order, spoke for itself This could not have been accomplished, but for the 
confidence and support which their Highnesses lent to the Standing Committee and 
himself. The success which characterised their labours in England was due to 
the wise counsel, unsparing labours and generous support of the Rulers of Kashmir, 
Bhopal, Nawanagar and Cutch who joined the deputation to England. 

The Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Maharaja of Alwar for carrying on the 
work of the Chancellor in his absence in England. 

After touching on subjects discussed by the Standing Committee during the last 
year, the Chancellor said that the question of acquisition of non-residential property 
in British India by the Princes was still under consideration. The question of air navi- 
gation over Indian States evoked lively discussions at meetings of the Standing 
Committee ; and the speaker informed that they had succeeded not only in presenting 
their view-point strongly at the meetings, but also given a token of their willinjgness 
within limitations to meet the reasonable demands of the Government of India in the 
matter. He trusted that with reason, justice and imagination this knotty problem 
would be solved. The Standing Committee also informally discussed the question 
of employment of Eurtman British subjects in States and the proposed decoration 
of the Chamber Hall with armorial bearings of various States. It was premature to 
refer to the first question now. As for the other, in view of the obvious difficulties 
involved, it was decided to give it up. 

Tiibules to Cbancellor 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Maharaja of 
Patiala, paid a tribute to the admirable manner in which His Highness carried on his 
work as Chancellor in the interests of the Order. This year, the Maharaja of 
Patiala had completed the third year of the office of Chancellor. During the whole 
period his work was heavy and responsibilities too great especially ihe work involved 
m connection with the Butler Committee enquiry. 

The Jam SakSb of Nawanagar remarked that the present time marked a landmark 
in the history of the Chamber. The Butler Committee gave them an opportunity of 
taking action as a corporate body. It was true that some distinguished memters 
of the OrdfBT had not hitherto taken an active share in the work of the Chamber, but 
he hoped would soon join them. The success already accomplished demons- 
uatM the strength ctf coiporate action, ami if Indian Princes were to lead the coun^ 
aiKi they most cultivate the habit of acting together. The Jam Sahib 

testifitul to tm couragOi wisdom and determination, which characterised the services 
of the of Auala. 

The Pant &chiv of Bhor supported the motion. 

The Maharaja of Alwar, in a wel/ delivered extempore speech, associated himself 
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witR the tributes to the Chancellor. The Maharaja of Patiala had held the office* of 
the Chancellor at an important juncture in the history of the Chamber ; and in con- 
nection with the Butler Committee work, the Chancellor's responsibility was most 
arduous. He not only took it up, but he himself went to England as the head of the 
deputation^ and conducted it to the finish. 

Reftarring to the remarks of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Alwar pointed out 
that in England, it was a work which was distasteful to him, but his brother Princes 
generously responded to the call and lightened his task. He wished every success 
in the endeavours of the Chancellor in order to bring to fruition the work ; and he 
hoped the result would be such as would be welcome by the Viceroy, his Govern- 
ment and the Princes of India. (Applause. ) 

The Fteerog in putting the resolution to vote hoped that the report of the Butler 
Cmnmittee, when received, would show that the committee had taken full account 
of the case presented by the Princes and Chiefs. Referring to the deci- 
sion taken bv the Standing Committee not to proceed with the decoration of the 
Chamber with armorial bearings, the Viceroy said that if any member of the Order 
wanted to have the armorial bearings put on, he would act as a liaison officer between 
them and the architect. 

Construction of Tramways in States 

^ The Maharc^ af Patiala moved that the recommendations of the Standing Com- 
mittee in regard to the constraction of tramways be taken into consideration. His 
Highness said that the question before the Chamber was not a new one. It first came 
before them in 1934 when the Maharaja of Bikaner presented the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee on the subject which embodied two important principles, namely, 
that the amount of compensation should be settled by mutual agreement or in case of 
difference, by arbitration. In the event of arbitration, each party should appoint one 
arbitrator and where the arbitrators disagreed, they should appoint an umpire 
whose decision should be final Secondly, since it was the sovereign right of every 
State to construct a tramway within its own territory, to open its country and to 
develop its internal resources, no question of vested rights or claims for compensation 
for any existing tramway could in the absence of any specific agreement, arise or 
be admissible. This proposal was circulated by the Government of India for the 
opinions of the Local Governments and political officers and durbars. As a result 
of the criticisms received by the Standing Committee, it realised that it was open 
to several objections. It excluded all new State tramways from liability for compen- 
sation to an old railway or tramway outside the State in the absence of a specific 
agreement. , , 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Patiala said that the compromise now recommended 
by the Standing Committee was eminently reasonable under the circumstances ; for 
it gave them complete freedom of action for future construction of tramways within 
their territories without liability of compensation except where there was a specific 
agreement to the contrary. It eliminated the reasonable objection of the Morvi 
Durbar and those who agreed with it providing that where a State extended or 
connected their tramways with others beyond their territories, the question of com- 
pensation should be discussed on merits. Even in the later case, it left open for 
any State, when giving permission in future for the construction of a tramway or 
railway within their territory, to reserve that it should not be liable to pay compen- 
sation to such tramway or railway in future if it constructed a new tramway going 
beyond its territories. 

The Maharaja of Alwar suggested that the decision be postpon^ for one ywr, as 
the summary of the Standing Committee’s Report reached the Princes only this 
week. 

The Vtearoy suggested that there were two ways open to the mover, either to 
persuade the Maharaja of Patiala to withdraw the motion or move postponement of 
the decision till the next session. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner opposed postponement, as he »id the summary was 
delayed at the request of the Maharaja of Alwar himself as he had 
Viceroy to suspend the business of the Standing Committee owing to his jubilee. 
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The resolution 'demanded the general concmrence of the Chamber on principles) 
and left individual freedom of action. 

The Jam Saheb of iVoif oiwmor wanted to know whether the resolution could be 
reconsidered if, later on, difficulties were experienced in the way of putting it into 
practice. 

The Viceroy held that it was open to the members to appeal to the Standing 
Coimttee for revision if necessary. ... , 

The amendment of the Maharaja of Aiwar was rejected and the original resolution 
carried. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

THIRL LAY^13TE FEBRUARY 1929 

Faith in British Conneeibn 

On this day, the Chamber of Princes discussed a most important resolution on 
the motion of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Patiala. The resolution which was 

^^^^^^V^ilcTadhSing^o their policy of non-intervention in the affairs of British India, 
and repeating their assurance of sympathy with its continued political progress, the 
Princes and Chiefs composing this Chamber, in view of the recent pronouncements 
ofa section of British Indian politicians indicative of a drift towards complete 
independence, desire to place on record that in the light of mutual obligations arising 
from^eir treaties and engagements with the British Crown they cannot a^ent to 
any proposals having for their object the adjustment of equitable relations between 
Indian Stales and British India unless such proposals proceed on initial basis of the 
British connection.*' 

The Maharaja of Patiala said tliat the Princes had always refrained from any intcr- 
ferene with British Indian politics and had no intention to depart front that salu ary 
rule ; but complete severance of the British connection, which bad 5 

by a section of British Indian political thought, was not a matter which affected 
British India alone. Their ties with British India were close, and tney i^re 
linked to it politically, historically and economically. They therefore regarded it as 
their duty to give suitable and timely expression of their deep concern that 
ments in Indian politics should not be such as would create an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of closer relations between British India and Indian India or 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their mutual treaty obligations with the 
British Crown. Territorially Indian States constituted nearly one half of the 
Peninsula, if Burma were excluded, while their population number upwards 7o 
millions. “Wc feel we are entitled to an adequate voice in shaping the ultimate policy 
of the whole country. It is our profound conviction that, in the best interests oi 
India herself, British connection should be maintained. Wc believe that India wll 
be a erreater and more prosperous land as a federation of autonoi^us States ana 
provinces within the Empire than she will be outside the Empire. 
conviction, we can only regard any movement in British India in the 
complete independence as likly to injure the best interests of the country and also 
to pwtpone the establishments of equitable and friendly adjustments of interests 
between the States and British India for the good of India as a whole. ’ 

Proceeding, the Maharaja said that apart from their conviction they felt that tne 
suggestion of Independence conveyed a menace to the due discharge of tnos 
recwocal rights andf^ligations which arose out of their solemn treaty 
which were the foundations of their relationship with the British Crown. He made 
clear that they implied no hostility to British India. On foe mher hand, they 
always expressed their sympathy with the aspiration of British India, which m y 
«ga?ded a. legitimate/ They .rec<>«»i«d .that British Ittd* 
within its exclusive sphere, to a^ire to nse to its full stature as foe States 
folly the rights they wm eSUed to exercise. “But just as we caimot 
any step in mtters involving the common interests ^Bntiah India 
wit^t paying due regard to the legitimate right of the tonw, so we “ 

.•laim the samexonskton^ from British India m matters which mvdve us along 

In*^iclusion His Highness said that the fature lay in a close rie, designed to lead 
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up to an eqiutable adjustment of the interests of British India and the stst*. 

on a fedml Thejr desire ^ to c^nt their relations with British Ind” 

consistently with the due discharge of their duties to their States and their treaty 
obligations with Britain. They wished to emphasise their belief that any constructive 
setument of the Indian situation must take due notice of the legitimate interests 
ofall the three parties concerned, namely Great Britain, British India and Indian 
States.'* Let us move our energies harmoniously to the task of buildina ud an 
Indian federation founded upon mutual respect for each other’s rights, which shall 
remain a constituent and autonomous part of the British Commonwealth of Nations." 

The Maharaja of Kashmir supporting the resolution affirming faith in the British 
connection said that the loyalty of the Ruling Princes to the British Crown was not 
an empty phrase or a mere figure of speech. It had been demonstrated on every 
possible occasion in the past, and they were proud to feel that this sentiment 
animated them as strongly as ever to-day. He had always kept aloof from the 
politics of British India and had no desire to preach a sermon to any section of 
British India. 


Their treaty relations were with the British Crown, and they were bound to treat 
the friends and enemies of the King as their own friends and enemies. In cases 
of difference of opinion on matters of joint concern to British India and the Indian 
States there was obviously only one authority that could decide namely, the British 
Crown, just as in a case of difference of opinion between New Zealand and Australia 
or Canada. In his own case, said the Maharaja of Kashmir, as a Ruler of a State 
having the privilege of guarding hundreds of miles of a frontier where three empires 
met, he inherited special responsibility, and it was necessary for him to say that, as 
in the pas^ so in the future, Kashmir would always fulfil the responsibility and 
obligations it owed to the British Crown by virtue of its treaties. It was a truism 
to say that the interests of the Indian States were identical with those of British 
India and whatever affected the stability or strength of Great Britain in India, 
affected not only the stability and strength of the Indian States, but also that of India 
as a whole. A federation seemed to be a higher ideal than an isolated self-govern- 
ing British India ; and autonomous Indian States would find great opportunity of 
mutual service and promotion of their respective aims and ideals under the common 
aegis of the British Crown in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Maharaja of Bikanet'y in supporting the resolution spoke as follows : — 

^It is not necessary for me to speak at any great length in supporting the very 
important resolution which has just been moved by the Chancellor. It was only 
the other day, namely, on the gth of September last at a dinner which 1 gave in 
Bikaner in honour of my Prime Minister, Sir Manubhai Mehta, on the eve of 
his departure for England to take part in the Princes’ work there connected with 
the Indian Sutes Committee, that I took the opportunity of explaining at consider- 
able length the views and sentiments and attitude and outlook of the Princes and 
States on the various important matters prominently before us at the present moment, 
— views which 1 believe I am not incorrect in saying, are held not exclusively by 
myself or shared by only a small number of the Ruling Princes of India but by at 
least a great majority, if not, as I would fain hope, by our entire Order — and which 
furthermore represent the sober opinion in our Indian States. At the same time, 
in regard to a resolution so important as the one now under discussion and which 
must, of necessity, cover a wide field and diverse subjects, it is the duty of everyone 
whether belonging to the States or British India, to make as clear as possible the 
terms of this resolution, as well as^our attitude in regard to its subject-matter so as 
to leave no room for any honest misunderstanding or deliberate misrepresentation. 
It is also best for us all to be perfectly frank. It pays invariably, at least, in the long 
run, and leaves no room for imaginary calculations or false expMtations. 

“The ChanceUor’s resolution moved to-day on behalf of the Chamber^ Princes, 
covers two important points. It attempts to make it clear (i) twt the ranees and 
States of India can have noting to do with any proposals having for their object 
the adjustment of equitable relations in the India of the futm between Indian Smtes 
and British India, which, as has been urged by a section of Bntish Indian politicmns, 
have as their goal the complete independence of India and thus the severance of the 
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Brifish conneotion and (a) the Princes' attitude of sympathy for the legitimate 
aspirations of our brethren in Brit'sh India for attaining mil nationhood under the 
Eaegis of the Imperial Crown. It should not be necessary to labour the first point. 
Honour and good faith demand that all the parties concerned should pay scrupulous 
regard to the treaties and engagements which have created mutual rights and obliga* 
tions. And here, may I, in all friendliness, add that the States insist upon Brittsh 
India also respectins[ our treaties and rights ? The Princes of India have all along 
assessed at a very high value the sanctity of the plighted faith ; and in doing their 
utmost to live up loyally to the high moral qualities of integrity of word and sacred- 
ness of compact, they have often cheerfully carried on the struggle and borne heavy 
sacrifices. Thus, it will be clear that, apart from our feelings of personal loyalty and 
attachment to the King-Emperor, we are intimately bound to the British Crown 
through our treaties and engagements which, in themselves, render it impossible 
for the Princes even to countenance, much less to lend their support to any such 
fantastic and impossible proposals which aim at complete indej^ndence and the 
severance of the British connection. 

‘‘Moreover it is my honest conviction as I am sure it is that of Your Highnesses, that 
India can find no ample scope for its continued constitutional advancement or grater 
security for its future well-being than in the Commonwealth of the British Empire. 
As a single instance in support of my argument it will suffice to ppint to the sure shield 
offered to all of us in India; with our extensive sea coast, by the might of Britain's 
navy, not to speak of the defence and protection of our for fiung frontiers guaranteed 
to India by the British Army ; and where also for orderly and i^cefiil development 
of our country, can we look for all the resources and facilities which the most 
powerful Empire in the History can offer us ? 

“In this connection, 1 would refer to the significant pronouncement made on the 
subject, not long ago, by General Smuts with reference to similar talk abort the 
complete independence of South Africa and its breaking adrift ftom the Empire. He 
pointed out, so far as I recollect, in much stronger language, that without the British 
Navy behind them, the independence of South Africa would not be worth much for 
any length of time. 

“We, the Princes and people of the Indian States, are ourselves Indians, and we do 
most sincerely wish our mother-land and fellow countrymen well ; and we do equally 
sincerely look forward, as proudly as any British Indian, to the day when our united 
country would attain to the full height of its political stature as in eve^ w^ an equal 
and fully misted member of the comity of nations within the British Empire and 
as much respected as any other self-governing British Dominion. 

“This has already brought me to the second point of our resolution. As 1 have pointed 
out on moie than one occasion, many Princes have, within this Chamber and without, 
and not only in India but also in England, gone out of their way not merely to express 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of British India ; but we havq, as oc- 
casion demanded, further urged that generous and liberal measures be talten early 
to accelerate the constitutional advancement of British India within the Empire. 
To-day, we have in this resolution again reiterated that we adhere to our policy of 
non-interference in the purely domestic affairs of British India and have repeated 
our assurances of sympathy with its continued political progress, be that towards 
Dominion Sums or Self-Government under the aegis of the British Crown, or what- 
ever other sptetDf compatible with our idea, might be desired and found most 
suiuble for British India. But it would obviously be futile and in vain for any 
section in British India to seek to make terms with Indian Sutes, Princes, 
and their subjects for any readjustment in the futu*« policy of this rcountry unless the 
basis of such negotiations is without menu! reservations of any kind or if the Dominion 
Sums now asked for it is ultimauly to be only a cloak for the goal of separation and 
compleu independence. 

“Here, Sir, may I be permitud to say with what gratification I read, as I am sure was 
the with my broffier Princes, the words addressed by Your Excellency, a few 
days ago, in the Imperial Legislative Assembly giving an assurance to British India 
that the memorable declaration of 1917 sunds and will sund for all time as the 
solemn pledge of the British people. When a few weeks ago^ in informal <i>scussi^ 
amongst ourselves, the proposal was mooud for this resolution to be Amoved by 
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the Chancellor, lome of us naturally also took into consideration as to whether 
such an action on our part was capable of being honestly misundebtood in the 
country. But as was pointed out, it only makes clear that we are not thwarting 
many way the constituuonal julvancement of British India; but that, fitr 
opposing, we are really lending our moral support to the leaders of 
Bntish India, who for instance in Calcutta last December, succeeded in gening rejec- 
ted the resolution moved by an extreme section of politicians for complete mdeiMn- 
dence. It is in this spirit that we all trust that our actions and deliberations 
will be viewed by all impartial and fair-minded men in British India. 


Before concluding, I would incidentally also observe that the proof of wisdom and 
justification of your Highnesses* decision, last Monday, to throw open to the Press 
and public the meeting of our Chamber in their entirety is forthcoming in a most 
practicable manner, much earlier than might ordinarily have been the ; for 
there can be few resolutions and discussions like the one now engaging our attention 
which, unless undertaken in the fullest light of publicity, are more capable of produ- 
cing misunderstanding or even misrepresenution and of creating suspicions m the 
minds of the people and Press of British India. It will be easily peireived that, 
had our sittings been held in seclusion aud our proceedings not been available to 
the Press and public, all kinds of rumours, even distorted versions, would have gone 
round, and through ignorance and alarm and in some cases deliberate perversion of 
focts, and the wildest canards, would have like a snow ball, gone round and gathered 
strength. The Chamber of Princes as well as individual Rulers taking part in to-day's 
debate would not only have been represented but believed by many an honest indi- 
vidual in British India as thwarting India's constitutional advancement To-day 
with our deliberations taking place in public, with the reporters of the Press pieient 
in this Chamber, and our proceedings freely available to all and sundry, both in 
British India and our States, the Chamber of Princes, as well as each of us, are in 
the strong position of being able conclusively to show to the entire world that nothing 
has been done by the Chamber of Princes, contrary to their oft-repeated declam- 
tion. Except those who are not open to reason, every fair-minded person in British 
India will now be in a position to understand that we stand for evolution and not 
for revolution, and that we stand and stand unflinchingly, steadfastly and irrevocably 
and regardless of all sacrifices, for maintenance of the British connection as well as 
for the adequate safe-guarding and correct recognition of treaty rights and privileges 
and prerogatives of ourselves and our States. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala said that the resolution truly reflected the spirit 
emanating from their Order. We feel that no greater disservice can be rendered to 
the cause of India than this policy and doctrine of independence. India cannot do 
without England. Her goodwill and assistance are needed not only to attain freedom, 
but to maintain it. The course the Princes are determined to follow is one which 
will be a guarantee of India's safety and salvation in the future as it had been in the 
past. 


The Maharaja of Alwar^ who spoke extempore, recalled that to avoid misunder- 
standings he had supported the resolution to open foe proceedings to the Press. The 
resolution which they were discussing was one still more liable of being misunderstood 
if discussed behind closed doors. Continuing, His Highness said : **We clearly and em- 
phatically declare that there is not a single member in this Chamber who does not very 
cordially wish British India every success in its endeavour to atuin that position which 
we Indian States already possess in regard to the government of our States. The point 
requiring emphasis is that our treaties, originally made with the Eas«, India Company 
were taken over by the Crown. Since then, our treaty relations are with the Crown 
and will ever remain with the Crown. We pray that with the British Crown as the 
supreme head, Indian States and British India may work out their mutual 
solution of advance and progress to foe goal we all wish for ; and we wish it would 
be the good fortune of British India to achieve her goal in a very short time. And 
as a united India we can march forward with the respective obligations to the 
British Crown. It has been mentioned that the Independence Resolution was a 
form of gesture in case there was undue delay in granting self-govenimen^ a^ that 
prominent public leaders had disassociated themselves from it We, foe Princes, 
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w&o bBTe great sttke in the country, feel that to break the tie which binds India to 
the Empire, will be nothii^ short of a calamity. Our union with the Empire is 
baaed on mntiial amweciation and ancient tradition. There is no reason why we 
dHRdd not symyathise with our brethren to attain constitutional advance by constitu- 
tieaal means : and we are not apprehensive that self-governing India will be a source 
of danger to our Order. We fed, we can attain our highest destiny within the 
Empire with advantage to each other : and we value above all British connection.*' 

The of Mamii held that those who pleaded for separation from the British 
Crown were die greats enemies of mankind, and added : “The only way in which 
we can ke^ our subjects loyal to ourselves, is to dissociate ourselves from this 

The UahartM of Jkwoo ( senior ) declared : “We have nothing in common with 
the mentality which wants serration from the British Empire. “Wt shall ever remain 
staunch to mr long cherished connection with the Crown, and we are not unsympa- 
thetic to British Indian aspirations to full responsible government.*' 

The Chiof of Korea said : “The question is of vital importance to our future pro- 
gress and well-bdng. We have behind us the incalculable strength and protection 
m the Empire, which fortifies us to-day ; and in addition we have political and econo- 
mic assistance and the help of the vast economic resources that constitute the 
backbone of the Empire.** 

The Ftoww enquired whether the Maharaja of Patiala would like to close the 
debate. His Highness said he had nothing more to add, whereupon the Viceroy 
said : “I have nothing to add to the resolution Your Highnesses have been discussing. 
The resolution is one of the most important which this Chamber has ever discussed. 
I have also no doubt that when the Chamber passes the resolution, it will be 
^pressing not only the opinion of those present here, but of the whole of Your 
Highnesms* Order. The speeches of Your Highnesses make clear, once more, the 
position in this matter in regard to flie relation of the States both to British India and 
to the British Crown. The purpose of your resolution is therefore clear.'* 

The resolution was put and canied unanimously. 

Appointment of Pro-Chancellor 

rhe Moharaja of Patiala next moved recommending to the Viceroy that part one 
of the first ^regulation of the Chamber's Constitution be amended to provide for the an- 
nual election of a^ Pro-Chancellor who will act as Chancellor in the event of a vacancy 
by death, resignation, incapaciation, or absence from India of the Chancellor and that 
the Pro-Chancellor be designated Officiating Chancellor during the period he so 
functions and that he shall be ex-officio member of the Standing Committee and that 
Ae Chancellor going out of India on duty connected with the Chamber shall retain 
his office. 

ProcMding, the Maharaja of Patiala said that having functioned as Chancellor for 
the test three years, he felt it his duty to submit that his experience suggested that the 
resolution was necessary. ^ A similar contingency was provided for recently in the 
Government of India Act in respect of leave of absence for the Governor-General or 
Governors. 

The iToborflpo of Bikaner, in seconding the resolution, stated that he himself, as 
^ancellor, expenenced great difficulty when he had to go out of the country. 
There was no clear provision to-day in the Constitution for a Pro-Chancellor ; and 
It was therefore necessary to amend the Constitution He suggested that the 
Fnnce who secured the second highest number of votes at the election of Chancellor 
shoura be elected Pro-Chancellor and should be ex-officio member of the Standing 
Committee. He advocated separate elections for the Standing Committee, ana 
moved an amentoent to that effect 

The Maharaja of Alwar pointed out tiiat under constitution no amendment was 
in order unless 24 hours* notice was given to the effect 

The Maharaja of Bikaner pointed out that he had given proper notice of the 
amendment to the Secretary and he understood that it was'circulated some days ago. 
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The Ytctxof put iSat amended rescdudon to the Chamber which iras adopted 
without further discussion. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

FOURTH DAY-^ 14 ih FEBRUARY 1929 


E duca t ion of Young Princes 


The Chamber of Princes met this morning with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
the chair. At the outset the Maharaia of Bikaner moved that a committee, 
consisting of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Kashmer, the Rulers of Bhopal, 
Nawanagar and Bikaner, Sir Manubhai Mehta, CoL Hasker, Sir Prabhasham^ 
Pattani, Col. Vendel, Major Colvin, CoL Watson and Messrs. Madon and Kelly, be 
a p^ inted to enquire into the question of educational facilities for the young Princes in 

The Maharaja of Bikaner stated that as a result of the resolution adopted at the 
6rst session of the Princes* Chamber in 1916, a committee was appointed to enquire 
into that question. Several changes were then introduced in the system of educ iuon 
for the Princes in India. Since then, many developments had taken place in the 
world ; and in recent years several minority administrations had come into existence 
in the country. But it was not so much a question of education. It was adminis* 
trative training which was remiired for a young ruler. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
held that if the Ruler of a State failed in the discharge of his duties, it was due more 
to lack of administrative training than to anything else. He therefore placed 
administrative training in the forefront Similar views had been expressed by the 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar during the Round Table Conference which the Maharaja of 
Bikaner said His Excellency the Viceroy had convened at Simla in 1927. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner suggested that the terms of reference of the proposed committee 
should be (i) the question of minimum fees ; (2) details in regard to administrative 
training ; and (3) the question as to how to free young Princes from loose thinking 
and loose talking. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that twelve months* training for young Princes 
was inadequate as was imparted at present. As to the suggestion that young Princes 
might be sent to some other State for training, the speaker held that such a system 
might suit the heirs of small States, but not of big ones ; for, big States had their 
own law and administrative regulations. It was therefore best for the heirs of big 
States to come in to the closest touch with their own people and local conditions, and 
imbibe the traditions and culture of their States. In conclusion, the Mahai^a of 
Bikaner appealed to the Chamber to accept the resolution, and requested His Exce- 
llency the Viceroy to appoint a committee and to put its recommendation into effect. 

His Highness the Ruler of Panna seconded the resolution. 


His Excellency the Viceroy informed that through oversight, opa of the naines 
suggested informally among'the Princes had been omitted from the list proposed for 
the committee, ^^ile not desiring to be too technical in such matters, he suggested 
for future guidance that names should be notified to the Secretary 24 houn before 
sittings begin. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner emphasised that the Chamber was new to Parliamen- 
tary procedure ; but in this matter of personnel, names were di^ussed informally; 
but he had no opportunit> of ascertaining the views of the majority as to whom they 
wanted to be put on the committee.. 


The Ffcefwjr suggested early steps for the amendment of the Standing Order to 
make things more explicit. As for the resolution itself, the subjwt mattCT was «ur- 
reaching, and riieretore he desired more or less a unanimous towion if pwslDm. 
It was a correct solution of his question that the future of their Order very wgeiy 
rested-— and not only the future 0? the Order of Princes, but, what was more tmp^ 
tant, the future of the Indian States' subjects. His own view was that twwty^cww w 
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in Eqaiand. Cooclading, the Viceroy thought that a committee of fourteen was too 
umneidy, and prefonred a smaller body. 

The Mahari^fa of Alwar suggested that die resolution be split into two parts, one 
regarding the appointment of me committee, and the second fording its personnel. 
Regarding the latter part, he regretted he was nnable to be present at the last evening's 
informal conference, and moved that the question of the personnel be left over for 
discossioB till to-morrow, and that meanwhile the list might be open to addition or 
altemdon in an informal manner and the names to be put on the committee might 
be circulated for ibis purpose. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner had no objection to the Coarse suggested by the Maha- 
raja of Alwar. 

H. E. the Viceroy agreed to this The first part of the resolution was carried, and 
the second part was left open. 

this hour, the galleries were overcrowded with a large element of members of 
the Assembly and the Council of State, both of which were not in session to-dav. A 
strildng feature in the galleries, as down in the Chamber, was the display of yellow- 
coloured turbans, with which the Vasanta reason is generally ushered. 

The Natoab of Malerhotla moved a resolution recommending that the report of 
the Indian States Committee should be circulated to all States, the Rulers of which are 
members of the Cumber in their own right, and to all States returning representative 
members for opinion, and that the Government of India should take no action unless 
and until such OTinions had been received and the reports together with the opinions 
of the States, had been fully discussed in the Chamber of Princes ; and that in addi- 
tion to obtaining written opinions of the States, the Viceroy should give an opportunity 
to some of the Rulers of big and small States, whom His Excellency might select, to 
give him verbally their views. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala and the Chief of Bhor supported the resolution in 
short speeches. 

The Maharajaof Koroa^ supporting the motion, declared that such a free exchange 
of views would satisfy the Princes that they had had their say in the matter. Such 
opportunity would be of special value to those Princes who had elected representatives 
in the Chamber. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that the problem of definition of the relations between 
Indian States and the British Government though difficult had been tackled by the 
Butler Committee, whose report was being awaited. This problem was interwoven 
round the various Sanads, treaties and engagements of different Rulers, everyone 
of whom interested in securing adequate time for full discussion for consideration 
of the various istnies. Any time spent on this would really not be wasted. 

H. E. the Vioorop appreciated the desire for a full discussion of the Butler Com- 
mittee report ; and in accordance with the general practice of consulting the Rulers of 
Indian States befbre taking any action, they would ui this case also give an opportu- 
nity to the Princes to express their views. As for himself, he was at their disposal 
and would receive any Prince, big or small, to give the benefit of his views. 

The resolution was carried. 

Govwmmeiil and Chamber's Resolution 

The Maharqfd of Kaskmor then moved that a statement be placed on the table of 
the Chamber showing the resolutions passed up to the date by the original Princes' Con- 
ference and its successor, thetpresent Chamber of Princes and the action taken by the 
Government of India thereon. The Maharaja held that in regard to some matters 
iriiich had been discussed during the past 14 or 15 years, they did not know what 
action tiie Government of In& luid uken. Further, they were anxious to create m 
as many oftiieir Order as possible an interest in the Chamber, and to bring within 
their fold those Princes who were at present conspicuous by their absence m this 
House. A statement of their trork wotMgieatiy help in this direction. A statement 
such as he proposed would act as a stimum to them, and it would then ^ome 
possible for them to expedite progress in regard to those matters to which mey 
atmehed very great importance. Ihoae^ Ae readutkm did not say that such a 
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statement brought up-to-date should be placed on the table every year at the anwial 
Msion of the Cbaamerr he hoped it would become possible for Hi's Excellency's 
Government to do so every time. He understood that this practice was followed in 
relation to Ae resolotions moved in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State and that the prhcedure therefore was not without a precedent. 

' After the Maharajas of Patiala and Sitamau had supported the motion, Lord 
Irwin accepted the resolution, and announced that as soon as the returns were 
compiled, they would be made available to the Princes. The resolution was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Dales for Annual Meeting of Chamber. 

At the instance of the Maharaja of Patiala, who moved the resolution in the 
absence of the Ruler of Bhopal, the Chamber adopted a motion recommending that 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Princes be held in future on 2nd or 3rd 
Mondays in February and that the meeting of the Standing Committee be held on 
3rd Mondays of March and November respectively each year. It however was 
provided that should the dates so settled coincide with impwtant rdigious festivals, 
other convenient near dates be selected. 

Princes* Contribution for Charities. 


In the last resolution moved on this day the Chancellor urged the laying on the 
table of a ftill statement of contributions made by Indian States and their Rulers 
from 1877 to the present day to charities, and to educational, medical and commemo- 
rative institutions, relief funds and other public causes of benefit to India both in 
times of war and peace. The Maharaja of Patiala remarked that a large number 
of appeals for funds had been addressed in the past to Princes for relief and other 
commemorative and medical work in British India, by Viceroys downwards to 
Collectors, and had been cordially responded to. Contributions by the Princes included 
a large cumber of endowments which gave the Princes genuine pride. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur seconded the motion. . . . 

The Viceroy accepting the resolution stated it was strictly within the fine fimctions 
of the Chamber to have asked for such a statement. A compilation of these statistics 
however would involve a great amount of work and although he hww that t 
Political Department did not suffer from lack of goodwill, it did suffer from lack of 
time. Personally the Viceroy thought the labour would be worth while in the 
interests of complete records. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 


FIFTH DAY-- 1 STH FEBRUARY 1929 . 

EdweatioB Young Princes. 

Tht Chamber of Princes held its final sitting to-day. His Excellency the Viceroy 

^nls^kighness the Mahar^fa of Bikaner moved the second part of the resolution 
which stocm over, recommending the appointment of a committee to consicwr tne 
question of education and administrative training of minor Princes. He said tn«, 
in accordance with the desire expressed in the Chamber yesterday, iwmes rmro 
circulated to the Princea The personnel now presented to Their Hiffbxjs^s w 
the outcome of informal discussions in the Standing Committee. ATthwgh 
seemed to be little large, it was really a matter of 
the committee was a useful one. Sir Prabhasantor Pattani 

not as a result of the debate yesterday, but of his own free will. The Mahamja m 
Bikaner suggested that either Kasi Asiuddin, Dewan of Datia or I^n Bahato 
Abdul Hamid, Dewan of Kapurtbala, should be on the coinmittee. Although he was 
not superstitious, he would not like to keep the number at thirteen. 

His Excellency the Vkeroy said that he understood that His ^ 
Maharaja of Kashmir had also with^drawn his nam^ His Exc^cy thm^ 
sagged that the number be tept at twelve and that Their Highnesses couia aao 

more names to the committee it found necessary. rhamher and the 

His Exodtency the Viceroj^s suggestion was accepted by the Cbamuer, ana 

CommitM vas eventually ai^inted. 
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able to serve on the C3mmittee. I thank my friends for their sympathy and good- 
will towards me for my work for my people, for our Order, and for the country.*’ 

The Chamb»$r elected the Ruler of Dholpur (28 votes), the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
(25 votes), the Ruler of Porbunder (23 votes), and the Raja of Sitamau (18 votes) as 
members of the Substitute Committee. 

Indian Slates* Enquiry. 

The MaJiart^a of Patiala replying on behalf of the Chamber to the openina 
address of the Viceroy, referred to the profound relief experienced by the entire 
Order at the news of the King’s progress towards recovery. 

Referring to the Butler Committee the Maharaja of Patiala said that the actual 
course of its proceedings did not entirely coincide with the hopes formed. We must 
in all fairness inform Your Excellency that the round Uble idea for which we 
had so earnestly hoped, did not materialise. In that case, we would have laid all our 
cards on the table, and exchanged views without reservation and would have 
laboured together in harmony and candour to find a solution of the problems which 
confronted us. But whatever form the report of the Committee might ultimately 
assume we are clear in our minds and happy to hear from Your Excellem y that we 
in this Chamber, should not merely have an opportunity of expressing our opinions 
Upon the document itself but have adequate occasion for examining any propels 
for action that the Government may decide to take.** 

The Maharaja of Patiala referred to the internal conditions in the States, and said 
that they had been striving hard to modernise the administration and move with the 
times. 

Turning to other topics the Maharaja expressed gratitude to the Viceroy 
for the assurance that the Government would bear in mind the dislocation, on 
account of loss of opium revenues to which the States would be exposed, 
as a result of the international obligations contracted on behalf of British India. * He 
suggested pooling together the opium profits and assured the co-operation of the 
States in effecting a solution. 

In regard to road development, he expressed the hope that the States would be 
given an opportunity to discuss the proposals of the Road Committee btfore 
a decision was taken, as the matter had far-reaching consequences afiecting 
the States. 

The Mahar^a of Patiala specially referred to the shortage of armaments available 
for the States* Forces. He said that bitter experience had shown that the forces of Law 
and Order were not infrequently handicai>ped in their endeavours to secure suppre- 
ssion of crime. He then suggested the bringing of those States whose political 
relations were not direct with Provincial Governments under the Government of 
India and lastly he expressed the difficulties which they anticipated from the con- 
clusion of international conventions by the Government of India, in a manner which 
did not fully provide for the position of the Indian States. 

Viceroy’s Closing Remarks. 

His Excellency the Viceroy^ closing the session, thanked the Chancellor for his 
speech, and congratulated the Maharaja of Patiala on deservedly reraining the con- 
fidence of the Chamber and on being re-elected. It was a pride and pleasure for His 
Excellency to preside over their Chamber and to ketm in a close contact with the 
Princes and to learn their opinions. Alluding to the Maharaja of Patiala's remark 
about the Butler Committee and the Roads Committee. Lord Irwin dectered diat the 
Government would always move along the line of common consultation with the 
States British India. 

Referring to their resolution to maintain the British coni^tion. His Excellency 
laid stress on the principles of loyalty to the Crown, stability of Government, and 
consdtuiional advance. He said that along these three points any one couM naimtt 
the seas of political struggle. The Viceroy praised the standard of speech^, which 
were well conceived and to the point ; but he hoped the select oligarchy would co-opt 
and recruit more members to taltc pa rt in the spe^hes. j 

Rttrarding their action to throw open tlm sessions to the Press and toe ^ PuIhic, 
His Excellency stud it would tend to solve controversial questions of policy and 
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increase the importance of the Chamber in the eye of the country. Lord Irwin in 
conclusion wimd all prosperity to the Princes and their States. 

The Chamber then adjourned iine die. 


The Priaces’ Deputation to Viceroy. 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed unanimously at the conference 
of the representatives of 6o States held in Bombay from the 20th to 26th June 1929 
and presented by the Standing Committee of the Princes* Chamber to H. £. 
the Viceroy at Poona on the 28th June as an informal expression of the Princes’ 
opinion 

1. Pleafor Dired Relalionsliip with the Crown. 

^‘Without prejudice to a final expression of the views of the Indian States on the 
report of die Indian States* Committee and to such future action as may be deemed 
adidsableby the Indian States, this informal conference of Indian States records its 
satisfaction at the Indian States* Committee's recognition, in certain important res- 
pects, of the correct position of the States as instanced by their findings : 

"(a) that treaties, engagements and sanads have been made with the Crown and 
the relationsMp of the States to the Paramount Power is a relation3hip to the 
Crown : 

that these treaties, engagements and sanads are of continuing binding force 
between the States which made them and the Crown : 

^*(c) that it is not correct to say that the treaties with the Indian States must be 
read as a udiole : 

*‘(d) that the Viceroy and not the Governor-General-in-Council should in future 
be the Agent for the Crown in all dealings with the Indian States. 

2m The Stales and the British India 

"Whilst welcoming the attainment by British India of her due place among the 
British Dominions under the aegis of the British Crown, this conference expresses 
gratification at the Indian States* Committee’s recognrtion (a corollary of the true 
constitutional position of the States) that the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes should not be transferred without the agreement of the 
Princes to any third party, which reco^ition leaves the door open for negotiations 
between the States and British India with a view to arriving at an equital^le and 
satisfectory arrangement on terms fair and honourable alike to British India and 
the Indian States. 

3. Plaaiidal ReadiiiilBMiils Urged 

"This conference expresses its appreciation of the recognition of some of the 
claims of the States to relief from the existing financial arrangements which adverse- 
ly affect the States and their people in a variety of directions, and expresses the 
hope that the personnel and procedure of the independent expert committee which, 
it fii proposed, should explore the ;fioaecial and fiscal problems, shall be settled in 
conmltation between all the parties concerned. 

4. IniBMHibii by Fenmount Powwr 

"This c o nfe r ence expresses ks disappoitttment at certain unsatisfectory aspects 
of tbm ngatt wfaich^ Is premdieial to m interests of the States and India as a whole 
as itell as of the Enurire, sucn as : 

"(a) the feihiie « the Commicfeie afrer its admission that the sovereignty is divided 
botpeon the Crown and the States lo draw any sudi tUviding lino as would 
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the right! of the Crown in regard to the Sutei upon a deSnite as opposed to diiCie- 
tionary basis : 

“(b) the assertion rf the Committee that intervention on the part of the Paia- 
moohc Power which is not justified by the spirit and letter of the subsisting engaae- 
meats may be justified on the score of imperial necessities and the shifting circums- 
tances of time : 

“(c) the omission of the Committee to recommend that the existing machinery 
should be made satisfactory and effective for the purpose of adjudicnting upon 
matters affecting the subsisting engagements, such as the internal autonomy of 
Sutes and disputes between States inter ae : 

“(d) the contention of the Committee that usage and sufferance, without the 
free consent of the States, and executive decisions are capable by themselves of 
moiifyi^ the imperial rights solemnly guaranteed by treaties and engagements 
and reamrmed by successive Koyal proclamations : 

“(e) the fiilure of the Committee to distinguish between sanads that are in Lhe 
nature of agreements with an i those that were 1 np jsed on the States : 

“(f) the implied opinion of the C rnmittee that usage based on the cases of 
individual States is a source of paramountcy applicable to the States as n whole 
despite their admission that the treaties can.io: b^ rea i as a whole ; 

“(g) the failure of the C immicte ^ to provide effective means of securing to 
the States their rights in matters of common concern to Iniia as a whole. 

* c. This conference believes that these and other questions now at issue between 
the British authorities and the Scates and British India can, at the present stage, 
be best solved in personal discussion with His Excellency the Viceroy and by 
recourse to frank and frien lly negotiations, and authorises the btanding Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes to take su:h necessary action between the present date 
and the meeting of the Chamber of Princes in February 1930 as would facilftate 
this task. 

“6. This conference authorises the Princes on the Standing Committee to com- 
municate informally to tne Viceroy, at a meeting to be held at Poona on the afith 
June, its tentative views regarding the various findings and recommendations of the 
the Indian States' Committee. 

“7. This conference reaffirms the resolution of the Princes to devote to the moral 
and material progress of the subjects of the States the advantages resulting from the 
removal of those inequitable fiiiancial burdens whereunder the States at present 
labour. 

8 . Reforms in the State. 

“This conference, rbile appreciating the response already made in certain 
directions, invites the atteiuion of tne Siaies* Governments the resolution regard- 
ing essential reforms passed in the Chamber of Princes on the 23rd February 1938, 
and emphasises once agair.*;. the supreme importance of giving full effect thereto.'* 



the S. 1 States Peoples* Confereoce 

^ The fint seif ion of the South Indian States Peoples* Conference was held at 
Trivandrum in the Travancore State on the 14 th January 1929 under the dis- 
dnguishe'l presidentship of Sir M. Visveswaraya. The ftdlowing is the foil text of 
the address delivered hy him on the occasion : — 

The questions connected with Indian Reforms have reached an important stage 
and we have met here to assist in their right solution and to safeguard in so for as 
In us lies, the interests of the people of Indian States in any organisation that may 
be set up for the future governance of India. 

It is a pure accident that this conference is held in Travancore. To invite us 
here bespeaks the confidence the local leaders have in their own Government So 
far from being a refiection the conference is itself a compliment to the State and to 
the gracious lady who presides over its destinies as Maharani- Regent 

This is a critical time in the political life of our country. The people of British 
India are struggling to get the Dominion Status. The Indian States people should 
help them if they can but do nothing to hinder their progress. At the same time 
we want to urge that all parties including the States* people should join hands at 
this juncmre and attempt a permanent solution of the problem of responsible 
government for India. While our immediate object is thus to voice the Stales peoples* 
views, we should not overlook the fundamental feet that the problem of Indian 
Reforms is one and indivisible and cannot and ought not to be envisaged otherwise 
than as a single problem. In what I am about to say, I shall endeavour to refer to 
Indian reforms in outline and the place of Indian States therein in some detail. My 
address will deal with the Indian problem as a whole though chiefly from the States 
Peoples* point of view. 

YOU are aware that the Indian States Peoples* Conference which met in Bombay 
in December 1927 sent a deputation to England towards the latter half of 1928 to 
press their views on the attention of the Butler Committee and the authorities in 
Whitehall. The Butler Committee, we understand, received a memorandum from that 
body but was unwilling to meet the deputation itself in person. The depuution did 
the next best thing ; they made known to the British public the disabilities under 
which the people in Indian States carried on their existence and gave voice to their 
legitimate demands. I know you will wish to convey to Diwan Bahadur M. Rama- 
Chandra Rao, who led the deputation, and to his colleagues our high appreciation of, 
and warm acknowledgments for, the services they have rendered to the States 
Peoples* cause on this occasion. 

As a resuh of the visit of the Princes and presumably also of this delegation to 
England a debate was raised in the House of Lords on the position of the Indian 
States on the $th of last month, at the instance of Lord Olivier, formerly Sehretary 
of State for India. The debate showed that the British Government had formed no 
idea till then as to what the future constitution of the Government of India should be 
and what place in that conptitution the Indian States should occupy. Judging from 
the recent pronouncements on the subject, one feet stands out clear. No one in high 
authority seems concerned in the betterment of the people residing in Indian States. 
In discussing future policies for the constitution of this country, they all seem to for- 
get the specific disabilities and needs of this vast population. 

As the Indian States occupy 40 per cent, of the total area of the country and con- 
tain 23 per cent, of its entire pcqmlation, I venture to assert that no scheme devised 
for the future government of India can afford to ignore them. No constitution which 
may be set up, unless it makes due provision for safe -guarding the future interests of 
this not negligible population cau be regarded as satisfactory or will have any element 
of permanency in it. 

Simon Constitutional Reforms 

Under the first instalment of Reforms inaugurated by the Parliamentary Act of 
19191, known as the dyarchical form of government was introduced into the 

produces of Bpriili 4 |fdia and simultaneously, the number of Indian Members in the 
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Eiecntive Council of the Governor-General was increased from one to three in a 
total of seven. As an extension of the reforms referred to, is due at the end often 
years from the date of their inauguration, the British Government, on November 8 
I9»7» apminted a Pariiamentory Commission under the presidency of Sir John Simon 
to enquire *‘into the working of the system of government, the growth coeducation 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters con- 
nected therewith'* and to **consider how &r it is desirable to extend, modify or restrict 
the degree of responsible government now existing in British India." 

At the instance of the Indian Princes, the Government of India, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, appointed on December 16, 1927, a committee presided over 
by Sir Harcourt Butler to report upon questions affecting the political and financial 
relations existing between the Government of India and the Indian Statea When 
these two bodies have submitted their reports, the British Government in England are 
expected to come to a decision regarding the future constitution for India and the 
place which the Indian States should cxrcupy in it. 

The instnictioiM to the Simon Commission are merely a repetition, of the fbrmala 
laid down by Mr. Montagu ten years ago and are wholly formal and techak^L As 
is well-known, the Indian public never took kindly to the original reforms 1^ they 
have expressed thorough dissatisfaction with the composition of the CosniniMton and 
the methods of enquiry pursued by them. 

Hie Butler Committee seem concerned with the records of Treaty r^hts and 
States' Finance. They have so fiir afforded no evidence of dieir conccra to the 
needs of the 70 millions of people whose good government is, or ought to be, their 
primary concern. 

There is no open dealing, no largeness, no magnanimity, no gesture of generous 
treatment in the proceeding of either of thesfi bodies. 

There are four parties interested in the decision of these momentous questions, 
namefy, (I) The British Govenmient and the British people ; (ii) The Indians 
residing in Briitiri^ Hadfei ; The Princes ruling the Indian States : and Cv) The 
Sabiect People of the Smn. 

}ud]ged their recent declaratioiis, the British Government and the British 
people seem intesested m smuntaiciiig the present system of government as long as 
ilimef be possSde. The Princes ruling the Indian States seem interested in conti- 
mrinf ibesr mKe over their frbiccis practically unimpaiied and they are diiin- 
dined to enrae nnder any fiitnre Government of India, which may be responsible 
toon Peered Central Legislatun;. The people of British India have by persistent 
afttarion seenred.. sndcr the Parliamentary Act of iqiQt certain elementary reforms 
in tlwir constifutron and they are at present demanding an enlargement of the same 
iaso die Domsaioo form of government. The people of Indian States represented 
at this Conference want some form of responsible Government for themselves in 
their respective States and a feir share of voice in any future constitution of the 
Government of India which may exeictse control over their affiiirs. There will always 
be individnal exceptions but the above is, I think, a fiiir description of the attitude 
and viewpouit of each of the four parties concerned. 

The Chamber of Princes And Its Position. 

Since the inauguration of Reforms in British India in 1920, some of the Princes of 
Central and Northen ^ndia organised among themselves and secured from the British 
Government the establishment of an Assembly known as the Chamber of Princes, 
which was formally inaugurated by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on February 8, 
*9*1. The total number of Ruling Princes is 662. But it is understood that about 
xoo of them are of great importance and of these 108 Princes are members of the 
Chamber of Princes in their own right, while other Rulers are entitled to elect repres- 
entatives to the Chamber. _ 

The Chamber of Princes which has for its object the protection of the Treaty rights 
and privileges of Princes and theu States, meets twice or thrice a year at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India and it has opportunities of discussing with the 
various departments of the Government of India matters in which the administration 
of both the States and British India arc interested. ^ a r 

When the appointment of a Commission to investigate the question 01 the lun .er 
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intfalnieBt ofRefixins ia BritiA India i*as mooted, the Princes nrfed and obtained, 
as already estplained, the appointment of a Committee which has since taken shape to 
dedne the future relations beiweeu the Government of India and themselves tinder any 
new constitution that mi^^t be evoled. 

A large number of Princes from Central and Northern India visitrd England in a 
body to represent their views before the Butler Committee and presumably also to the 
Secretary of State for India, and obtain assurances regarding their future position in 
any new scheme of Reforms proposed for British India. Neither the Butler Committee 
nor tiie British Government appear to have given any encouragement to the s^idc 
changes put forward by the Princes. So far, the theories enunciated by Sir Leslie 
Scott on behalf of the Princes have not met with any general acceptance except from 
some belonging to the order of the Princes. The nearest approach to them from any 
responsible body is perhaps the view set forth in the Memorandum submitted to the 
Simon Commission ny the European Association of Calcutta. 

At present the aflbirs of the States are controlled by the Government of India. The 
portfolio of the States* matters is held by H. E. the Viceroy himself with the assis- 
tance of a Political Secretary to Government The demand of the British Indians is 
for the establishment of the Dominion form of government and if that claim be conce- 
ded the Government of India will become practically a Government adminis'ered by 
Indians responsible tn a Central Legislature. The Princes somehow seem disinclined 
to be controlled by a Cabinet of their own countrymen, probably on account of the 
novelty of the idea. They evidently desire to see an independent organization set up 
so that the affairs of the Indian States mav be administered by H.E the Viceroy and 
the British Cabinet, as representing the Crown, instead of by a Cabinet composed of 
their own countrymen. 

As regards reforms in British India, many of the Princes seem to welcome them 
but so far, they have made no declaration on their own part that they will extend 
similar reforms within the sphere of their own Governments. 

As Viscount Peel explained in the Lords* Debate last month, H. E. the Viceroy 
in his sp^ch announcing the apf^intment of the Indian States Committee took the 
opportunity of reminding the Princes that in his view the more their administration 
approximated to the standards of efficiency demanded by enlightened public 
opinion elsewhere, the easier it would be to 6nd a just and permanent solution 
of the problem of the future relations between the States and British Indi». 
But few Princes seem inclined to take kindly to the hints. However much 
the people of Indian States may deplore their policies in relations to their 
own subjects, it must be acknowledged that some of these Princes are able 
and accomplished men of whom we, as Indians, may justly tee! proud. The 

e iople of certain of these States, especially in Northern and Central India, who 
igcly wield authority in the Chamber of Pnnees, have not the education that some 
of the States in Southern India^like Travancore— have. Although they must 

know that education is the root of all progress, with the exception of perhaps Barnda, 
none of these Princes has, to my knowledge, made elementary education compuh 
sory and free. 

It must be mentioned in this connection that the the Chamber of Princes is 
not attended by the Rulers of larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and the like and 
so to this extent, it may be said that the views of the Cbaniber of Princes arc not 
wholly representative of their class and are not shared alike by the more imporunt 
of them. 

DlSABlLlTlBS OF THE iKDXAK STATES* PEOPLE 
The people of Barpda, Hydcr 'bad, Mysore, Travancore, the Rajputana States, 
the Kathiawar and other States have been holding meetings in recent years wrh me 
cdiject of securing Responsible Government from their respective Rulers with tnc 
aporoval of the British Government. This cannot be described oi her wise than « 
a legitimate move. It is only in recent years that the people of the States have uy 
means of conferences and committees begun to make their voice felt. ^****^®. 
is no one in authority interested in improving their position, it behoves 
come together, collect necessary funds and work under the banner of energen 
leaders uU all their reasonable demands are conceded. 
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pMple «bo w tans PMtess the undmibted right to settle hev the proceeds 
Adi be asost admita||eaastr spent on themselves colleciively. In moM Siatea 
evpendinuc is incarred wrthoat a correct perspective of the wants of the people 
and in some rases not aD the money is spent in the right manner. The chanm of 
food admlnlftfiMioii in nny State under the present system are always slender. It 
n wen nnderstood all over the world that a long period of preparation is necessary 
to hold with credit the responsibilities of anv high office or business. The choice 
of peraona in whom power or authority can be vested is restricted to few. Unlike 
the practice obtaining in Great Britain and British India, in Indian States an appoint- 
ment is often given to a person on the score of the services or merit of his fether. 
There b no doty imposed on the States to train their own people for high office 
or responnble positions. The result is that when high appointments fall vacant, men 
with the reepmite training and qualifications are not ready and outsiders have to be 
Imported or ttvourites appointed. If outsiders obtain office they naturally manage 
to keep the power in their own hands for a long time. And while new orders of 
oobifity are thiw being created, the poor taxpayer remains where he was without 
fevour or enco u r a gement. Beyo nd insisting on retaining their power of patronage, 
the responsible authorities have evinced to steadfast interest in training or bentfiiing 
their own peonle. It is high time that conditions were created in the States so that 
local talent, ability and worth might obtain their due rerognitirn. 

If the people of British India obtain a democratic form of government there is no 
reason whv the people of Indian States, many of whom are equally efficient, should 
cot have at orce ^ a form of government approaching at least a constitutional 
monarchy. There is no instance of any State in ary part of the world which is 
mled on the medieval principles that the Indian States at present are, that has 
risen to a position of power, wealth or enlightenment in the commonwealth of States. 

The autocratic form of government is— using the term in its primary sense— now 
becoming rare in every part of the world. Even China. Persia and Afghanistan have 
become or are ftitt becoming democratic. Most European Governments which 
retain the monarchical form have become “responsible” in effect. Why then should 
India alone be burdened with a form of government so prejudicial to peoples' pro- 
gress at this June ure ? That is a ques'ion that deserves to be pordered to-day. 

Whatever the present delays, the time must come, and inaf very soon, when the 
peonle will strive for and obtain responsible government. Those Princes who 
appreciate the tendencies of the times and encourage their people to acquire know- 
tedge. skill and wealth, will make themselves doubly acceptable to the people as 
constitutional Sovereigns and make them more than merely secure. By helping 
their subj^ts in their efforts at self-improvement, the Princes will be safeguarding 
the future interests of their own dv nasties 

At a time when His Majesty the King Emperor and the British people are part- 
ing with their power, is it too much to expect the Princes of India that they should 
do their bit for their own peoples and place them in a position to acquire efficiency 
and prosperity, neither of which is, as experience has shown, possible under a non- 
responsible Gmmment ? 


Attitudb of British Indians to the States Peoples’ Case 
The policies and wants of the Biitish Indian fofulation are row ^t forb in the 
Kehm Committee Report. What that renort assumes is that the Gcverrirent of 
India should be reckoned the supreme authoritv and that it should remain so wnner 
the fiiture Dominion Government. A leading Ruling Chief recently remarked Jiat 
the Princes were prepared to entertain the idea of a Federation such as has ^en 
proposed in the memorandum presented to ihe Simon Commission by the Euror 
Association ^ India. In regard to this offer, the Nehru Committee in their * 
memary Report have remarked : “If the idea of a Fedeiaiion is 
aeriottsly, we would suggest that the Irdian Prirces inipht gtve consideration to r 
pwrposali put forwaid by Indian roluiaiars also. An Irdian 
^ must not only define ard regulate the lelaiions 

^alth the States on a fust and equitaMe footing but must also lay h 
tiona of a strong central authority and at the same time should give the fullest m 
•WE of frecdoin to each constituent unit to work out its own evolution. 
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• The fubjecti of Indian States have no qnarrel with a pioposidon like diis. But 
as thejr are Amenable to the Acts passed tM the Rules ftanm bf the Government 
of India in a number of departments of Civil Administration, they Justly daim a voice 
in framing those Acts and Rules and therefore a representation in die Central 
Legislature. 

The idea of a Federated India defined here is in essence not diflerent fifom that 
aiped at in the Nehru Committee Report. If the Committee have not eipresslv com- 
mitted themselves to a Federal system it is because they wish to go alon^ the line 
of least resistance. But the Committee are not unwilling to admit Indian States 
into the Indian Federation if they wish to come in and if the British Government 
interpose no obstacles in the way. For the time being, they do not wish to associate 
themselves too closely with their poorer relations, the Indian States subjects, lest they 
should introduce complications and create obstacles in the way of achieving their own 
ends. This is an attitude which is not only understandable but also one with 
Whtch^ we should deeply sympathise We should not embarrass them in any way 
in their efforts to secure the Dominion form of Government 

What thf States People Want 

**No taxation without representation** is a recognised canon of government all 
over the civilised world. Since the subjects pay taxes to the State Governments, 
they should have a voice both in the administration of their funds and determination 
of their funds and the determination of their policies. Some of the State Govern- 
ments are monarchies of the most archaic ty^. If we are to continue to have a 
monarchy, it is necessary that it should at least be of the modern type, and that 
type is without question a constitutional monarchy associated with representative 
institutions 

The States* subjects pay taxes indirectly to the Government of India and since 
that Government controls their external relations and decides also many of the 
internal social and economic questions for them, it is but &ir that they should have a 
voice also in the finances, administration and legislation of the Central Government. 
It is thus only a Federal system that could satisfy the conditions of the problem as 
we find it in India to-day. 

The proportion of literate persons among the Indian population is only 8’S per 
cent. Mass education has been neglected till now both by the British Government 
and the State Governments, barring a few honourable exceptions. Travanco^ I am 
glad to say, is foremost among these exceptions. The form of education given has 
proved sterile. It makes humble, but not self-reliant, citisens. It does not help to 
increase production and it does not train young persons in the practice of the 
professions. Such education should without delay be replaced by one of a more 
truthfiil form. 

In a well-managed modem State industries and trade provide more than half the 
income of the people. Under Indian conditions nearly three-fourths of the population 
live on the lowest form of occupation, practised in the most primitive manner, namely, 
agriculture. No one in authority seems concerned about this. There is no active 
interest in the powers that be to develop industrial life or spread sound ideas of 
economic progress among our people. 

In the matter of defence, the States have been content with protection from tte 
British Government instead of training thehr own peopie to learn to defend thetr 
hearths and homes. This is an elemr ntaip duty which every human being owes to 
his own fiimily and community. The British Government wmd not and the States 
could not do anything to hnpmve the position of the people in this important respect. 

In Western countries all local aflhirsare managed oy local bodies^boards, coun- 
cils, etc.,--in the sphere of local self-government The local bodies give^the people 
a training in the management of their amiirs which often proves seryiceabte m the 
higher spheres of administration. In the Indian States paroculatlv, local ofifcials are 
dependent for thetr ofike on the pleasure of the men in authority, and they possess 
consequently no iaidative. Theygeneialy do only what will please those men most 
and not what die hmeiests of the people at large imperatively demand. 

As Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel for the Princes stated recently before the Buti^ 
Committee, the narterial resources in the States awaiting to be developed are enor- 
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ims, bother are not ntilia^ except when forein experts are invited to hu^u. 
them. Ibe simple remn to this is that the States* Government have no idM^ 
traimng Ihmr own pMple, Some of. them even seem averse to training leaders. 

nperts and administrators from amon* their own people for fear of increasing thw 
i®portwicc. 

In a ^try tike the United States of America, on the other hand, people take 
a pride lo each others prospenty and encourage every individual to develop his 
power and resources to the utmost ; them have opportunities of risins to the hiahest 
oflioes, not excluding that of the President of the States. * 

The wealth of the country is derived by the work of its people. In the West 
State orpnisations provide both training and work for their people and the couritry 
reaps a rich harvest. ^ Here on the other hand, material re ources remain unde* 
veloped, and the brain power of the country is allowed to lie fallow to the perma- 
nent injury of the efficiency and earning power of our people. In this sense many 
of the Sutes* administration are, 1 regret I have to state, unpatriotic, if not ou: of 
date. 

I think I have said enough to show that the present forms of Governvnenc, both 
in British India and Indian States, are ill-calculated to meet the wants or advance 
the interests of the people as a whole and, if they are to be beneficial in future, 
must undergo a rapid and a radical change. 

Rbsponsiblk Government Within the States 

Under a Responsible Government, the Chief and his people should manage 
their affairs jointly as in any European Monarchical State. By Responsible Govern- 
ment within a State is meant a system under which the administration is conducted 
by an executive council or cabinet composed only of members of the local legislature 
who can command the support of the majority of the members of that K'gislature. 
If the legislature consists of two Houses, this majority should be of the House which 
in practice has the sole control of the powers of taxation and appropriation. The 
Ruler of the State will exercise most of the powers of external contrd which in the 
case of the Provincial Legislatures and Governments will be exercised by the federal 
Governments. 

The following might constitute the principal features of Responsible Govern- 
ment 

There should be in each State at least one Legislative Council composed of 
elected members. 

( 3 ) When the Legislature consists of only one House, it is suggested that a body 
of about twenty-five honvirary advisers be selected from among men of light and 
leading within the State to constitute an Advisory Council whom the Ruler might 
consult in emergencies especially when, in his opinion, the Legislative Council ukes 
up an attimde opposed to the primary interests of the State. 

(3) The Executive Council or Ministry should be chosen from amoi^ tne 
members ^the Legislative Council and be responsible to it, while the Chief Minister 
should be accepuible to the Ruler. ... 

U) The Civil List of the Ruler should be permanently fixed. Any •pecial ex- 
penditure to be incurred on hb account on extraordinary occasions should be voted 
mr by the Local Legiriatu««. 



f of person and property ; Right of assocbtion and meeung j 
speech; and Freedom m the press. . .x • 1 

(7) Among the obligatory duties of each State should 
rniniinum nation-building activities on its part necessary for a self-wpporti ng smm 
in lespect of edocaibn, industries, defence and self-government S^im progM 

reports and summaries of results under these activiues should be published at least 

once a year in each State. 

A Federal CoNsnxuTioN For India. 

We have at pitaent, in India, Ihrovinces directly nader British mte wotUng nadir 
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Goremori, aad we have idso Indian States nnder the rale of hereditary Prinoeii 
Both these ard under the control of one common Governmenb— the Government of 
India. After the introduction of the Dominion form of Government, a strong Central 
C^overnment will even nioie then ever be necessary and consistently with its 
maintenance, the Provinces and the States should enjoy the ftiUest measure of 
autonomy. 

A %xvLdy of the history and exam^ile of the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Commonwealth of Germany and the United States of 
America, will leave no doubt in o<ir minds that a proper constitution fbr India in its 

K t circumstances is a Federal Government which should include in its fold 
ritish Provinces and Indian States. The Provinces and the States to be 
federated are to far akin that the duties of the Central Government on their behalf 
will be very nearly common ; at the same time, these two classes of territorial 
divisions have other dissimil ir features which prevent their fusion into one single 
body politic constituting a unitary system like that of Gieat Britain. 

The essential features of a Federal co.istitution should be so;newhat as follows 
(i) The Federal government of India should consist of a Governor-General, a 
M-cameral Central Legisla'ure an I a Cabinet responsible to that Legislature. 

(s) As the subjects to be dealt with by the Central Government will be largely 
common both to Provinces and States, although varying in degree, represenutives 
fro n both Provinces and States should be elected to the two Chambers of the Central 
Legislature. 

( 3 ) On questions of common interest, common to both Provinces and States, 
which come up before the Central Letjislature, the representatives from both will 
take part in the discussions and voting. The representatives of Indian States will 
abstain from the discussions and voting in respect of questions which pertain purely 
to Provinces. 

No special inconvenience need be apprehended by these S ates people not being 
held eligible for voting on Provincial subjects. There are analogies, if analogies are 
required to commend this provision. The House of represent itives in the U. S A 
admits a delegate from each organised Territory. The delegates from such Terri- 
tories have the right to speak on any subjects and to make motions but not to vote. 
The delegates are elected in the same manner as the representatives. Similarly, the 
Northern Territory in the Common«wealth of Australia elects a member who is not 
entitled to vote but can take part in any debate in the House. 

(4) The Central Government should consist of a Cabinet comprising of I 3 to 20 
Members with a Prime Minister at the bead and responsible to the Dominion 


Parliament. 

($) fhe States whose rulers are represented, or are enti'led to be represented in 
the Chamber of Princes, should have the right of sending elected representatives to 
the Federal viovernment. in the case of the smaller States an arrangement may be 
come to under which Provincial Governors will, as in the past, exercise the necessary 
control on behalf of the Central Government. For purposes of representation in 
the Federal legislature, the>e States may be grouped together, and representatives 
elected from the groups on a population or other basis 

(9 The Chamber of Princes will continue to represent the interests of the 
Priuces, their d.nastic claims, and their personal rights and privileges. A 
committee of the Chamber of Princes will discuss all such questions with the 
Governor General V Council and in case of disagreement, the questions may be referred 
for settlement to the British Government or to a sub-committee of tbeir peers and 
represenutives of the Government of India in equal proportions. There mav be 
special provision in the co.is.icutioa to ^is effect so long as the great nujority of the 
Princes desire to favour such a procedure. 

M Ifahyunwilliugness isekpiessedor difficulty raised on the score of treaty 
or privileges to the depuutitm or f^epreseautives from any State to the Central 
Federal legislature, the seats may 6 e aept vacant in that ugislature till the Suie 
aochoricies and people choose toappreaate tne position and claim repreienutioii. 
Since they have inieresu and rights which will be ainected by the decisiont of the 
Legislature, sooner or later they are sure to claim their right 
Pxorisioa should he made fiir seats m the central kgislaiiiie te lepmeatadvet 
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from the States to the extent eonteaidated bat at Ae cemmeocement it ^ 

obligator for all die States to send lepreaenutives nhefoctther will or ml 

Xisp it should M te heM to te obligatory for the lUspo.- 

able Government in foeir midst before th^ can send representatives to the 
legislature. It is not desiiable to {vovide too many restrictions at the ser? start 
They can all be enforced m good time with the consent of all parties concerned . 

One thing seems certain. With a strong central government and legislature no 
minority interests are in the long run liable to be overlooked. For our pr^nt 
purposes, it is not necessary to go into questions like the Supreme Court 
franchise and other matters associated with federalism. Once the main scheme 
is accepted, there are abundant precedents, applicable to the circumstances of our 
case, to choose from. 

The Princes in the New CoNsriTimoN 

It is now widely recognized that a country cannot prosper in these days without 
having some form of Responsible Government to guarantee safety of person ard 
property, scope for initiative and security of business and credit. The R(.it.sh 
Government and British statesmen have advised the Princes, in genera* ic^ims, to 
adopt modern systems of government. EUit they have not expressly urged the 
introduction of Responsible Government into the States for the reason that they 
themselves have no conception as yet of a complete form of such government for 
British India. 

With a few honourable exceptions, the Princes have shown a sort of proprietary 
interest in their subjects and nothing more. The exceptions are so few that it mieht 
be remarked that, as a rule, they have not actively helped to lift their sulriects either 
politically, economically or socially. A few of them are even jealous ot their rise. 
**Most if not all of these Principalities are arbitrary and absolute governments," said 
Lord Olivier in the Lords* debate. '^Everything de^nds,** he continued, “upon the 
autocratic will of the Sovereign. With regard to the laws, with regard to administra- 
tion of revenues, with regard to the appointment of justices and with regard 
to many matters which, in our own constitution, have been taken out of the 
power of the Sovereign these matters are there absolutely within the {mwer of the 
Sovereign, and are liable, and sometimes subject to abuse. That is a position which 
is very keenly recognized by a great number of the Indian subjects of these 
Princea" 

The Princes should, in their own interest, adjust their position to the changed 
times ; they should move of their own accord to introduce Responsible Government 
among their peoples and come forward to support the Federal idea and claim a voice 
ibr themselves and their subjects in the future Central Governmeut on equal terms 
with the Provincea 

This is a time for taking large views and extending generous sympathies towards 
their subjects and fellowmen. The Princes must be aware that until about 1908 their 
own authority vnthin their States was more or less precarious. The British control 
ever the a&irs of the Indian States was, till then, even in s jme of the leading Sutes, 
pretty rigid. The British Resident had bis invariable say on all important questions 
of political or economic interests affectiiqf the State ; and, it is believed, that the 
Princes were not permitted to freely correspond with one another. Now that they 
have some measure of freedom conceded to them, it seems but right that they should 
seek to share it with their own subjects and actively help to raise their joint prosperity 
and status in the estimation of the world. .... • 

As I have remarked already, it has to be remembered that in grantiflg Responsible 
Government to the people British India, His Majesty the Kina Emperor himself 
is parting with some of his powers and prerogatives. In Japan me Samurai or the 
ruling cfess surrendered £cir privUeges when a strong Central Government had to 
be omnized about the year 1868. So should the Princes of their own ac<^ part 
mth some of their own powers and prerogatives so tlmt their Sutes may m m public 
estimation and create me fodlities requisite for their moral and material advance- 
®®®*• 

If tSmel y conoessums are made die Princes will secure^ thf 
of their own peoples. It has to be borne in mind that in takiqg 

63 


I respect and gmdtnde 
stock of the result^ 
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tbe intmttf and oonvcnieiices of 500 or 600 Princes have to be weighed in the 
balance against the prosperity and happiness of over 70 millions of people. 

There b also rob further thing to remember. When the British Provinces once 
become autonomous, as they must within a few years, there is no manner of possibility 
of keeping tbe States* people content with any from of absolute monarchy. So even 
on the lower gmnd of ordinary prudence, it will be in the interests of the Princes to 
deal sith die shuadon in a liberal, if not a wholly generous, spirit. 

Safeouardino British Interests 

The key to the situation is still, in certain fundamental respects, in the hands of 
the British Government, who have an opportunity of rendering a great service to 
this country by initiating all at once a scheme of Responsible Government for the 
States, Provinces and India as a whole, on a sound and secure basis. 

A compromise may, perhaps, help to some extent to reduce the opposition from 
British vested interests. This possibly lies in the direction of guaranteeing a reason- 
able measure of employment to persons of British nationality and granting protec- 
tion, legislation or otherwise as may be found necessary, to existing British- 
controlld industries and trade to sterling debt and British financial interests . One 
condition only need be insisted upon in giving these guarantees, namely, that none 
of these concessions should come in the way of the absolute autonomy of the new 
Dominion or of the nation-building activities already referred to. In this way« satis- 
factory arrangments can be made to secure scrupulous justice for British interests 
under Indbn Dominion Rule. 

The losses which tiie country may sustain by any liberality in this respect will 
be more than compensated, if thereby free scope is secured for finding employment 
for the generality of the people of tiiis country and for developing its resources. The 
development of the country would proceed at double or treble the present rate, were 
Indbn energy and intelligence systematically trained and utilised for the purpose. 

The British, too^ stand to gain enormously by liberal concessions at the present 
time. It must be recognised that ultimately the permanent co-operation between the 
two countries must be based on enlightened self-interest If the relations contiune to 
be strained British rule must drift until it partakes of the character of a real military 
occupation. Racial ill-feeling is likely to grow, perhaps leading to the boycott of 
British goods as such and the fomenting of strikes which may cause irreparable 
injury to British financial and trade interests. The good-will of Indians would prove 
a useful asset for British trade. A peaceful evolution can be secured only by 
substantbl concessions to Indian settlement in good time. Here is an opportunity 
for Britishers in India and their supporters in England Will they grasp it or let it 
go ? It is for them to answer. 

If the Britbh Government and the British people do what is necessary for the real 
jMTOsperity of this country and the growth of Indian enterprise, by granting the 
Dominion form of Government there will be abundant opponunities for co-operation 
between the Europeans and Indian leaders, and capitalists too, to the lasting pros- 
perity of the country as a whole. In that event, the British ^ople will increasingly 
continue to find employment in India, both for their capiul and energy as they 
have hitherto done in the Dominion of Canada. 

The Problem Before the Country : A Suggested Solution 

In the Lords' Debate, already referred to, Viscount Peel, the Secretary of State 
for IndiiL stated that until the Simon Comipission and the Butler Committee had 
submitted their Reports the material upon which to proceed to whatever future 
consideration may be necessary of questions either as to the rebtions ^tween th^ 
Paramount Power and the States or as to Ae rebtbns between the States and 
British Indb would not be avaibble. Any definite scheme with reference to the 
lelatioasof 'the Indian States wHh the Government of Indb would be equally pre- 
mature. He also added that fee British Government would advise the States to 
intfoduce chaimes in consonance with modern conditions, though such questions 
did not propel^ odme wifetn fee purview of fee duties of the Paramount Power. ^ ^ 

So It would appear that Britbh statesmen are awaiting reports from the Commissi^ 
end fee CoBunitiee they have appointed before they lay down fee main lines 01 
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advmM Britidi Mtmen Imow loo deariy tme hmMtd Hate of tfiii« 

aad the real wants of this country. If they were in earnest, they easly hare 

laid down the main outlines of an enlarg^ constitutkio and appoiiited a'ConifmaBon 
to work out the details : 

The ideal of the Dominion form of Government was laid down la Anmt 1017 
but no real effort has been made to prepare the country in the direcSm of that 
ideal by deputing representative public men and Indian officials to any of the Dominions 
to study the essential features of that form of Government in actual opeimtion. Even 
the very name ‘^Dominion Gt^vernment*' is eschewed in pro- 

nouncements, In thus un-necessarily delaying preparations, the British Government 
have roused public opposition and irritation, which is doing great injury to the future 
peace of the country. 

Neither in the terms of reference to the Simon Commission nmr in anything 
relating to their announcement, is there one word of encouragement, enthusiasm or 
hope added to the stale formula which was laid down in the Government of India 
Act a decade ago. 

Be that as it may, it is to be hoped when the reports are received, the British 
Government will arrange for a Round Table Conference with the leading repre- 
sentative Indians and take steps to authoritatively lay down a scheme which will 
stand the test of time. In our opinion, provision should be made in any suggested 
scheme for the following essentials : 

(1) A Federal Union of British Provinces and Indian States. 

(2) Establishment of Responsible Government within the States within a reaso- 
nable period, in no case exceeding 1$ years. 

(3) Reasonable guarantees for British trade, industry, investments and other 
vested interests to render future developments easy and harmonious relations possible. 

(4) Guarantees for the maintenance of the rights and privileges of Rulers eff Indian 

States so that there may be no hindrance to the establishment of constitutional 
monarchies under a strong Federal Central Government . , , 

If a constitution sufficiently liberal and havmg elements of permanency in it is 
outlined, the elaboration of the details might be left to a^ Commission composed^ of a 
majority of Indians who should be instructed to get into touch with the Dominion 
Governments by deputing officials and non-officials or even otherwise, for the purpo^ 
The new Dominion Government can be started on its career within 12 months of the 
appointment of such a Commission. 

The Dominion Preparations Commission will prepare proposals for new depart- 
ments, new procedures, etc., as required which, after approval by the Cemral Legis- 
lature and Central Government, may be given effect to one by one. This Commission 
should be maintained for $ to 10 years, that is, till the present form of 
is completely transformed in essentials into the Dominion form and the old order 
'hanged into the nev. • * . 1 - - 

Simultaneously with the establishment of the new Government and Legis Wure 
separate Commissions should be appointed to assist the Ministers concerned to 
up progress in the four nation-building departments of Defence, Industries, Mass 
EducaSon and Loeal ^If-Government. Until these activities are 
the wherewithal for sustaining a Responsible Government would be found lacfc^ 
and the permanence of the Dominion Government would itself be jeopwmi^ 
Separate Commhsions may also be necessary for Inter-State Commerce and tor exter- 
nal Affeirs and Trade. 


Organisation and Propaganda 
The awakening among the Indian. States* subjects and their dreire 
with the rest of India and demand a voice in the settlement of their common lutuie 
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lu nrrr wiify to coadnct the woifcofthen 
lliecnnlrf And aO the fear rmmd. Itis 
Bontef win take optbiadBlf. 
t mta and a paid office staff writ be needed 

jtioos made by l«|de of mdmdn^ 

It tponld be a bnsiiiess peocedare to pay an bonoor 
~ atber expenses of erery member oftbeWor- 

get a Federal Got emine nt for all Inffia and 

j §at the States. A snstained propaganda will 

^ be carrmd on to spread soond views on these questions and 

indmicafinttiooof Re^onssble Government from year to year and 


ConcLUSioii 

The Slates peopii bane toniay their eyes and ears open. Their demands area 
Fcdecal ConstHation finr all Inffia and Responsible Government within their own States. 
Tfce fctt m outers of deoa. The question would prtnreeasyofsoluiontf^ 
fcWA and the lodka Princes took a brood of their responsiinhtiu 

sad rfffffifited tbe pennaaent rather than the immediate interests of the Indian people 

blame oor brethren in British India if they seem disinclined to 
a ct i v el y or even openly associate themselves with us or champion our cause at the 
present They arc doing pioneer work for us. They need all their energy 

and resources to safeguard their own immediate interests. TThcre need be no clash 
with the Nehru Committee Report which in the main is conceived on just lines. Nor 
is there any need to nnnecessarily antagonise the Princes. Their opposition to me 
demands of their subjects springs from their instinct of self-preservation. But they 
are greatly mistaken if they expect that they will be able to maintain their pemonal 
mle ov e r their people without their goodwill or consent for all time to come. Nor is 
it to their permanent interest that they should take up such an attitude. 

The peoples' standpoint at present is one of undisguised distrust and imMtiencc ; 
distrust because the British Government is seeking to make all manner of excuses 
for initiating a real start, and impatience because every year's delay m introducing 
Self-Government is so much loss to the people, so much of a distinct set-back in the 
country's attempt to fell in line with prog^ssive nations. As that outspoken but 
tborongUy disinterested journal the “Pioneer," wrote a few days ago : Few honest 
observers of modem India can deny that the present policy of the India Office and the 
Delhi is to deny real tanify, oppor aclf-realisation, self-development and sclf-ffilfilment . 

Reforms in instalments at the present stage have no meaning. It is like expec- 
ting a human body to develop limb by limb— one limb at a time ! Being an oijganic 
wMe their growth should be nuraed in an altogether different way ; the prescrippon 
of stages win mean prolonging the agonv of reforms for years. 

It IS now generally conc^ed that Britain has done little or nothing to promote the 
peoplef* capacity for defence or for self-government. The British Government would 
seem to owe some reparation for starving mass education and industries m the hey- 
day of their power. At the present moment, even «fch ‘aev^pments as 
inclined to advance previously have come to a stand still. The British officialbw 
lost interest in the country, but he stUl exercises sufficient stiffening innueMC to laep 
back local initiative. The result is undoubted stagnation and poverty and in certain 

^U^indJe ba^'^of the BrhiA Government to evolve a sound Federal Constitu- 
tion at once, to insist ihMt die cxistliig anachronism of autocratic government m our 
midst dmn cease and by means of these two pivotal, 

“ ■ country started on a ctreer of progress to which she has long been a 


At the pnaeat time all farffes seem to be converging 
Britidi P»em* die Princes and dm National Congress— nnmdyi that ffielfow 
Stales diootd fern part of a Fedeiated India. They have at Inst come to lecog^ 

dbat die pibUem efRefomis is the same for an the component parts of India. The 
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ite 1^^ eacojiiamd in some qi^rs that Indian India should be kept sepmte 
fiwa Bnti* India has ^n found to be prejudicial to both. A dhrided^ndirul 
peraianent arrangement, is wholy unthinkable and it fraught with consequence m 
•enoQt to contemplate. ^ 


Gentlemen, some ten or ele^ years ago, at the time of the Montagn-Chelmsfofd 
Reforms, I was aswKiated with a Committee of Princes and Ministers of Indian 
States in the discnsnon of problems affecting the status of Indian States and it was 
then that I suggested, I believe for the fost time, a Federal constitution for aU India. 
Much water has flowed under bridges since then and opinion now is I am glad to see, 
movin|[ in that direction. I have spoken out somewhat plainly l^ause, first I make 
no distinction between the States as such and the subjects forming it ; secondly it is 
in the interests of the Princes themselves as Ruling Chiefs, to take a larger and a 
more far-seeing view of their own future, and thirdly, in any constitution that may 
be evolved (bf India, the States cannot but come in as an integral part of it. These 
reforms are suggested after careful deliberation, over years of anxious thought, tnd 
if, in what I have stated in this address, I have at times spoken with some cnphasis 
it is because it is conceived entirely in the permanent interests of both Pi. nces and 
People. In the last resort, believe me, the strength of a Prince is the strength of 
his People 


I have at one time or another done some service, small or large, to seven or eight 
Indian States and have had the advantage of meeting most of the principal Rulers 
of the States in my time. 

I had the privilege of knowing, and on one or two occasions of personally, corres- 
ponding with the late distinguished Maharaja of Travancore. There are a number 
of good, able and accomplished men among the Rulers to-day who can hold their 
own in any assembly in the world. 

If I speak frankly of the Princes as a body and about their future to-day, I do so 
with a definite purpose. The world after the War has a new vision of governmental 
functions. You may conceal modern ideas from the more ignorant subjects for a 
time but you cannot prevent their infiltration from all of them for all the time, l^e 
automatic form of government is fast getting out of date ; safety lies in open dealing 
and publicity. The Princes should modernise their States, train the talents of their 
peoples, pour knowledge and skill into them, and raise them, and themselves rise 


with them. 

At the same time, there is a corresponding duty imposed on the subjects of Indian 
States. They, on their part, should remember that they are not to be content with 
offering mere criticism and that nothing will be gained by a utagonizing their Rulw ; 
rather, they should make their Rulers feel their identity with them and with their 
future fortunes. Also, the more enlightened among the States people should offer 
their services and co-operation to the Princes to help in moulding the thoughts and 
shaf>ing the destinies of their States in conformity with accepted canons of national 
efficiency. 


SECOND DAY^ISTR JANUARY 1929 

The Conference le^assembled on the next day, the ’15th January, Sh M. VbvM- 
waraya presiding, and came to a close after passing some important resolutions, me 
following is the text of :he resolutions 


1. Dominion Constitution for India Including States 
•TTiif Conference adopts the general Principles and provisioiw eml^W m the 
memorandum in "a Dominion Constitution for India including the States PJ®* . 
by the Subjects Committee and suggest*; that it be accepted as the J 

public opinion in Ae country and for negotiation with all political parties as occasion 
arise.** 


2. Federal Constitution 

“This Conference records its considered opinion that a 
be established with the British Indian provinces and 
units in respect of subjects common to both.** 


Federal constitution lAould 
Indian States as constituent 
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*^1111 Conference declares that the establishment of fen responsible government 
in Indian States is the immediate aim of the people and respectfelly urges fee Rulers 
of the States to grant the same without further delay/* 


4. FundeaMDlal IB|^ of States* Poopio 

**This Conference emphatically urges the Rulers of Indian States to declare imme- 
diately the grant of the following fundamental rights of citisenship to their people : 
(i) iraedom of speech and liberty of the press ; (2) freedom of meeting and asso- 
ciation ; (^) freedom of worship subject to public order or morality ; (4) right to 
petition the sovereign and other authorities recognised by law and constitution ; 
(5) freedom from arrest, detention and externment except under process of law as 
recognised by the constitution and freedom from punishment except by an open 
trial m a competent court" 


5. Indian Stetes* Dsputellon 

‘‘The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried 
This Conference places on record its appreciation of the solid work done by 
Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, and the members of his deputation towards 
the elevation of the status of the Indian States and authorises the president to convey 
fee tame to the deputation.'* 


6. A Propaganda Committee 

The last resolution adopted bv fee conference was the formation of a permanent 
executive, committee for the purpose of carrying out fee work of propaganda and 
take such measures as may be necessary In co-operation with the AU-India States 
Peoples* Conference of Bombay and Madras and other sianlar ergaaisaiions to 
promote the ohfects. of thia conference. 

Mr. Vanuma Rao Naik who moved this rcstdixtioB eamestljr appealed to Sr 
Visveswarayya to accept the presidents]^ of fee executive comimttee. Sar Visvcs* 
warayya said that he had ofeer commitments for the year aad therefose he could not 
acce]^ feat ofifee. He had oafy agreed to preside over fee cflufescace. He would 
however assist fee com i a ittee ia an unoffcial capacity as much as be couliL 

Wife fee usual vote of thanks, fee conference was dinolvedL 


The States Peoples* Memorandum 

The following is the text of fee memorandum adopted by fee Sonfe Indian States 
Peoples* Conference held at Trivandrum on the i4fe Jandary, igsQ 

limosucroRT 

The South Indian States Peimles* Conference, after careful consideration of the 
problem of an All-India constitution wife particular reference to the needs of fee 
Infean States, . desire to put fon te n d fee outline., of a scheme federation which 
they consider suitable to the specjil circumstances of this country, indicating the 
position which the States should ob^py in that scheme. 

Reforms in the Constitution of mrittth India were sanctioned in the Government 
of India Act passed by the Bdi^ Parliament in 1919. The Act provided for the 
prcffitssive realisation of RewwilAile Governnent, and the first insttlment of 
Reforms hitrodneed under that Aer his been in operation now for about eight yeen* 
Under fevourahle chcaotetancei an- extension of fee Reforms at the end of the 
decadewascontemplatedby the Awir mod in accordance theiewitli, a Commission 
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nei^ ^ by % lohnSn^^ been appmnted to consider the queitioK Bat 
^ Conuniwi^ so far as poUiihed information goes, has no specific mstructioiis » 
dcftl with th€ Stfttct. 

The aCiirs of the Indian States are at present contrdled by the r.a>ern«r 
Genej^ with the aid of . Political and an Executive ciSncuX^; 
members of whom three are Indians. With the extension of the Reforms in Britkh 
India, the Governimt of India will pass into the hands of ministers responsiWe 
to the Central Lei^Fslatiire. 

The Ruling Pnnces arc anxkws to make their position secuTc in any future con- 
stitution ; and at their request, the Government of India, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, have appointed a Committee with Sir Harcourt Butler as Chair- 
man to examine and report on the existing political and financial relations between 
the Government of India and the Indian States, with a view to determine the future 
position of the States. The general tendency of the Princes* representation before 
that committee has been to urge that the States should be kept outside the purviev^ 
of the future democratic Government of India. 

There are four parties, with varying view-points and interests, concerned the 
solution of the problem. 

First come the British Government and the British people who are pledged to 
the policy of advancing reforms by successive stages in British India, but are un- 
decided as to the scope of the next stage. There is nothing in this policy for the 
Indian States. 

Next come the people of British india who, after years of suffering and tribula- 
tion, are demanding the immediate introduction of the Dominion form of Government. 
The All-parties Convention which recently met at Calcutu has put forward a scheme 
of such a constitution. But the position assigned to the States in it is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

The third party is the Ruling Princes of Indian States who have not so fer riiown 
a disposition to grant Responsible Government to their soiigects and thereinto 
raise their political status to the level in British India, but only desire that tMir 
Sutes themselves should be outside the control of any fiicnre democratic Central 
Government 


And lastly come the 70 million people of the Indian Stales who are under the 
antocratic or patriarchal rule of the Princes and aspire for Responsible Government 
in their own States and effective participation in the coastitmion of the Central 
Government 

The object of this Memorandum is to set forth the demands of the Indian States* 
people in the diape of specific proposals which will not be inamsbtent with the 
essentials of the All-Parties’ Nehm Committee scheme alreai^ referred ta 

Recent world-experience gives many unmistakable indications of what the right 
solution of the Indian problem at the present time should be. The United States 
of America, the British Dominions of Canada and Australia, and post-war Germany 
furnish examples of federal unions in which autonomous States leave together under 
a strong central authority securing the advantages of a unitary system of govern- 
ment. 


That Federalism has also been the ideal held in view by British statesmen is 
proved beyond doubt by the following passage in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
(paragraph 349) : — 

“Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States, self- 

governing in all matters of purely local or provincial interest, over which 

would preside a central government, increasingly representative of, and responsible 
to, the people of all of them ; dealing with matters, both internal and exteri^l, of 
common interest to the whole uf India ; acting as arbiter in intcr-State relations ; 
and representing the interests of all India on equal terms with the self-governing 
units of the British Empire. In :?•!.' picture, there is a place also for the Native 
States. 

, Sir Frederic Whyte, the first President of the Indian Legislative AiSMWyi 

It clear in his boolc “India, a Federation ?" {Chapter VII) that 

entitled to claim a place in the All-India Federation an.* observes that tnc lact 
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that their Governments vary in character, and present great contrasts to the Pro- 
vinces, is irrelevant/* 

Professor A. B. Keith, another recognised audiority, draws attention to the 
present anomaly that the States have no constitutional voice in determining the 
economic and defence policies of the whole country and observes that there can be 
no remedy for it '^save by co-operation on a federal basis/* (The Constitution, 
Administration and Law of the British Empire, Ch. v. pp. 359-261.) 

It must be noted that the authors of the Nehru Committee Report (Page 83) have 
also acknowledged the eligibili^ of the State for membership of the Indian polity if 
they would seek it **after realising the fell implication of the federal idea.'* 

The implications of Federalism are broadly two ; — (i) all the component units, 
whether Provinces or State^ must be under some form of Responsible Government 
internally ; and (ii) all alike should submit themselves to the authority of a common 
Central Government in regard to all external affairs and in respect of all matters of 
common concern both to Provinces and States. 

Whether in formal theory or not, the second condition exists already in actual 
practice ; and all that is desired is that it should continue after the contemplated 
change takes place in the character of the Central Government. 

The people of the States are eager for reform in both these directions. They ear- 
nestly recommend that the frame-work of federation should be so designed that, while 
accommodating immediately such of the States as are already prepared to satisfy the 
two preliminary conditions just named, it should be elastic enough to admit others 
that may choose to come in later. 

Federal Constitution. 

The constitution of future India will be of the Dominion type and consists of— (a) 
a Governor-General appointed by the King-Emperor, who will be His Majesty's 
representative ; (ii) a Central Legislature consisting of two Houses, and composed 
ofW representatives of both Provinces and States : (iii) a Cabinet or Executive 
Council consisting of a Prime Minister and from 12 to 20 other Ministers jointly 
responsible to the Central Legislature, four being chosen from among lepresentatives 
of the States in the Central Legislature and entrusted with portfolios pertaining to 
the States ; and (iv) a Supreme Court. 

The Central Legislature will deal with two classes of subjects (i) of common 
interest to Provinces and States, (ii) of interest to Provinces only. 

Representatives from the States will not vote on questions of the second class 
which pertain exclusively to the British Indian Provinces. 

The present Chaml^r of Princes will continue to safeguard the special personal 
and dynastic rights and privileges of the Princes. The Committees of the Chamber 
and the Executive Council or Cabinet may by means of conferences, come to an 
understanding agreeable to both parties on all questions of that character ; (ind the 
decision of the Governor-General as representing the Crown shall be final in all such 
matters. 

The Provinces and the Sutes will have equal status ; and all questions, whether 
of common or special interest, will be discussed on that footing. 

Some of the smaller States may continue to have political relations with the Pro- 
vincial Governments as reprasenting the Central Government as heretofore ; but, for 
purposes of represenution in the Central Legislature, the smaller States may be 
grouped together regionally. 

It is possible that some of the States might stand on their Treaty nghts and refese 
to participate in the Central Legislature at the commencement ; but, when th^ey have 
come to realise the value of the privilege, they will no longer hesitate to join the 
federation. The number of teats allotted to each Sute or group of States in the 
Central Legislature will be fixed ; and if any of. the States abstain from participation, 
the seats intended t&r thehr representatives might be left vacant. When they felly 
realise that three-fourths or more of the subjects discussed in the Central Legislature 
afi^t titoir interests also, diey are sure to come in sooner or later. 

Tbrougbout the Dominions, every person of either sex and of whatever race, reli- 
gion, or caste, who has attained the age of ai and is not -.disqualified by law, shall be 
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If the Central I^slatute is satisSed that the averam level of political intetlieence 
among the ptqwlation of any ^icutar State is much below the geneial avm^ 
itshall have power to relax Ae abow rule and prescribe other nmiiar^ tions ^ 
voters based upon lit^y and ownership of property, during the first ten years from 
the commencement of the new constitution. ^ 

There will be no special constituencies in any part of the Dominion based unon 
race, religioi^ ^te or class, except in accordance with transitional provisim 
specially m^e by the Central Legislature for the period of the first ten after 

its inauguration. 

The Provincial and States' Legislatures shall determine the qualifications for 
candidature and of the conditions of elections to the General Legislature from their 
respective territories. 

As regards the mode of representation, the alternative may also be considered 
of permitting the Governments of Provinces and States to send deputies to he 
Up^r House of the future Central Legislature, while the people of both win elect 
representatives direct to the Lower House. 


Responsible Government Within the States 

The government of all Indian States should consist of— (i) the Ruling Princes ; 
Cii) a Legislature of one or two houses according to the size and circumstances of 
the States ; (iiij a KTinistry of from 4 to 8 members chosen from and jointly respon- 
sible in the legislature ; and (iv) a system of Courts independent of the executive to 
administer justice according to law. 

The Dewan or Chief Minister will be selected by the Ruling Prince and the 
other Ministers will be appointed by him on the Chief Ministers* recommei^ation. 

The Civil list of the Ruler should be fixed, and any alteration in it may be 
made with the consent of the State legislature. 

There shooKE hnssiedlately be a decfaiation made by the Ruling Prince of every 
state gnaranlcehig the following fundamental tights of citizenship to subjects of all 
dSaoses and commurarks alike : — 

(1) Freedoos of speech and discusuottp inckiding the freedom of the press ; (2) 
frcolcNB of pobfic association ; (5) right to petition the Sovereign and other author- 
ities r e cogroe xi by law and coostitation ; and (4) right to be tried by the courts 
accoofiagtohnrbefrKe punislimeiit. 

The Legidatore should have fuQ control over the budget and taxation and all 
powen of Imsiation and general control over the administration. 

ladependratly of the question of Federation, it is imperative that Responsible 
Gofomme a t iho^ at once be accepted as the goal, to be atuined in every Indian 
Slate as speedily as possfole within from S to 15 years. Whatever the fom of the 
Govemmeiit of India in the ’immediate futore, the cause of internal reform in the 
direction of Req^onsibie Gorernment should not be delayed any longer. 

If mass education is considered insu&ient in any State, it should not be made 
an excuse for delaying or withholding Responsible Government. The new form ol 
government will itseU give an impetus to mass education. 

The local affiiirs of cities, towns and villages shruld be managed by the people 
cf flm locality under a -liberal system of local self-government; and me local ins- 
titutions shoold be made independent as far as possible, to that they may serve as 
a trainii^ ground for responsible Government. 


SvpnEMs Court 
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caseik in law ivpd equity arising under the Constitution, the laws of the Dominion of 
India, and the treaties and contracts made under its authority. 

All citizens of the Dominion, whether of the States or of the Provinces, will be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and of Courts subordinate to it in 
all matters concerning the Dominion Constitution lying within the purview of those 
Courts. 

The Supreme Court will also hear and decide appeals from the High Courts of 
the Provinces in all justifiable cases other than those mentioned above. 

It may likewise hear and decide appeals from the High Court or Chief Court of 
any State if the Sute concerned so desires, provided that that State will bear its 
reasonable share of the cost of maintenance of the Supreme Court. 

Federal Subjects 

The Dominion Government will exercise all powers, including initiative, direction, 
supervision and control, throughout India (including the States) in regard to the 
following matters : — 

(i) Financial and economic legislation, relating to subjects like customs, salt-tax, 
currency and coinage etc ; (2) transport and communications, like ports and harbour, 
shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, etc ; (3) All India Trade and Commerce ; 
{4) All-India social legislation like Trade Union matters and Age of Consent laws ; 
(5) All.India investigations and enquiries, like Geological and Botanical Surveys, 
Censu^ Vital Statistics, etc. ; (6) All-India emigration and immigration, the protection 
of Indians in foreign lands, etc. ; (7} Standardization of administrative rules and 
procedure ; (8) the civil and constitutional liberties of citizens ; (9) Inter-State and 
Inter-Provincial relations ; (10) Defence ; foreign affairs ; Inland peace and order. 

It is considered unnecessary to give a list of subjects common to the Provinces 
only with which the Central Legislature may deal as mentioned in Section 3 
(page 6). 

(This list is by no means exhaustive, the object here being only to indicate the 
more important classes of subjects). 

Provinoal Subjects 

The Governments of Provinces (the constitution of which need not concern us 
here) may be expected to be given full powers of autonomy in regard to departments 
of administration and matters like the following : — (i) Departments pertaining to 
provincial and local revenues such as land, forests, excise, tolls, cesses, etc. ; (2) public 
works including irrigation, provincial and municipal roads and civil buildings ; (3) 
public health and medical relief ; (4) manufactures, trade and agriculture ; (5) public 
instruction of all kinds and grades ; (6) administration of justice ; (7) police and 
prisons ; (8) Local self-Government ; (9) minor ports, ferries, waterways, etc. ; (10) 
ameliorative measures such as co-operative societies, child-welfare agencies, housing 
schemes, fitmine relief organisations, etc. 

(For a more elaborate list, reference is invited to the schedules attached to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and the Nehru Committee Report.) 

States’ Subjects 

In all matters not expressly assigned to the Central Government (according to the 
list above given),the States will continue to exercise their inherent power of autonomy. 

In addition to matters similar to those entrusted to the Provinces, subjects of local 
importance which are peculiar to the States like the following, will lie entirely within 
their own independent jurisdiction (x) Relaiicns between the Prince (and his 
family) and his subjects ; (2) Relation l^tween the Prince and the Central Govern- 
ment of India, or the British Crown and its representatives; (3) naturalisation ; (4) 
recruitment to the public services of the State ; (5) investment, properties and inter- 
ests of the State (or of the subjects of the State) outside the State ; (6) settlement 
investments and properties of outsiders within th*;: State. 

Federal Finance 

Every citizen of a State pays taxes at present directly to the State Government 
and indirectly to the (jovernment of India. The indirect taxes are under customs, 
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t/LtiSb, salt, excise, railways, posts, telemphs, currency and exchange and so forth. 
These indirect taxes are the same as Uiose paid by the people in British Provinces, 
and the entire revenues are now credited to the Central Government without distinc- 
tion. Here-after, a statement of credits and debits should be prepared as between 
the Central Government and the States. Every State will bear its due share of the 
expenditure incurred by the Central Government an^l will likewise be entitled to a 
share of the indirect revenues collected by the latter in the shape of the taxes and 
duties mentioned. 

The Central Goven^ent will be performing special services to the Provinces which 
it will not be rendering to the State unless expressly desired by the latter. The 
Central >overnment should p|repare accounts to show what proportion of its receipt 
and expenditure arc directly its own, and what pertain respectively to the Provinces 
and the States, and adjust the balances finally at the end of each official year. 

The currency policy of the Government of India has adversely affected the econo- 
mic interests of the States and imposed considerable financial burdens on them in the 
past. Provision has been made in the above proposals to secure to the Government? 
and the people of the States an effective voice in the formulation and contr- : J 
policies in all sudi matters in future. 

An inventory should be taken of all contributions by the States and the amounts 
collected on their behalf as well as of the value of services rendered by the Central 
Government to them. The credits and debits should be correctly estimated and a 
balance struclc. 

A Standing Commission should be appointed by the Federal Government simul- 
taneously wi^ the inauguration of the new scheme to study conditions and make 
necessary financial adjustments from year to year. There will be work for such a 
Commission for 5 to 10 years. 

External Relations Including Foreign Trade 

The relations of States* subjects who carry on trade with British India and foreign 
countries will be governed by the same laws as those which apply in the case of the 
subjects of the Provinces. Shipping and navigation carried on by them outside India 
will likewise be subjects to the laws under which the subjects of the provinces carry 
on similar enterprises. The embassies and consular offices established in foreign 
countries will afford all the protection and facilities to State subjects as they do to 
British Indian subjects. 

The relations between the British Provinces and the States and those between 
State and State will be regulated by Dominion laws and Acts formed for the purpose 
and the daily application of such laws should be entrusted to an agency to be known 
as the Inter-State Commission. All ordinary questions which arise in these respects 
between one State and another will be dealt with by this Commission and its agents. 
Any extraordinary or special dispute between a British province and an Indian State 
or between any two States may be settled by arbitration as at present, or by the 
decision of the supreme Court, according to the circumstances of each case. 

Defence 

The Dominion Government will, out of its revenues, provide adec^uate land, naval 
and air forces for the defence of the whole of India ; and in addition to it, every 
Province and every State will have a local army, manned and officered from among 
its own subjects but equipped and trained under the supervision of the Central Gove- 
rnment Two-thirds of these locul armies will be available for service whenever 
required for direct service under the Central Government. 

Besides this regular army, every province or State will build up a Citizens Volun- 
teer Corps, ready for Internal service during emergencies and as a means to train the 
people for Mlf-defence. ,. 

Hitherto, the Indian States have l:*cen allowed to maintain a small army according 
to the conditions of each State ; and some of these troops have had opportunities or 
participation m the defence of the Empire. In future, similar arrangements may 
continue ; but the sise of the Force in a Stetc should depend upon its size and finan- 
cial capacity determined on a ustform basis. 
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States have territory bordering on the sea might maintain a n .val lirite ; 
and all the States may have their quota of air force. 

The cost ^ defence should be regulated on a uniform basis with due r^fard 
to the responsibilities of tbp Central Government and the individual State respectively. 

Preparation For Dominion Efficiencv 

The establishment and consolidation of full responsible government requires 
nrenuqus and many-sided prej^ration ; and it is essential for this purpose that a 
£/ominion Preparations Commission should be immediately set up, with a corres* 
Preparations Committee for every State or group of States. 

The Commission will go round the country studying the needs and deficiencies 
of the several parts and also visit some of the British Dotninions and other progres- 
sive countries if necessary, and suggest suitable reforms and remedies in order to 
convert the present into the Dominion form of Government. 

The above proposals represent the outlines of a worlmble federal polity of which 
the States will form an integral part. Given the goodwill and support of the British 
Government Rnd of the Ruling Princes, the scheme can be carried into effect within 
tweljm months from the date of sanction. The one essential condition is that too 
much emphasis ^ould not be laid on stages and instalments and that the scheme 
should not be burdened with too many indexible conditions and restrictions which 

introduced are conceived in a grudging 
and illiberal spirit and are made piecemeal and not comprehensive, their operation 
» bound to be attended with difficulties and friction ; and as the history of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms has shown, the introduction of the new scheme may, 
»r from proving a blessing, become merely a fresh source of irritation and discord. 


t ^ Indlmi Stales People's Conference 

- ^ Chintamani, in h^ Presidential address at the second Indian States* 

Peoples* Conference held in Bombay on the a5th and 26th May 1929, observed : 

India one and Indivisible 

^ ThO^ Indian Smtes Peoples* Con^ence is one of the most hopeful and significant 
signs of the tunes. ^ It was not .so very long ago :that publicists in British India 
found it very difficult to nt information regarding the condition of the people and 
thepromssofevents in Indian States. And the political organisations /of British 
Indu deemed it right and! wi^ to keep out representatives from the States as well 
as the consideration of sdmets afifeictlng them in particular. For several years in 
succession foe only resofution relat^ to the States which the National Congress 
admitted a profost against a pfr^gegging notification of HyderalMid promul- 
gated in i 9 gx. Kekt c^e ip; 1)^ a resolution moved by Ms. S. P. Sinha (as 
Lord Sufoa then was) and'^A^ded by Mr. W, S. Caine, M. P. against the arbitrary 


depottitloh of Ruling Prihe^ i^fob^ inquiry. In recent years, however, there has 
been indreasing pressufo o^ .political bodies to make foe cause of the people 
^ foe, Statfo wir oM atm foam benefo as they are doing 

tot, Bn^^ I^ia. And bwn a response to this appeal, Mated and in- 

As regards the attitude of individual 
P*™® that I am among the latert to be 

conyMteq JO, our owh heavy programme of work the 

Hgifs of our countr^en of foe States, 
people immediately affiseted, as they 
knoadedge and th^ have foe right 
A foam, of making every constitational effort for 
tmm iRWfoictloii of iefamii. This they have lecog- 
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as iVis Convenes the several similar conferences which have 
lately TOwn ua testify eloquend^^^ In Ais work they are fully justified in seck?M 
co-oPf«tion of the public men of iitish India, as Se s^ 

Inm we Iwc and ^vere and ought to serve--3ndia one and indivisible, the holy 
toad w^h has been the iittoiiatmn for ages past and will be for ages m 

com^ India sanct^ed by God Himself as Sri Krfshna, India of Buddha and sfnkan 
^ of BJums wd Rishis, the land of Ganga and Kashi and Himachala which al^JS 
hv^ while other countnes run feverishly through their hour of conceit and ambition 
and pass away to be rememtered only as warnings. The whole of India should be 
under constitutional Swaraj : neither one part of it under dishonouring alien sway 
autocratic though indigenous rule. Federated India, call it the 
Umted States of India or by any other suitable name, made up of autonomous States 
and pro^nces^hc former under their hereditary rulers reigning as constitutional 
beads of States^-owning allegiance to a strong responsible central government 
truly representative of both the States and the provinces : this is the dearly cherished 
national aspiration of every Indian patriot. It is for the translation of this -^i^^jra- 
rion into fact at the earliest possible date that we all are labouring each >r,iiin the 
limits of his capacities and opportunities, and we respectfully invite the valuable 
co-operation, alike. of our Ruling Princes and of the British Parliament, for this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. Our attitude is not one of hostility to 
anjfbody. Why should we want to increase our difficulties, as if they were not 
serious enough and numerous enough in the best of circumstances, by creating 
needless antagonism ? But politics being what it is, and governments being as 
they arc,^ the effort cannot be carried on in the rarefied atmosphere of abstract 
philosophical thought. It has to take the line of 'responsive co-operation,* the 
pregnant phrase that Mr. Tilak has left as a legacy to the country for whose free- 
dom he bore and braved so much. We ask for no trouble : our hand is raised 
against nobody. We seek for the public good, and we beseech everybody to help 
us succeed in our elevating mission. We are not out to deprive anybody of what 
is due to him, but we insist that the people’s just rights, which are inalienable and 
ooght to be inviolate, ought not to be withheld from them any longer. No honest 
and conscientious ruler or government can have a quarrel with public workers 
whose position is as I have tried to state it. If quarrel there must be let us at 
least so conduct ourselves that the responsibility may be none of ours. Wc take 
our stand upon the doctrine, salus populi suprema lex. 

The Test of Reform 


Every scheme of reform, true or so-called, has to be judged by the test whether 
it will brin^ about a Federated India. A proposal may fall short of the full national 
w..*naud but it can be accepted by practical men as an instalment thereof provided it is 
on the right lines and will not take us into a side track and farther away from the 
goal we have set before ourselves. We can feel the confidence that by working 
It with honesty and efficiency and carrying on a concurrent agitation for the rights 
which have not been conceded, we shall, under God’s Providence, be bound to suc- 
ceed sooner than later achieving the whole. But if in the name or under the guise 
of 'reform/ measures are proposed which in effect if not in intent will constitute 
a new^ barrier to our advance to the goal, it will, in my humble opinion, be the height 
of unwisdom for us to feel even a fractional sense of satisfaction and to co-operate 
in the effectuation of the plans of people masquerading in the borrowed garments 
of friends and making insinuating appeals to our practical sense on the ground 
of ‘moderation* and other catchwords which come so glibly to the mouths ofpro- 
fenional reactionaries. I propose, with your leave and on your behalf, to attempt 
a brief examination of the report of the Indian States Inquiry Committee known 
to Ikme as the Butler Committee, from the point of view that 1 Iwvc set forth. Am 
I feel some confidence - that the conclusion which I shall reach will not only meet with 
yoy approval bi|C is likely to commend itself to the large and swelling volume of 
ladian aattonalist opinion in general. 
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bad in the time chosen for its appointment, bad in its terms of reference, bad in its 
personnel and bad in its line of inquiry, while its report is bad in its reasoning and 
bad in its conclusions. In saying this, I am not unaware of the quality and the 
quantity of adverse criticism that will be heaped upon my devoted head for my 
temerity in indulging in lan^age so plain and so frankly uncomplimentary. But, 
to" bear criticism is part of the business of the day for any public man worth his salt. 
Certain of our Ruling Princes, more zealous than discreet, I fear, asked for this 
Committee — ^and for trouble. I advisedly say ^certain' for some of the most important 
among them did not want it or care for it. I am told that one of the dissentient 
Princes expressed his view in the homely words 'let sleeping dogs lie*. That the 
Princes are not altogether happy in the relations of the States with the Government 
of India is a fact. I do not mean that their personal relations are unpleasant or that 
the Government have been slow to overload them with titles of all sorts. But they 
are convinced that some of the rights which are theirs by treaty and ought to be 
theirs in actual fact, have been filched away from them on one plea or another, and 
they are not free from the fear that the process may continue to their persona! 
annoyance and to the detriment of their States. The limited study that I have been 
able to give to the subject justifies me in expressing the opinion that the Princes are 
right and there is reason for them to attempt to conserve their rights and interests. 
They thought to get relief through the instrumentality of a committee of inquiry. 

A Regrettable Feature of the Princes* Attitude 
But what a committee they got and how much satisfaction from it ! If I may 
say so without disrespect, they chose the wrong time for it as well as the wrong 
manner. While I gratefully appreciate the sympathy that some of the Princes have 
almost uniformly extended to the constitutional movement for political reform in 
British India — notable among them being their Highnesses the Maharaja Gaekwar, 
the late Maharaja Sindhia and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I could not help feeling 
and saying in 1917-18, and again now, that the betrayal of exaggerated anxiety for 
their rights just when the introduction or the extension of reforms in British India 
is under consideration has created the unfortunate impression that they are not 
prepared to repose in the motives and purposes of their own countrymen, the 
confidence they profess in the British Government — the same British Government 
which, they rightly complain, has not been wholly just to them in honouring their 
treaty rights. It is no small wonder to me that they should have cultivated 
such pathetic faith in the Government which, to confine myself to recent cases, has 
dealt with such justice and magnanimity with the Rulers of Hyderabad and Indore 
Nabha and Bharatpur. 1 have had occasion to read more than a thousand pages 
of printed matter including official correspondence relating to the last named State, 
and without seeking to minimize the mistakes of the late Maharaja, whose prema^y'” 

and almost tragic death we deplore, I am bound to say that the resultant Impression 
upon my mind was what might be expressed in the words, "Thank God, I am not a 
Ruling Prince under the present dispensation.** Believe me, gentlemen, the feeling 
was forced upon me by a perusal of that voluminous record, mat it would have not 
been easy for any officers of the Government of India to treat almost any one in 
British India as the Political Officers treated His Highness the late Maharaja of 
Bharatpur, nor would it have been necessary or possible for one unburdened with 
^he cares of State to bear such treatment as that unfortunate Prince had to do. Take 
again the proposition on which Lord Reading took his stand in sending his extin- 
guishing letter to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, the son and 
successor of him who 'granted Curzon Berar* and promptly got the G. C. B. as the 
reward. Is there a Ruling Prince tenacious of his treaty rights w^ would assent 
to the claim made by Lord Reading for the Government of India ? 1 am^ not here 
to say one word in extenuation of any wrong conduct of any Ruling Prince, but l 
cannot help asking in all honesty and innocence, whether, other things being equal, 
the loyalism or the spirit of manly independence of a Ruling Prince may not have 
been almost the determining factor in tne attitude of the Government of 
towards him. If this had not been so, is there some probability that ^ lete^ 
chapters in the annals of the four sutes I have named might have been 
written or that the Political department might have dupaped e seal lor referm awi 
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m^tude in mpectoTul^t some other States and a few other Princes? Not \a 
eUfamte Ais point farther. 1 am sor^ to have to say it, but say it Imust, thS 
the Chamber of Pn^ and its Standing Committee canpot absolve themselmi 
from the cnticism that they have tetrayed a regrettable attitude of distrust of their 
own countrymen and shown an unjustified preference for the foreign in 

Government of India. 


Composition and Procedure of the Committee 


The Indian States Inquiry Committee was pressed for at an inopportune time 
and the proposals put before it show, to the extent that we have been allowed to 
know of them, that the princes were not merely seeking for the redress of grievances 
but had seriously in nind proposals subversive, in their effect, of the integrity of 
India as one country, prejudicial to constitutional developments leading up to full 
dominion status for her, betraying a regrettable distrust of their own countrymen 
and directly contrary to the views and wishes not only of public opinion in P -i sh 
India but of their own enlightened subjects. The British Government i« .f>iiiing 
if it is not shrewd and set up the Committee at the psychological moment to strength- 
en its own hold over this country, Indian India* not expected, and to aggravate 

the difficulties of reformers. The composition of the Committee was not, 1 suspect 
as the Princes themselves would have wished it to be. There was no Indian in it,’ 
either of British or Indian India ; no single constitutional lawyer among the 
members. It was the Political department nearly all over. The Chairman 
had himself been political secretary, and is a roan of diplomatic talent 
as the Princes and their foreign ministers had reason to know. Sir 
Harcourt Butler has vastly more of administrative capacity than of broadminded 
statesmanship, while for a constant or consistent political principle he has seldom 
shown that he has much use. 

I should think that it was only on account of their rooted belief in expediency— 
1 will not say opportunism — that some of the Princes ran into ecstasies over this 
Committee. The terms of reference were so drawn as to enable-— to enable, not to 
require— the Committee to ignore altogether the existence of the people of the States. 
The duly elected representatives of this Conference were refused a copy of the 
questionnaire and were not invited nor allowed to give evidence before the committee, 
while their written representation— a temperately worded and closely reasoned paper 
on which I desire respectfully to congratulate my friend and your last President 
Diwan Ramachandra Rao, and his colleagues — was not considered at all. In feet, 
the whole business was managed as if It were a private family affair between the 
British Government And the Princes. The cost, however, has fallen upon the tax- 
payers of British India and the Indian Stotes. This is a division of privilege and 
responsibility which no man can be expected to appreciate who is not inured to what 
Mahatma &ndhi has described as ‘slave mentality’. Again, the public have not 
been allowed to know what exactly were the representations of^ the Princes. They 
have had to be content with scrappy and indirect information that now and then 
found its way into the columns of newspapers. Why has such secrecy been 
practised? What was the danger apprehended from publicity? Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dar once told a story of the canary bird, of which it was said that the 
darker the cage the sweeter it sang,* and he characterized our landed aristocracy 
as the representatives of darkness, ignorance and reaction. * Did the princes object 
to the publication of their case and its voluminous and richly remunerated advocacy, 
or did the Committee shrink from public proceedings ? 

The Committee’s Procedure 


Now.-genaelmen, let us turn to the repoit itself, whiA I 
erise as bad in its teesoning as well as in its conclusions. * 

Committee’s refusal to hear the representatives of the people of At Sts^ el^d^ 
the committee of this Conference. It Whs quite clear to fae Butl w C c ^ mitt ^jiM t 
■to ‘terms ofrefennee did not Anrer an investigation 
Why, then, did knot receive ‘written stttements 

members in fan course of their tours, endeavour ‘to ascertam the general cham ter 
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oftdie administration in the States? Did the terms of teihrenoe oove this? Bnt 
within those thrms and on the points on which the Committee recorded its fiadtngs^ 
was it beyond it to hear the representatives of the people? Are they so many 
chattel that the fiiturd. of the States should be determined without r e fier e aee to the 
views and wishes of the people who inhabit them ? This is trf'a piece with die 
British Government's vaunted policy of the ‘development* of India by means of 
British capital an i through the agency of British exploiters assisted by British 
administrators without regard to the effect of such 'development on the material 
and moral condition of the people of the country. Are the States the joint private 
property of the paramount power and its subordinate allies and is it the only function 
of tne millions of their inhabitants to be taxed and to be governed or misgoverned ? 
Next, what was the nature of the Committee's endeavour ‘to ascertain* me general 
character of the administration in the ‘States* ? How could it be serious or genuine, 
how could Ae members as sensible men hope to get at the truth when they did not 
allow ind^ndent men to approach them ? Their endeavour must have been just 
like the effort of correspondents of English papers who come out to India and are 
able to find out all about her affairs at Government houses under the exhilarating 
stimulus of the bounteous hospitality dispensed at their gorgeous tables with the 
money exacted from the poverty-stricken masses. In England in 1919, 1 witnessed 
a play called ‘Caesar's wife.* It related the visit of a radical member of the British 
Parliament to Cairo, where he was the guest of the Agent-General. Host and guest 
fell to talking after dinner and the former asked his M. P. guest what impressions he 
had formed and whether his radical nations had or had not been knocked out of his 
head. To which the guest meekly replied : *How-ever this may be, I am going away 
thoroughl> convinced of the justness and excellence of your rule and this I will make 
Imown at home*. 

Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues went to the States, were entertained by 
the hospitable Princes, perhaps destroyed some life in the name of the civilised sport 
or shikar, heard what the Rulers and possibly their ministers had to say of meir 
excellent and humane administration, its methods and results, and took train for the 
next State on their itinerary which covered 8,000 miles. They say that Aey ‘exami- 
ned iidbrmally 48 witness.* Who were these fortunate 48 ? Did they include any 
private citizens who did not fear to speak their mind freely ? Why are not their 
names published, nor their views ? Why was their examination ‘informal’ ? Is there 
a record of what they said, and what consideration has been given to their opinions ? 
In particular, I am curious to know whether a single member of this or any other 
conference of the people of the States was invited or allowed access to them ; 
whether even as eminent an ex-premier of a most important State like Sir M. Visve- 
swaraya was among the favoured 48. Is this the way, gentlemen, that a Committee 
charged with an inquiry pregnant with consequence should have gone about 
business ? 

Next, gentlemen, we are told in the report that ‘ver;^ divergent views oiv impor- 
tant matters were held by the Princes themselves.' Again 1 ask why is full informa- 
tion regarding them withheld from the public ? Did ‘the important States, Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, as well as Cochin, Rampur, Junagadh and other 
States in Kathiawar and elsewhere,' who had the good sense to decline ‘to be repre- 
sented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state their own case in written replies to 
the questionnaire,* share the views of those other States wbcse Rulers had their sub- 
jects* money in hand to be transferred to Sir Leslie Scott , ‘et ^ hoc genus,' 
about direct relations with the Crown, which is an euphemism for the 
preposterous doctrine of ‘two separate Indias* to be kept apart for the benefit 
of me bureaucratic British Government and the autocratic Rulers of States and so as 
to retard the advance to federal government ? This is the most vital of all points, 
but the Butler Committee, while giving all prominence to the latter^— and dibagreeing 
mfh tiiem where agreement woula have benefitted the States more than the British 
Government— has taken scrupulous care to keep back the opinions of tiie large 
number of dissentient States. It received ‘voluminous documents* in reply to its 
questionnaire, but has only cared to let the public know the joint opinion of Sir 
Leslie Scott and four other lawyers, 1 ask, in all seriousness, is tbh four and is It 
calculated to streqgtfaen one's confidence in the bonafides of this inquiry ? 
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The wij asked to report upon the relationship ketveen i& paramonitt 

aa^ lodiw SUtos wiA parucuUr r^srence to the^ rights and 
anstoS W treaties, engagements and sanads and ® nsaffe su^ram 

aad pt^ ca^* Briefly put, and I ^nk not incorrecUy, the PthSs represent 

Iqr Sir Leslie Scott asked for a finding la&vourofthe former and against the lati^ 

But dsey have foiled. Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues have uken their stand 
upon Lord Reading's fomous letter to the Nizam, printed in extenso as an apDendix 
to their report, which I may describe as the charter given by the British Govcramcnt 
to itself, rejected the pleadings of Sir Leslie Scott, and held to be valid the British 
Government's claim to the right of interference in the governance of the Sutes 
on the ground of Sisage, sufferance and other causes.' In doing so, they have 
employed the language of plainness in preference to the pharseology of occidental 
di(fiomacy, which eastern peoples are obliged to hold to be about a shade darker 
than that ‘oriental diplomacy' of which the political virtuos s of the West have found 
it so profitable, habitually to make fun. As an Indian 1 have read that passage of rhe 
Butler report with no pleasure or pride. Conservative in sympathies though !;t*e:a{ 
in opinion, and with a patriotic pride in the. continued existence of at least S'vue part 
of the Motherland under indigenous rule, it has been to me a pain and humilia^n 
to see the relative positions of the Indian States and the British Government bluntly 
stated as the exclusively British Butler Committee has done. And it is inconceivable 
to me that a solitary Ruling Prince proud of the traditions which are his heritage could 
have helped feeling mortified and chagrined by the lowering of their status necess- 
arily involved in the Committee’s finding as well as language. May it be faintly 
hoped that the more thoughtful among them have begun to realize what a bad 
l^rgain they made when they asked for this Committee and hoped for so much from 
the costly aidvocacy of their cause by Sir Leslie Scott ? 

The Greatest Mischief 


Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues have dealt a blow at India, fot which 
they deserve and must receive the severest condemnation. And for this the 
Ptinces of the Standing Committee of their Chamber must share full responsi bility. 
They are partners in guilt, as it were, if I may say so without meaning disrespect. 
All that is intended to be connoted and implied by the new-fangled theory of ‘direct 
relationship with the Crown* was stated in the most naked form by Sir Leslie .Scott 
in the following passage : — 

The British Government as paramount power has undertaken the defence of all 
the States and therefore to remain in India with whatever military and' naval forces 
may be requisite to enable it to discharge that obligation. It cannot hand over these 
forces to any other government — to a far foreign power such as France or Japan.; to 
a aominion government such as Canada or Australia, nor even to British India. 

The legal soundness of this proposition was examined by the Nehru Committee 
which included lawyers of the eminence of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Sir Syed Ali Imam, by Sir Sivaswami Aiyar and Sir ^maswami Aiyar, 
lawyers of equal distinction, and they were unanimous in rejecting it. 

One would have thought that the Butler Committee, a responsible bod^ charged 
with a momentous duty, would have deemed it necessary to examine opinions such 
as this and demonstrate their unsoundness before deciding in favour of the contra^ 
doctrine. But will any reader of paragraphs 58 of the report point to me what wei- 
ghty argument preceded it ? A contrast between the more or less summary disposal 
of thb, ^sily the most crucial and vifal of all the issues submitted to its arbitrament, 
and the knxibus consideration bestowed upon less material points on which the com- 
mittee could not or would not see eye to eye with Sir Leslie Scott, would not have 
failed to arrest the attention of even a casual reader of this most unsatisfactory re^rt 
Might it be that this method of reporting suited an exclusively British committee be^ 
At all events, the committee cannot in reason blame our countrymen if they should be 
inclined to such an inference or conclusion. 

^w apart, I approach the consideration of the question as an Indian concerns in 
tks weli-beli:^ and advancement of the Motherland and I say this. I am for the Prin- 
ces and their treaty rights. But if this were to mean the perpetual partitioning of 
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^couatryMitwern^tbedeatructiaB «fits imegrity, the contiooed exstence ofa 
laird party in 'power ba^d by an army of occupation to encourage the Prii^s to 
leadtt Federated India i*npossible» then I would deem it my duty to say, ^India first, 
treaty rif^ts afterwards And in takii^ this position, I am certain th^ the people 
oC die States wiU be with me and not with their obstructive Princes. It rests wholly 
whh the Princes whether they will have their own people and the whole body of their 
countrymen with them or against them. The call of duty is clear to my mind’s eye. 
Gentlemen, it is also the counsel . of wisdom. Here their duty and their interest 
coincide. In the memorable words of Lord Macaulay, the path of duty is also the 
padi of wisdom, of national prosperity and pf national honour. 

FlNANaAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 

pie members of this conference are aware of the claims of the Princes on the 
sub^t of the financial and economic relations of British India and the States. Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyar’s examination of the question has led him to a conclusion generally 
adverse to those claims. The Butler Committee has failed them here again, for it has 
done no more than recommend the constitution of an expert committee to ‘inquire into 
(i) the reasonable claims of the state or group of States to a share in the customs 
revenue, and (2) the adequacy of their contribution to imperial burdens.* Speaking as 
a very small tax-payer of British India I would say with the utmost frankness tha^ 

I do not want die tax-payers of the States to be disadvantaged in any manner and to 
any extent because they are subjects of the States. If I am concerned- to see that 
there is no hardship to the tax-payer of British India, I attach still greater weight 
to moral considerations and would sooner pay a rupee more myself than extract a 
quarter of a rupee unfairly from the people of the States. But the case for the States 
is not as conclusive as the Princes would have us believe, and the subject does 
require to be examined thoroughly by a competent and impartial body, both the 
states and British India agreeing to abide by the result, whether it may or may not 
conform to their preconceived notions. Such examination should include at least 
the following questions : — ( i) On the basis of consumption, what is the contribution 
per capita of the States and of British India to the customs revenue ? (2) What is the 
contribution per capita of Che States and of British India to the cost of defence, ci^dit 
being given to the former for the tributes paid to the British Indian Government as 
well as for the maintenance of imperial service troops ? (3) What other adjustments 
have to be made in order to arrive at a conclusion fair to both parties ? (4) ;hi the 
result, does equity require the grant of relief to the States or an increase of their con- 
tribution to the cost of defence? I have explicitly stated both possiblities,for, 
obviously, neither party cnight to take the position of ‘heads we win, tails you lose.' 

One woed more on this question will jperhaps be permitted to me. It is that there 
isi so for as I have been able to inform myself, no foundation whatsoever for the 
suggestion that because there are three Indian members in the Government 'of 
and there, is an elected majority in the Legislative Assembly the interests of the 
States, ^ve been prejudiced. I am not an enthusiast for protection any more than 
I am a fiinatic for free trade, and I have already stated without ambignity or 
equivocation that i do not want the States to suffer for the sake of British 
India. But I am covinced that in dealing with fiscal questions the Indian membep 
of the Government of India as well as the majority of the Assembly acted honesdy 
according to their view of what the interests of the country and the merits of the 
question demanded, and it was not in their minds even remotely to sinatch an unfa^ 
advantage at the eiqiense of unrepresented territories. The suggestion, in this behalf 

of His Highnm the- Chancellor of the Chatnber of Princes, and the more, direct 

statement of;the foreign Minister of Patiala, I repudiate as being unfounded aM 
unfair. It suruck nie when I read whkt they wrote, that they sought to maice 
debating point more than to establish a probable case. 

PRINCBS* EXPENOltURB ON THE COMMITTEE 

My last word oa Uie Butler Committee is :jo ask the members of the '^^tanditfg 
Gomnutteecilftlip ChamberofPruices what relief they have got' for the 
baps very manjMakhs of the money of their poor subjects they w^stea on uw 
pradous oonkimttiee. What did the mountain in labcw produce ? It wiH be a soi 
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coiytrilMition equally to the promo jion of public mofalityani to the caiue 

Wtio^l ream m the Sutes if full and p^rly audited accounts of all ?S$nw wSt 
by and. on, behalf of the Pnnces upon or m connecrion with the ButleT cSnmtM.. 
in India and in England, were to be published along with a “ateS ^ 

tributions of individ^l States. It will ^ still moil enlightening if we cwl^kn^tf 
in a single State which has made a contribution, the money had to he or was 
by a legislative council. The money inevitably came from' the revenue of 
States concerned, that is to say, from the pockets of the poor tax<nayers Do ih«e 
people exist for no higher purpose than to make involuntary payments for the 
fancies and luxuries and 1 must add mistakes of a few Princes ? I had it from a ereat 
personage, ‘How long can this bleeding of the poor in the Indian States continue’? 
During the last ten years or fift^n, the revenues of not a few States have shown 
an enormous increase. And this is cited as evidence of good government. But it 
has to be shown how this increase has been obtained. Has there been a propor” 
tionate improvement in the economic condition of the people? What is ' eir 
average annual income, what is the cost of living, and what is the incidence taxa- 
tion ? When as Sir James Mcston he was Lieutenant-Governor of the pr . .nee from 
which I come. Lord Meston told me that Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal 
remarked to him that the two essential conditions of a successful revolution were 
the presence side by side of hungry masses and discontented classes. I do not know 
whether Her Highness repeated this to any of her fellow-rulers of States. Gentle- 
men, living as we do in the days of Princes’ Protection Acts and Public Safety 
Ordinance, with Russia and Bolshevism on the Government's brain, should it be 
necessary, if it be prudent, for one to inquire whether the Government of British 
India or the Rulers of States have satisfied themselves that neither of these predis- 
posing causes to that which all equally dread, exists in their respective territories and 
that in Russia itself there were no political or economic reasons for the great upheaval 
— Lord Chelmsford when he was Viceory referred to it as a catastrophic change 
which must be a warning to the people of India — which made an end of Czardom and 
many other things besides ? The wreckage that once was flourishing kingdoms or 
powerful empires, with which the world is strewn and of which history speaks trumpet- 
tongued ought to be a serious warning to governments and sovereigns, to dictators 
and despots. If it is not well — 

Government of the States 

I now come to the internal government of the States, the subject in which the 
members of this conference are, I assume, more immediately concerned. If I 
understand your position aright, gentlemen, none of you want to see the States 
wiped out and converted into British provinces. If you did, frankly state that I 
not be here. But you do not It were unnatural if you did. How can any people 
wish to exchange indigenous for foreign rule ? It is true, it is said, that the 
Swaraj you enjoy is not the Swaraj you and we equally wish for viz., 
‘government of the people, for the people, by the people. Th^e aim and 
ndeavour of this conference is to bring about a transformation of the character 
and constitution of the government of the States, such that it may approximate to 
the ideal defined by Abraham Lincoln in the historic phrase I have quoted. Both 
in British and Indian India constitutional Government is the desideratum. All 
reformers arc working to this end. We further want a union of States and 
vinces under one central national Government constituted on a federal basis. i ne 
Princes will be where they are, but as constitutional rulers, loved and respectea 
the more and served the better for assuming such a character far more honourawe 
than their present role of despots over their people but subordinates of a >oreira 
bureaucracy as they are for all practical purposes. Then will be no necessity iot 
them to compromise their dignity before every officer of the political dcM , 
whereas if the Butler Committee’s recommendation be earned into effect tn^ 
last 8 ta;e will be worse than the first and they will be rhe ^‘Ctims of a remedy woiw 
than the disease. Surely, gentlemen,<f the sovereign of the mighty British P 
can be a constitutional SoiArch, secure his position only bc«u^ he is 
uonal, whereas the despotic emperors of the continent have ^enro . 

Pnnces cannot nrge with even a show of reason that that will involve 5 
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of tbeir wbttam. I win bow low. befoce a constitatknlal Rider who will share his 
poi^. with his loyd . sidijects acdiig through >heir dioseii representatives io the 
legislatare. idiallhavono use for oiie who would enjoy and exercise unbridled 
power over subjects who to him exist only for p^dg taxes and obeying his decrees 
right, or srrong. Lord .Ripon declared nearly fifty years ^ that public opinion 
ought to be the irresistible and unresisted master of the Government of India. It 
ought to be no less so of the governments of the States. It is not so now ; that is 
why you and I are in this comerence to co-operate to make it so. Is it di&ult for 
any one, for even a Ruling Prince, to imagine how powerfid a support to the cause 
of Swaraj for India would have been a State endowed with representative Govern- 
ment presided over by a constitutional Ruler, and how great a hindrance are the 
States as they are, fiir behind even the alien bureaucratic government of British 
India alike in the recognition of the people's rights and in efficiency of administration. 
This is the melancholy, I had said the tragic aspect of the Indian situation. 

Reforms that can not Wait 

I do not wish it to be **understood that I mean that all States and every State 
are misgoverned. I am sure that such a generalization would be far from being 
true and would be unjust to some of the Ruling Princes, who are accomplished and 
enlightened men who understand the problem of government very well and labour 
hard in the furtherance of the public welfare. The fact must be admitted, too, 
that in recent years an increasing, though still a very small number of Rulers have 
introduced in their States the beginnings of representative institutions. Education 
has made fairly good progress in a few States, there is efficient administration in 
some. I make my acknowledgment to those Rulers and the governments of those 
States. But even there the legitimate rights of the people are insufficiently recog- 
nised and there is less of the substance than the semblance of constitutional gov- 
ernment. I am prepared to recognise that a fully developed system of responsible 
government may not be immediately feasible in many States — I shall revert to this 
point presently — ^but in all States and every State certain reforms are indispensable 
and inevitable, they cannot wait and must be immediately introduced. What they 
are has been sufficiently indicated in your resolutions of the first session and in the 
utterances of many of your spokesmen as well as by the public men of British India. 
But as the demands have not yet been conceded in any State, they will bear re- 
petition and I shall state them in my own way. 

I. — declaration of fundamental rights in the form of a proclamation by the 
Ruling Prince recognizing the right of free speech, free press, free association, security 
of person and of property, and judicial trial. 

[This includes the absolute cessation of banishment of people from States and 
the confiscation of property by the mere fiat of the Prince.] 

(а) The abolition of hegar or forced labour. 

(^) The separation of judicial from executive functions and an independent 
judiciary, the Ruler retaining only the prerogative of pardon and mercy and' never 
acting as a court of appeal. 

(4} Local Self-Government including village panchayats and rural and municipal 
boards with majorities of elected members and elected chairmen. 

(5) Legislative Councils with majorities of elected members and with at least 
the same powers as are exercised by the councils in British India. 

( б ) No law shall be passed except by the legislature. 

(7) The Ruler’s private purse shall be absolutely separate from the state budget, 

[It should be fixed at not more than 10 per jent of the revenues in any State 
and in any circumstances and any excess shall have to be voted by the legislature. 

ffi) Cabinet government presided over by the Ruling Prince. 

[In the ‘.more advanced States there should be responsible government in the 
sense in which this term is understood. In other States, representative government 
at the start, leading up to response government within a period of ten to fifteen 

ywwi-] . 

(9) Free elemenuiy education to all subjects of mo State of both sexes. 

[An irreducible mirnmum ofiow cent of the revenues of the State should oe 
spem on education every year and In all circumstances.] 
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(n)’An iR«dtidbte'miiuiIir~aaf ioper<:eM.or the levenuei of th. 
qient npon tmUic health and nedical relieC revenues or ae State to be 

(II) Economic wijey to be fonowed by systematic measme. o. economic develon- 
ment both in rural and uirban areas. aoveiop- 


A Federal Constitution 

These re^s leading «y.to mponsible government In the States combined 
with responsAle ^rnn^t m British India, will facilitate a Union of States aS 
Provinces under a Federal Government for the whole of India, each of the bimr 
States and of the Gov^or^s provinces foiming a unit. The essentials of the future 
Government of India have been thus described by a great authority on constitutional 
problems 

fi) India must have a rijgid constitution ; (2) federalism must be the watch-word 
of the constitution ; (3) State and provincial autonomy ; (4) residuary powers in the 
central government ; (5) Indian States must have the same status as separate 
provincial units ; (6) no separate electorates ; (7) two chambers in the cetv.r»\i 
legislature ; (8) the lower one must be on the basis of population, and the upyc»- one 
on the basis of the provinces and States as units. 


Supreme Court 

To these I would add the establishment of a supreme court not merely to act as 
a Court of Appeal, at least to reduce substantially the work that goes to the Judicial 
Committee -of the Privy Council, but to act as the supreme federal judicial tribunal 
to decide all disputes of a constitutional nature referred to it, (i) between the federal 
government anci the government of a province and another, or a State, (ii) between 
one province and another, or between one State and another, or between a province 
and a State, (iii) in all questions of the interpretation of the constitution, and Qv) in 
disputed points ot succession in States. The little experience that I could acquire of 
the Government of India as the deciding antiuiritjr in a dispute to which it was itself 
a patty, does not encourage me to invesr iiLwith authority to act as judge in such 
causes. In the interim, it is worthy of consideration whether the Chamber of Priim 
should not be given the power to decide inter-State disputes and disputed points 
of succession, the decision being subject to the* approval of Vktroy and Governor- 
GeneraL 


Is Federation Immediately Feasible I 
The scheme of constitution for a self-governing India whidk was drawn up ato 
much deliberation by the able patriots who formed the co nwi ^tee of the All-Parties 
Conference, has received a larger volume of support from the whole country than any 
"♦her in recent years. But it has been attacked firom two ends— ^ the advocates 
of sovereign independence and severance of connection with B^in for not going 
far enough, and by reactionaries— chiefly communal realots' for going too fm or w 
not conceding to par'icular communities what they think is their due. The scheme has 
been attacked from a third quarter as welL Certain reformers bek>ngmg to the States 
who are keenly— and righdy— discontented with the lot of fieople there object to 
wait for a federal union until a new government of British India has had tune to 
negotiate with the Rulers of States the terms on which they will be willing to wme 
into the union. Trio of these critics are Messrs. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao aM D. v. 
Gundappa of Mysore. Th^ have expressed a sense of disappointment— the tormin 
in language that does not wmu for lack of vigour and strength— at '*** conclwn 
reached by the Nehru Committee They are keen thax we should surt w^ s^etrol 
constitntion. I find that your own Conference at its first scssiro did M go W{e 
•• far, Yoa definad yoor V*ief aim and id^ject* as Hhe attainment of 
fiOYckiuiient for the people In the Indian States through repfrec^tire iMiittttt« 

under the aegis mien* and stated in a Utw resolution ttot ‘for^ijpj^^ 

atmibmentofSinfaJyaforliidma^ a whole, the Indian States 
into ocmsdtudoiial refetions whh^British India and the pctmle 


shmdd beassigiieda definithplaceaiMa^ « 

conoem in any new cem dm tk m that may be devised for the whole of Mia 

VisveswnmyntfefmdeddreNciMnCoiamHte^ way-when he said at 


of common 
SirM. 
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^Krum in January : ‘For the time b^ing they do not 4b to woc|htc^ then; lelvds too 
dpselv.with thdr .^rer relations,^ tl^ Indian . subject^' l^t ‘thef/ ’^hodld 

inimuce complications and create obstacles in the way ot fichjeviqg theil: o.wn ends. 
This is an attitude which is not only understandable but also one with Wh*?t:h we 
should deeply sympathise. We. should not embarrass them in any way in their 
efforts to secure the dominion form of government*. I was not a member of the 
Nehru Committee but 1 am sure I speak their mind as well as the mind of the people 
of Bsitish India as a whole when I say that we look upon you, people of the States, 
not as 'poorer relations' but as fellow-countrymen and fellow-workers, as comrades 
in a common cause — the sacred cause of the freedom and the honour of our Mother- 
land and of every part thereof. 

If the Nehru Comhiittee did not go ferther than they did, the reason is to be 
SOTght, not in their lack of appreciation of the importance of federation, but in the 
circumstances of the case. Remember, gentlemen, the wise saying 'the best is the 
enemy of.good*. The States being still under autocratic rule, is a federal constitution 
immediately feasible ? While you of the States and we of the provinces shall labour, 
without giving rest to ourselves or peace to our Rulers, for attaining responsible 
government for either and both, we should at the same time not allow the larger 
question of federal union to recede into the background. 

My definite suggestion is that a joint committee of the most important political 
organizations of British India and the Indian States — i.e., of the Indian National 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation of India and the Indian States Peoples' 
Conference — I impartially leave out all communal bodies— should be brought into 
being to deliberate upon and put forward a scheme of federal constitution for India, 
and to work for its materialisation. I would at the same time take the liberty 
of suggesting respectfully to the Ruling Princes to invite a few leading public men 
of British India and some of their own most prominent men to confer with them 
as to the best means of bringing about a federal union with the minimum of difficulty 
and the maximum of advantage to all the parties concerned and with the least 
avoidable delay. I would again say to the Ruling Princes with the utmost respect 
but the great emphasis that their best friends and sincerest well-wishers will be found 
no to the Indian Civil Service or in the Political Department or among Englishmen 
in general in India or England, but among their own countrymen, fiesh of their fiesh 
and bone of their bone, equally among their own loyal subjects and among the public 
of British India. It is this truth which they have to impress upon themselves. This 
done, all else will be comparatively easy, tiiven co-operation between the States 
and the provinces, Swaraj must be ours as surely as to-morrow's sun will rise in the 
east. 


SECOND DAY-Seth MAY 1929 

Butler Report Condemned 

The Indian States Peoples* Conference reassembled on the next day in die after- 
noon under the presidency of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and adopted resolutions which inter 
alia expressed sorrow at the death of La la Lajpat Rai, condemned the method and 
manner in which the Butler Committee conducted its proceedings exclusive of the 
people from the States who were not given facilities to lead evidence and also condemn- 
ing the Committees* recommendation stating that the States* idation towards the 
Crown should be directly through the Viceroy and not through the Government of 
India, the latter as a sinister move for the partition of India into two parts with 
divided allegiance for it would have mischievous yifect upon the promss of the 
country as a whole and States in particular and also on the ground that it sought 
to retard the progress towards self-goyemment in India and delay the establishment 
of responsible Government in the States and prolong irresponsible bureai^ratic 
Government in British India and autocratic Government in the States. The Con- 
ference therefore opposed all the recommendatioxs of ^e Butler Commitiee as 
having a tendency contrary to the anainment^ of self-government in India at an 
early date on the basis of Federal union of autonomous States and provinces. . 

Mr. SAIVAMURTL supporting the resolution, declai^ that Ae Prinew claim 
for direct relation towards tte Crown was historically unsound and geographically im- 
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possible, tone States had -^lations with the Government of India (East India 
Company) before the Crown, hurther, the Crown in political phraseology 

swcreign authonty of the country and not the monarchical head since this wSid 

be impossible in the event of a Republic. He failed to appreciate the Princes’ lo^£ 
resulting in their faith in and the solicitude of the Viceroy for Princes against the 
Governor-General-in-Council and appealed to them to dispel the distrust from their 
minds against British Indians who were fully sympathetic of the Butler Committee 
report Is the fight against Swaraj with the Princes the last trench in the bureau- 
cracy’s fight ? 


United NaUonal Demand 

The Conference adopted a resolution for the furtherance ' of United National 
demand through the co operation of political organizations in British ludia and 
States by the formation of a joint National Committee. 

Another resolution opined that the proposals of the Butler Committee to transfer 
the control of affairs of States to the Viceroy was detrimental to the best interest of 
States and demanded that the Governor-General should not be in charge of an . 
portfolio of the Government of India, but he be placed in a position of detachmen? 

The Conference regretted the interference with the rights of association, meeting, 
free speech and free press and security of person and property and urged these 
should be publicly acknowledged by the Princes through a proclamation and neces- 
sary legislation. 


The Labour Enquiry 


The Conference also urged that the terms of the Whitley Commission should be 
widened for investigation of conditions of Labour in the States. 

The Conference condemned certain States* policy of repression including those 
of British administered, and sympathised with the victims. Other resolutions 
embracing a variety of subjects were also adopted. 

Mr. Chintamani’s Concluding Remarks 


In concluding the session, Mr. Chintamani reiterated the condemnation of the 
Butler Committee’s mischievous recommendation to divide India into two parts with 
a view to help Imperialism and quoted Lord Curzon’s words for double function, 
administration and exploitation, and encourage the Princes to remain autocratic. 


Messages 


The following messages were read to the Conference on the opening day 


Lord Olivier’s Message 


Lord Olivier’s Message read ; “I entirely concur with the views of the Butler 
Committee that in the event of there being manifested among the subjects of the 
Indian Princes widespread popular demand for constitutional change, the Paramount 
Power would be bound to suggest such measures as would satisfy the demand whilst 
respecting the Princes’ privileges. 


Mr. Lansbury 


Mr. Lansbury*s message said ^ “Hope the gathering will be very successful, result- 
ing in united action throughout India for bringing about such a federation as will 
secure unity of government, unity of action and raising of the standard of life of tne 
people in that great country.” 

Sir W. Rutherford 


SirW, Rutherford. M. P. in liis message stated: “In the 
Ruthocrac]r and introduce representative and popular Government into Indian i 
niy best wishes for success. 



IBOICIAY 


THE STATES PEOPLES* CONFERENCE 
Mr. PoiAK 

Mr. Polak wired : "Wirh every success to the Conference** 

After the messages were read the President rose to deliver his address. During 
the course of his address Mahatma Gandhi aecompained •by other Congress leaders 
entered the Hall amidst jcheers and sat next to the President. 

Col. Wedgwood’s Mbssagb 

Colonel Wedgwood in a telegram to the President of the AlMndia States 
Peoples’ Conference expressed the hope that the Conference will continue the g<^ 
work in arousing Indians and the British to a sense of responsibility for the liberation 
of India in Indian States. 



The House of Lords Debate 

On tihe Government of Indian Slates 

On the 5ih December 1928 Lord Oitvier had given Notice to call auemion to 
ottestions arising in regard to the government of Indian States not forming parts of 
any Provinces of British India ; to ask His Majesty's Government whether they 
ba^ in view any scheme for dealing with such ouestions concurrejitly ani consistently 
with any amendments of the Constitution of British Indian Government that may 
commend themselves to Parliament in the outcome of the Inquiry now being made 
by the Commission which has been appointed under the Government of India Act ; 
to move for Papers. 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, yesterday evening the noble Earl the Leader of 
the Liberal Party, looking towards this Bench, expressed his apprehension that ouestions 
^re out down on the Paper for the purpose of airing the knowledge of the nohh- 
Lords^who put them down. I should like to assure the noble Earl that I do not use 
to^v for the purpose of airing any knowledge that I possess on the subject of the 
(TAvernment of India, and it is unnecessary to do so, because at the right hand of the 
noble Earl sits the noble Marquess [Lord Reading] and on the other side Aether 
noble Lord, both of whom have much greater knowledge than I have of Indian 
afl&irs and of the matters to which I desire to call attention, which are matters, in my 

tlie™as7Gowrnmeiit of India Act was drawn up it had become evidem 
that dewlVpmente would arise, and were likely in the fature furthw to arise, ^ of 
Canitimtion. which would lead to the necessity of reconsiden ^ the rela^ 
to the Indian Government, and I think I am right in saying that, 
Milin«^ottf of^the views of the Government of India, my mMc friend Lord Chelmsford 
^Simmediarnl v tiwk up the policy of somewhat altering the relations of curtain 
mss, Rutem wfth the Indfan Government. That is to say, ttiey tegan to su^ltnl, 

Gc •• , . 

were transferred in any respect 

the relations has been set on foot. nurooses and the ideas with which the 

Further, it became obvious that J jiyUlQU of the Indian Govern- 

S.wtutory Commission was set all those in India who advocate 

ment-J«e pursued in the ‘ a gSrf responsibility of 

constttntional reform desire, that is fujUtv of the Governor-General to the 

the Secretary of State and »me of ** . b ^f Indian Sutes with regard 
Assembly, in that case, again, the rhaneed and as regards many of 

to the (fovernmeat o^ndia would, be uMtenallychanged^^^^ 

their interests — ^interests of between the Viceroy and the Indian 

mattere which are now de.sltwi.th b? ““ f resp^^^ in the 

Stttev-it would become a question iSdi.rStates ‘^hut to a totally 

.Assembly, of an Assembly responsible . themselves to be very keenjy 

different coiMtituwy. J**® *“'*'*" J^?‘*rt,^matter and indicated their view diet in 
aware of that They have inoved m the matt pUcedsm any leepect 

any development of the Constttuuon of India thymus^ aid not contribute a^ 
under the control of an elected nreseot relations and responsibdities 

fhatthey did not desire any aiterauon of their present re* 

aa between themielvet and the Crown. , . «ive coiwideiable consideration 

AiWng out of that the Government of Indin would give 
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to what, after ail, is a necessary development. There •' one step in those dMlopments. 
A Committee was sitting under Sir Harcourt Bull' r, which took the very necessary 
first step of ascertaining what were the treaty and constitutional relations between the 
principal Indian States ahd His Majesty’s Government. That CommittM has been 
sitting for some time and the question of the constitutional position which was ^he 
first to be cleared up, the constitutional position of those Indian Rulers in relation to 
Hts Majesty’s Government in India, has been studied and indeed argued by Counsel 
with very great ability. That part of the necessary preparation is proceeding, but 
I submit to your lordships that m my opinion it is a very small part of the preparation 
that is required for the consideration of this very great subject. It is going to a 
very great subject and no one can conceal from hitnself the recognition of the fact 
that now that we have^ embarked upon the path of Indian constitutional reform this 
country, with all its responsibilities, has embarked upon a course involving retpon- 
sibilities, which are perhaps very much wider than many oi the public recognise. 

Sir Harcourt Butler’s Committee deals only with about 10$ directly-represented 
States and about another no of indirectly-represented States. But, as your Lordships 
know, there are about 560 States altogether, and the position and the future relations 
of those States represented in the Chamber of Princes or with th't problem of Ae 
relations of the otner States with the Indian (Government. What I am asking His 
Majesty's Government is whether they have in view any scheme for dealing with 
those questions, with which we ought to be in some measure prepared to deal, I 
submit, in anticipation of any finding that may be made by Sir John Simon’s Com- 
mission. If we are not beforehand in the matter any consideration of the future 
Indian Constitution must again suffer very considerable delay while those difiicult 
problems of fitting the Indian States into that Constitution arc being considered. 

1 am not going to advocate any views or opinions of my own upon the subject. 

I would like to quote Sir Malcolm Hailey, an Indian public servant, for whose 
ability and intelligence every one who knows him has the highest possible respect. 
During the discussions in the Legislative Assembly on the subject of Dominion 
self*governmem for India, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Government of India 
would iHte to know . 

*^whether the States would continue as heretofore to deal with the Govewor- 
Gauaral in Council who is responsible to the British Parliament or with the Exe- 
cutive Government ret^onsible to the Indian Legislature.” 

That is the sort of question which necessarily arises, and, so far as 1 am aware, 
we are taking no steps to Inform Parliament or to inform public opinion, either m 
India or here, as to what lines might possibly be taken in regard to the matter. 

Very great questions are involved. First of all, there are directly the feelings 
and honour of me Indian Rulers themselves and their own determination as to 
what diey will agree to and what they will not agree to. Then there are qi^stions 
with regard to the subsidiary States, whether, and if so how, the Indian Pi.-v.es 
and the other States could be fitted as regards All-India interests into any tend 
of federation, and in tegard to what interests they would continue not to have 
direct relations with the Assembly but would continue, possibljr, to have direct 
relations with His Majesty through the Secretary of State for India. I apprehenu 
it would not, or it mignt not, be possible for them to continue to have those relations 
which thw now have with the Viceroy through a constitutioimlly responsible 
Governor-General or the Secretary of S^ate for India in Council as at 
constituted. Some alteration, it seems to me, will have to be made with regard to 
those relations. That is a general constitutional question, and I want to know wnai 
steps His Majestys Government, are taking to set on foot the consideration of tnose 
questions either in consultation with the Government of India or b^ a reference to 
such a Committee as my sibble friend has been induced to promise to set up. » 
think that the geneml considmtion of such a question “nS 

a Committee to u^ertake. It is analogous to toe question of the con^tuura 
changes that may be recommended by the Simon Commission, which it has Ducb sa 
would be ieftoed # eudi a Joint Sdcct Committee. . .v* 

Beyond that there are very wide questions ivith. regard, if I 
inttrnailoiial canatitiitions of the States; whether and how you am 
Sutes constituted as at present into an Indian Government in which the wnow 
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Bfiddk In^ it governed on rep ;esentative constitutional lines. Mat^y of the Indian 
PifIbiBeteve extremely able andl extremely patriotic men and we have the highest 
edtdivatioti Ibr them ; but on occasions there have been very strong reasons for 
ihiiili^that fodian Sutes were not in all tespects well governed, and in a minority 
of drimo^wo caii point fo certain instances where it has been the definite opinion of 
tim Viceroy that the States were not well governed and some jslight intervention hat 
had to bo made. That arises from the responsibility which the Government 
of In^ has for the good government of the States. That responsibility is 
acknowledged and cannot be denied. 

I woold like to quote from a very important Despatch of my noble friend Lord 
Reading, in which he very pertinently set forth his own vyswt with regard to the 
obligations of His Majest/s Government and their rights with regard to Indian 
Riders. He said • 

**The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian 
States is another instance of the consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy 

of the British Crown But the internal no less than the external serurity which 

the Ruliog Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting Power of the British 
Government, and where Imperial interests are concerned or the general welfare 
the people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by the action of its G<^»vern- 
ment it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility of taking 
remedial action, if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty 
which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the Paramount Power 

of this responsibility.” u* r- j u w 

TTiat was a very clear statement on the part of my noble friend the Marquess 
of Reading, and it implies that His Majesty’s Government did not, on ac^unt of 
the sovereignly of the Princes, waive their responsibility for the internal atttirs oi 

a State « 

Moit,ifnot all of these Principalities are arbitrary and absolute Governments. 
Everythme depends upon the autocratic anil of the Sovereign. With leg^d to tto 
tawiwthwgi^ to t* administration of revenues, with 

iustines and with regard to many matters which m our own ^nstitutton hajmiKse 
taken out of the pow of the Sovereign— those matters are thw 
the power of the Sovereign, and are liabK and indt^ rohj ww 

U a^ition which is very keenly recogn sed by a gmat numlmrrf Ae Indian 
of time Princes, and we have recently had in j- i 

Ramchandia Das, a very distinguished Indian scrimnt, PJIJ. .u. oreient 

temperate manner aome of the criticisms which possible and 

Con^tiitions of Indian States which render. n^B^rnmem always 

sometimes inevitable. When yon are reconstitunng the whole frameworK or m _ 

gcr-vnment and sm considering the question how 

States can be fitted into the framework, I think yiirprint., s^nu'd not 


acvitable. When you arc reconsinuunx wa.w.w ^ 

and are considering the question how far Jj® . imoossible to dis- 

be atted into the framework, I think it wiU be foundjmixwswc ro 

wia asked in anotfti^place the other day on this wbjec^^» ^ 

the tJnder-Seeietary of State for India, to’make their wshes know 

as to how was it posaiMe for the subjects of Indian Stat which I shall quote. 

to the GovernorCeneral, and Lard Winterton gav rep the end of a long 

Pf4iHc41 meetingSf and in various other ^ bcfbrcVis Committee?* 

atom whether or not they should be able to gY® admit that that was a 

^ The noble MarqnoM [the Marquess of Reading] wii aami 

sketchy aiMiwer. « • ctatesto write to the newspapsis. 

It Is not hltoigethor qpen to the subjects of Indian S 
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Wp have certainly established considerable prot .(.tion ibr the Pristes against 
writing in newlpa^rs. The question of whether /an article is appropriate or not b 
a difficult subject for decision by a Judge who is the servant of an Indian. Prince, for 
hb decision might jmsibly be* against the princes. As regards the holding of 
meetinas and agitations for constitutional reform in India, I do not know what 
would happen in the more liberal States, but I have a very strong opinion, founded 
upon certain incidenis which have occurred, that in some public meetings for 
constitutional agitation would be repressed with some severity. Lord Wintertonb 
reply was really, in its nature, rather derisory and did not deal with the question 
at all. There ought to be, and no doubt there is in so far as the Government of 
Ii^ia exercises its responsibility for good government, some way, when dealing 
with Questions of constitutional reform, of getting put forward reasonable presenta- 
tions in favour of such reform in the. Indian States. 

I hope I do not put the matter too strongly. I want to have some means of getting 
into public consideration reasonable proposals for constitutional reform in the Indian 
States. If those States are to be brought into any kind of federation with the rest 
of India, you may be sure that matter will arise. It has already arisen in India and 
is being strongly agitated by persons there. On that ground therefore, I also ask the 
noble Lord whether His Majesty’s Government have in view any scheme for dealing 
with these questions which are likely to arise ? The questions briefly are these : 
First of all, what is to be the relation of the Indian States and the Indian Princes in 
any revised Constitution with an Indian Assembly or with His Majesty the King ? 
Secondly, in any such federated constitution will it be possible for His Majesty’s 
Government to maintain in its fulness the present absolute autocracy of the Indian 
Princes ? It is a very difficult question, but it will have to be considered. I think 
those are the two mam points — what is to be the relation between the States and the 
Government, and whether there is to be any kind of suggestion or recommendation 
made to Indian Princes with regard to their own Constitution ? That is a question on 
which I express no opinion at the present time and I ask for no opinion, but I hope 
the noble Viscount recognises-— I am sure he does recognise — that tho e are questions 
which have to be dealt with. All I ask now is this : Has His Majesty’s Government 
any scheme in contemplation for setting up an appropriate authority or Committee to 
consider these questions in advance, so that we may have some kind of prepara- 
tion and some kind of guidance to help us in dealing with the matter when the 
Report of the Simon Commission comes before Parliament ? I beg to move for 
Papers. 

LORD RARDDfOE of Pensburst : My Lords, I cannot help thinking that the 
Motion which has been put before your Lordships by the noble Lord is somewhat 
mmature in view of the fact that it is made before the publication of the Simon and 
Butler Reports. I do not propose to enter into abstruse questions of the constitutional 
reform of the Indian States, but in view of what has been said by the noble Lord 
I should like to say a few words upon the position of the Ruling Princes.' In the 
6rst place I would like to emphasise the fact that the Ruling Princes are one of the 
most loyal and devoted elements in India. Their loyalty to the King and to the 
Government is unsurpassed. Although memories are short nowadays I would like 
to remind your Lordships of the offers made by the Ruling Princes at the outbreak 
of the War— offers of men, money, hospital ships, aeroplanes rjid every conceivable 
thing that might be needed. These offers were made spontaneously and they were 
all fulfilled. I m^ even mention that there was to my knowledge one of the 
Maharajahs who offered to sell all his jewels to provide money for the War. .These 
offers, when reported by the Secretary of State, evoked great enthusiasm in both 
Houses of Parliament Heavy sacrifices of men and money were made and no help 
that was ever asked of them was refused. Several of the Ruling Princes ki their 
own contingents to the seat of War. 

Since those days, what were in my time in India merely meetings of a certain 

number of Princes under the of the Viceroy to discuss educational and mer 

miestions and questions affecting themselves, have developed into the creation of a 
Chamber of Princes where sm questions and their general policy come unw 
discussioii. They are now a corporate body with definite poliefes of weir own ana 
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VDder the dnect tepervisioa of the Vicen>¥. Moreover ra teeem^M^md? 
the RnKng Priecee ha. been gt»lnallr whhdi/wn 60^^ PtoriSTSSS-n 
and concemiated under the Political Depaiuneat rf t|vr' *--T t mi reTflv li. I 

he. he«i reed. 


in Bri^ India Ae RuHng Prince* Inve been dowtrdcvSophreiHeaceipantc 
body alongside of Bntish India but practically independm of it 

It cannm te denied^ that the forms of government iir Mtisb India are mere 
advanced than in the native States, but nevertheless the tendency in thnr States is 
towards progress, not unwisely rapid, and in spite of the criticisasof the noble Lord 
these Sutes as a whole ate well governed and meet the needs of the populatiou 
There are some States such as Mysore, which reaRy serves as a modelaS could 
not be better administered. Of course there must be, and win always be, qoesr^aiis 
at issue between the Rating Princes and the Government ef India, and these questions 
can well be settled by conferences and by arbitral or other tribunals, but I can 
conceive no step that would be more of a step backward^ or that would be more 
resented by the Ruling Princes, than any scheme by which they might be placed in 
a position of subservience to, or at the mercy o^ the Legislative Assembly of even 
a Central Government or of a Provincial GovemmeDt. The Gomnment of India, as 
your Lordships are aware, has treaties of aUmnee and otherwise with the Ruliim 
Princes. I look forward to the day when these treaties with a very loyal, patriotic 
and devoted bodv may be developed and strengthened to the mutual amatage 
of this country and of India. 

The MARQUESS OF READINQ : My Lords, the sidiject which has been intro- 
duced bv my noble friend is undoubtedly of the utmost impoitance, but I confess that 
I am a little perplexed as to the object of raising it at this moment when we have the 
Harcourt Butm Committee dealing especially with some points affectiog the Ruling 
Mnees and the Simon Commission, at present in India, whose Report we shall an 
of course await with the greatest interest One wonders at the suggestion that sem 
scheme should be put forward by the Government at this moment. I presume it is 
only intended to be for private discussion and not in any way for pnblic debate when 
we have not yet the Report of the Commission before os. 1 should have tl^gh it 
Quite unnecessary to intervene in this debate hut l«r some ohRervattons which fdl 
from my noble, friend. I imagine that be bad no intention whatever of reflecting in 
any way upon the Ruling Princes as a body. 

Lord Olivier : Hear, hear. # 

Ihe Marquess of Reading : Certain observations made by him gave his view of 
the good government in a great many States, but on the otter hand he didgive 
indications which might disturb the Ruling Princes very much. My noble Inm 
Lord Hardinge, who has just addressed your Lordships, has dealt with smc aspects 
of the Ruling Princes* constitutional position. I would take the opportunity^ 
that durinff the whole of my experience in IndU, no more \op\ body could be found 
than the ]£iling Princes. Loid Hardinge spoke of the *«Ti«s tbg 


lu ^MMWiu Uie Ruling luiBiBi . t— j - 

emphatkalljr that I have never found the Prince^ .peeking ofthem M a 

may be ind^nal exception., of ^ne—do» toreownire tte necwtyrfwBW 

fW concewion or ftUing in with any view diet might be «it by the G««MM«it« 


any concession or fldling in with any view 
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Viceroy l»«»elf with tl>e»t»itttiice of' ae PtAtkal Ssctetttyi TlMte 

• fwir Lmshipt who may not be ftmiliar with the conttitntidmil pontioh may ne^ 
to w lemi^ed that the D^rtme.iis have their memben of the Oounctl who meet 

* •"•tw^««<iuivaleiit«fa Cabinet with the Viceroyi hot the political aflhira that 
erne m the Princes are dealt with entirely by the Viceroy himself— chat is to say, 
•e,»as charge of them, instead of their being in the charge of any particular member. 
ft y o n aocoont of this procedure that some difficulties suggested themselves to the 
*Tmoef in view of an extension of the reforms. 

There is no donbt, as my noble friend truly said, that they are alarmed at the 
®0CiM that they may find themselves dealing with the Governor-General in a Council 
of the Govenior-General and Ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Aflsmbhr and the Council of State, or in other words to the Central Indian Legisia- 
ftftOiand that they wonld thus find a change in the position that they occupy at 
Strictly spealdng, of course, this would not be so, because they would still 
t ? ^^tion with the Governor-Genera! in Council, but at the same time the position 
of the Governor-General would have been very materially changed. As your Lord- 
Mips are aware, the members of the Council are appointed by His Majesty and arc 
wponsible to the Kit^ and the British Parliament. 

WMt chants, if any, will be made, and whether any recommendation is to be 
■»de by the Simon Commission which will affect indirectly the position of the 
Jntw, n^ody am tell, and I do not at the moment intend to speculate upon the 
which win in dae coarse be presented. But I do desire to emphasise that the 
Fnnoes thontelves, sofmos I am aware— and I think I understand their views in this 
matter— wish to audmain aa closely as they can relations with the Viceroy as the 
repMMtative of the Cof. Tbey take their stand upon their treaties and they claim 

have icoets, as they have always had, to the Viceroy, in order to 
path cfore him any fects that they desire. I can imagine very well that, if a change 
were m be made in the appointment of the members of the Council, this would very 
matenally affect the position of the princes, and indeed no one can gainsay that they 
wrad have to consult upon their afeirs with the Governor-General and Ministers 
who WMld be responsible to the Legislative Assembly. In other words, they would 
men be subject to the Legislative Assembly, and at present they arc not. It is true 
mtoMer the Constitution there are restrictions uj^ the legislation that can be 
proposed In the Legislative Assembly and vmy definne limitations upon the matters 
ffiat the Awmbly can raise. 

There is one other point which I think I ipust touch upon. I refer to the question 
vSf T®****®" Princes to the Paramount Power, in other words to the Crown, 
Witt IS, of course, of the utmost Importance. I do not wish in any way to travel 
oaftm the seope of this Question by diladng upon the difficulties that present them- 
met, and apparently, to some extent at any rate, may be agitating the minds of he 
rancesjmt m the Despatch that 1 sent conttiniog the answer to a letter of the 
Ntam of Hyderabad I did attempt, in conjunctSm with the Secretary of State, 
define tf» exact positioa I think that one special consideration mast always be 
eery m mind. Tm Crown is the Paramount Power, and the Princes have their 
dtfletem degrees of scyreignty which vary among their nnmlm. When you proceed 
to tboae that have no Interaal sovereignty, you find many more restrictioni and limi- 
mo^ hat with r^rd to those go nr too Princes that have Undoubted internal 
Mmewnty their position is that they admbister their own afifeirs. They do not of 
CQVire dealwiffifiNetgaaffiiirB. Those are dealt with by the Governor-General in 
Coaa^,and they jncrade an matters which afifect the miHtary peaitioa of India or 
mrea her position ia relaikm to the afe. Here thetb can be ad qoestioa that the 
FMamemt Power is supieme, and dm tidatlons that have been Itia down and are 
waff nodctstoodt.and were the eBUect ^deiy cloim aedv^ and sMy befere the Des- 

t tiowyyer, team qumio a i which have never beaa settled and an now 

Mag di s wi p e d bdfbid fim C e mmitt ee over adiich Sir fbttiidn Boiler presided. Sir 
BsreoonBiW feiimeiafeqaidlfied to preside he was 

reeardese drelng Us scnm In ladfe a vmy able f emm Bfitteimy a^ baa also 
breaGorenjo r^rf^ Usiitod Prevhcei. The rebttiiayiB^ vpb We do not 

btterfsrei^ JhefemHialbdB d aistt^^ adhfes hi what is termed 
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I C-.ink it would be unwiM to attempt to define no» 
doedy i^t w ^nt W that te in. It it suScient to enable the GotisrnwSSeSfa 
C^fl to.in^ne when tterena a condition of aCbirs in the Sate nnd« a 
Pnnce ^ich » one of maladminatration, not merely in one particular 

Of tnch acharecterthatitcanbed^ribed as pZ. AU tSSre tere 

mms W me, very de^ understood at the ^sent moment, bat there are ooi^ 
which taye amttted the Pn^ in relation, for example, to ariffs, which h^reb^i 
imposed in India and which have made certain difficulties ^ 

I am not going to discuss them, however, because they are the subject of conikfera. 
tion,hut I must draw attention to what Lord Hardings said with regardto the 
Pnnces and the rights that they have in their Chamber of Princes. To talk of thJm 
as a corporate body in the sense in which he used the term is, I think, goina a littte 
further than is justified by the Constitution. The Chamber of Princes h^ the nower 
and indeed the duty, of discussing certain matters, but there are limits, and one must 
always remember that some of the most powerful and important Princes do not 
attend the Chamber of Princes. They make.a practice of not attending, and conse- 
quently one can hardly say that you have the views of all the Princes in any vusMa- 
tion passed by the Chamber of Princes. Whatever the Princes may do, I ftn) sure 
that thev will not desire to be placed under the Legislative Assembly. My impression 
is that they have never hesitated to make that clear, and anyone at all familiar with 
the subject will undersund that. Indeed, it would abrogate the rights which they 
have by reason of the internal sovereignty which they now enjoy, quite apart ln>m 
British India. Their relations to British India are simply those to which 1 have 
referred, and there is no intervention in the internal affairs of the State except when 
there is what is termed gross maladministration. My view of the matter is that if the 
Government were in fact at this moment considering any scheme, 1 should 
that they would not make these preliminary discussions or considerations public at 
the present moment To do so would be a grievous, mistake, and I think a depaituie 
from constitutional practice, when you have the Commission of Sir John Simon 
actually in India at the present moment 

I feel a little anxiety aroused by the observations made by the noble Lord, who 
certainly did not commit himself to any specific reform but who seemed to indkait 
sympathy with the view that the internal sovereignty of the Princes must be piscod 
in some way, by the British Government through the Government of India npon a 
constitutional basis. That is a very grave departure to mke, and it involves tbe 
changing of the sovereignty which the Princes at present ei^y. It may be right or 
wrong^ am not going to discuss it at tbe present inoinent--bat I hope that it wiD 
not be thought, from anything which may be said in this debate, that there is a desire 
on the part of the Government, or at any rate of the Party to which I belong, to 
change the system of sovereignty under which the Ruling Pnnce rules. Wlmt we 
hav always aim^ at in India, as I have understood, and ^at was meant in the 
various discussions which took place before tbe Governm^t of India Act was pssssd 
was that.gradually'there should be a reform of tbe Indian Sutes from within tte 
States and not in any way forced upon them by the Gownment of India or the 
'British Crown ; that in due course of time, no doubt as what we term widw ideas 
and broader views prevailed, there might be a greater desire for a more coostituUoiial 
form of government within the ruling States. . 

What 1 do wish tq emphasise is that I cannot myself 
would aeek to fetco that upon the aovereigii State*, a^ te a guwtjM 

whether they would hawe the right to do so under *e 
the Crows and the Priocoe which jgave the Prince* their 

My main puipoae in intervening in thi* detete wa» to . difiemi 

to which I have no iden of foremg m any way ^ 

Conatitntion firm the one which they et present tetwemte 

thiMfrom Mying that there may not te discnssion* in tte te»m m 

Princen and tlM%veniment of India, a* the co«ff«wi^ a w^ t 

IndnLfcr the pnrpoeeoferriving at some changes, tat Am ^ tbe^Nnccs them- 

ta M to, and>llddirithiiric.i^ depend "P" *“ 

SrtnfamnpahMonliondybeentatea. It is very difficult indeed to find a S»m* 
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« m.4H Aa 
L? iwriJiont to tinglo them out bat 

«mt be md that there are some where it is very 
MetteemmlAenlferm of government ehauld be intioduced, if it wm 
NomeroaUmygeM for a moment that all dieee Sutet are exceUmdy 
»•*•» regard to any ouettion of intervention 

betwe any ^ to p oereii can ^eiAer token from bim or be reduced or modiSed in 
aor»:|;.to>BfareaydqieiUtoOtonteteiottedto>maybeheard by a Commistim 
co» bichibe« mnetbeat lea«tti.ofriacee.a Judge of ihe High Court, and two 

to ne purpose m pievepuog what I wili call drastic measures in relation to the affairs 
^aav Pnaoc, witomt an opportnmty of being beard before a Commission 

whch was at the time iriien we were discussing the Reforma 

It IS a ^rt ef^ C onwrrn iiioo, at feast a part of the agreement arrived at with the 
f^noes.^ Even that is It only applies when it is intended to take away or 

tto esseoce ffi>t to Cr own is the Paramount Power and the Ruling Princes 
wiA thew imcnia l eofeto go^ have ^ limitation placed upon them, that they are 
snbject and most remam the Paiamonnt Power, which is in itself the best 

nieaiM todieofmecuonefto Pinaoea iMMhin^ aggression from the sea— if that 
were contemplated-;^ m bad. The security ^fch the Princes enjoy, and have 
mfora yery coiiside^ tmse enp^ is due to the bet that the Paramount 
Power ttkes charge aod j&ecb theoL I think that it is very necessary that we should 
aliMTS temembm that That is nai^y regarded as the key of the whole position. 

Despatch was written to which 
my noble frfead toiiefenud. In ic ht i on to the matter under debate at the present 
tMmeiit.1 caa^ eapm Urn hope, which I bncy will be realised, that the 
Government wiH M te tom mto any premamre disclosure of what it may do. 
given certain conmdemtioiisitoA no one yet knows, and assuming certain things 
tohappenofwhichnoonelttsmtpcesent the remotest idea. ' ‘ 

Lord ^MINGTON : Ify lAids, if the Princes of Indb can feel at all aggrieved 
any of Ae lem^ mato by the noble Lord who put down this Motio^ Aey 
tsii^v fliiHrht to feel Eifi^rnt wiifi aKm i i « % 


ceitaiafo ought to M «d a^tfed with the tenau in wbicb thw have teen ^uded 
to by w two _ UKOi who have just spoken, both ea-Viceroys of India, as to 
dieatu^ofthetao^aadM to the general exceUence of their administration 
Thesnbj^-nMttertdthe ^Kstom raised by the noble Lord, Lord Olivier, is very 
iu-reacbiag, but there is one point whkh he is quite justiSed in rawing, and that 
biareganf .to ^ snboniiiM States in India. I understood the noble Matoness 
who hat jn« sat d^ to sif it ww essentiaL in carrying out the reforms adumbnied 
ihat any ^ rf peiqile in Indm who might tUnk themselves adversely affected 
should bo listened to. ' , 

I have given to noto Visooaot [Urd Peel] private notice of k question which 
l amgomgtoinentwnreUtipgtoAemany hundreds of subsidiarv States scattered 
throughout India. Of course, I am not going to refer to all of tom. What I am 
conce^ withare to todalory Suces which exist in the Bombay Presidency 
and whic^ when ^ had to privilege of bring the Governor of Bombay, directly 
came nndn Ae contto of to Government of Bombay. These subsidiary, or 
Mat^ SAUJ ^y he m the State of Kolapore. Rightly or wrongly, they 
think Aat iff late toy have snflered some degree s>f injustice at the hands of their 
Piramouat ^fese feudatories, I may say, all have totr sanads, or agreement 

recognised by Ae ^amount Ptm, and they are much afraid that in the read- 
jnstmem of to vanons constitutional rights of to people of India they may be 
mfected. Th^ are m allowed to appear before the Simon Commission— they 
have nofmtoi^i^Aeywtrenotableto be represented before Ae Committee 
Hareonrt Budw. lAerefdire wrote to the noble Viscount 
m ask positioa » ^j^mg considered by to Government of India 

lliof feri tot toymy w harmed if ttov posidon is nor now mken mock o( and they 
ivoald be glad to thiak tot no deiniA change will be made in regard to to 
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ladUmPrfticef generally and lAeir reladon to tlie Goveniment o^fndia withoota 
recognition of theee various a^eements and gnarantse^ which baa been gitee by 
the Pasamount Power to the feudatoiy States. H Is anost coo^Hcated qoMiioii ; 
tiiere are always dISerences of opinion between the EfihqM Slate and these 
feu^tories and they require very nice adjnstaseat; and thereiHe 1 tinakljea 
quite entitled to aiik whether, or how these Mdateries are tabegweai 
of having their views attended to. Not lor awMoieat doIsnrT*^ ' 
justified in thinking that they are beingffl-ireated^lHtt Ithofiiit isi 
ibr tiiein to atk that their views riioiild be airrmi a ri d beiBoe a 
come to as to the future government of ImSa. 

VlSOOmiT PEEL : My Lords, the Questions which have been ptaoed upau the 
Paper 1^ the noble Lord, Lord Olivier, are very fiv-ieacliing, and toodi very dttodt 
aM proKHind questions affecting the Govemmeat oflodia. The moiioaef fhe ashle 
Lor^ however, would be fully justified, I think, if only by the isct that it has pradueed 
two such very important and very interesting statements as those we have had hem 
two noble Lords who speak with very great authority and lull kaewledwe of iadha 
orobkin^ and especialW on questions connected with the Ruliiy 
rftiaed bv the noble Lord there is tiie I 


^ presided over by 

Sir Ihsrcoitrt Butfer. , , ^ 

Perhaps I may remind the House of the terms of reference to that ComeutM. 

They arc as follows , 
“(i) To report upon the relationship between the Paiamoimt Po» and lha 
States, with particular reference to the riahts and obligations arising mn 
fe) treaties, engagements, and jonodt, and 

usage, sufeance and other causes, and— • , _ 

Thb does not so directly bear on the point mentioned hf the noWwLejJr 
“(a) to inquire into the financial and economic relattons 
and the States, and to make any recommcndatioiis^ that they may consider downMe 

or necessary for their more satisfactory adjosunenu * &r m ibt 

When this Committee reports, His ^SniS£a^i»y te 

States' side of the matter is concerned to 

necessary of questions either as to the relations betyn the JjjM egrt « iwer 

and flie StntM or aa to the lolationf be^ 

mitil &e Report of the Committee is received it is wid^te to 

ssstfiS arS* srssTi. 


The noble Lord's reference to 

India la at present eqnaUy speculative tof d5fa*" flP****"* 

HisMajeety** Government have m view an^jehrae 
arWivintegard to the Indian States concuTOt^ and 

ame%aentn, I enn only say that they have , 5 ^, His Msjsslf's 

at thb stage clearly be ?««>»*“« • w i^ the fatme eod 

Government will rot use tteir best But their sohtion <m 

to eaamine into these very «tomplex and *toltquen^ ^»^^ 
only he appraadied stege by stage, and with a fnH aM>recian™ 
caution and delibmtion. , , unestioiis comini 

What I have said bidierto must ht e«iiSrw?*the Aismomit Pewi 

under the bead of relations eithw between w Sta anu^ devoted eonie 

orhe.ween the States and Briti* ^l^KUriTconnectad 

petdoa of bbtemarkt to questions whic h tho ^ 5„ the fc rt pbee as 

pnMcm which 1 have been discussing, or sdroiwstrtoive 

eemingin e difoent categorv^wiPely, that rf. congiwti^.^^^,^^,^ 
•naagements within the Sates theiwlvw. . i5e to enter upon * » 

UhonldhamSioa^t it nndesimWe, if tM , csimot 

Jut oao if amioaf to voice any mumnderetw fi» I however, Hmft 

liid'i obaervations pan witb'w^ reference 
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myself to som i very {general observations and I .annot, of course, enter upon any 
question of their particular or precise and actual -application. I might remind your 
Lordships— it is fami1ta>, of course, to the noble Lord opposite — that the term 
^Indian States** is of very wide application. There are $oo or 600 of them, varying 
to the greatest possible extent in size and importance. At one end the scale 
is tha great State of Hyderabad, with an area of over 83 000 square miles and a 
population of i 3 , 500,000. At the other end, where we deal with what are more 
properly described as estates rather than States we have small areas of less than 
a Moare mile with a hundred or two hundred inhabitants. It is obvious that very 
diTOrent considerations must apply to the States at these different ends of the scale. 
With that reservatioir perhaps I can now speak in rather more general terms. 

First let me remind the House-- though I do not sav that my observation bears 
a very close application to what has been stated by the noble Lord opposite— of 
the well-known passage to which he has referred in the statement of the noble 
Marquess, Lord Reading. He read a portion of it, and 1 think I should also like 
to read it because it is a very important and, as the noble Marquess said, a very 
carefully considered statement. As he also said, it was written to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. The passage is as follows : — 

'*The riglit of the British Government to intervene in the internal af&irs of 
Indian States is another instance of the consequence necessarily involved in the 
supremacy of the British Crown. The British Government have indeed shown 
again that they have no desire to exercise the right without grave reason. But the 
internal no less than the external, security which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting power of the British Government, and where Imperial 
interests are concerned, or the general welfare of the people of a State is seriously 
and gHevously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the Paramount 
power that the ultimate responsibility for taking remedial action, if necessary, must 
lie. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which the rulers enjoy are all 
subject to the due exercise by the Paramount power of this responsibility.** 

This is a genera] statement, of course, of the rights and duties of the Paramount 
Power. But in regard to such questions as those of the introdfaction of changes in 
machinery or methods of government in the States, I must point out that however 
important and far reaching these questions are, they are primarily questions of 
internal administration which, as such, cannot, generally spealdng be regarded as 
coming very directly within the purview of the Pa^gmoont powv. 

I do not think I can with very great advantage pursoe this question much 
further at the present moment. But it is obvious that qnestiona of internal ad- 
ministntion must be present to the minds of all who endeavour, fhxn the point of 
vieg either « of the British Government or of the Indian Ruler themselves, to look 
al^ead into the ffiture of India as a whole or of the Stat^ indiviefoaHy. At a time 
when constitutional changes are under consideration in British India, h is inevitable 
that much attention should be directed, both in the Press and on the public;platfbrm 
to the States. Conditions in the States vary greatly and what might be appropriatf 
and timely in one might well be inappropriate or premature in another, ftit I need 
hardly say that the Rulers of many of the States have already shown that they 
appreciate modern ideals of good administration and strive within the resources at 
their disposal to attain to them. The Viceroy, in his speech announcing the 
appmntment of the Indian States Committee, took the oppmtunity of reminding the 
the princes thdt, in his view, the more their administration approximated to the 
standards of e&iency demanded by enlightened public opinion elsewhere, the 
easier it would be to ffnd a just and permanent solution of the problem of the fUture 
relations between the States and British India. Many of the leading Prioces 
themselves are as I know, very much alive to the importance of this subject ; and 
I know that some of them lave of their own initiattve ttken of the question of 
reviewing tbdr administrati«i with a view to inauguratinff, vdiere they do 
ahready exist, sudi meatorcs as the promulgatkm of debite code of law to be 
adminbtered by a Jndidaiy independent of tne Exqrntive and die setUesjent 
a lensoonble muits of the pinely personal mendituie of the Ruler as disth^iww 
from ffte public chnmsof edministiitlon. The twrt noble Lords who have spow 
have paid very just tributes to ike loyalty and devotion of the Princes of India, ano 
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I sbott^ like very respectfi lly to associate myself with what has been said by 
time two noble Lords upon that subject. ' 

There is onl/ one question that was raised by the noble Lord Umineton, who 
has changed bis place though not his point of view as I understood in the House. 
He was good enough to give roe private notice of it though perhaps he will excuse 
my SAyiDjf Inftt the notice was received a very short time before this 'liscussion, and 
so I must Answer him rather more briefly than I mi^ht otherwise have done. I am 
not sure that the government^ I am not in fact aware that the government 
of India have received any recommendations from the fcudaiorv nobles of the 
Indian States. 1 thought possibly the noble Lord w.^-, referring to the case 
of the guaranteed Thakurs in the Gwjilior Stave. As regards that case, 1 
may sajj that the British Government at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in effecting a settlement in central India, mediated and guaranteed the 
relations between tne Rulers and the petty chieftains under them. In view of im- 
provements gradually effected in the Gwalior administration there no longer existed 
the same jusiiflcation for inlerveniion between the Durbar and the Chiefs ; and in 
ip 3 i the Government of India made new arrangements under which the Political 
Department of the Government of India withdrew from direct interference betv n 
the Dur^r and^ the Thakurs, and fresh sanath in perpetuity were issued "> the 
Chiefs in question by the Gwalior Durbar It was however, explicitly laid down 
that the pledges originally given by the British Government must remain inviolable. 
Representations from some of the feudatories in connection with this new arrange- 
ment came before me as Secretary of State for India in 1924, and questions raised by 
ethers are, 1 believe, at present before the Government of India. 

Then as regards the question whether, the feudatories would have an opportunity 
to make representations during the discussion on reformsdf any feudatory is apprehen- 
sive as to how changes in British India may react upon his own position, he could no 
doubt express his feelings to his Ruler. If the reference is to any grievance which a 
feudatory might have against his Ruler, it is open to the feudatory who may consider 
himself unjustly treated, aa to other subjects of an Indian State, to seek redress from 
the government of India. Perhaps the noble Lord will content himself with that rather 
brief answer to the question which he asked. As to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Olivier), though I do not charge him with wishing to air his knowledge on 
the subject — ^he has raised very important questions— I am sure he will agree that 
they are so speculative and depending upon such hypothetical considerations in the 
future that he will be satisfied if I have not given him a more definite answer than 
I have been able to do to-day. 

Lord LA.M 1 NGTON : I should like to ask the noble Viscount whether ne will 
consider how these feudatory chiefs may make a representation. 

Viscount PEEL : Yes, certainly. 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, I shall have the satisfaction, as the “oble Viscount 
expressed it, that my humble Motion has elicited vere interesting and importtn 
spmhes from Lord Hardinge and the noble Marquess, Lord Reading. I alM c 
congratulate myself in having elicited from the noble Viscount [Viscount Pccij a ^ 
interesting and carefully considered statement upon some of the ^ 

and I thank him it. I think the debate has been of great interest, f" 

some slight misunderstandings which I should like to clear 

speeches that have been made. In the first place the noble Loi^d, Lord mr g . 
seemed to think that it was relcvrnt to my Question that he s^®***“ p . --j 

none of us for the moment disagree with— namely, great .. . ’ not 

the admirable character of many of them. We all agree with . Question 

relevtint to my Motion. My Motion was relevant to consideration of the question 

dealt with by the noble Marquess. consider 

It(is obvious that in any constitutional development we 
the position of the rulers, who nqmber something like six hu *. ^ 

the Government not prepared with a sch< me for dealing with the q 
to say. are they not i^|£red to set up a further body of do 

to consider a acheme immediai^ly. I ask them to set “P * Viscoant said that 

tot dealing sHth the matter. The nnble Marquess and the noble Viscoum i«o 
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wtt prttDttiin. I cannot deny that the noble Vktxmnt bu ghm a %brf good 
oSfcial answer to me and I snonld not hayo expected any olfcer answer ; probably 
if I had been in his place I should not haye made any other answer. 

VisoouBT PEEL : You would haye been more careful than I haye been. 

Lord OLIVIER: •! might have had to be more caiefiil. I accept the 
noble Viscount's official answer and I shall not press for Papers n the 
House will allow me to withdnw my Motion* The noble Lord, Lord 
Lamisfton, made one of my points in b» roference to the Haroonrt Boder 
Commitiee. That Committee does not in the slightest degree have widiln 
its terms of reference Mything which enables them to deal with m interest of the 
four hundred odd States. I ask: What means are the Government taking to deal 
irith this question? With regard to the Committee reference which the noble 
Wsconnt was good enough to read to us, it is limited ai^ does not deal with the 
constitutional quMions whidi arise. Igofimher^Isay that reference to the 
Shnon Commission also does not deal with any of these questidiUL; There is nothing 
in the reference to the Simon Commisskm diat would enable us to Imagine that any 
question of the Indian States was stall involved. I must'perferoe aooept the view 
of the noble Viscount, who agrees with the noble Marques^ Lord Reading, diat 
until ihe Simon Commimion hu reported yon cannot go into iSamt qttestiona That 
is not my own view of what is possmle, but I have to accept the statement 

*** IS to be some sogggestion that I made eriiicisms of the Indian 

Lord, Lord HiSdinge, seemed to diiiik I had sittadBed them, 

I ggyo ciedit Tlope, to what I know of the admnahle rule of mawy qfdioid,dioogh 
IsaMt iackfeiidy, that me of them have not been good Rulers. Ifyi^t wuthat, 
generslly speaking, iifey are all absolute monaioia The noble tfarqiBem and die 
noble Vttconnt seemed to approve of absolute monarc^, but persqimlly I do not. 

I do not think absolute monarchy is a good institution. "Aiat was the sole extent 
of Oiy criticism of the Princes. I now btg leave of the House to whhdmw my 
Motion. 

Modon, by leave, wididrawn. 

(ZMefe iff me 2m March 1929 will be given in VoL M) 
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